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BOOK III. 


The Hiſtory of the Argonauts, and F the Connieſt 
of the Golden Fleece. 


HE antient Hiſtory of Greece ſets before us. 
few Subjects ſo celebrated as the Conqueſt of 
the Golden Fleece by the Argonauts; but at 

the ſame Time there is none that abounds more in 

Fictions (a). = 

*Tis however connected with the antient Hiſtory 
of Greece, and cannot be detached from 1t without 
overthrowing almoft all the Genealogies of thoſe 

Times; being fully laid open, it ſerves to give great 

Light to the Antiquities of the heroic Age; in fine, 

there are few antient Authors but ſpeak of it; and T 

was of Opinion, that by drawing together what is 


diſperſed in their Works, I might contribute in ſome 


Meaſure to clear up the Hiſtory of an Age, the Stu- 
dy whereof is attended with conſiderable Ditticulty. * 
Vot. IV. © * 2 Tho” 


* This anſwers to the ſeventh and laſt Volume of the Original. 
(a) I have made ſeveral Diſſertations on this Subject, which 
are, or will be printed in the Memoirs of the Acad. of the Belles 
Leltres; and to them J might have referred: Bat as L have been in- 
formed by knowing Perſons that Readers were glad to find in this 
Mythology what they neither had Leiſure, nor. Inclination to gather 
from other Books, I ſhall give an Abſtract of them here. 


q 
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Tho' we have now neither the Poem of the * 
true Orpheus, nor that of Epimenides of Crete, who, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, wrote a Poem upon 
this Expedition towards the Forty ſeventh Olympiad, 
about 600 Years before the Chriſtian Ara, conſiſting "5 
of Six thouſand ſix hundred Verſes; nor yet the 
Work of Varro, who, as we learn from Probus in his 
Commentary upon Virgil's Georgics, left four Books 


upon the fame Subject; nor laſtly, the other Poets, H 
who, according to Lylio Gyraldi, Dial. 4. had wrote ho 
upon this Expedition; yet we are not quite deſtitute ot 
of Helps. Among the Hiſtorians, Diodorus Siculus, an 
Apollodorus, Strabo, Trogus Pompeius, not to mention ſë tr. 
others, are thoſe who have wrote upon it at greateſt Ser 
Length. I name not here Herodotus, becauſe he ſays on- 2 at 
ly a Word of it by the By; but indirect Proofs taken tra 
from that ſame Author, will be of great Service to me M 
as J go along. II 
We have ſtill three Poems upon this Expedition; pl 
that of Onomacrilus, which goes under Orpbeus's far 
Name, and which was compoſed in the Time of P;- Wy 7 
#Hiftratus, towards the Fifty fifth Olympiad, about 350 pr 
Years before the Chriſtian Era; that of Apollonius Rho- the 
aus, who lived about the Time of the firſt Polomys ; A 
and that of Valerius Flaccus, who wrote it under the 2n 
Reign of Veſpaſian, and whoſe Work being imperfect, Pa 
ends about the Middle of the eighth Book. —_— 
The Bulk of the other Poets make frequent Allu- im 
ſions to this Conqueſt ; Pindar eſpecially ſpeaks of it I. 
very particularly in his fourth Olympic, and in his . 
third Iſtmic. Homer indeed ſays of it but little, but Int 
that ſame little enables us to form a juſt Idea of it. tio 
Tis in the twelfth Book of the Odyſſey, where Cir- . Mz 


ce foretelling to Ulyſſes the Dangers he ſhould under- 


go by Sea, mentions to him the floating Rocks which ha 
ſhe repreſents to be in the Straits between $S:cz/y and he 
Laly, tho' they are in Reality at the Mouth of the | -_ 

ne 


Euxine Sea, and where ſhe adds, the Ship Argo paſſed. 
There never was, ſays Circe, but one Ship that got 
clear of thoſe devouring Eddies; namely, the ce- 

| Febrated 


— by Hand CE 3 | 


ee Jebrated Ship Argo, which returned that Way from: 


* Colchis where King A#etes reigned, with the Flower 
e of the Grecian Heroes; and they too had been in- 


Fe fallibly daſhed againſt the Rocks by the impetuous 


« Waves, had not Juno herſelf been their Pilote, 


s and guided them ſafely through, becauſe ſhe loved 
and protected Faſon.” 


Theſe are the Sources whence I have drawn the 
Hiſtory of the Argonautic Expedition, not neglecting 
however thoſe of the Moderns, who have explained 
ſome Circumſtances of it, as Bochart and M. le Clerc; 
and tis alſo from the ſame Sources we muſt derive the 
true Idea of this Event, which certainly 1s neither a 
grand Myſtery, as ſome Philoſophers imagined, nor 
a mere Voyage of Greek Merchants who undertook to 
traffic upon the eaſtern Coaſts of the Euxine Sea, as 
M. le Clerc alledges (1), who has however, by the 
Lights he has got from the learned Bochart, very hap- 


pily explained ſome Adventures in this Expedition; 5 


far leſs is it the Hiſtory of Abraham, Hagar, and Sa- 
rab, of Moſes and Foſhua, as was undertaken to be 
proved not long ago by an Author (a), who, upon 
the Syſtem of F. Thomaſſin, Huetius, and ſome other 
2 of the laſt Age, is for reducing moſt of the 


antient Fables to holy Writ, ill interpreted by the 


Pagans, and particularly the Hiſtory now in debate 
to Abraham's Peregrinations; as if there were the 
ſmalleſt Degree of Reſemblance between the various 
Tranſmigrations of that Patriarch, who traverſed H. 
ria and the neighbouring Provinces, and came at laſt 
into Egypt ſtill by Land; and the maritime Expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts. By purſuing ſuch Ideas, what 


may we not compare? 


Euſtatbius (2), of all the Antients, is the one per- 
haps who gives us the juſteſt Conception of it, when 
he ſays this Voyage was a military Expedition, which 


beſides the Purpoſe of the Golden Fleece, or, to ſpeak 


more accurately, the Recovery of the Effects whicht | 
B 2  Phroxus 
(1) Bibl. Univ. c. 20. 


{2) A Compariſon of Fable to Salbe Vol. 8 
2) Upon the 686 Verſe of Dionyſius Perigetes. 
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Phryxus had carried to Colchis, was Alſo undertaken from 

other Motives ; as that of trafficking upon the Coaſts 

of the Euxine Sea, and of ſettling there ſome Colonies, 

for the Security of their Commerce. For that End ſeve- 

ral Ships and a conſiderable Number of Men were ne- 
ceſſary; and they had both, as appears from the Set- 

tlements made by the two Squires of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, whereof the one was called the Colony of the 

 Thnacrides, the other that of the Heniochians. Some 
of thoſe Veſſels deſerted the Ship Argo, which was 


as it were the Admiral to that ſmall Fleet; others of ; 


them were ſeparated by the Winds ; but the Poets, 
continues this learned Author, ſpeak only of one Ship, 
and name none but the Leaders in this Expedition. 
That I may fully lay open an Event wherein all 
Greece was ſo much concerned, I ſhall trace the Mat- 
ter from its Original. | 
The Cauſes of AMhamas (1), the Son of Eolus, the 
the Expedition. Grandſon of Hellen, and Great-grandſon 
of Deucalion, was King of Thebes in Beotia, or only 
of Orchomenos, according to Pauſanias (2). This 
Prince had two Wives; Ino, the Daughter of 
Caumus, whom he divorced ſome Time after to 
marry Nepbele, by whom he had Phryxas and Helle; 
this is the Name which Sophocles gives to Aubamas's 
ſecond Wife, whom Pindar (3) calls Demotice; and 
Pherecides, Themiſto. As ſhe was ſubject to certain 
Fits of Madneſs, he was very ſoon diſguſted at her, 
and took back Ino, who bore him two Sons, Lear- 
chus and Melicerta (a). Ino, who then gained greatly 
the Aſcendant over her Huſband, had a mortal Aver- 
ſion to the Children of her Rival, who, being the 
eldeſt, were to ſucceed their Father, to the Exclu- 


fion of hers, ſo that ſhe ſought all Means to deſtroy 


them. To accompliſh her Purpoſe the more effectu- 
ally, ſhe had Recourſe to Religion, The City Thebes 
was laid waſte by a cruel Famine, whereof ſhe her- 
ſelf is reckoned to have been the Cauſe, having poi- 

| | ſoned 
(1) Apollod. I. 1. (2) In Attic. (3) 4 Olymp. 
(4 give the Hiſtory of /no and her two ſons elſewhere. 


( 
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ſoned the Grain that was ſown the preceding Year 
or, if we may believe Hyginus (1), having ſteeped it 
in boiling Water to burn the Bud. It was uſual in 
public Calamities to have Recourfe to Oracles ; the 
Prieſts were gained by the Queen, and their Reſponſe 
was, that in order to put a Stop to the Deſolation, 
Nephele's Children muſt be ſacrificed to the Gods, 
Theſe barbarous Sacrifices were not unknown in a 
Country where Cadmus had introduced the religious 
Worſhip of the Phenicians, who offered the like Sa- 
crifices to Moloch with vaſt Solemnity. 

Phryxus, apprized of Ino's Deſign by his Gover- 
nor, if we may believe Diodorus Siculus (2), or by one 


of the Prieſts of the Oracle, who, according to Hero- 


dotus, made him the Diſcovery, fitted out a Ship ſe- 
cretly; and having carried off a Part of his Father's 
Treaſures, imbarked with his Siſter Helle to feek a ſe- 
cure Retreat at the Court of Æetes his Kinſman, who 
reigned in Cokhis, The young Helle, oppreſſed with 
the Hardſhips of the Voyage, died by the Way, or, 


as we learn from Diodorus (3), having got up to the 


Ship's Deck, fell into the Sea, and was drowned. She 
is thought to have derived her Name to that Part of 


the Archipelago, which from that Adventure has been 
called the Helleſpont, or the Sea of Helle. As they 
were then at no great Diſtance from the Coaſt, Phryx- 
1 landed there to bury his Siſter, and after perform- 
ing her Funeral Obſequies, he re-1mbarked, and ar- 
rived happily in Colchis, where Æetes gave him a kind 


Reception, and ſome Time after beſtowed upon him 


his Daughter Calciope in Marriage. 

Pindar (4) aligns another Motive for Ino's Perſecu- 
tions. This Princeſs, ſays he, was in love with Phryx- 
1s, but finding him inſenſible to her Paſſion, ſhe 
formed a Reſolution to deſtroy him. Be that as it 
will, Phryxus's firſt Care after his Arrival was to thank 
the Gods for the happy Succeſs of his Voyage, and he 
conſecrated the Prow of his Ship either to Neptune, 

„ QL 


(i) L. 1. Fab. 11. (z) L. 4. (3) Loc. cit. (4) 4 Pyth 
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or Mars; or, if we rely on the old Scholiaſt on Pin- 
dar (1), to Jupiter Phryxius, or The Preſerver. To 
embelliſh this Piece of Hiſtory, we are told, that a 
Ram with a golden Fleece, that had Wings, and was 
even endowed with the Faculty of Speech, had fore- 
warned Phryxus and Helle of the bad Deſigns of their 
Mother-in-law ; or, according to another Tradition, 
that ſeeing them near the Altar upon which they were 
to be ſacrificed, the Animal had taken them upon its 
Back, and carried them off ; that Phryxus, upon his 
Arrival in Colchis, had ſacrificed this Ram to Fupi- 

ter (a), and conſecrated the Skin of the Animal in 
his Temple; and that it was this precious Fleece, ſo 
much coveted by the Greeks, that gave Occaſion af- 
terwards to the Expedition of the Argonauts. The 
Poets went even ſo far as to give the Genealogy of 
this Ram, and fabled that he was the Son of Neptune 
and Theophane, whom that God, the better to conceal 
his Intrigue, had transformed into a Sheep, having 
metamorphoſed himſelf into a Ram. ; 
By way of Explanation of Circumſtances ſo mani- 

feſtly abſurd, the antient Mythologiſts invented a new 
Fable, and faid the Governor of Phryxus (2) was nam- 
ed Crios, the Ram, or Chryſomallus, the Golden Fleece: 
But I believe we had better ſay ſimply with Diodorus 
Siculus, Euſebius, and the antient Scholiaſt on Apollo- 
#i4s, that the Ship on which Phryxus went aboard was 
named he Ram, or the Golden Fleece, becauſe it bore 
the Repreſentation thereof. I add, that this Ship 
being very light, had flown, as I may fay, from 
Greece to Colchis, and that Phryxus, according to the 
Cuſtom of thoſe Times had conſecrated the Prow of 
it to one of the Gods whom I have named. *Tis even 
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eaſy 
(1) Upon the fourth Pythic. J tu 
(a Pauſanias, in his Attics, ſays there was to be ſeen at Athens | * 
a Picture, where Phryxus was ſacrificing the Ram that had carried | 3 
him to Colchis, Tis not well known, he adds, to whom he ſa- : 4 
crificed it; but we may conjecture that it was to that God whom 33. 
the Orchomenians call Laplyſtius; a Word derived amo Tu Aa2uce1y, 8 
feftinare, to haflen, and he was the ſame God with Jupiter P hryx+ te 


ius, whoſe Denomination has the ſame Meaning. 
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eaſy to ſee from this Explanation, in what Senſe it 
might have been ſaid that the Ram and the Gol. 
den Fleece was the Son of Neptune, becauſe the Ram 
repreſented the Ship which carried Phryxus and Hel- 
le, and every good Ship might be conſidered as the 
Son, or rather the Work of the God of the Sea. 

Apollonius Rhodius adds to the Fable now explained, 
that it was Nephele herſelf, by aſſuming the Form of 
a Cloud, had concealed her two Children when ready _ 
to be ſacrificed, and mounted them. upon the Back of 
the Ram with the Golden Fleece; but tis eaſy to ſee 
that this Fiction is founded only upon the Name of 
this Princeſs, which in Greek ſignifies a Cloud. 

The firſt Years of the Marriage of Phryxus and 
Calciope were very happy, and he had by her four 
Sons, Argos, Phrontis, Melas, and Cylindus (1); but 
Aeles, who coveted the Treaſures of his Son-in-law, 
put him to Death; and Calciope, to ſave her Children 
from the bloody Hands of their Grandfather, who un- 
doubtedly would not have ſpared them, put them ſe- 

. czetly a Shipboard to tranſport them into Greece; hop- 
ing that Ino, of whoſe Death ſhe had got Intelligence, 
being no more in the Way to perſecute them, Atha- 
mas would give them a favourable Reception; but 
they were ſhipwrecked in an Iſle, where, according 
to Diodorus Siculus (2), they waited the Arrival of 
Faſen, who carried them back to Colchis, and deli- 
vered them to their Mother; who, the ſame Hifſto- 
rian adds, in Gratitude for ſo important a Service, 
uſed all poſſible Means to promote the Succeſs of that 
Prince*s Paſſion for Medea her Siſter, as I ſhall have 
Occaſion afterwards to obſerve (a). 

04 . During 

(1) Diodorus. (2) Loc. cit. | 

(a) Pauſanias in Beot. c. 34. ſays however, that Phryxus re- 
turned into Greece in Athamas's Lifetime, and that he ſettled upon 


him his Dominions, which, upon Failure of Iſſue, he had made 
over to his Nephews Coronus and Haliarter; the Sons of Ther/an+ 


aer and Grandſons of Sifphus his Brother, leaving to them a Por- 


tion. According to other Authors, it was not Phryxus himſelf re- 
turned to Greece, but his Son Presbon, whom he had by the Daugh- 


ter of Bejes, 
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During that Time, Pelias the Relation of Athamas 
by Eolus, from whom they were both deſcended (1), 


governed a Part of Theſſaly. This Prince had uſurped 


the Crown from Eſon, to whom it of Right belonged, 
and a long Series of Tyranny rendered him the Ob- 
ject of his People's Horror and Diſlike (2). For the 
better Underſtanding of this Hiſtory, we are to know 
that Tyro, the Daughter of the celebrated Salmoneus (3), 
having gained Neptune's good Graces, that is to ſay, 
one of his Prieſts, had by him Neleus and Pelias; but 
as theſe Sorts of Gallantries did not then mar a Lady's 
Fortune, ſhe was afterwards marricd to Crethens, of 
the Race of the Eolides, and had by him three Sons, 


Eſen, Pheres, and Amithaom. Cretheus built in Theſſaly | 


the City Jolcus, which he made the Capital of his Do- 
minions, and at his Death left the Crown to Eſon the 
eldeſt, leaving other Settlements to Pheres the Father 
of Admetus, and to Amithaon, without any Regard to 


Pelias, who was none of his. He however, after the 


Death of Cretheus, became very powerful, and de- 
throned Eſon, reducing him to a private Station, tho? 
he durſt not baniſh him from Jolcos. In the mean 
time, to ſecure the Crown, he no ſooner heard that 
Alcimede the Wife of Eſon (a), was delivered of a Son, 
than he fought all Means to deftroy him, becauſe the 
Oracle whom he had conſulted after his Uſurpation, 
had foretold him that he was to be dethroned by a 
Prince of the Race of the Eolides. Eſon and Alcimede, 
diſcovering the Tyrant's cruel Purpoſe, gave out that 
the young Diomedes, this was Jaſon's firſt Name, was 
dangerouſly ſick, and in a few Days after ſpread the 
News of his Death. - His Funerals were even prepared 


with great Solemnity; but inftead of his Interment, 


his Mother ſecretly conveyed him to Mount Pelton, 
where Chiron, the wileft and moſt ingenious Man of 
(i) Apollod. I. 1. (2) Valerius Flaceus, I. 1. (3) Apollod. I. 1. 
(a) Tho' the Antients vary a great deal about the Name of Fa- 
ons Mother, as may be ſeen in the Commentary of Mexiriac upon 
the Epiſtle of Hypſiphile to Faſon, yet moſt of them name her Ak- 


mMeae. 
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| explained by HisToRY, 9: 
his Time, took Care of his Education (1). Other Au- 
thors ſay Pelias never knew that Eſon had a Son till he 
was pretty well grown up, and that he had ſhipp*d him 
off in an old Weather-beaten Veſſel, in hopes he would 
periſh ; but that having been happily preſerved, Chi- 
von concealed him in his Cave (a. 

This young Prince, about the Age of twenty Years, 
went to conſult the Oracle, who-ordered him to dreſs 
himſelf after the Manner of the Magneſians, ſuperad- 
ding to that Habit a Leopard's Skin, like that which 
Chiron wore; to arm himſelf with two Lances, and to 


go in that Equipage to the Court of Jolcos, all which 


he punctually put in Execution. 

In going from Mount Pelion to that City, he had 
to paſs the Anaurus, a River unknown to the Geogra- 
phers, but which is ſo called by Apollodorus Rhodius 
and Lucan. This River, or rather Brook () having 
then overflowed its Banks, Fajon fortuned to meet Fu- 
no in the Form of an old Woman, who offered to car- 
ry him over upon her Shoulders. In the Paſſage the 
young Prince drop'd one of his Shoes. Diodorus Sicu- 


las, who relates this Circumſtance, ſays the Oracle 


which foretold Pelias that he was to be dethroned by 
a Prince of the Race of the Eolides, had added, that 


he was to beware of a Man who ſhould appear before 


him with one Foot bare, the other ſhod (c). Jaſon 

making his public Appearance in Jolcos, in the Equipage 

which the Oracle had preſcribed to him, drew the At- 

tention of the whole City. They were aſtoniſhed to 

ſee ſo handſome a Youth, in fo extraordinary a Habit. 

Pelias hearing of the Arrival of this Stranger, went 
| | 1 him- 
(1) Apollod. Valer. Fjacc. and eſpecially Pindar, Pyth. 4. 


(a) All the Antients are agreed that Jaſon was educated by 
Chiron, and the Scholiaſt on Pindar even quotes for Proof of it two 


_ Verſes of Heſiad. who expreſly ſays ſo. That Centaur taught him 


the Sciences which he himſelf profeſſed, eſpecially Medicine, and 
gave him for that Reaſon the Name of Jaſon, inſtead of Diamedes, 
which he had before. | 585 
(6) Valerius Flaccus names this River Enipeus, and Hyginus, Eve- 
nus; but to be ſure this is an Error in that Author. | 
(c) Apollod. 1. 1. Tzetzes upon Lycophr. and the Scholiaſt 
upon Pindar, Pyth, 4. TOR 
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10 MrrTHroLOGy and FanLEs Book III. 
himſelf to the Place where he was; and obſerving that 
he had but one Shoe, made no doubt but he was the 
Perſon with whom the Oracle had threatned him. 
However, he diſſembled his Surprize, and demanded 
of the Stranger who he was, Jaſon, without being ap- 
prehenſive of the Danger there was 1n declaring the 
Truth, told him briſkly that he was the Son of Eſon, 
and recounted to him in what Manner he had been edu- 
cated in Chiron's Cave: Then addreſſing himſelf to the 
chief of the Aſſembly, aſked them where his Father 
dwelt, was conducted to his Houſe, there received as 
his Son, while the Tyrant, who had the Mortification 
to ſee how much the People intereſted themſelves in 
the Prince, durſt make no Attempt againſt him. 

Pheres, who reigned in a Part of Theſſaly, hearing 
of his Nephew's Arrival, came to Tolcos, accompanied 
with his Son Admetus, and ſent for Neleus and Amithaon 
who were ſettled in Meſſenia. When the three Bro- 
thers were met, they ſpent five Days in rejoicing : 
On the fixth in the Morning Jaſon had an Interview 
with his Father and his Uncles, and they conſulted to- 
gether how to dethrone Pelias. After ſeveral Over- 
tures, it was agreed that they ſhould go, all to his Pa- 
lace (1); and upon their Arrival, Faſon addreſſed his 
Uncle in a bold courageous Manner, demanded of 
him the Crown which he had uſurped, reproached 
him with his unjuſt Procedure, and exhorted him a- 
micably to compromiſe the Matter; aſſuring him, 
that far from coveting his Poſſeſſions, however unjuſt- 
Iy taken from him, all he demanded was the Crown, 
and that he conſented to leave him all the Wealth he 

had acquired by it. ES 5 

Peleas was old, and hated by his People: ſo bold a 
Speech ſtruck him to the Heart, and he made no 
doubt but his Subjects, charmed with Jaſon's fine Ad- 
dreſs, would ſupport him with all their Might. Pers 
haps too he might apprehend, for Tyranny is always 
timorous, that there was already a Party formed againſt 

„„ 


1) Pind. loc. cit. 
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it him; thus, without daring openly to refuſe ſo reaſon- 
4 able a Propoſal, he ſought to evade it. . 
5 Jaſon was then in that Time of Life when the Love 
of Glory is the darling Paſſion ; and Pelias being per- 
- ſuaded that he might remove him from Jolcos by ſet- 
e ting before him an Opportunity of gratifying his Am- 
2 bition, told him that the unfortunate Phryxus, their 
7 common Relation, deſcended with them from Zolus, 
- had been aſſaſſinated in Colchrs, and that his Ghoſt had 
4 appeared to him, charging him to revenge his Death, 
, and to fave his Children who were every Day expoſed 
to the inſatiable Avarice of the Tyrant, who detained 


them at his Court. He added, that he was very rea- 

7 dy to reſign to him a Crown to which he had a legal 
. Title; but that as a Duty of Religion bound him to 
; the Expedition to Colchis, which he was not in a Con- 
dition to undertake himſelf, he hoped he would not 
refuſe to diſcharge it for him, and give Satisfaction to 
the injured Manes of a Relation who called aloud for 
Revenge. To make Jaſon reliſh this Propoſal the bet- 
ter, and the more to inflame his Ardour to undertake 
the Expedition, he told him that Phryxus, when he 
was obliged to abandon Thebes, had carried with him a 
Fleece of great Value, the Conqueſt whereof would 
enrich him, and at the ſame Time crown him with im- 
mortal Glory. Difturbed, as I have been, ſays Pelias, 
with frightful Dreams, I ſent to conſult the Oracle of 
Apollo, who made Anſwer, that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to appeaſe the Manes of Phryxus, and to bring them 
back to Greece (a); but my Years make ſo long a Voyage 
impoſſible for me. You who are in the Flower of Youth, 

are in a Condition to undertake it, your Duty engages you 
zo it, Glory calls and invites you; thereby you ſhall fulfil 
an Obligation which I am not able to diſcharge, and I 
ſwear by the Almighty Jove, from whom you and I derive 
our Original, that you ſhall no ſooner be returned, * 

wi 


(a) It was a common Opinion of thoſe Times, that the Manes 
of thoſe who died in a foreign Land, were in Exile, and ſtill ſought 
to return to their own Country. The Scholiaſt on Pindar, in Cen- 
firmation of this Opinion, cites two Verſes from Homer. 
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will eſtabliſh you in the Poſſeſſion of the Throne. that be- 
longs to you. | . ; 
This Propoſal was highly grateful to Jaſan, who 
having withdrawn to confer with his Father and Uncles, 
they reſolved unanimouſly to publiſh their Deſign 
through all Greece, to invite the Youth to join with 
him in ſo glorious and advantageous an Expedition. 

While the Choice of the Grecian, Youth were aſſem- 
bling in Theſſaly to accompany Faſon, a Ship was order- 
ed to be got ready proper for fo long a Voyage; this 
is the famous Argo, of which ſo many Fables have 
been uttered. As no Body has explained them better 
than Bochart (1), from him I ſhall partly borrow what 


Lam to fay on this Article, after I have delivered what 


the Antients themſelves ſay of it. 

In the firſt Place there are four Opinions concern- 
ing the Name Argo, which was given to this Ship. 
Apollonius, Diodorus Siculus, Ptolomeus Epheſtion in Pho- 
tits, Servins, and ſome others, will have it to have 
been derived from Argus, who propoſed the Plan of 
it; and then they vary too a good deal with reſpect to 
this Argus, who certainly cannot be the Argus whom 
Juno employed as a Guard to Jo, whoſe Time preceded 
that of the Argonauts by eight or nine Generations ; 
for which I refer to Megiriac (2), who has very juſtly 
remarked, that in Apollonius Rhodius, we muſt read 


Argus the Son of Aletfor, inſtead of Son of Areſtor, who 


is the Father of the antient Argus. Aleffor, a Theſpian 
by Birth, lived in the Time of the Argonauts, and 


-moſt of the Antients agree, that it was his Son built the 
Ship Argo, and took Care of it during the whole Voy- 


age: For we ought to reject the Opinion of Prolomy 


1 Epbeſtion, who ſaid, as we are told by Photius, that 
Hercules himſelf had built that Ship, and had given it 


the Name of Argo, from the Name of a Son of Jaſon, 


whom he loved, ſince we learn from Pindar, and moſt 
Authors, that J7aſon himſelf was but eight and twenty 
Tears of Age, when he undertook this Expedition. 


The 


0) Chan. I. 2. c. 12. (z) Upon the Epiſtle of Hypſiphile to 


Jaſon. 
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The ſecond Opinion is that of Diadorus Siculus (1), 
Servius (2), and the Scholiaſt upon Euripides (3), who. 
alledge, that the Name of Argo, was given to that 
Veſſel upon Account of its Swiftneſs, the Word dps 
ſignifying Swifrmn. nd | 
According to the third Opinion, which is that. of 
Tzetzes (4), it was fo called becauſe it was built at Argos, 
or rather becauſe it was made upon the Model of that 
of Danaus King of Argos, which Germanicus, in his Com- 
mentary upon Aratus, alledges to have been named A 


go. Laſtly, Cicero quotes two Verſes, intimating, that 


this Ship was named Argo, merely becauſe it carried the 
Greeks, Argivos. | | 

Argo, quia Achivi in ea delecti viri 

Vetti, petebant pellem inauratam arietis. / 
Theſe Verſes are from Ennius who tranſlated the Medea 
of Euripides; though Euripides ſays no ſuch Thing. 
The ſame Antients vary no leſs about the Quality of 
the Wood that was uſed in the Conſtruction of this 
Ship: I ſhall not enter here into any Detail, only ob- 
ſerve that according to Euripides in his Medea, and al- 


moſt all the Antients, it was built of the Wood of 


Mount Pelion, whence it had the Epithet given it of 
Tlyaizcs, and in Latin, Peliaca; and that it was built in 


a Place of Magnefia, which from that Time was ſtiled 


Pegaſæ, from the Word Tiyyvvps, ſignifying among 
other Things 20 build. The learned Scholiaſt on Apol- 
lonius (5) lays fo expreſly : Pegaſc 75 a Cape of Magne- 
fia, ſo called from the Ship Argos having been built 
there, In that Place there was a Temple of Apollo; 
hence that God, in Hęſiod, has the Name of Pegafian 
given him (6). There it was alſo that the Argonauts 
imbarked, and the particular Spot of Ground where 
this Imbarkation was made, from that Time got the 
Name of Apbetæ, as is poſitively aſſerted hy Strabo (7), 

and Stephanus, who cites for this Opinion Hellanicus. 
One Thing not to be omitted is, that in the Con- 
ſtruction of this Ship an Oak of the Foreſt of Dodona 
45101 1634 "Ws 


(1) L. 4. (z) Upon the fourth Eclo. of Virgil, (3) Trag. of 
Med. (4) Upon Lycephron. (5) Upon the firſt Bock of the Argo- 
zauts, (6) Upon Hercules's Buckler. (7) L. . 
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was imployed, which was put in the Prow, and hence 


undoubtedly came the Tradition, importing that the 


Ship Argo delivered Oracles, and gave Reſponſes to 
thoſe who conſulted it, as may be ſeen in Apollodorus, 
in Apollonius, Lycophron, Sc. whence it has the Epither 
given it of Loquax and Sacra. Valerius Flaccus places 
this Oak upon the Stern, and Appollonius Rhodius ſays 
it ſerved for a Maſt. : 

As for the Form of this Ship, *tis certain from all 


the Antients, whoſe Authorities need not be quoted 


here, that it was long, and nearly of the Figure of 
our Galleys, whereas thoſe which the Greeks uſed before 
were round; which makes Pliny ſay (1), Longa nave. 


Jaſonem primum navigaſſe, Philo Stephanus autor eſt. 


Where it is to be remarked by the by, that by long 
Ships the Greeks underſtood Ships of War, and by the 
round thoſe which ſerved for Merchants. *'T'is ac- 
cording to this Idea that the Scholiaſt on Ariſtopbanes 


explains theſe Words vaig perpes, long Ships, by vai; 


rode, Ships of War: And this ſingle Remark de- 
moliſhes the Opinion of M. le Clerc, who will have 
the Expedition of the Argonauts to have been only an 
Enterprize of Merchants, as has been already ſaid at 
the Beginning of this Chapter. There was even, ac- 


cording to Clidimus cited by Plutarch, a general Law 


for all Greece, forbidding Merchants to ſet ſail with a 
Ship containing more than a hundred Perſons, 

I promiſed after delivering the Opinions of the An< 
tients about the Ship Argo, to give Bochari's Sentiments 
of it, and I ſhall now fulfil that Promiſe, The Greeks, ſays 
this Author, had learned the Art of Navigation from 
the Phenicians, whom Cadmus brought into their Coun- 
try. The Phenicians made Uſe of two Sorts of Ships; 
the one round, which they called Gaulis, and the other 
long, which were denominated Arco ; whence the 
Greeks by changing the c into g, as of Cneius and 
Cains they made Gneius and Gaius, inſtead of Arco 
pronounced and wrote Argo. Appollonius ſays, this 
Galley conſiſted of fifty Oars, and calls it, TevTy#ovTepev 


v6; thus, continues our learned Author, we may 


| | conjecture 
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conjecture that it had twenty-five Oars on each Side, 
and fifty Cubits in Length. If we rely on Theocritus, 
who mentions it on Occaſion. of the young Hylas, it 
was even ten Cubits more in Length, having, accord- 
ing to him, thirty Oars on each Side. Conſequently, 
he concludes, it was neither from its Lightneſs nor 
Swiftneſs, as the Antients imagined, nor becauſe it 
was built by Argus, whoever he was, nor becauſe it 
carried the Greeks or Argives, that this Galley was 
named Argo; but on Account of its long Figure. 

The Antients are not agreed as to the The Number 
Number of thoſe who imbarked with / che Argo- 
Jaſon ; but the moſt common Opinion is . 
that they were fifty two. Firſt of all they conſider- 
ed who ſhould be the Leader in this Enterprize, and 
though Hercules, both by his Character and Exploits, 
might have diſputed it with any, he was however con- 
tent to yield the Honour thereof to Jaſon, as the one 
whom this Expedition more nearly concerned, being 


a near Kinſman of Phryxus ; beſides that Pelias had 


inveſted him with the Commiſſion. Next they nomi- 
nated the Pilot of the Ship, and this Truſt was veſted 
in Typhis, who was accounted a Son of Neptune, that 
is, he was a good Sea-Man. As moſt of the other 
Argonauts were celebrated Princes in that Time, I 


_ ought as I name them, to give their Characters in 


a few Words, reſerving the latter Part of this Book 
for a more particular Account of thoſe who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves not only in this but alſo in other 

Expeditions wherein they were concerned. | 
Jaſon, as Chief, claims the firſt Place in this Cata- 
logue; but what I have already ſaid, and what I ſhall 
be obliged to fay of him afterwards, will make him 
ſufficiently known. What I am to ſay of Hercules, 
whom I name immediately after Jaſon, will only 
turn upon what relates to this Enterprize, wherein 
lome Antients even pretend that he had no Part. All 
the reſt however agree that he embarked with the Ar- 
gonauts : Some alledging too that he was at firſt nomi- 
nated their Chief, and that Jaſon did not become fo — 
| | alter 
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pithæ, and in the hunting of Cachdon. 


Bock III. 


after Hercules had been left in Troas where he landed 
to go in queſt of Hylas, as I give Account in the Life 
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of Hercules, There are even Authors who will have 
it that this Heroe did not go the Length of Ala, but 


debarked upon the Coaſts of Theſſaly, in the Gulph of 


Mogiefia, where the Argonauts ſtopped to take in freſh 
Water, and that this Place was from that Time called, 
Apbetes, or the Place of Dereliction; others, on the 
contrary, that it was in that very Gulph the Argonauts 
imbarked, and that Mis ſignifies, the Place of 
Dep arture. '- 

If Hercules went not as far as the Coaſts of Aha, 
it was upon another Occaſion that he took the City 
Troy, and perhaps, as M. Freret obſerves in a Diſſer- 
tation of his printed in our Memoirs (1) upon his Re- 
turn from Zydia : But what makes againſt this Opinion, 
in the Trojan Expedition, this Heroe was accompanied 
with Telamon, on whom he beſtowed Heſione in Mar- 
riage, and it will not be eaſy to account for it how that 
Prince could then be upon the Coaſts of Phrygia. 

Theſeus, according to Plutarch, alſo — for 
this Expedition, but this Article is likewiſe liable to 
great Difficulty, as I have remarked in ſpeaking of 
that Prince. 

Acaſtus, the Son of Pelias and Anaxibia, was of the 
Number of theſe Chieftains. He was Couſin-German 
to Jon, and known by the Antients as a celebrated 


Hunter, very expert at handling the Bow, as Ovid re- 


marks: Jaculo gue infights Acaſtus (2). 

Again, ſome reckon Actor among the Argonauts; 
but as there were ſeveral Princes of that Name, he 
whom I take to be the Argonaut, muſt have been the 
famous Enrythus, Ovid (3) gives him a Place with his 
Father in the Battle between the Centaurs and the La- 
Theſe three 
Events happened near enough to one another, for the 
ſame Man to have been concerned in them all, as K 
{hall prove elſewhere. 

Aorides who is alſo ranked among the Argonauts, 65 

and 
(2) Met. 1. 8. | 


(1) Vol. v 60 Met, I. it. 
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Menetius the Son of Ador and Father of Patroclus. 
' Admetus, the King of Theſſaly, whom all the An- 
tients reckon in the Number of the Argonauts, was the 


Son of Pheres, and Grandſon of Cretbeus, and conſe- 


quently Faſors Couſin, The Story of the loving Ak 
ceſtes his Spouſe is univerſally known. 

Artalides the Son of Mercury, and of Eupoleme a Na- 
tive of Lariſſa, is added by ſome Authors to the Lift 
of the Argonauts, Tis faid of him that he had ob- 
tained of his Father Mercury two Favours. the one, 
that whether alive or dead he ſhould always be inform- 


I { ed of what was tranſacted in the World; the other, 
8 that he ſhould be one half of his Time among the 
Living, and che other half among the Dead: A Fable 


built perhaps upon his having been the Herald of the 


| ergan4dls, which Office occaſioned his being, often 


preſent, often abſent from the Army, and obliged him 


E | to be exactly informed of all that paſſed. He was al- 


ſo by his Mother's: Side of the Race of the Koliges, 
ſince ſhe was- the Daughter of Pifidice the Siſter . 
Cretbens. : 

Apollodorus is the only one who names 1 3 
Perſon unknown to the other Antients 3 he means 
perhaps an Inhabitant of a City ſituated upon the Coaſts 
of the Euxine Sea, which was called Almene, who em, 
barked with the Argonauts, and is ſtiled by that Author 
a Son of Mars, which agrees well enough toa Thracian: 
Bat what is more ſurprizing, Apollodorus is the only one 
who reckons the celebrated Amphiaraus among the Ar. 
gonauts. It is very poſſible that he was both in the 
Expedition to Colebis, and at the Siege of 7. eben 
where he died, as J ſhall ſhew afterwards. I 
As Apolladorus is the ſole Author who names Am- 
phiaraus, ſo he is the only one who has omitted Ampbixs 
damas, an Arcadian the Son of Aleus and Clecbule, and 
Brother of Igcurgus and Cepbeus, who is in all the other 
Liſts, as alſo Ampbion, the Son of Hyperaſius, a Native 
of Pallene in Arcadia, where his Father was King. We 
muſt not however confound this Amnpbion with the 

Vor. IV- C King 


and who is deſigned under this patronymic Name, is 


* 
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King of Thebes, who had the ſame Name, but was dead 
before this Expedition. 

All the Antients, with one accord, mention among 
the Argonauts the Pilote Hybis, of tlie little City Typha 
in the Extremity of Beotia upon the Sea-coaſt, whole 
Inhabitants were valued for being good Seamen. Some 
Authors make him the Son of Phorbas and Iman“, and 
others give him for his Father Anginus or Hagnius, He 
died at the Court of Lycus, in the Country of the Ma- 
riandinians, and his Place was ſupplied by the famous 
Anceus, who is reckoned the Son of Neptune, becauſe 
he was an excellent Pilote; his Mother was named 
Aftipalea, the Daughter of Phenix. Upon his Return 
from Colchis he applied himſelf to the Improvement of 
Agriculture, and took great Care of his Vineyards : As 
he bore too hard upon his Vine-dreſſers, and uſed them 
ill, he was told by one of them, that he would never 
drink of the Vine which he was then labouring. The 
Time of the Vintage being come, he ordered a Goblet 
to be quickly filled up of the firſt Juice that could be 
drawn from the Grape; and fixing his Eye upon him 
who had made the Prediction upon him, reproached 
the Man for his Want of Foreſight, upon which the 
Labourer replied, that many Things often intervened 
between a full Cup and the Time of drinking it. Ac- 
cordingly, in the very Moment he was bearing the 
Cup to his Mouth, he was informed that a monſtrous 
Boar was ravaging his Vines : Forthwith he parted 
with the Cup, flew to his Arms, and in purſuing the 
Boar received a Wound whereof he died ; and this 
Anſwer of Ancerns's Servant became a Proverb, which 
Cato thus turns into Latin: Multum intereſt inter os & 
offam ; though the Senſe of the Words of the Proverb 
is, Multa cadunt inter Calicem ſupremaque labra. We 
muſt not confound this Anceus with another of the ſame 
Name, whom all the Antients reckon in the Number 
of the Argonauts. He was the Son of Jycurgus, King 
of the Tegeates in Arcadia, who ſent him in his Place 
into Colchzs, becauſe he would not part with his Father 
Alceus, whole Age and Infirmities required his Preſence. 
0 . Ono- 
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' Onomacritns ſpeaks alſo of another Auceus of the City 
Pleuron in Etolia, whom he names among the Argonauts; 
but the Liſt of this antient Author is the leaſt exact of 


all; for he inſerts into it alſo one Aucyſtbeus, a Perſon 


aite unknown, unleſs we ſuppoſe, with ſome Authors, 


f that he had wrote Acaſtus the Son of Pelias, of whom 
be makes no mention, though he be owned by all the 


Antients to have been of the Number of the Argonauts. 
He names alſo one Areus; which is an Epithet often 
uſed by Homer, rather than a proper Name; for it 
was a common Practice with the antient Poets to give 
the Name of Mars, or Son of Mars, to Warriors cele- 
brated by their Exploits, 

The fame Author takes no Notice of two of the 
Name of Argus, whom all the reſt reckon among the 
Argonauts ; and as there were many Perſons of this 
Name, 'tis not eaſy to diftingutſh them. Tis how- 
ever commonly allowed, that one of theſe Argus's was 
the ſame who built the Ship r7g0. The other Argo- 
naut of the ſame Name was that Son of Phryxus, wha 
having ſuffered Shipwreck in his Return from Colchis, 
as has been ſaid, was driven upon an Iſland, whence 
Jaſon brought him back to his Mother with his Bro- 
thers. \ 

We know little about one Arms nius, or Armenus, 
whom ſome reckon in the Number of thoſe Chiefs who 
accompanied Jaſon, and alledge, that he was of a City 

of the ſame Name, ſituated between Pheres and Lariſſa, 
whether the Name of the City had been given to the 
Argonaut, or that of the Argonaut to the City, whereof 
perhaps he was the Founder; for all thoſe who em- 
barked with 7aſon were of the beſt Families in Greece. 

| Apollodorus again ſtands alone in filling up the Lift 
of thofe Heroes with the Names of Aſcalaphus and A 
menus, or rather Ialmeniue, as he calls him elſewhere z 
as he is allo named by Homer, both of them Sons of 


Mars, who had them by the fair Afoche. 


If Eſculapins aſſiſted in the Expedition of the Arro- 
nauts, tis ſurprizing that he is to be found only in Hy- 
Finus's a 'Tis true, Clement of Alexandria names 

C3; | him 
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him alſo with Caſtor and Pollux, upon the Authority 
of Apollonius Rbodius, who, however, in the Paſſage 
which he quotes, mentions only the Dioſcur/, without 
taking any Notice of Aſclepius or Eſculapius. As for 
Caſter and Pollux, there is not any one of the Antients 
has omitted them (a). 

Aﬀerion, though we know little elſe ht him, is 
however named among the Argonauts by ſome Authors, 


who ſay he was the Son of Cometes and Antigone, the 


Daughter of Phares ; and as Phares was the Brother 
of Cretheus the Son of EZolus, he was Faſen's Couſin : 
Cometes too, as well as his Wife, may have been of the 
Race of the Zolides. I am however of Opinion, that 
we muſt not confound this Aſterion, as Apollodorus has 
done, with Aferius the Son of Neleus, and Brother of 
Neſtor, who is alſo reckoned among the Argonauts. 


Thoſe who will have it that Atalanta embarked 
with theſe Captains, are certainly miltaken ; for what 


Probability 1s there that one young Woman alone 
would have undertaken this Expedition among all theſe 


Heroes ? 
Several of the Antients have alſo put down in their 


Liſt, Augeas, or Augias the Son of the Sun, or rather 


of Phorbas King of Elis; this is that Augeas whole 
Stables Hercules "Cleaned, which makes one of that * 
roe's Labours. 

Eupbemus is mentioned by Pauſanias alone, who in 
ſpeaking of the other Argonauts who were preſent at the 
Funeral Games celebrated by Acaſtus at his Return 
from Colebis, names ſome that are very little known to 
the other Antients; among the reſt Zurybates, who he 
fays diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Game of the Coit, 
He was the Son of Tebeon, and he it was that cured the 
Wound which Oileus received as he was hunting with 
Hercules the Birds of the Stymphalic Lake. Pauſanias 
adds next, that Melanian, Neotheus, Phalareus, Ar- 
genus and Iphiclus, are the five who ſeem to have diſ- 
puted the Prize of the Foot Race. This Iphiclus was 
the Father of AW laus, the firſt that was ſlain upon 

| the 
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the Banks of Troy when beſieged by the Greeks ; as 
for the reſt, they are not named by the other Antients 
among the Argonauts, According to the fame Au- 
thor, Jolas the Companion of Hercules in his Labours, 
won the Prize of the Chariot-race; and as it is pro- 
bable that none were admitted to thoſe Games but 
thoſe who had accompanied Jaſen, we may conclude 
that Jolas had left Hercules, as the other Argonants 
had done, and went with them to Colchis. 

Calais and Zethes, the Sons of Boreas and Orihbya, 
the Daughter of Erectheus King of Athens, are too fa- 
mous in this Expedition, to have been omitted; 1 
ſhall ſpeak of their Adventures in the Hiſtory of the 
Expedition which thoſe Heroes made after their De- 

arture from Greece. 2 
 Canthus the Son of Mas, or according to ſome Au- 
thors, the Son of Cometes, and Grandſon of Mas, 
who reigned in Elis, is alſo named among theſe Cap- 
tains z Apollonius ſays he periſhed in Licha, probably 
when the Ship Argo, in returning from Colchis, land- 


ed upon the Coaſts of Africa, as ſhall Ee faid after- 


wards. The ſame Author is ſingular in reckoning 
among theſe Chicftains, Autolycus, that celebrated 
Robber, who was the Son of Mercury and Chione the 
Daughter of Dedalion; but 'tis probable that he con- 
founded this Autolycus, who lived at a very great D:- 
ſtance from the Time of this Expedition, with ano- 


ther Prince of the ſame Name, who according to o- 


ther Authors joined the Argonauis near the City Sinope, 
with his two Brothers Deileon and Phlagius. The 
firſt was Father to Uly/ſes*s Great Grandfather, 

I ſhall only name Axorus, a Perſon unknown to all 
the Antients but Heſychius, who ſays he was for ſome 
Time Pilote to the Ship Argo. I ought not even to 
name Buphagus, tho' reckoned by ſome among the 
Argonauts: Perhaps *tis not without Reaſon that thoſe 


who have taken him into their Liſt are cenſured for 


having made a Perſon of the Epithet that was given 
to Hercules, becauſe he ate up all the Proviſions of the 
Argonauts; which probably was not one of the leaſt 

5 | C2 Motives 
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Motives that determined them to leave him in Froas. 

The brave Ceneus, the Son of Elatus, fo celebrated 
in the Battleebetween the Centaurs and the Lapithe, is 
named among Jaſon's Companions by Hyginus alone: 


His Son Serenus is alſo in the Liſts given by other Au- 


thors, of thoſe who joined in this Expedition. Ce- 
Pbeus an Arcadian, the Brother of Lycurgus, and Son 
of Aeus, is mentioned by all the Antients. 


C:z5 is named by none of thoſe who have written 


upon the Expedition of the Argonauts; but Strabo's 
Authority ſcems ſufficient to give him a Plage among 
thoſe Heroes. That Author ſays the City Pruſa in 
Bilhynia, rebuilt by Prufias, was formerly named Ci- 
us, from the Name of its Founder, who built it upon 
his Return from Colchis. 

Clytus and Iphitus, the Sons of Eurythus and Antio- 
pe, come from Oechalia, where their Father reigned : 
Eumedon, the Son of Bacchus and Ariadne, and Clyme- 
uus, the Brother of Iphiclus, and Uncle of Proteſilaus, 
are found but in a few Authors. 

As there were ſeveral Deucalions, Authors are at a 
Loſs to determine which of them is he whom we find 
in ſome Liſts of the Argonauts : We may however 
reckon, with a great deal of Probability, that he ts 
either the Son of Minos I. or the Son of Melampus, 
Jaſen's Kinſman by Eels, who had both the Name 
of Deucalicn, and lived in the Time of this Expedition. 

There is as little Ditfculty in determining who that 
Echioa was, whom all the Antients make to have ac- 
companied Jaſon; tis undoubtedly he wha was ſaid to 
be the Son of Mercury and Antianira, For the one, 
who lived in the Time of Cadmus, and whoſe Son was 
Pentheus, cannot be the Argonaut now in queſtion. 
Echion was a Man of Cunning and Policy, and this is 
what made him be called a Son of Mercury; accords 
ipgly he was employed as a Spy during the Voyage 

Ergynus, another celebrated frroneut, who ſhared 
the Piloteſhip with Tiphis, was undoubtedly accounted 
a Son of Neptuae, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe 
he was expert in Navigation. We ate to think the 

| tame 
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ſame of Euphemus, who was alſo ſaid to be the Son of 
Neptune and Macioniſſa, and who, after the Death of 


Tiphis, was made Pilote of the Ship Argo. All thoſe 
who have given account of the Argonauts make Men- 


tion of him; and I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of 
him afterwards. 


In the Number of the Argonauts is alſo reckoned 
Phlias, who communicated his Name to that ſmall 
Country near Sicyon, which is watered by the River 
Aſopus, and which was called Phlia/ia: He paſſed for 
the Son of Bacchus, his Mother was Arethyrea, and 
not Ctonophile, who was rather his Wife, by whom he 
had a Son named Androdamas. = 

Euryalus, the Son of Meciſtius, the Grandſon of 
Talaus, and Great-grandſon of Amithaon, who had 
for his Father Cretheus, is alſo reckoned among the 
Argonauts, We find this ſame Prince at the Siege of 
Troy, where Homer ſays he commanded the Argives 
with Diomedes. | 

Eurydamas, the Son of Iras and Demonaſſa, is named 
by Hyginus alone, tho' his Brother Eurytion is in all the 
Authors who have ſpoke of the Argonauts, Several 


Antients have confounded this Eurytus with Eurytion ; 


but I believe we muſt diſtinguiſh them, and make of 
the latter a third Argonaut, who is omitted by none of 
thoſe who give account of this Expedition; and as 
ſeveral Authors concur in making Eurytus the Son of 
Mercury and Antianira, and Brother to that Echion 
whom I mentioned a little before, we muſt conclude 
from thence that this Eurytus is not the ſame with Eu- 
rytus the King of Oechalia, whom Hercules put to 
Death, and whoſe two Sons, Iphitus and Clyius, were 


of the Number of the Argonauts. 


Pofides, an antient Author, cited by Atheneus, rec- 
kons alſo in the Number Glaucus, without ſaying any 
more about him. *Tis not probable that he means 
Glaucus of the City of Anthedvn, that celebrated Fiſh- 
er mentioned by Ovid, who ſays he was transformed 
into a Sea-God, and who, according to Apollonius, 


role up from the Bottom of the Water to let the #- 


C4 gonauts 
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gonauts know that Deſtiny ſtood in the Way of Her- 
cules's Voyage to Colchis, and that they had done 
right to leave him: Thus J reckon he deſigned Glau- 
cus the Son of Si/yphns, the Grandſon of Eolus, and 
Jaſon's Kinſman, 

Idas, a Meſſenian, and Brother of Lyncens, is cele- 
brated among theſe Captains. He, as well as Jaſon, 
was deſcended from Eolus, fince his Father Apbareus 
was the Son of Perieres, whoſe Grandfather was Eo- 
tis. Arane his Mother, the Daughter of Oebalus, 
gave her Name to a City of Meſſenia. 

14mon is named alſo by almoſt all the Antients. As 
BY this was a celebrated Soothſayer, he had Apollo given 
mY him for his Father; but Hyginus, upon antient Au- 
"oh thorities, afferts that he was the Son of Mas, and that 
Argos was his Country. Some of the Antients con- 


found Jamon with Mopſus, and others diſtinguiſh them. | Sc 
Tho” Idmon foreſaw, by the Principles of Divination, ER be 
that he was to periſh in this Voyage, he imbarked fa 
however, and actually died either of Sickneſs, ac | tt 
cording to ſome, or, according to others, of a Wound pl 
which he had received at the hunting of the Boar in . bi 
the Country of the Mariandinians. = 0 
Tolaus, the Son of Iphiclus, and Nephew of Hercu. 
les, is named among the Argonauts by hone but Hygi- h 
nus, and Ovid ſays he aſſiſted at the hunting of Caly- — 
don: He might very well have been at both theſe A 
Exploits. The fabulous Tradition delivered by this Vi 
laſt Author, 1mported that Hebe had renewed his 4 
Youth at the Requeſt of Hercules; which means that þ 
this Prince advanced in Years, had recovered all the C 
Vigour of Youth, when he ſlew ZEuryſtheus, who, af- a 
ter Hercules's Death, declared War againſt the Athe- T 
nians, to oblige them to deliver up to him the Hera- t 
clides, who had thrown themſelves upon their Mercy, 
to ſecure them from the Perſecutions of this Enemy. 1 
Among the Argonents are alſo named two Iphiclus's, t 


one the Son of Theftius, the Brother of Althea, Me- 
il leager's Mother, and the other the Son of Philacus, 
1 and Father of Prolęſi aus. Valerius Flaccus is the only 
6 | one 
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one who reckons in this Number Ibis the Son of 
Aleftor ; and none but Hyginus name [xition of the 
City of Corinth, Mumunkerus thinks there is a Fault in 
the Text of that Author, and that we are to read 


3 Cantbus inſtead. of Ixition; this Canthus I have alrea- 


dy taken notice of. 

If Laertes, the Son of Arceſius, and Father of Uly/- 
ſes (a), was among the Argonauts, *tis ſurprizing that 
he is mentioned by none but Apollodorus. What may 
be ſaid in Vindication of this Author, is, that Laer- 
tes was contemporary with Jaſon, and his Kinſman ; 
and this perhaps 15 the Reaſon why he has inſerted him 


in his Lift, where he has omitted Leodatus, the Son of 


Bias, the Brother of. Talaus and Arcius, who are ail 
three named among the Argonauts. 
They have not omitted the celebrated Lyncens, the 
Son of Apharens, and Brother of Idas, who muſt not 
be confounded with the Son of Epytus, who had the 
ſame Name. This is that Lyncens, who is faid by all 
the Antients to have been ſo quick-ſighted, that — 
ſaw even into the Bowels of the Earth; a Hyp 
bole under which is figured a Man ſkilful in the Search 
of Metals. 

Meleager, the Son of Oeneus King of Calydon, muſt 
have been very young when he ſet out for this Expe- 
dition with Tydeus his Father's Brother, ſince he had 


a Governor given him, Lecdatus his natural Brother, 


whom ſome Authors have alſo reckoned among the 
Argonauts, As all the Antients are agreed that Me- 
kager was of the Number of theſe Heroes, tis evi- 
dent that the famous hunting of the Cahdonian Boar, 
and the Death of this Prince, who periſhed in the 
Manner known to all the World, are Events poſterior 
to the Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece. 

The famous Diviner Mopſus is alſo reckoned of the 
Number by all the Antients, tho” they are divided as 
to the Place of his Nativity : Some think he was of 

Oechale, 


(a) Homer, who often ſpeaks of Laertes in his Odyſſey, ne- 


3 jab uates in the leait that he joined 1 in this Exped: you. | 
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Oechalia, but the moſt common Opinion makes him 


a Theſſalian, of the City of Titarene. th; 
T preſume we are not to confound this Mepſus with = 
another Diviner of the ſame Name; the firſt was 1 


the Son of Ampycus and Chloris, whence he got the 
Name of Amtycides; the ſecond had for his Father 


Tirgſias; the firſt practiſed Divination during the Voy- | ” 
age to Colchis (1); the ſecond ſignalized himſelf at WF J 
the Siege of Thebes (2), and both of them were very | 
much honoured after their Death, and had Oracles = <q 
which were often conſulted. That of Mopſus the J, 
Son of Tirefas was in Cilicia, and that of the Argo- WF +1 
naut was in Africa, where he died in his Return from ⁊ >; 
Calchis (3). = A 
Butes the Athenian is mentioned by all the Au ho as 
who have ſpoke of the Argonauts. After his Death alf 
he was honoured by the Athenians as a Heroe, and he . th. 
had an Altar, according to Pauſanias (4), in the Tem- as 
ple of Erechibeus. th 
Nauplius, the Son of Neptune and Amymone, Dana- 1. 
uss Daughter, is alſo reckoned in all the Liſts, as al- MF C 
| ſo Menetius, who is omitted by none of the Antientsz O, 
he was the Son of Actor and Egine, and Father of the th 
famed Patroclus. | =_ T, 
Neleus the Brother of Pelias, who had quitted The/ſ= MR N. 
ſaly to go and ſettle at Pylos in the Peloponneſus, came WR {4 
with Periclymenes his Son, to imbark with Jaſon: This ſal 
is the ſame Perichymenes, who being transformed into = 
an Eagle, was ſlain by Hercules; whence we may con- fo 
clude, that it was not till after the Expedition of the ro 
Argonauts this Heroe made an Inroad into the Pelopon- | ſto 
zeſus, during which he ſlew all the Children of Ne- co 
us, Nefor excepted, whom Valerius Flaccus (5) al- ſe; 
ſo makes to have been at the Conqueſt of the Golden | Ti 
Fleece, : 
7 We have none but Avolladorus who names n gan 
11 the Son of Ezolus, and Great-grandſon of Eelus by 4 
1 Calice his Grandmother; and Hy ginus is the only one a8 
Who of 
l i | (1) Statius Thebaid. I. 3. v. 520. (2) Straho, 1. 14. (3) Amm, © E. 


Marcell. 1. 14. Apuleius. (4) In Attic. (5) L. I. v. $50. | 


1 
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| who reckons among the Argonauts Oileus the Father of 


that Ajax who raviſhed Caſſandra ; but in all the Liſts 
we find Peleus, the Son of AÆacus, and Father of Achil- 
les, as alſo Te/amon his Brother. 

Peneleus, the Son of Hipalmus, Staphylus, Phanus 
and Phalerus, the Sons of Acon the Athenian, are lit- 
tle known, tho' the Name of the laſt is in all the Liſts, 
whereas none but Apollodorus names the reſt. 

Philammon, the Son of Apollo and Chione, celebrat- 
ed in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, is mentioned among the 
Argonauts by none but Hyginus, who takes alſo into 
the Number of thoſe Captains Philoctetes the Son of 
Pean, the Companion of Hercules, and Heir to his 
Arrows, who afterwards joined in the Siege of Troy, 
as ſhall be ſaid in the Sequel. The ſame Author is 
alſo the only one who reckons among them Phocas, 
the Son of the Lapithe Ceneus, of the City Magneſea, 
as alſo his Brother Priaſus, and his Coulin Polyphemas, 
the Son of the Theſſalian Elatus, the Brother of Cene- 


us. But what ſhall we think of one Ther/anon, the 


Child of the Sun, and Leucotbea, the Daughter of 
Orcamus King of Perfia, whom Hyginus names among 
the Argonauts? Shall we ſay it is an Error in the 
Text, and that we are to read Philammon? But this 
Name is joined to a Genealogy which admits not of 
ſuch Corrections. I leave alſo to Muncherus the The 
ſalus whom he has inſerted in the Catalogue he has 
made up from that Author, May he not have taken 
for an Argonaut the Country where moſt of the He- 
roes were born ? I have not the ſame Opinion of The- 
flor, the Father of the celebrated Calchas, who, ac- 
cording to the antient Scholiaſt on Apollodorus, was in- 
ſerted by ſome of the Antients into the Number of 
Jaſon's Companions. 

J have reſerved for the Cloſe of this Liſt, Theſeus 
and his Friend Piriibhous, who are named among the 
Argonauts, by none but Hyginus and Apollodorus; where- 
as Apollonius Rhodius aſſerts, that they were then both 
of them confined in Priſon, by Aidopens King of 
Epirus, upon whoſe Daughter Pirithous had attempted 

a Rape; 
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a Rape; and whom other Authors will have not to have 
yet left Trezene. Plutarch in the Life of Theſens, ſays 


indeed, that Hero performed this Expedition with the 


other Argonauts : but like an inaccurate Compiler, he 
plainly contradicts himſelf, ſince in the ſame Life he 
fays, Theſens at his firſt ſetting out from Trezene for 


Athens, where he was acknowledged by his Father, 


found Medea there: Now Medea returned not till the 
Return of the Argonauts. The Age JI am now ſpeak- 
ing of is full of chronological Difficulties, and the Life 
of Theſeus makes one of the moſt conſiderable of them. 


Some make him too young at the Time of the Con- 


queſt of the Argonants, others again make him too 


old. If we conſider the Genealogies of thoſe Times, 
The ſeus would have been even extremely old, if not 


dead, when the Argonauts ſet out, ſince Hypſipbile was 
the Daughter of Thaas, and Thoas the Son of that ſame 


Ariadne, whom Theſeus left in the Iſland of Naxos: 9 
Accordingly we find in Apollonius (1), and Valerius 


Flaccus (2), Faſon reciting to Medea the Story of The- 
ſeus and Ariadne. On the other hand, the Arrival of 
Theſeus at Athens after his Departure from Trezene, is 
ſufficiently marked by Diodorus (3), Plutarch (4), and 


Pauſanias; and according to theſe Authors he was at 


that time very young, and in a Virgins Habit, that 
he might not be known. Theſe Authors ſay it was 
in the Time that Egeus his Father was new married to 


Medta, and conſequently long after Jaſon's Exped!- 


tion. Further, we know that this Heroe, younger 
than his Couſin Hercules, lived to the Time of the 
Trojan War. After the Authorities now offered, I 
am determined upon the whole to believe, that he is 
not to be reckoned in the Number of the Argonants. 


There is no Jeſs Difficulty as to the Time of the War 


with the Centaurs, and of the hunting of Calydon; 
for all the Antients agree, that Theſeus was preſent at 
the Mar riage of Prrithous, and at the Battle of the 


Centaurs ; and all inform us alſo, that he joined in the 


hunting of the Cahdonian Boar; Events which border 
very 


wn. 


explained by H18TORy, : 29 
very near upon the Conqueſt of the Argouauts, and the 
frit whereof, I believe, even preceded it. Thus tis 
W impoſſible for us to extricate ourſelves from theſe 
= Difficulties. Be 3 : 
i; Such were the Heroes who joined in the Conqueſt 
of the Golden Fleece, that is, all who were moſt diſtin- 
= guiſhed in Greece at that Time, both for their Valour 
and their Birth, and whereof the moſt Part were Ja- 
ſon's Relations, becauſe at that Time, almoſt all Greece, 
except a Part of the Peloponneſus, was peopled by Deu- 
XZ -:alion's Deſcendants, from whom he derived his Ori- 
y inal. = 
5 As the Art of Navigation was then ſo little known, 
that they kept generally pretty near the Coaſts, and 
yet foreſaw they would be obliged often to loſe ſight 
of them, they applied to Chiron to make up a new 

Kalendar, and to reform the old one; becauſe, accord- 
5: ing to the old Kalendar, where the Aſcenſions and 


15 Declinations of the Sun were net marked, the Equi- 
-naxes and the Solſtices happened in times remote from 
of ME the Points where they ought to have been fixed: 
is Chiron, ſay ſome Authors, rectified them, and formed 
d | a Kalendar proper to direct the Princes in their Navi- 


cation ; which Opinion I have examined in a Chapter 
by itſelf (1). 

When all things were in readineſs for the Voyage, 
Faſon, according to Apollonius, before he ſet fail, or- 
dered a ſolemn Sacrifice to the God the Founder of 
his Race, and to all the Divinities whom he thought 
able to ſucceed his Enterprize. Every one was zea- 
lous to carry Stones for erecting the Altar (2), which 
was covered with Olive-branches. After the ordi 
Oblations, the Prieſts ſprinkled upon the Altar Flour 
mixed with Honey and Oil, offered up two Oxen to 
the Gods in Honour of whom the Sacrifice was per- 
formed, and invoked their Protection from the Dan- 
gers of ſo long a Voyage. Jupiter, adds Apollonins 
after Pindar (3), promiſed by the Voice of Thunder 

| | his 

(1) B. II, Ch. 12. p. 541, (2) Apoll. c. 4. (3) Pyth. 
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his Aid to this heroic Body, who imbarked after the 
Sacrifice. | 

The Argonauts were already in the Ship, when Chiron 
arrived to take leave of his dear Jaſon; and after 
having embraced him as well as the other Heroes, 
gave them proper Directions for their Voyage, and 
offered up Vows for the happy Succeſs of their En- 
terprize. He hugged the young Achilles in his Arms; 
a Circumſtance which I remark, becauſe it will be of 
uſe afterwards to prove the Date of this Expedition, 

In fine, the Wind being favourable, they launched 
out into the Sea, and ſet ſail. 


e 
The Voyage of the Argonauts 10 Colchis. 


| ſeveral Adventures, which I ſhall endeavour to 
reduce to Hiſtory, was at firſt proſperous enough ; but 
a Storm obliged them very ſoon to put in to the Iſland 
of Lemnos. The Women in that Iſland had failed in 
their reſpect to Venus, and the Goddeſs in revenge, had 
infected them with ſuch a bad Smell, that their Hus- 
bands had forſaken them, for Slaves whom they had 
taken from the Thracians, with whom they were at 
War. The Lemnian Ladies, exaſperated with this 
ſignal Contempt, conſpired againſt the Men in the 
Iſland, and falling upon them in their Sleep, aſſaſſinated 
all of them who were in Lemnos, for the greater Num- 
ber was not there at that Time, as we ſhall ſee after- 
wards. Hyp/iphile alone ſpared the Life of her Father 
Thoas, who was the King of the Iſland, However 
extraordinary this Fact appears, *tis however confirmed 
by the unanimous Teſtimony of all the Ancients ; for 
their varying in ſome Circumſtances, inſtead of de- 
ſtroying it, demonſtrates on the contrary, that it was 

generally believed. Apollodorus (1), and after him 


Suidas, alledge that Venus's Reſentment was owing to 


the Lemnian Women having deſiſted to offer Sacrifice 


(1) IL 2. 


IM Voyage of the Argonauts, which furniſhes 


— 1 — 4 [Os] 4 by — by — 1 


to accompliſh the Vow which Orpheus had made dur- 


Chap. I. erplained by HISsTOR TJ. nn 


to her, and we know how highly the Gods thought 
themſelves outraged by ſuch Sort of Contempr. 


The Scholiaſt on Zuripides (1), after Hyginus (2), lays 
EZ this Goddeſs was provoked at the aboliſhing of a Feſti- 
val, which uſed to be celebrated in her Honour, 
= which amounts to much the ſame, and was equally 
& puniſhable according to the Principles of their Theo- 
Jogy. Others in ſhort (a), aſcribe the Cauſe of the 
XZ Goddeſs's Wrath to the Adventure of the Net in that 


261 
1 


Iland, the Work of Vulcan, who by means thereof 
diſcovered to the Gods the Adultery of his Spouſe 
with Mars. The learned Scholiaſt on Apollonius (3), 
ſays after Myrtilus of Leſbos, that it was Medea, upon 
the Return of the Argonauts, had infected the Wo- 
men of Lemnos; but this Opinion which changes the 
Time of this Event, is embraced by no other Author. 
Since this Adventure is generally atteſted, in order 
to reduce it to Hiſtory, we need but ſet the Fiction of 
Jenus's Wrath aſide, and ſay that thoſe Wives jea- 
lous of the Slaves who had been preferred to them, 
revenged themſelves upon them at a Time when part 
of the Men in the Iſland were abſent and engaged in 
the Thracian War. In this Conjuncture the Argonauts 


arriving at Lemnos, the married Women run to the 


Shore to oppoſe their landing, upon which enſued a 
Skirmiſh (4) ; but our Warriors, whom the Ladies 
had miſtaken for their Husbands, making themſelves 
known, were kindly received by them. They ſpent 
two Years in the Iſland, where they had ſeveral 
Children, who were thoſe Mynians I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of afterwards. Hypfiphile for her part 
had two by Zaſen, the one of whom was called Thoas 
after his Grandfather, the other Euneus, who com- 
manded the Lemnians at the Siege of Troy. | 

From Lemnos the Argonauts went to Samothrace, firſt 


ing 


| {1) Upon the Trag. of Hecuba, (2) Ch. TH 
(a) g upon the 5th Book of Statius's Thebaid. Val. Flacc. 
2, Ce. 5 


(3) Upen the fir Book of the Argonauts. (4) Soph. Lemn. 
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ing the Storm we have mentioned; and in the ſe- 
cond Place, becauſe Caſtor and Pollux, according to 
DiodorusSiculus (1), were deſirous to be initiated into the 
Myſteries that were celebrated in that Iſland, in order 
to render the Gods propitious to their Expedition. 

As they were at Sea after departing from Lemnos, 
the Hrrbenians gave them a bloody Battle, where all 
our Heroes were wounded, except Glaucus, who diſ- 
appeared, and was taken into the Number of the Sea- 
Gods (2). From thence they entered the Helleſpont, 
turned towards Afa, and landed upon the Coaſts of 
the Leſſer Myſia, above Treas; and there it was that 
Hercules, Telamon, and las loſt them, as ſhall be more 
fully ſaid afterwargs (3). 

From thence the Argonauts landed at Cyzicum, a 
1 City ſituated at the Foot of Mount Dindymus, whereof 
[8 Cyzicus was King. Beſides the Molions who inhabited 
his City, Apollonius Rhodius (4) ſays, there were Giants 
vrho had each fix Arms and ſix Legs, whom Juno had 
made the Earth produce to be the Death of Hercules; 
that is, ſome Pyrates who cruized upon their Coaſts 
with ſix Ships, ſignified by the Number of their Arms 
and Legs; or, which comes to the ſame, ſome Free- 
booters who ravaged the Country, as we learn by 
Polygnotus, cited by the ancient Scholiaſts; for they 
gave the Name of Giants to that fort of Banditti, as 
well as to thoſe who were of an extraordinary Size, 
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The King being apprized by an Oracle of the Arrival c 
| of thoſe Strangers, gave them a favourable Reception; : bei 


and after giving them an Entertainment, and large ' 7 
Preſents, he diſmiſſed them; but being driven back | N 
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in the Night- time, by a contrary Wind, into the ſame 1 

Part, Cyzicus hearing a Ship was newly arrived, and ies 

apprehending 1t to be the Pelaſgi his Enemies, went 1 

to attack them, and was ſlain in the Engagement by | 1 

Jaſon himſelf, who to expiate this Bloodſhed, tho? in- : 7 

voluntary, having firſt given the Prince a magnificent 5 \ 
F aneral, offered a : Sacrifice to the Mother of the Gods, | 

and (1 

1. Pauſis i . C. 12. 2 (3 
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and built her a Temple upon Mount Dyndimus, im- 


© ploying therein the Water of a Fountain which the 
= Goddeſs, we are told by the Poets, made to ſpring 
X out of the Earth; that is, ſetting aſide the Marvel- 
XZ lous, which the Argonauts found in an unknown Spot 


of Ground. Clyte, the Wife of that King, not being 


able to ſurvive the Death of a Huſband whom ſhe 
XX fondly loved, hanged herſelf in Deſpair, as we read 
in Apollonins and his Scholiaſt, who had borrowed the 


Story I have now related from the Periplus of Cal. 


After departing from Cyzicum, our Voyagers ſpent 


X ſome time in Bebrycia, which was the old Name of 


Bithynia, if we may believe Servius (1). There reigned” 


Amycus, who was wont to challenge in Gauntlet- 
fight thoſe who arrived in his Dominions, Pollux 


accepted the Challenge ; but having learned that Am- 


buſcades were laid for him by the Prince, to take 
away his Life, he called one of his Companions to his 
Aſſiſtance, and ſerved the King himſelf with his own 
x Meaſure. Tpeocritus, in the Idyllium he has compoſed 


upon the Dioſcuri (2), deſcribes this Combat, as alſo 
Valerius Flaccus (3). Virgil, who keeps always Proba- 
bility in his Eye, ſpeaking of Butes, celebrated in the 
Gauntlet-fight, ſays he came from the Bebrycians, and 
valued himſelf on having derived his Original from 
Amycus (4). | EE | 
After the Death of Amycus, the Argonauts ſet out 
from his Dominions to continue their Voyage; but 


being driven by Streſs of Weather upon the Coaſts of 
| Thrace, they landed at Sa/mydeſſa, where reigned Phi- 


neus the Son of Phenix, a Prince old and blind, who 


was continually tormented by the Harpies. Some 


Authors make Phineus to have reigned in Bithynia ; 
others in Arcadia; but the moſt common Opinion, and 
that which Servius follows (5), is, that he was King 


of Salmydeſſa in Thracia, He married Cleobule, accord- 


Vol.. D ing 
0 Upon the cth of the Des v; %%% na 
(3) L. (5) Upon the 21cth Verſe of the 


L. 4. - {4) Sn $. 
id. * 4 5 
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34 MrrtuoLocy and Fan.ts Book III. 
ing to the ſame Author, or Cleopatra (1) the Daughter 
of Orythia and Apollo, or rather of Boreas King of a 

Part of Thrace, and his Neighbour, and had by her 
two Sons Plexippus and Pandion; but having afterwards 
divorced this Princeſs and married Idea the Daughter 
of Dardanus (2), this cruel Step-dame, to get rid of 
theſe two Princes, accuſed them of having offer'd to 
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diſnonour her, and the too credulous Phineas put out 

their Eyes. The Gods, we are told, made uſe of the 55 
Northwind to be the Inſtrument of their Revenge, and 7 
by means thereof ſtruck him blind; which no doubt _ 
means, that Boreas his Father-in-law retaliated upon P, 
him the ſame Puniſhment he had inflicted upon his RF ,, 


two Sons. | | ok 
As the Traditions of theſe antient Hiſtories were 
never uniform, ſome Authors will have it, that Phineus 


, Fg 8 to) 
was ſtruck blind by Neptune (3), for having ſhewn fo. 
the Argonauts the Way to Colchis; others, that it was C 


for having diſcloſed the Secret of the Gods; which 
ſignifies ſome Piece of Indiſcretion that Prince had / 
been guilty of, like that of Tirefas, They add * 
further, that he was at the ſame Time given over to T1 
the Perſecution of the Harpies. Theſe Monſters, for 
whereof the Poets have ſaid ſo much, were as Hejod the 
tells us, the Offspring of Thaumas and Electra. They Rx 
were three Siſters, Celeno, Ocipeta, and Aello, who with 
a Woman's Face, had a Bill and crooked Claws, and 
a prodigious big Belly (a). They raiſed a Famine 
wherever they came, carried off the Proviſions from 
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1 Phineus's Table, poiſoned whatever they touched, and 
| predicted future Events. 
1 Phincus having given a kind Reception to the Ar. 
ſ 1 gonauts, and promiſed them a Guide (4) to conduct 
9 them through the Cyanean Rocks, or Symplegades, 
; al which were then reckoned extremely dangerous to pr. 
i they offered to employ their utmoſt Efforts to deliver 
| 1 pa] him 
3 (1). Apollon. I. 5. (2) Apellod. (3) Apollod. 
1 (4) Virginei volucrum vultus, fædiſſima ventris 
LE | Proluvies, uncæque manus, & pallida ſemper 1 
1 Ora fame. Firg. En. I. z. 3 0 
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chap. JI. explained by HISTORY. 35 
him from the Perſecution of thoſe Monſters, and Ca- 
lais and Zethes the Sons of Boreas, who had Wings, 
urſued them without Intermiſſion as far as the Iſlands 
Plate, in the Jonian Sea; and there it was that they 
received an Order from the Gods by Iris, to give them 
no further Diſturbance, but to return. This return 
copy was the Occaſion of changing the Name of thoſe 
Iſlands, which from that Time were called Stro- 
phades. 
This Fiction undoubtedly conceals ſome Truth; ac- 
cordingly great Pains have been taken to find 1t out. 
Palephatus is of Opinion, that the Harpies were Phi- 
neuss own Daughters, who ruined him by their De- 


bauchery. According to Servius (1), they were the 


Furies who inceſſantly reproached him for his Cruelty 
towards his Children; and *tis true that Virgil con- 
founds the Harpies with thoſe Goddeſſes (2). M. & 
Clerc (3), takes the Harpies for a Swarm of Locuſts, 
which after they had laid waſte Biibynia and Paphla- 


gonia, produced a Famine there; and it muſt be owned, 


that his Explication of this Fable is very ingenious. 
The Word Arbe, ſays he, of which that of Harpy is 
formed, ſignifies a Locuſt; and as the Northwind rid 
the Country of them, having driven them as far as 
the Jonian Sea, where they periſhed, hence it was fa- 
bled, that the Sons of Boreas had put them to flight. 
Whatever the Poets, continues he, have ſaid of the 
Harpies, agrees to the Locuſts. To raiſe Famine, is 
not this to carry off the Food even from the Tables of 
Kings ? To fay that they are invulnerable, is undoubt- 
edly true in reſpect of their prodigious Number; that 
they were the Dogs of Jupiter or Funo, that they had 
the Gift of Prediction, and that Tartarus had thrown 


them out; in fine, that they returned as faſt as they 


were purſued : What elſe does all this ſignify ? but 
that this Plague was conſidered as an Effect of Divine 
Vengeance, which the Gods had poured forth from 
the Gulph of Hell, to be a ſad Prognoſtic of Famine 

D 2 and. 


1) Ibid. 8 8 0 7 ; A a 
Univerſ. T. 200 ee their Hiſtory, Vol. III. B. 4. (3) Bibl. 
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Book III. 
and Deſolation, and to make ſuch Havock as was not 
in the Art of Man to prevent. And what others add 
of their being the Daughters of Neptune and the 


Earth, is agreeable to the ancient Phyſiology, which 
taught that all Inſects were formed of a Mixture of 
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Earth and Water, We may add further, that the 
Names given them by the Antients, wonderfully qua- 


drate with this Explanation, ſince Occipeta, ſignifies 
Volatile, Celeno, Obſcurity, a Cloud; and Aello, a Storm; 


and 1s it not their Nature to fly, to obſcure the Air, 
and make greater Havock than the moſt violent 
Storms ? . 
However happy theſe Conjectures are, I cannot 
give into them: 1/, Becauſe the Scene of this Adven- 
ture not having been in Bithynia, but in Thrace, the 
Northwind cannot have driven the Harpies to the 


Stropbades. 2dly, In ſupport of this Explication Calais 


and Zethes can only be conſidered as allegorical Per- 
ſonages, againſt the Sentiment of all Antiquity, which 
takes them for Heroes, the Sons of Boreas King of 
Thrace, but confounded ſometimes with the Wind of 
the ſame Name, and of Orythia the Daughter of Pan- 
dion King of Athens, Pbineus had marricd their Siſter, 
and 'tis no Wonder that finding their Brother- in-Law 
in the Condition we have now repreſented him, they 
aſſiſted him with all their, Might. But who then 
were thoſe Harpies? For my Part, I believe Anti- 
quity deſigned to figure by thoſe pretended Monſters 
ſome turbulent and troubleſome Neighbours, or ra- 
ther ſome Pirates who made frequent Deſcents upon 
Phineas's Dominions. As, no doubt, they pillaged 
the Country and the Towns, they literally carried 
off the Proviſions that were for his Uſe; and what 
accounts for their being called Funo's Dogs, is, that the 
Ravages they committed were conſidered as an Effect 
oc celeſtial Vengeance, Calais and Zethes, with a Ship 
which Phineus equipped, put them to flight, and pur- 


ſued them to the S/rophages Iles, where they deſtroyed 


them, or put out their Eyes. What Apollodorus ſays (1), 
. that 


(1) L. 2. 
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Chap. I. explained by HISTORY. 3 
that one of the Harpies fell into the River Tygres, up- 
on the Coaſts of the Peloponneſus, ſince called Hanpis, 
where ſhe periſhed, undoubtedly ſignifies, that one of 
thoſe Pirates was ſhipwrecked at the Mouth of that 
River; and what we are further told, that the other 
having flown as far as the Echinades, turned back, and 
not being able to bear up any longer, fell into the 
Sea, ſignifies that this was the Place where the ſecond 
Pirate periſhed. 

Dioderus Siculus (1) relates this Adventure, without 
mentioning the Harpies, he who ſeldom omits the an- 
tient Fables; all he ſays is, that Hercules, who had 
not yet left the Argonauts, not being able to obtain 
from Phineus the Releaſe of the young Princes whom 
he kept in Priſon, put him to Death, and parted his 
Dominions between them. 5 

After having received from Phineus ſeaſonable Di- 
rections for the reſt of their Voyage, and eſpecially 
as to the Paſſage of the Cyanee or Symplegades, the 
Argonauts quitted Thrace, and entred into the Zuxine 
SEA, 
The Cyanee are two Cluſters of Rocks at the Mouth 
of the Euxine Sea, of an irregular Figure, whereof 
one Part is on the Side of Ala, and the other of Eu- 
rope, and which leave between them, according to 
Strabo (2), only a Space of twenty Furlongs; ſo that 
the Waves of the Sea, which break againſt them with 
a violent Noiſe, raiſe a Foam which darkens the Air, 
and makes that Paſſage very difficult. As the nearer 
you approach to an Object, or go further from it, its 
Extremities ſeem proportionably to draw nearer, or re- 
move farther; hence the Opinion that thoſe Rocks 
were moveable when ſeen at ſome Diſtance, and that 
they drew. nearer to one another to ſwallow up 
Ships, which made them get the Name of Symple- 
gages, which implies that they daſhed upon one ano- 
ther (a); and this, Pliny tells us, was the Origine of 
the Fable. | | 
REN © 327 | +7 6x 
IV | | 

(2) The ſame Conceptions they had of the Rocks of the Straits 
of Scy/la, as ſhall be ſaid in the Hiſtory of UML. 
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Our Voyagers, ſtartled at the Sight of this Frith, 
let go a Pigeon, which happily flew acroſs it; after 
which they attempted the Paſſage themſelves. This 
Pigeon which the Poets ſpeak of, was nothing elſe 
but a light Veſſel Phineus had given them, and whoſe 


Pilote was well acquainted with thoſe Straits. Nor is 


this a mere Conjecture, ſince Apollodorus expreſly ſays, 
that this Prince, to fortify the Argonauts, had given 
them a Guide. Homer will have it, that Juno be- 
friended them on that Occaſion; which ſignifies, that 
the Air, whereof this Goddeſs was the Symbol, was 
calm and ſerene; and as to the additional Circum- 
ſtances, Tt. Of the Pigeon's having loſt its Tail, 
and the Ship Argo a Piece of its Stern; this intimates 
that thoſe two Veſſels ſtruck againſt one of the Rocks, 
by which the former loſt her Rudder. 2. That from 


that Day Neptune fixed thoſe Rocks; as much as to ſay, 


that the Paſſage once well known, there was no long- 


er ſuch Difficulty in attempting it; and from that 
Time Commerce was free in that Sea. Accordingly, 
if we may believe Plutarch, it was by that Voyage of 
the Argonauts the Commerce of the Greeks in the Eux- 
ine Sea was eſtabliſhed, Jaſon having cleared it of the 
Pirates who infeſted it. e 
Our Voyagers, leaving this Paſs, turned towards 
Aa, and landed in the Country of the Mariandinians, 
where Lycus, who was their King, and a Greek by 
Birth, gave them a favourable Reception; but during 
their Stay in that Country, they loſt two of their 
Companions; Jamon the Son of Abas, who died of a 
Wound from a Boar, and the Pilote Tiphis. They 
gave them a magnificent Funeral; and after ſubſti- 
tuting Anceus in Tiphis's Stead, they reimbarked, and 
a Storm having driven our Heroes upon the Iſland of 
Arecia, they found there the Children of Phryxus, 
whom tes their Grandfather was ſending into 
Greece to inherit their Father's Eſtate, and carried 
them back to Colchis, after a ſharp Encounter with 
certain Fowls; which, according to Apollonius Rhodi- 
s and Pomponius Mela, darted deadly Quills at a Di- 
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Chap. II. explained by HisTory: 39 
ſtance z that is, no doubt, with the Inhabitants of 
that Iſland, who purſued them with Showers of Darts. 
Nothing remarkable befel them from the Ifland of 
Mars, till they came to ea, the Capital of Colchss, 


the Theater of their great Adventures. 


CHAT 
What happened to the Argonauts in Colchis. 


THILE Jaſon and his Companions paſſed the 
Night in deliberating after what Manner they 
ſhould preſent themſelves next Day to the King, and 
what Way they ſhould take to demand the Effects 
which Phryxus had left at his Death. Aetes, on his 
Side, hearing of their Arrival, and of the Motive of 
their Expedition, and moreover terrified by an un- 
happy Dream, was contriving Means how to deſtroy 
them, or at leaſt their Chief, as the moſt intereſted 


in the Affair. Thus when the Argonauts appeared be- 
fore him, that Prince, upon Jaſon's demanding the 


Golden Fleece, preſcribed to him ſuch hard Conditions, 
that he was hopeful he would either deſiſt from his 
Purpoſe, or periſh in the Execution. There is no- 
thing in all this but what is natural; but as the Re- 
lation of this Voyage was probably written in that 
antient Language of Greece, which was almoſt the 
ſame with that which Cadmus introduced thither, I 
mean the Phenician, thoſe who came afterwards to 
read it, finding in it many Expreſſions which they did 
not underſtand, and which offered ſeveral Senſes, em- 


| braced that which appeared the moſt marvellous; and 


upon occaſion of an Adventure quite ſimple, broached 
Fables no lefs extraordinary than difficult to be ex- 
plained. The Poets eſpecially who borrowed from 
this Hiſtory the Subject of their Poems, or of their 
Tragedies, ſought to embelliſh it. The Interpoſi- 
tion of the Gods, ſo common in Works of Antiqui- 
ty, and Love, thoſe two great Springs, were the Ma- 
chinery they employed. Apollonius Rhodius, and Ono- 
macritus, probably * more antient Poets, 1 

4 © 
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the Argonaut Orpheus himſelf had compoſed a Poem 
upon this Subject, tell us, that Juno, who loved Fa- 
- ſon, and Minerva agreed together that it was neceſſa- 
ry to make Medea fall in love with Jaſon, not doubt- 
ing but that ſhe, who was perfectly Miſtreſs of the 
Art of Inchantments, would happily extricate him 
from the Dangers to which he was going to be expo- 
ſed. In the mean time Jaſon and Medea meet toge- 
ther without the City, near the Temple of Hecate, 
whither both of them had repaired to, implore the 
Aſſiſtance of the Goddeſs; and Medea, who was al- 
ready beginning to conceive a fond Regard for Jaſon, 
promiſes him all Manner of Aſſiſtance, if he will 
plight his Faith to her. After mutual Oaths they 
parted, and Medea goes to prepare whatever was ne- 
ceſſary for the Preſervation of her Paramour; for the 
King had preſcribed, that before he could have the 
Golden Fleece, in queſt of which he had come fo far, 
he was firſt to put under the Yoke two Bulls, a Pre- 
ſent from Vulcan, which had Feet and Horns of Braſs, 
and vomited Clouds of Fire and Smoke ; faſten them 
to a Plough of Adamant-ſtone, and make them 
plongh up two Acres of a Field conſecrated to Mars, 


which had never been cultivated, there to ſow the 


Teeth of a Dragon, whence armed Men were to 


ſpring up, who were all to be exterminated without 


ſo much as one of them being left (a); laſtly, to 
Nay the Monſter that waked continually for the Pre- 
ſervation of that ſacred Depo/itum, and to execute all 
theſe Labours in one Day. Jaſon, ſecure of Medea's 
Aſſiſtance, accepted all, and the next Morning an 
Aſſembly is held without the City in the Field of 
Mars. The King on one Side, accompanied with a 
Multitude of his Subjects, came up to be Spectator of 
the Combat; on the other, the Leader of the Argo- 
2auts, with all his Aſſociates, full of Confternation at 
| ſeeing 


(a) Theſe, according to ſome Mythologiſts, were the Teeth of 
that Dragon of Mars's Fountain, which Cadmus had flain, and a 
Part whereof Minerva had given to Aetes, to deſtroy him wha 
Mould one Day come bn purpoſe-to carry off the Golden Fleece. 
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Chap. II. explained by HIsToR LVL. 41 
ſeeing the Danger to which he was going to expoſe 
himſelf, The Bulls are let looſe, whoſe very Sight 
made the Spectators tremble. Jaſon tames them, puts 
them under the Yoke, ploughs the Field, ſows there- 
in the Teeth of Marss Dragon; and when he ſees 
the Combatants ſpring up, tlirows a Stone among 
them, which puts them into ſuch Fury, that they 
kill one another; goes next in queſt of the Monſter 
that kept the Golden Fleece, laid him aſleep by means 
of inchanted Herbs and a prepared Draught, which 
his Lover had given him, puts him to Death, and 
carries off the precious Treaſure; returns victorious 
to his Ship, where Medea having come to him by 
Night, he ſets ſail, and goes off with her. | 

It might be ſaid, that all theſe Fables are nothing but 
the mere Invention of the Poets, who, contrary in that 
to the Hiſtorians, never recount the Facts which are 
the Foundation of their Poems without Machinery. 
However, the celebrated Bochart, who perfectly un- 
derſtood the Genius of the Eaſtern Languages, thinks 
he has found in that of the Phænicians a Key to moſt 
of theſe Fictions; and as no body has ſucceeded better 
than he in the Explanation of this Fable, I ſhall ſet be- 
fore the Reader his Thoughts. Medea, whom Jaſon 
had promiſed to marry, and to carry aiong with him 
to Greece, at the Solicitation of Calczope her Siſter, 
 Phryxus's Widow, who ſaw her Children a Prey to the 
Avarice of a cruel Tyrant, aſſiſted her Paramour to 
rob her Father*s Treaſures, either by giving him a 
falſe Key, or in ſome other Manner, and ſet fail with 
him. | | 

This Hiſtory was written, as has been already ſaid, 
in Phenician, which the Poets, who came long after, 
underſtood not, and 'tis the equivocal Words of that 
Language that gave Riſe to the Fable which I have 
now recited. For, in that Language the Syrian Word 
Gaza (1) ſignifies literally @ Treaſure : Saur, which 
imports a Wall, ſignifies alſo a Bull, and in that Lan- 
guage, Braſs, Iron, and a Dragon, areall expreſſed by 


the 


(1) Boch. Phaleg. I. 4. c. 31. 


42 MrTnoLocy and FazIES Book III. 
the Word Nachas : Thus, inſtead of faying that Ja- 
ſon had carried off a Treaſure, which the King of Co/- 
chis had in a Place well ſecured, and which he careful- 
ly kept, they fabled, that in order to carry off a Golden 
Feece, he was put to the Neceſſity of taming Bulls, 
Naying a Dragon, and the reſt. Medea's love to Ja- 
fon, this great Spring, which Elan takes to have been 
the Invention of Euripides in the Tragedy of Medea, 
compoſed at the Deſire of the Corinthians, has nothing 
in it but what is common; and that Princeſs, wo 
left her Father and her Country to follow Jaſon, makes 
it plain, by this Conduct of hers, that ſhe was in love 
with him, without any Occaſion of bringing in Juno 
and Minerva in this Intrigue, which was the Work of 
Calciope, who, to revenge the Death of her Huſband, 
and to ſave her Children, whom Æeles reſolved to put 
to Death upon their Return from Greece, whither he 
had ſent them, as I have ſaid, exerted all her Endea- 
vours to promote the Paſſion which her Siſter had con- 
ceived for Jaſon, We may further add, that the }! 
four young Princes whom he had brought back into IM 
Colchis, ſeeing themſelves expoſed to the Fury of their 
Grandfather, if the Greeks were overcome, aſſiſted them 
to the utmoſt of their Power. | 
The fame Bochart gives a very happy Explication 
of the Circumſtance of the armed Men who ſprung 
out of the Earth, and killed one another. There muit 
have been, ſays he, in this Hiſtory a Phraſe conſiſting 
nearly of Words that ſignify, Jaſon drew together an 
Army of Soldiers, armed with Brazen Pikes, ready to 
fight, which they explained thus by means of equivocal 
Words: He ſaw ſpring up from the Teeth of Serpents, 
en Army of froe Men, or rather of armed Soldiers ranged 
by Fives, which was the ancient Manner, . eſpecially 
among the Egyptians, of marſhalling and marching 
Troops. Thus we may very reaſonably conjecture, 
that Faſon, beſides his Companions, had raiſed in the 
Country ſome auxiliary Troops, which were given out 
to be fprung out of the Earth, becauſe they were Sub- 
jects of the King of Colchis, and of the ſame — 
| A 
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Chap. II. explained by HisToky, 43 
and who periſhed in the Battle that was probably 
fought between the Greeks and the Colchans ; For this 


ul- : * 
| whole poetical Myſtery which I have ſet forth, may 
dn | very well: be | har or of a Battle which made the 
ils, WW Greeks victorious, and Maſters of Æetes's Perſon and 
a- Treaſures. This Explanation is undoubtedly preferable 
en to that of Diodorus Siculus (1), who ſays the Keeper of 
'2, the Golden Fleece was named Draco, and that the Troops 
nz which ſerved him had come from the Tauric Cher ſo- 
ho neſus, which gave Riſe to the Fables I have been now 
SS 8 explaining. | 
ve We have obſerved, in the Hiſtory of Cadmus, that 
wo the antient Poets introduced into it the ſame Fable of 
of thoſe armed Men, ſprung from the Teeth of  Mars's 
d, Dragon, who killed one another, all but five; becauſe, 
ut in fact, ſuch another Adventure having happened to 
1C that Leader of the Colony, with the Aſſiſtance of 
a Troops which he had levied in Beotia, was writ in the 
— ſame Language, and probably pretty much in the ſame 
e Terms with that of Jaſon. 
0 I know it is not generally agreed that the Golden 
Ir Fleece was nothing but the King of Colchis's Treaſure. 
N Diodorus Siculus is of Opinion, that it was the Fleece 
| of a Ram which Phryxus had facrificed, and which 
1 was kept very carefully, becauſe an Oracle had fore- 
Z told, that the King would be ſlain by him who ſhould 
b carry it off. Strabo and FJuſtin thought the Founda- 
4 tion of the Fable of this Fleece was, that in Colchis 
Z there were Streams which rolled a golden Sand, which 
4 they gathered with Sheep's Skins, as is the Practice at 
this Day about Fort-Louis, where the Gold Duſt is col- 
a | lected with ſuch Fleeces, which, when well filled there- 
with, may be conſidered as golden Fleeces. Varro 


and Pliny will have it, that this Fable derives its Origi- 
nal from the fine Wool of thoſe Countries, and thar 
the Expedition which ſome Greek Merchants had un- 
dertaken in queſt thereof, had given Riſe to the Fiction. 
We may add, that as the Colchans had great Traffic 
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44 MvyTnoLocy and FapLes Book III. 
in Marten's Skins, and other Furs, this perhaps was 


the Motive of the Argonautic Expedition. 

Palephatus (x) imagines, I know not upon what 
Foundation, that under the Emblem of the- Golden 
Fleece, was deſigned a fine golden Statue which the 
Mother of Pelips had procured, and which Phryxus 
had carried with him into Colchzs. 

Laſtly, Suidas reckons that the Golden Fleece was, a 
Parchment Book, containing the Secret of making 
Gold, a proper Object to inflame the Ambition, or 
rather the Covetouſneſs, not only of the Greeks, but of 
the whole Earth; and this Opinion, which Tollius 
thought to have revived, is followed by all the A. 


ehynſts. 
. | CHR! ML; 
The Return of the Argonauts into Greece, 


ASON having happily accompliſhed all his Deſigns, 
was now ſolicitous to be gone, and how to 
conceal his Departure; thus taking Advantage of a 
dark Night, when Medea and thoſe who accom- 
panied her, had repaired to his Ship with /Zezess Trea- 


fures, he quickly ſet fail, not doubting but that he | 


would toon be purſued. Accordingly he was fo: The 
King quickly fitted out ſome Ships, which ſet out un- 
der the Command of Ab/yrthas his Son, with a View to 
purſue the Raviſher. He very ſoon overtook him; 
but Jaſon, according to Onomacritus, having landed 
with his Brother-in-law, conveyed him with Medea in- 
to ſome remote Place, under Pretext of treating of an 
Accommodation, where he and Medea aſſaſſinated 
him, and ſcattered the Members of his Body along the 
Way to retard the March of his Purſuers; after which 
they re-imbarked. | 5 
This Fact is undoubtedly the Invention of the Poets 
now quoted, fince we ſhall find afterwards, that AAHr- 
thus purſued the Sh Argo for a long Time. Further, 
the Character of Medea, which I ſhall give in a parti- 
cular 


1) De Incred. c. 31. 
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cular Chapter, where I ſhall ſhew, that ſhe was by no 
means ſuch a bad Womanas ſome Poets have repreſented 
her, eſpecially Euripides, corrupted by the Corinthian 
Money, will remove the very Suſpicion of ſo barbarous 
an Action. | e 
His Return into Greece is told by antient Poets in ſe- 
veral Ways very different one from another; and how- 
ever extravagant their Relations are, yet they had all 
the good Luck to find in the Places which they make 
him to paſs through, Monuments to confirm that He- 
roe's having been there; and their Relations have been 
adopted either in whole or in part, by grave Hiſtori- 
ans, ſuch as Hecateus of Miletus, Timagetes, Timeus, 
&c. S:rabo himſelf, who gives no Credit to them, 
mentions however Monuments found in the Places 
where the Poets now cited make him to have paſſed. 
Onomac-itus makes him to have cruiſed along the 
Eaſtern Coaſts of Ala, failed through the Cimmerian 
Boſphorus, and the Palus Meotis ; whence having en- 
tered certain Straits, they paſſed there nine Days, at 
the End of which they were got into the Northern 
Ocean, where the Wind failing them, they were ob- 
liged to land, and lay up their Ship. Some time after 
a gentle Gale invited them to put again to Sea, and 
they ſailed on, ſtill keeping to the Left, and arrived at 
the Iſland Peuceſtes, which was not unknown to the 
Pilote Anceus : From thence to that of Circe, where Ja- 
ſon ſent out for Intelligence, had an Interview with that 
Princeſs, who after informing him that all his Misfor- 
tunes were owing to the Murder of AMHribus, from 
which, however, ſhe refuſed to expiate him, they 
continued their Courſe, - arrived at Hercules's Pillars, 
re-entered the Mediterranean, paſſed near Sicily, and 
fell into the Straits of Silla and Charybdis, where they 
would infallibly have been ſhipwreck*d, if Tethys, to 
prevent the Calamity with which her Huſband Peleus 
was threatned, had not extricated them from it. The 
Seat of the Sirens, which is not far from thence, was 
like to have been as fatal to them as the Straits; but 
Orpheuss Eloquence ſaved them from that Peril. Hav- 
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ing eſcaped this new Danger, they arrived in the Coun- 
try of the Pheacians, where they met with the Enemy's 
Fleet, which was come by another Way to wait for 
them. The Commanders of that Fleet demanded of 
him Medea, and it was agreed on both Sides, that Ja- 
fon ſhould be obliged to deliver her up to them, if he 
had not actually married her. But the Wife of Alci- 
nous, who was choſen Judge, having got the Nuptials 
celebrated that ſame Night; and having declared to 
the Deputies from the Enemy's Fleet, that ſhe cer- 
tainly knew that 7% and Medea had been married 
from the Time of his carrying her off, they were ob- 
Itged to let him keep her, and return, In the mean 
time, our Adventurers departed from the Iſland of 
the Pheacians, and were now arrived in the Gulf of 
Ambraica, when a Storm drove them upon the Quick- 
fands of Africa, where they underwent a vaſt Num- 
ber of Dangers. At length having got clear of ſo ha- 
zardous a Place, they made the Cape Malea, where 
was performed the Expiation for Abfyribus's Murder, 
as Circe had enjoined them, after which they arrived 
upon the Coafts of Theſſaly. | 
How improbable ſoever this Voyage 1s, eſpecially 
for a Period of Time when Navigation was but little 
improved, that which Apollonius Rhodius makes them 
accomplth, is ftill more ſo. Juno, ſays that Poet, 
having a Mind to deliver the Argonauts from the Dan- 
ger which they were in from the Fleet of Abfrihus, 
which was in Purſuit of them, was turning the Ship 
Argo towards Greece, when they called to mind that 
Phineus had bid them return home by a different Way 
from that which they had taken in going to Colchis 
that this Courfe had been marked out by the Prieſts of 
Thebes in Egypt ; that from that Country had antient- 
Iy come a Conqueror, who after having over-run Eu- 
rope and Aa, and conquered many Countries, had 
founded ſeveral Cities, and among others Æea the Ca- 
pital of Colobis; that thoſe antient People ſhewed Pil- 
lars whereon were engraved the Roads and Courſes 
from and to all Places both by Sea and Land that were 
| | ac- 
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| acceſſible, which Pillars intimated, that there was at 
the Extremities of the Ocean a vaſt River, of a very 
extenſive Courſe. This River was the Danube, into 
which they entered by one of its Mouths, while AHr- 


thus, whom that Poet makes to have been then dead 


in the Manner above mentioned, entered thither by 
another Mouth, and went up the River for ſeveral 
Leagues. Then the River failing them, they landed, 
and carried their Ship for upwards of fifty Leagues, as 
far as the Aariatic Gulf, where they met with Abfyribus, 
XZ whohad got before them; and there it was, according 
to this Poet, that Jaſon put him to Death, much in 
the ſame Manner as Onomacritus relates. 

It was after this Murder an Oracle was delivered 
from the Beam that had grown in the Foreſt of Do- 
dona, letting them know that they were not to get 
home till Jaſon had ſubmitted to the Ceremony of Ex- 
piation: Upon which, they thought fit to ſteer their 
Courſe another Way, and landed in the Port of Zea, 
the Scat of Circe, Siſter to the King of Colchis, and 
Aunt to Medea. This Princeſs received her Niece with 
Jaſon without knowing them: They both advanced 
with downcaſt Eyes, and without uttering a ſingle 
Word, till they came up to the ſacred Hearth, where 
Faſon fixed in the Ground the Sword wherewith he 
had killed AHribus. Their Silence, and the Poſture 
in which they appeared, made Circe apprehend that 
they were Criminals, and therefore ſhe prepared herſelf 
to give them Expiation, Firſt, ſhe ordered to be Brought 
a young Pig, not yet weaned, and having cut the 
Throat of it, rubbed the Hands of Jaſon and Medea 
with its Blood, and performed the uſual Libations in 
Honour of Fupiter Expiator. After which, having 
thrown out of the Palace the Remains of the Sacrifice, 
ſhe burnt upon the Altar Cakes baked with Meal, Wa- 
ter, and Salt, and accompanied all theſe Ceremonies. 
with Prayers proper to appeaſe the Gods. The Expi- 
ation ended, ſhe made her Gueſts ſit down to an En. 
tertainment; but afterwards, coming to underſtand 
that Medea was her Niece, ſhe expelled her with Jaſon, 
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without however doing them any Harm, becauſe they had 
implored her Protection in the Poſture of Suppliants. 

Leaving this Seat, they again put to Sea, made a 
proſperous enough Voyage for ſome Time; and they 
were juſt almoſt arrived on the Coaſts of Greece, when 
a Storm drove them upon the Quick-ſands of Africa, 
from which they had the greateſt Difficulty imagina- 
ble to extricate themſelves. However, they got clear 
of them at length, and arrived happily in Greece. 


TLaaſih, a third Tradition, after making the Argo- 
nauts go up the Phaſis a ſecond Time, brings them 


to viſit ſeveral Countries of Aſia, where they left ma- 
ny Footſteps of their Rout. However void of Pro- 
bability theſe three Relations ſeem to be, they de- 
ferve ſome Reflections. Firſt, That of Onomacri- 
tus, which makes our Heroes return by the northern 
Ocean, is plainly a Fiction, which demonſtrates, that 
in the Time of that Poet the northern Countries were 
but little known. That the Argonauts entred by the 
Euxine Sea into the Palus Meojis, has nothing ſtrange 
in it: *Tis even poſſible that they might have for ſome 
Time gone up the Janais; but to imagine it poſſible 
by that River to go as far as the Ocean, 1s the Height 
of Ignorance, and a childiſh Fiction which the Author 
has introduced, only to give him an Opportunity of 
deſcribing to us the People of thoſe diſtant Countries 


ſo far as they were known in his Time; People to the 


moſt of whom we are intire Strangers, and who had 
not ſo much as an Exiſtence in the Time when Onoma- 
critus is ſaid to have lived; while the Situation of others 
is only placed at a Venture in the Relation of this Expe- 
dition. I ſhall not enter into any Detail with reſpect to 
all the Nations which the Argonauts light upon in this 
Rout of theirs, and which the Author barely mentions, - 
without ſaying any thing particular about their Man- 
ners or Cuſtoms. Herodotus alone is ſufficient to recti- 
fy the greateſt Part of this Relation, What Onoma- 
critus ſays of the Macrobii is fully explained in the two 
Diſſertations which the Abbe Gedoyyn and I have made 


upon the Hyperboreans. As to the Cimmerians, who 
| inhabited 
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inhabited near the Boſphorus of that Name, this Poet, 
in Imitation of Homer, has placed them in the Ocean, 
becauſe poſſibly it was known even in their Time, that 
a People could not be buried in Darkneſs, unleſs they 
inhabited nearer the Pole than the Boſphorus is. I ſay 
nothing of the other geographical Errors with which 
this Poet may be charged, becauſe they are obvious; 
far leſs of the Conveyance of the Ship by Land, which 


XX appears a mere Fiction; but I ought not to paſs over 


in Silence what Apollonius Rhodius ſays of thoſe Pillars 
of Colchis, upon which were engraved all the Routs 
known in that Time; this Fact relating to Sejoftris, - 
who actually extended his Conqueſts as far as the Pha- 


= Fs, and left there ſeveral Monuments of no leſs Mag- 


nificence than Utility, This Poet having ſpent moſt 


of his Life in Egypt in Quality of Librarian to Ptolo- 


my Philadelphus, had undoubtedly in his Poſſeſſion the 
Hiſtory of Se/oſtris ; and tho* this was poſterior to the 
Argonauiic Expedition, he might, by way of Antici- 
pation, . ſpeak of the Monuments which that Con- 
queror left in Colchis : For which, beſides Herodotus, 
I refer to Syncellus, Jamblichus, Huetius (1), and ſeve- 
ral other Authors. The antient Commentator on A. 
Pollonius Rhodius, gives the Name of Sethoncofis to.the 
P:ince who had erected theſe Pillars, who is the ſame 
with Seſoſtris, . 

1 I mightcontent myſelf with theſe general Reflections 
upon the two Poets, and the Hiſtorians who have ſpoke 
of the Return of the Argonauts; but as among the Fables 
with which they have interſperſed the Relation of this 
Voyage, there are ſome that may be reduced to Hiſto- 
ry, I hope it will not be ill taken that I attempt to 
explain them. | 5 TD | 

I begin with that of Ahrtbus. The Murder of 
this young Prince, ſent by his Father in purſuit of thoſe 
who had carried away the Golden Fleece, is ſo variouſly 
related by thoſe” who have had Occaſion to ſpeak of 
this Expedition, that there is little Doubt of its being 
OL, TY; | - ai a mere 


(1) Demo. Evang. 
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a mere Fiction. That Medea, or Jaſon, or both to- 
gether, laid a Plot to put him to Death; that after 
having aſſaſſinated him, they cut his Body in Pieces, 
and ſtrewed them in the Way of the Colchaus, that 
they might ſpend Time in — — up the ſcattered 
Members, and thereby be retarded in their Purſuit; 
all this appears to be fabulous. The Authors of this 
Murder, by making uſe of that Stratagem, inſtead of 
retarding, would much more have haſtened the Pur- 
ſuit of the Colchaus, who would probably have de- 
ferred the gathering up of thoſe ſad Remains of their 
Chief, till they 2 — and puniſhed the Cri- 
mittals. The with reſpe& to this Purſuit, I prefer 
the Opinion of thoſe of the Antients who tell us there 
was an Engagement · upon the Euxine Sea, when the 
Fleet of Zezes had joined the Argonauts, wherein that 
Princeand his Son were flain ; which left our Voyagers 
the Liberty to return into Greece by the ſame Way they 
eame ; thus they landed at the Cape of Malea, as He- 
rodotus exprelly lays (1). 
What we read in Pindar (2), that the Argonauts ar- 
riving near the Coaſts of Greece, were aſſailed by a 
Storm which drove them upon the Coaſts of Africa, 
is the more probable, that Herodotus, and ſome other 
Hiſtorians, are agreed with that Poet; but whether 1 it 
was in their Return, or at their firſt ſetting out, is not 
eaſy to determine. Herodotus, who advances this Fact, 
is not clear enough upon this Article. We may ſup- 
poſe it happened not long after their ſetting out, That 
Author, ſpeaking of the River Triton, which dif- 
charges itſelf into the Lake 7. ritonis, where is an Iſland 
which was called Phla, ſays it was believed that this 
Iland muſt have been inhabited by the Lacedemonians ; 
and he adds, tt 'was reported by Tradition, that when 
Juſon had built at the Foot of Mount Pelion the Ship 
which was called Ago, and had ſtowed in it a Heca- 
tomb and a Tripod of Braſs, he undertook the Voy- 
age to Delphi by the Tour of * that tal 
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Chap. III. explained by HIsToRx. 51 
ing his Rout by the Promontory of Malea, the North- 
wind drove him upon Libya, where he found his Ship 
run aground in the Lake Tri/onis ; and while he was 
endeavouring to extricate himſelf, a Triton appeared to 
him, and told him, that if he would give him the 
Tripod he had in his Ship, he would ſhew him how 
to get clear of this Danger; upon which, Faſon a- 
greeing to the Propoſal, gave him the Tripod, which 
the Triton laid up in his Temple, and foretold Jaſon 
and his Crew, that when one of their Deſcendants 
ſhould carry off that Tripod, it was fixed by Fate 
that there ſhould be a hundred Greet Towns built upon 


the Lake Tritonisz in fine, that the Libyans being in- 
formed of this Oracle, kept the Tripod carefully con- 


cealed. 

I ſhall firſt make ſome Reflexions upon this Narra- 
tion, The firſt is, that it this Adventure is true, it 
muſt have happened not long after the Departure of 
the Greeks, as has been ſaid; and ' tis natural to believe 
fo, from the Hecatomb which Jaſon had ſtowed in his 
Ship, which would have greatly encumbered him in 

Bede beſides, it was deſtined for a Sacri- 
cording; to the Practice of thoſe Times, and if fo, then. 
Medea was not at that Time with the Argonauts, as 
Pindar tells us (a). 2. Though little Streſs is to be 


laid upon a Story which Herodotus relates upon the 


Faith of another, without ſeeming to adopt it, yet, as 
it was the Conſequence of an antient Tradition, and 
ſtood connected with Events which we learn from Hi. 
ſtory, *cis better to explain the fabulous Circumſtances 
thereof than to reject it. 

Tis certain in Fact, as far as may be affirmed- of 
the Events of that Time, that the Argonauts landed in 
that Part of Libya which is called Cyrenaicum. Being 
embarraſſed in a 1 Paſs, they had the Aſſiſtance 
| 2 of 


(a) See Page 53. where Pindar ſuppoſes that Medea, in 
whoſe Mouth he puts a Prediction, was then with the Ame 
aauts. 
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of the People of the Country to help them to get 
clear of it. This Fable is clothed in a fabulous Dreſs; 
the Poets hardly venting any Thing but under the Veil 
of Fiction. The Triton who appeared to them under a 


human Form, was a Prince who reigned in that Place, 


whom Pindar and his Scholiaſt name Eurypilus. He 
gave good Inſtructions to our Heroes to avoid the Sand 
Banks which lie in the Syrtes and thereabout. This is 
the whole Myſtery: The Prediction which they put in 
his Mouth having only been invented after the Event; 
that is, after the Greeks were ſettled in that Part of 
Africa, and had built Cities there. 

The Sea-Goddeſſes and the Genii, whom Apollonius 
makes allo to appear to our Voyagers, are the Inhabi- 
tants of that Coaſt who aſſiſted them ; and that Horſe 
unyoked from Neptune's Chariot, whoſe Tract he or- 


dered them to follow, is a Ship detached from Eurypi- 


tus's Fleet, which ſerved them for a Guide. This 
Horſe was feigned to have Wings, and to cut the Air 
with yaſt Rapidity, which denotes the Swiftneſs of the 
Ship: For how 1s 1t poſſible otherwiſe to reconcile 


what we read in the Poet now named, of the Argo- 


zauts having carried their Ship, being ordered at the 
ſame Time to follow the Traces of a Horſe which 


went as faſt as the ſwifteſt Bird? 


Our Heroes, in Gratitude for the ſignal Service 


done them by Eurypilus, made him a Pretent of the 


Tripod above mentioned. Diodorus, who allo ſpeaks. 


of it, ſays there was upon the Tripod an Inſcription in 
very antient Characters, and add:, that it was preſerv- 
ed to the lateſt Times among the People called Heſperi- 
tans, in Cyrenaicum. 

Pinder, intending to write a Panegyric upon Arcęſi- 
laus King of Cyrene, one of the Deſcendants of Euphe- 
mus that celebrated Argonaut mentioned elſewhere, quite 
forgers his Heroe, and runs out at great Length upon 
the Adventures that befel the Argonauts, eſpecially in 
Africa, relating the Hiſtory of that Clod of Earth which 
the 774707 gave them; but he differs from Apollonius 
Rhodins, who wrote not till after him. The Triton, 

| | lays 
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ſays Pindar, charmed with the Tripod given him by 
the Argonauts, beg'd them not to ſet out till he ſhould 
have Time to go and fetch them the Preſents which 
every Hoft is bound to make to his Gueſts ; but thoſe 
Princes, whom a favourable Wind perhaps invited to 
ſet fail, not having allowed him Time, he took a Clod 
of Earth and gave to Euphemus. When the Argonauts 
had arrived near the Iſland Cal;the, the fatal Clod 
drop'd into the Sea, and Medea foretold Euphemus 
that this Incident would retard the Settlement of his 
Poſterity in Libya. | 

For underſtanding this Prediction of Medea, we 
muſt relate here what we are told by Hiſtorians, of the 
Deſcendants of the Argonauts, and of the Women of 
Lemnos, whom the Antients called the Mynians. The 
Pelaſgi, ſays Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus (1), having 
made themſelves Maſters of that Iſland, expelled them 
from it, in the fourth Generation after the Paſſage of 
the Argonauts, Being forced to quit their Country, 
they put to Sea, as we read in Herodotus (2), and 
paſſed into Laconia, The Lacedemonians perceiving 
them near Mount Taygetus, where they had lighted up 
Fires, ſent a Deputation to them; and hearing that 
they were the Deſcendants of the Argonauts, who were 
coming in queſt of their Relations, they received them 
into their City, upon Account of Caſtor and Pollux. 
But theſe new Gueſts having become factious, were 
baniſhed the City, and came moſt of them and ſettled 
in the Iſland Calithe, named afterwards the Iſland of 
Thera. 

From the Iſland Caliſthè the Argonauts happily ar- 
rived on the Coaſts of Theſſaly, whence they {et out. 
Peleus having died in the Voyage, Acaſtes his Son en- 
gaged his Companions before their Separation to cele- 
brate Funeral Games in Honour of his Father; and as 
Pauſanias (3) gives the Deſcription thereof, we ſhall 
here ſet down his Words. | £ 

„Behind the Place which repreſented the Palace of 
* Amphiaraus, upon the Coffer of the Cypſelides, is 

E 3 to 

(1) L. 1. (2) L. 4. (3) In Eliac. 1. 1. | 
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e to be ſeen a Multitude of Spectators, in the midſt 
* of whom is Hercules ſitting upon a Throne. Behind 
<-him, is a Woman playing upon the Phrygian Flute, 
e as appears from an Inſcription. Petus, the Son of 
% Perieres, (he was only his Grandſon) and Aferion 


* 


« the Son of Cometes, each mounted on a Chariot, 


“ are urging their Steeds in the Race: Pollux, Adme- 
„ tus, and Euphemus are diſputing for the fame Prize. 
« And we ſee it is the laſt that gains the Victory. 
„On another ſide Admetus and Mopſus the Sons of 
* Ampyſus are engaged in the Gauntlet-fight ; between 
„them is a Man "playing upon the Flute, The 
e wreſtling Match is between Jaſon and Peleus; they 
„ ſeem to be of equal Strength. Eurybotus is in the 
„ Poſture of a Man throwing a Coit. Melauion, 
& Neotheus, Phalareus, Argius and Ipbiclus are the 
de five who ſeem to have diſputed the Prize of the 
* Foot-race : Iphiclus wins the Prize, and Acaſtes is 
% putting a Crown upon his Head. This [phiclus 
Was the Father of Proteſilaus, who went to the Siege 


* 


9 


* 


* of Troy, We ſce alſo in the ſame Picture ſeveral 


£ Teng. for the Conquerors. The Daughters of 
% Pelias join in thoſe Games, one of whom is named 


jn the Inſcription; namely Alceſtes. Folaus the Com- 


„ panion of Hercules in his Labours, carries the Prize 
„ of the Chariot-race, and this cloſes the Funeral- 
& Games of Pelias. 

The ſame Author adds (1), that Glaucus the Son 
of Siſyphus, had been trod down by his Horſcs in the 
ſame Games; but he ſays nothing of the literary Con- 
teſts that accoinpanied them : Ace ſander however, cited 


by Plutarch (2), will have it that this Sort of Match 


was likewiſe exhibited there, wherein the Poets diſpu- 
ted the Prize, in reading their 7 elralogia; and this 
no doubt, is the moſt antient Example that can be 
cited of this literary Trial, ſo much uſed afterwards 
in the Games of Greece. 

The Argonauts before they ſeparated 2); entered 
into a Confederacy. againſt all who ſhould have any 


2 


© In Eliac. L. 2. (2) In Symp, (3) L. 4. 
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Quarrel with them; and to make it the more ſolemn, 
Hercules convened them in the Plains of Elis, there 
to celebrate the Olympic Games, which had been in- 
terrupted for a long Time, as they likewiſe were af- 
terwards. Faſon conſecrated in the Iſthmus of Corinth 
to the God of the Sea, the Ship Argo, which the 
Poets have fince placed in the Heavens, as may be 
ſeen in Hyginus, and in the firſt Verſes of Valerius 
Flaccus. | 


CHAP, IV. 
The Date of this Event. 


As the Date of this Event may caſt a great Light 

upon the Age whereof I am now writing the 
Hiſtory, 1 ſhall endeavour to ſettle it with ſome Ac- 
curacy. But the Difficulty that occurs here is very 
great: The Learned have embraced different Opinions 
as to this Era; ſome removing it too far from the 


Trojan War, for it is enough if we can determine its 


Diſtance from that Event; others again bringing it. 
too near; that 1s to ſay, the firſt ſet it at the Diſtance 
of 96 Years from it, with Euſebius; and others only 
20 Years, with Joſepb Scaliger; both which are equally. 
contrary. to what I am going to demonſtrate. 

If the Date of Hercules's Death, aſſigned by 4polle- 
dorus (1), who makes that Heroe to have died 53 
Years before the Taking of Troy, was once fixed, and 
the Space of four or five Years were to be allowed for 
what he did from the Expedition of the Argonauts ta 
his Death, this Conqueſt would then have fallen out 
about 58 Years before the taking of Troy ; which 
cannot be admitted, *Tis true Velleius Paterculus (2), 
makes Hercules to have died only forty Years before 
that War, to which if we add the five Years I have 
mentioned, the ra we want, would fall in the Year 
44 or 45; but this Diſtance is ſtill too great, and is 
inconſiſtent, tho? leſs than the reſt, with the moſt in- 
conteſtable Records of Antiquity with relation to the 

„ E 4 — x m_ 


{1) Clem. of Alex. Strom. I. 1. (z) L. 2. 
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Age in Queſtion. For in fine, how can we think 
otherwiſe of two Events, in the laſt of which, we find 


a good Number of the ſame Warriors, ſeveral of their 


Sons, and only a few of their Grandſons, but that they 


were much nearer to one another than ſeveral Authors 


allow, namely, at the Diſtance of not above 34 or 35 
Years; much in the ſame Way as we judge of the 
War in 1701, and that in 1734, where we have ſeen 
the ſame Warriors, their Sons, and ſome of their 
Grandſons. Now this is preciſely the Caſe of the 
Argonauts, and the Captains in the Trojan War, ac- 
cording to all Antiquity, beginning with Homer. 

Among the Warriors who joined in both Expedi- 
tions, I reckon firſt PhiloFetes, who without diſpute 
was of the Number of the Argonauts, and concurred 
in the Siege of Troy after Uhſſes brought him from 

Lemos where he had been left, and who conſequently 
went twice to that Iſland, as We have it in Valerius 
Flaccus (a). I ſhall even make it appear in the parti- 
cular Hiſtory of this Heroe, that he ſurvived the 
taking of Troy a long Time. Euryalus the Son of Me- 
ciſtbeus, and Grandſon of Talaus, the ſame who had 
been preſent at the Conqueſt' of the Golden Fleece, 
commanded the Argives with Diomedes at the Siege of 
Troy : I ſay the ſame, ſince Homer gives him the ſame 
Genealogy with that now mentioned. 

Tho“ Neſtor is named among Jaſon's Companions 
only by Valerius Flaccus (1), he is at leaſt to be reckoned 
in the Number of their Contemporaries. He had 
ſeen his Country laid waſte by Hercules, he had been 
at the Battle of the Cenlaurs, and at the Hunting of 
Calydon ;,, two Events, whereof the one preceded, - and 
the other followed ſoon after the 4+ 0pm of the 
Argonauts. 

Tho' e and Pallux two of the principal 4rgo- 
. 


(a) Tu guogue Phryxeos, wideo, Pæantie Colebot, 
Bis Lemnum wiſure petis : nunc Patris — — 
Inch bus, Hereuleas olim mature ſagittas. 


(9 L.1.&1.6. 


Val. Flac. /. 1. v. 39. 
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nauts, were not preſent at the Trojan War, they may 
ſerve for the ſame Synchroniſm, ſince they died only 
at the Beginning of that War, or not long before it, 
and even died very young. Helen, their twin Siſter, 
who muſt have been about the Age of 15 or 16 Years, 
when her Brothers embarked with Jaſon, was at the 
taking of that City, being then not very old, as 1 
ſhall prove in her Hiſtory. 85 

We are to think the ſame of Priam, who had been 
Witneſs to the Taking of Troy by Hercules, at the very 
Time of the Expedition of the Argonauts, and was 
then of Age fit to govern ; for *tis no where ſaid that 
Hercules, who left him the Crown after he had put 
Laomedon to Death, gave him at the ſame Time a 


Tutor. Anchiſes had alſo been witneſs to this Expedi- 


tion of Hercules; as Virgil makes him ſay at the Time 
when Aneas was adviling him to leave Troy with 
him, 


= =- =- - - - Gatis una, ſuperque 
Vidimus excidia, & capte ſuperavimus urbi (I). 


I find alſo among thoſe who joined in both the Ex- 


peditions, Aſcalaphus and Falmenus, both Sons of Mars; 


tor as Apollodorus (2) reckons them in the Number of 


the Argonauts, ſo Homer (3), who gives them the ſame 


Father and Mother, Mars and Aſtioché, tells us that 
they were at the Siege of Troy, where they commanded 
the Beotians of Aſpledon and Orchomenos a City of 
Mynias. What is alſo ſingular in this, the ſame 
Apollodorus (4) reckons theſe two Princes in the Num- 
ber of Helen's Lovers, who came to Sparta to make 
Propoſals of Marriage to her, a new Argument that 
ſeveral Perſons had ſeen both the Events now in De- 
bate. It may be objected that theſe two Princes were 
Grandſons of the Argonaut Actor, by their Mother 
Aſtioche ;, but in anſwer to this, it is no rare Thing for 
the Grandſons, eſpecially on the ſide of the Daughters, 
to perform their firſt Campaigns with their Grand- 


fathers. 
The ſeus, 
(1) Zn. I. 2. (z) Bibl. I. 1. (3) Iliad. I. 2. (4) L. 3. | 
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Theſeus, who had been of the Number of the Argo- 


nauls, or at leaſt had joined in the War between the 


Centaurs and Lapitbæ, died indeed ſome time before 
the Siege of Troy; but he might have been there 


for Age, ſince his Mother AÆthra was at Troy when 


the City was taken, the Slave of Helen, from the 
Time that Caſtor and Pollux had delivered their Siſter, 
to whoſe Care Theſeus had committed her. Plutarch 
I know contradicts the Authors who aſſert this; but 
a hiſtorical Monument quoted by Pauſanias (a), ſhews 
that this was a current Tradition. This Monument 
was a Picture of Polygnotus, repreſenting the taking 
of Troy, wherein among ſeveral other Perſonages, was 
to be ſeen at Helen's Side, Atbra the Mother of 
Theſeus, with her Head ſhaved, and Demophoon. the 
Son of Theſeus, who, as far as one can judge from his 
Attitude, was contriving how he might ſet her at 
Liberty. The Poet Leſcheus, from whom the Painter 
had got thoſe Facts, as Pauſanias remarks, ſaid in 
his Poems, that after the taking of Troy, Atbra came 
into the Grecian Camp; that ſhe was known there to 
Demophoon the Son of Theſeus, who ask'd her Liberty 
from Agamemnon, and obtained it from him, with 
Helen's Conſent, This fact, if true, is the moſt pro- 
per to determine the nearneſs of the two Events in 
ueſtion; for here is the Mother of a Contem 
rary of the Argonauts, who outlived the Deſtruction 


of Troy. Nor is Pauſanias the only one who attefts 


this Fact, ſince we find it in the tragic Poets, in Le, 
cheus, Cleon (1), and in the Hiſtorian [#hor (2). 
According to Servius, here is another Argonaut who 
was alſo alive after the taking of Troy; namely, 
Eryx, whom Eneas ſaw in Sicily. In fine, if the Ar- 


gonaut Peleus was not preſent at the Trojan War, he 


was however then very vigorous, and ſurvived the 
taking of that City many Years, ſince the Chronicle 
of Paros obſerves, that ſeven Years after he baniſhed 
his Son Teucer from his Court. f 


Theſe 


| (a) In Phocic. See alſo the tragic Authors who relate the ſame Fact. | | 


(1) Var. Hiſt. JI. 4. c. 5. (2) Attie. I. 3. 3 
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Theſe are the Argonauts or their Contemporaries, 
who either were, or might have been, preſent at bath 
Expeditions; thus reckoning only thirty four or thirty 
five Years between them, thoſe Heroes, as yet very 
young at the firſt, will have been Fifty five or Sixty 


3 | Years of Age at the End of the ſecond, ſome over, 
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ſome under, and this is nearly the Age that Homer 
gives them, As for Priam, Neſtor, and ſome others 


who were older, it is becauſe they were already Men 
full grown at the Time of the War of the Centaurs, 
and of the Expedition to Colchis, while moſt of the 
reſt, as Caſtor and Pollux, were in the Bloom of Youth. 
To which purpoſe, *tis proper to obſerve, that when 
the Poet now named fays Neſtor had ſeen two Ages 
of Men, and was then living in the third, he means 
that he had ſeen a Revolution of two Generations, 
that is Sixty or Sixty-ſix Lears; and if he was in the 
Middle of the third, he muſt have been about Seven- 
ty-five or Eighty Years. ” 
Almoſt all the other Captains of the Grecian Army 
were either Sons of the Argonauts, or of their Con- 
temporaries. Teucer and Ajax were the Sons of Tela- 
mon who had embarked with the Argonauts. Schedius 
and Epiſtropius had for their Father Ipbitus the Argo 
naut : Azapenor was the Son of the Pilote Auceus: 
Theſpius, of Eurytus; Thoas, of Andremon : Nepolemus, of 
Hercules and Aſtioche : Achilles, whom all the Antients 
allow to have been at the Siege of Troy while he was 


very young, was however born before the ſetting out 


of the Argonauts, to whom Chiron preſented him, as 


has been ſaid; and conſequently we may conclude, that 


when Ulyſes found him out in the Iſle of Sryres, and 
brought him to Troy, he was about Thirty-five Years 
which perfectly well agrees with the Age of Pyrnbus 
his Son, who probably was about Seventeen ar 
Eighteen Years when he arrived at Troy, in the tenth 
Year of the Siege. 2 1 
Podarces was the Son of the Argonaut Ipbiclas ; Eu- 


meles, of Aametus, Jaſon's Contemporary: Polypetes, of 


Pirithous : Diomedes, of Tydeus ; Ulyſſes, of Laertes x 
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wiſe Contemporary with Faſon ; and if Glaucus was 
only Bellerophon's Grandſon, tis certain that his Fa- 
ther Hippolochus was ſtill alive. In fine, Calchas was 
the Son of the Argonaut Teftor, and all theſe Sons were, 


as Homer tells us, in the Flower of their Age. I ſay 


nothing of the Grandſons, who are not above two or 
three, ſome of whoſe Grandfathers were even ſtill 
alive, I have therefore good reaſon to maintain that 
there was between thoſe two Expeditions but an In- 


terval of Thirty-four or Thirty-five Years, or to ſpeak 


the Language of thoſe Times, that the laſt happened 
but one Generation after the firſt; and I dare challenge 
thoſe who are of the contrary Opinion, to advance 
any thing as certain againſt the Symchroniſms now offer- 
ed. I know there are vaſt difficulties in reconciling 
the Chronology of the Age now in queſtion ; but weigh- 
ing one Difficulty againſt another, the Opinion I have 
eſtabliſhed is loaded with fewer than all the reſt. 


CHAP. V. 


Ti be Continuation of the Adventures of Jaſon and 
| Medea. 


HE Sequel of Jaſon's Hiſtory is told by he 
Antients in ſo many different Ways, that *tis 

not eaſy to eſtabliſh any thing certain upon this Head, 
from the Return of the Argonauts; that of Medea 
eſpecially, is interſperſed with a Number of Fictions 
which deſtroy one another. Here ſhe is a cruel inhuman 
Princeſs, the Murderer of her Brother and of Pelias, 
having obliged her own Daughters to cut his Throat 
under pretext of making him renew his Youth ; of 
her Rival whom ſhe put to a miſerable Death, and 
of her own Children whom ſhe ſacrificed to her Jea- 
louſy (1). There ſhe is a virtuous Perſon, whoſe only 
Crime 1s the Love which ſhe had for her Spouſe, who 
baſely abandoned her, notwithſtanding the Pledges he 
had of her Affection, to wed the Daughter of Creon; 
a en of a wn different Character from Circt her 
1 D . 3 p Aunt 
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Aunt (1), who employed the Secrets ſhe had learned 
from Hecate her Mother, only in making up falutary 
Remedies for thoſe who came to conſult her, while 
Circ uſed only to the Purpoſes of her own Revenge 
the Knowledge ſhe had acquired, or in the Language 
of the Fable, which the Sun her Father had commu- 
cated to herr. : 
| Laſtly, a Queen forſaken, perſecuted, who after having 
had recourſe in vain to the Security of her Husband's 
Promiſes and Oaths, is obliged to wander from Court 
to Court, and at length to croſs the Seas in queſt of a 
Sanctuary in diſtant Countries: Accordingly even thoſe 
who have loaded her with the greateſt Number of 


Crimes, could not help owning, that being of a vir- 


tuous Diſpoſition, ſhe had only been drawn into Vice 
by a Kind of Fatality, and by the Wrath of the Gods, 
eſpecially of Venus, who perſecuted without Intermiſ- 
ſion the whole Race of the Sun, who had diſcovered 
her Intrigue with Mars. Hence theſe Words of Ra- 
cine: O Sun whom I abhor ! Hence again that fine 
Sentiment of Ovid (2): Video meliora, proboque; dete- 
riora ſequor ; which one of our Poets has happily imi- 
tated in theſe Lines: | 


I fre the Right, and ] anprove it too; 
Condemn the Wrong and yet the Wrong purſue. 
Garth*s Ovid. Met. I. 7. 


The antient tragic Writers are blamed, and I think 
juſtly, for having vitiated the Hiſtory of this Princeſs, 
and entirely perverted her Character, as. we ſhall ſee 
afterwards. The Pathetic 1s what tragic Poets aim at, 
and enormous Crimes, which being wrought into the 
odious Characters of their Perſonages, are ſuſceptible 


of thoſe theatrical touches, that are ſo apt to produce 


Terror and Compaſſion. Being authoriſed by Tra- 
ditions that favoured their Deſign, tho? not ſo well 
vouched as others which would have croſſed their Pur- 


(i) Diod. Siculus. (2) Met. 1, 7. v. 20. 
* Le deſtin de Medte eft d'etre criminelle, 
Mais ſon cœur etoit fait pour aimer la vertu. 
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poſe, they greedily laid hold on them, and without 
troubling themſelves about the exact Truth, they have 
tranſmitted down to us the Hiſtory of Medea under 
the moſt odious Character; and the modern Poets have 
not been wanting to imitate them. 

We ſhall endeavour to unravel the Truth from 
what is Fiction, weigh Authorities, and leave the Rea- 
der at liberty to judge if this Princeſs: was ſo bad as 
ſhe has been repreſented. 

To begin with the Murder of Mbhwthus. [have 
made it appear that this Fact is differently related by 
the Poets; that the Story of that Prince*'s Mem- 


bers being diſperſed in the Way, was a pure Chi- 


mera; and beſides, here is a Fact related by Herodo- 
tus, the natural Inferences from which prove that I 
have reaſon thus to judge of it. That knowing and 
judicious Author ſays, Setes finding that thoſe whom 
he had ſent out againſt his Daughter's Ravithers, were 
not able to come up with them, thought it neceſſary, 
in order to do himſelf Juſtice, to ſead Ambaſſadors 
into Greece. Theſe Deputies arrived there accord- 
ingly; but as the Argonauts had taken an Oath, that 
before their Separation they would ſupport one ano- 
ther, and as they were the ſtronger Party, the Am- 
baſſadors of the King of Celibis had no other Anſwer, 
but that as no Reparatica had been made to the 
Greeks for the Rape of Jo, the Daughter of Inachzs, 
raviſhed by Phenician Merchants who had come to 
traffick at Argos, neither were they diſpoſed to give 
them any Satisfaction. It does not appear that the 
King of Cotchis, after receiving this Anſwer, took any 
other Step for the Recovery of his Daughter. This 
Embaſſy ſuppoſes that the Prince would have been 
overjoyed to fee his Daughter again, whom however 
he had reaſon to conlider as a Monſter, if ſhe had 
really imbrued her n in the Blood of her Bro- 
ther. 

In the mean time, the Death of Pelias, whoſe Fu- 


nerals had been celebrated with ſo much Pomp and 
, left the Throne vacant, to which Jaſon 


had 
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had a legal Title, but probably the Party of his Couſin 


Acaſtus was the ſtronger, and it does not appear that 


he ſhared it with him, as he ought to have done, or 
reſigned it to him altogether, fince his Father had only 
poſſeſſed it by U ſurpation from En. Jaſen thus 
ſeeing himſelf deprived of his Inheritance, and not 
being powerful enough to obtain it by Force, im- 
barked with Medea, and retired to Corinth, where he 
had Friends, and even ſome Pretenſions to the Crown 
by his Wife, as ſhall be ſaid afterwards. 1 
Diodorus Siculus ſays the ſame upon the Authority 
of Simonides, and contends, that it was the Corinthians 
themſelves invited Medea to come and take Poſſeſſion 
of a Throne which belonged to her; or at leaſt to 
ſhare the Authority of it with Creon, who was in Pol- 
ſeſſion, Here again 1s a Fact atteſted by antient Au- 
thors, which overthrows another Calumny publiſhed 
againſt Medea, by Ovid, Apollodorus, Pauſanias, and 
ſome others. | 1 
Firſt, tis ſuppoſed by them that Pelias and Eon were 
{till alive at the Return of the Argonauts, that the latter 
being extremely old, and hardly able to ſupport him- 
ſelf, Jaſon had deſired Medea his Wife to employ ſome 
ſecret Art, which ſhe knew, ſome Compolition capa- 


ble to reſtore him to his Strength and Vigour; and 
that ſhe had accordingly given him one ſo efficacious, 


that by means of it he became young again. This is 
the Subſtance of that miraculous Operation as it is 
deſcribed in Ovid: While all Theſſaly was rejoicing 
« for the Arrival of the Argonauts, Eſon alone did 
not join in the Feſtival that was celebrated on that 
% Occaſion. Oppreſſed with old Age, and juſt upon 


„ the Brink of the Grave, he could enjoy no part 


of the public Mirth : Jaſon his Son much affect- 
« ed to ſee him in this Condition, thus beſpoke Me- 
< gea. I know, my dear Spoule, that you have ſaved 
my Life: The Obligations I lie under to you are 
% 1nexpreſſibly great. But I have one Favour more 
* toaik you; cut off ſome Years of my Life, and 
add them to thoſe of my Father: This is what 
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you can do, for nothing ſurmounts the Power of 
* your Art. As he thus ſpoke, he could not refrain 
* from Tears. Medea was touched with Faſon's ten- 
der Affection for his Father; it made her call to 
Mind Aetes, whom ſhe had left; but this ſhe kept 
« to herſelf. What you require of me, ſays ſhe to 
« him, is highly unjuſt ; do you really believe, my 
<& dear Huſband, that any Motives can determine me 
© to abridge a Life which I prize ſo much? Were I 
„capable of ſuch an Action, I would pray the God- 
« deſs Hecate to prevent me from it. The Love 
* which you hear to your Father urges a Crime which 
« I am uncapable of committing. Your Wiſhes 
ce however ſhall be gratified, but in a Manner which 
« you did not expect. I am going to exert all my 
« Endeavours to prolong the Life of a Father whom 
& you love.” | 
Upon this ſhe went out of the Palace ; and mount- 

ing a Chariot drawn by winged Dragons, which de- 
ſcended from Heaven in her Sight, ſhe traverſed ſeve- 
ral Countries, and there gathered Herbs of all Kinds, 
of which ſhe compoſed a Potion, then drew out the 
Blood which run in Eſon's Veins, and injected in its 
ſtead the Liquor which ſhe had prepared. So ſoon 
as the D aught had inſinuated itſelf into the Body of 
the old Man, his Beard and his gray Hairs began to 
darken, the Wrinkles of his Face diſappeared, and he 
recovercd his priſtine Vigour and good Plight. | 
The Daughters of Pelias, amazed at this Prodigy (1), 


beſought Medea to vouchſafe the ſame Remedy to 


their Father; and ſhe having a mind to avenge her Fa- 
ther-in-law and her Huſband of Pelias's Uſurpation, 
perſuaded her Couſins that the Remedy would have 
the ſame Effect upon their Father as upon Eſon. Firſt, 
ſhe rook an old Ram, cur it in Pieces, which ſhe 
threw into a Caldron, and after mixing certain Herbs 
therewith, took it out and let them ſee it transformed 
into a young Lamb. She therefore ſet about making 
Ars | | the 
. (a) Ovid. loc. cit. Pauſan. in Arcad, 


Morey oe 
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the ſime Experiment upon the Perſon of the King (a); 
ſhe diſſected him in the ſame Way, and threw his 
Body into a Caldron of boiling Water; but the perfi- 
dious Sorcereſs left it there till the Fire had entirely 


conſumed it; inſomuch that nothing of it remained 


for his Daughters to bury. This, ſays Pauſanias, is 
what made thoſe unfortunate Princeſles fly into Arca- 
dia, where they ended their Days and were interred ; 
while Medea, to ſave herſelf, mounted her Chariot in 
Haſte, and flew through the Air. . „ 

The Mythologiſts, I know, give Explications of 
this Fable; ſome of them alledging that it refers to an 
Experiment of transfuſing the Blood, which has ſome- 
times been tried, but always with bad Succeſs; while 
others ſay Medea having learned of her Mother the 
Knowledge of ſome Simples, had compoſed a Remedy 
of them which had reſtored her Father- in- law to his 


Vigour: For which I refer to Pliny, Servias and E- 


lian, The fame Mythologiſts add, that ſhe mixed up 
with the Draught deſigned for Pelias, ſome venemous 
Herbs that poitoned him. 
By bad Luck theſe Explications reſt upon nothing; 
and this Fable, which was only invented to make Me- 
dea paſs for a great Sorcereſs, has no Foundation in 
Hiſtory, Eon had been forced by Pelias to drink 
Bull's Blood, and was dead before Jaſon's Arrival, as 
alſo his Wife, who had ftrangled herſelf for Grief; 
Pelias himſelf was deceaſed at the Return of the Ar- 
gonauts; of which his Funeral Games celebrated by 
thoſe Heroes are a convincing Proof. Jaſon joined in 
them with the other AMgonauts; and how could he have 
been preſent there, if his Wife had been guilty, as is 
faid, of the Murder of his Uncle? The Fact is, that 
after the Celebration of thoſe Games, Jaſon ſeeing his 
Couſin's Party too ſtrong, found it convenient to quit 
Jolchos ; and having embarked with Medea in a Ship 
named The Dragon, which gave Riſe to the Fable of 
Vol. IV. | 8 Oe RY thoſe 
(a) Ovid fays ſhe induced the Daughters of Pelias to cut their 
TR 3 and then to divide his Body in Pieces with their 
own 8. | 0 
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thoſe winged Dragons we have mentioned (a), went to 


puſh his Fortune elſewhere. | 
Corinth preſented him with a ſecure Retreat, and 


Creon (b), who reigned: there, made no Oppoſition, or, | 
durſt not make any to his entering that City. For, 


if we may believe Eumelus, a very antient Author, a 
Corinthian by Birth, and of the Blood-Royal (1), Me- 
dea, as has been ſaid, had a Right to the Crown, ſince, 
according to this Author, the Sun, the Son of Hype- 
7101, having had by Antiope, Æetes and Alous, divided 
his Dominions among them, and Corinth having fallen 
to the firſt, who went and ſettled in Colchis, commit- 
ted that City in Truſt to Bunus, to be kept until he or 
one of his Children ſhould come and demand it of 
him. The ſame Eumelus added, that Medea actually 


reigned at Corinth jointly with Creon, which is con- 


firmed by Simonides. Diodorus Siculus lays (2), it was 
the Corinthians themſelves had invited this Princeſs to 
quit 7clchos, to come and take Poſſeſſion of a Crown 
which belonged to her. | 

Medea and Jaſon reſided ten Years in that City, 
where they lived ia perfect Harmony, and had two 
Children. But Jaſon's Perfidiouſneſs having made him 
forget the Obligations he owed to his Spouſe, and the 
Oaths which he had taken to her, he made no Scruple 
to violate the ſacred Ties of Marriage, which were 
then very much regarded ; and. falling in love with 
Glauce, Creon's Daughter, divorced Medea. As antient 


Hiſtories are always intermixed with Fables, it was 


given out that Medea, to be avenged of her Rival, had 
ſent her a poiſoned Garment, which, like the Shirt 
that Dejanira had given Hercules, no ſooner was put on 
by that unfortunate Princeſs, than ſhe felt a ſecret 
| Flame 

Ca) Horace thus ſpzaks of her Chariot: 

Hoc delibutis ulla donis pellicem 
Serpente fugit alite. Epod. III. 13. I 

(5) As we frequently find at Corinth the Name of this Creox, 
Paulmier de Grantmenil, thinks it 'rather was a Title of Dignity, 
K per, Imperans, than a perſonal Name, and that he who reigned 


rhen in that City was called Glaucus, and his Daughter Glaxce. 
1) Pauſan. in Corinth. (2) L. 4. 


e Sas 
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Flame begin to prey upon her, and died in the moſt 
exquiſite Torment. They further added, that Creon's 
Palace was ſet on Fire, and he himſelf conſumed in the 


Flames; and laſtly, that after having torn in Pieces 


her two Sons, Pheres and Memercus, ſhe retired to 
Thebes to Hercules, hoping that he would avenge her 
of Jaſon's Falſehood, in regard that he, with the o- 


ther Argonauts, were engaged to ſee to his keeping 


the Oath which he had taken at Marriage, never to 


have any other Wife but her; but that not being able 


to procure Satisfaction from him, ſhe had repaired to 
Athens, This again is another Fiction, without all 
Foundation. Not to inſiſt upon what is certain, that 


| Hercules died ten or twelve Years after the Return of 


the Argonauts, as I ſhall prove elſewhere, I have this 
to ſay further; it was a current Tradition, that 
the Corinthians themſelves had ſtoned them to Death, 
either to revenge the Death of Creon, whom Me- 
dea was ſaid to have ſlain, or to put an End to the 
Intrigues ſhe was ſtill forming for ſecuring the Crown 
to her Children. It was Euripides, in his Tragedy of 
Medea, that propagated the Fable which I am refuting; 
a Myſtery which it 1s proper to explain. The Report 
which had been ſpread on all Hands, of the Cruelty 
exerciſed by the Corinthians upon Medea's Children, 
had made them odious to all Greece, Therefore, be- 
ing informed that Euripides was deſigned to bring that 
Subject upon the Stage, they made him a Preſent of 

five Talents, to induce him to lay to Medea*s Charge 
the Murder of the young Princes. They had Reafon 
to hope that this Fable would gain Credit from the 
Character of the Poet who employed it, and would at 
length joſtle out a Truth which was little to their Ho- 
nour. For Hiſtory bore, that theſe two Princes having 
fled for Refuge to the Temple of Juno, ſirnamed 
*Anpeze, found no Protection from the Sacredneſs of the 
Place, but were aſſaſſinated even at the Feet of the 


Goddeſs. The ſame Hiſtory added, that ſome Time 
after, the Corinthians being diſtreſſed with the Peſti- 


lence, were apprized by the Oracle, that they would 
F 2 never 
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never ſee an End of their Calamities till they were ex- 


piated from the ſacrilegious Murder whereof they were 
guilty. This Fact we learn from Parmeniſcus, a very 
antient Author quoted by the Scholiaſt on Euripides, 
who added, that the Corinthians on that Occaſion had 
inſtituted a Feſtival which was ſtill ſubſiſting at the 
Time when he wrote. The principal Ceremony of 
this Feaſt conſiſted in prohibiting ſeven young Vir- 
gins, and as many Youths, of the principal Families 
of Corinth, from approaching the Territory conſecrated 


to Juno, a Prohibition which laſted a Year. 


Pauſanias, who 1s as little favourable to the Corin- 
thians as Parmeniſcus, relates the Story ſomewhat dif- 
ing to him it was not the Peſtilence 

that laid Corinth waſte, but an epidemical Diſtemper 
which deſtroycd all the Children of the Corinthians, 
until, by the Advice of the Oracle, they inſtituted Sa- 
crifices in honour of Medea's Sons, and conſecrated to 
them a Statue which repreſented Fear ; and this Sta- 
tue was ſtill ſubſiſting in his Time. To give the greater 


Solemnity to the Reparation the Corinthians thought 


themſelves obliged to make to thoſe unfortunate Prin- 


ces, they made their Children wear Mourning, and 


cut off their Hair, to a certain Age. *Tis therefore 
manifeſt, that the Corinthians alone were guilty ; and I 


am alſo perſuaded, that the Story of the fatal Robe 


which ſhe had ſent to Glauce is another F:ction, as 
well as the burning of Creon's Palace: For when 
one has a mind to render a Perſon odious, he takes 
Care to do the Work not by Halves: Thus, what- 
ever it coſt, Medea was to be made guilty of all the 


Crimes could be imagined. Unluckily for the Corin- 


thians, Hiſtory has unravel'd the Truth from among 
the Fictions wherewith Euripides and the other Tragic 
Poets had diſguiſed it; and Monuments ſtill more cer- 
tain than Hiſtory, Feaſts, Sacrifices, and Statues, were 
plain and ftanding Proofs that reproached the Corin- 
thians with a Crime wherewith they endeavoured to 
blacken Medea's Reputation: And if the Fact be as I 
have now related, as is exceeding probable, it makes 


not 
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not much for the Honour of Euripides, who allowed 
himſelf to be corrupted by the Corinthians for five Ta- 
lents ; but not to inſiſt here that he may have follow- 
ed other Traditions, perhaps as well vouched as that 
which Parmeniſcus has tranſmitted to us; that the 
Subject, as he has managed it in his Tragedy of Medea, 
Gees to him calculated for raiſing Terror and Fear, 
and the other Emotions which the Drama requires 
tis not ſo ſtrange as may at firſt appear, to ſuppoſe 
he would prefer the preſent Reputation of the Corinibi- 
ans, who ſuffered ſtill by thoſe Reports, to that of a 
Princeſs dead ſeveral Ages ago, res: probably 
none intereſted themſelves. 
Be that as it will, ſhe removed to Athens, where, 
according to Ovid (1), Egeus received her, and mar- 
ried her ſome Time after. Plutarch (2), who relates 
the ſame Fact, ſays not that Egeus married her, but 
that ſhe lived with him in a ſhameful Intimacy, pro- 
miſing him that by her Drugs ſhe would procure him 
Children. In the mean while Theſeus, ſay thoſe Au- 
thors, arrived at Athens for the firſt Time; and Me- 
dea hearing of his Arrival, and of the De ſign he had 
of diſcovering himſelf, had ſuch Influence over the 
Mind of Egeus, grown weak with Age, and rendered 
fearful and ſuſpicious by the different Factions that 
prevailed in the City, as to perſuade him to poiſon 
his Son, at a Feaſt he had provided for him as a Stran- 
ger. Theſzus therefore was invited in his Name. 
When he was in the Hall, he thought it not proper to 
declare who he was; but having a Mind to give his 
Father an Occaſion of making the firſt Diſcovery, ſo 
ſoon as the Meat was ſerved up, he drew his Poinard 
to cut it up, and having let the Guard of his Sword 
be ſeen, on which was Egeus's Seal, that Prince knew 
nim, and preſently overturned the Cup in which was 
the Poiſon, then propoſed ſeveral Queſtions to Theſeus, 
and after embracing him, made him be acknowledged, 
by all the Aubenians. Medea, by mounting her flying 
Chariot, eſcaped the Puniſhment ſhe deſerved, 
F 2 Here 
© Met. 1. 7. (z) In Theſeo. | 
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Here again is a new Crime with which the Poets 


thought fit to load the Memory of Medea; for this 


Narration can by no Means be ſupported. Egeus was 


dead long before Medea's Arrival in Greece, having 
thrown himſelf down, as has been ſaid (1), from a 
Precipice upon the Return of his Son from Crete, 
which was Theſeuss firſt Expedition after his Diſcove- 
ry. Beſides, Theſeus having been of the Number of 
the Argonauts, how could Medea have forgot him after 
ſhe had made that long Voyage with him ? And how 
is this conſiſtent with what Plutarch aſſerts, as has been 
already remarked, that this Prince had been in Colchis, 
and at the ſame Time that he had found Ades at her 
Father*s Palace, at his. firſt Departure from Trezene ? 
Theſe are ſome of the Contradictions which Compilers 
not very exact are apt to fall into. 


After this Adventure we hear little more of Me- 


ds. only Trogus Pompeius, as we read in Fuſtin (2), 
had wrote that ſhe croſſed the Sea, and returned to 
Colchis with young Medus and Jaſon, who was recon- 
ciled to her; that there they had re-eſtabliſhed e- 
tes upon the Throne from which he had been depoſed 
by a powerful Faction; that Jaſon had made War up- 
on the Enemies of his Father- in- law, had conquered 


2 great Part of the Leſſer Ala, and at length acquired 


EY great Glory, as to be honoured as a God, ſome of 
his Temples being ſtill to be ſcen in the Time of A- 
lexander, which Epbeſtion had demoliſhed, that none 
might be equalled to his Maſter. Laſt, That after 
the Death of Jaſon, Medus had built the Town of 


Medea in Honour of his Mother, and had given Name 


to the Medes. But this whole Narration is overthrown 


by the Greek Traditions, which make Jaſon to have 


died in Theſſaly, as we ſhall ſee by and by. Pauſanias 
(2) ſays, that Part of {2 was denominated Aria, and 
that the Inhabitants were from that Time called Medes, 
from the Name of that Princeſs. This Author adds 
ferther, that the Son whom ſhe carried with her, and 

| whom 
1) The * of Minos. 02 L. 4. c. 2 & 3. (3) In 
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whom ſhe had by Egeus, was called Medus ; but that 
Hellanius gave him the Name of Polixenes, and. made 
him the Son of Jaſon. | 

The Greeks, according to the fame Author, had 
old Pieces of Poetry which they called Naupactian, 
from their Author Carcinus, of the City Naupactus, 
where it was ſaid, that Jaſon, after the Death of Pe- 
lias, had quitted Jolchos to and ſettle at Corcyra, 
and had loſt there his eldeſt Son Memercus, who had 
been torn in Pieces by a Lioneſs, as he was diverting: 
himſelf in hunting, in that Part of the Continent which 
is oppoſite to the City; but they give no Account of 
Pheres his other Son. There were alſo in Greece an- 
tient Genealogies of one named Cinetho a Lacedemoni- 


an, where it was ſaid that Jaſon had by Medea a Son 


Medus, and a Daughter Eriopis ; but neither of theſe 
Authors ſaid any Thing of Medea and Faſor's having 
reſided at Corinth, which was fo plainly ſet forth in 
the Hiſtory of Eumelus which we have mentioned 
who, beſides what has been ſaid, added, that after the 
Death of Bunus, to whom etes had given in Truſt 
his Property in the City Ephyre, Poppæus, the Son 
of Aloeus, having aſcended the Throne, and Corin- 
thus, the Son of Marathon, who changed the Name 


of the City Ephyre to that of Corinth, having ſucceed- 


ed him, and having left no Male Iſſue, the Corinthi- 


ans had ſent for Medea from Tolchos, as has been ſaid. 


The fame Author added that Medea had ſeveral Chil- 
dren by Jaſon, whom ſhe carefully concealed in 7ano's 
Temple, hoping thereby to procure them Immortali- 


ty; that at length being baulked of this Expectation, 


and ſeeing that Jaſon, incenſed againſt her, had re- 
turned to IJolchos, ſhe had formed a Reſolution to leave 
Corinth, as has been already related. | Ik 
As to the laſt Years of Jaſon, all we know is that 
he led an unſettled Life, without any fixed Reſidence z 
and that as he was one Day reſting himſelf upon the 
Sea-ſhore, under the Shelter of the Ship Argo, which 


had been laid up, he was there cruſhed to Death by 
. the Fall of a Beam which. was looſened from it, an 
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Event ſaid to be foretold him by Medea, as Euripides 
We | 

To conclude :- It is not without Reaſon that I have 
not repreſented Medea as criminal as Authors common- 
ly make her; having good Vouchers for my Opinion 
among the Antients. I preſume that I have ſufficient- 
ly overthrown, and that by formal Authorities, the 
odious Facts that are laid to her Charge. I may fur- 
ther add, that the only Thing for which ſhe can be 
blamed, is for having left her Father and Mother to 
follow a Stranger; but beſides that it was a Relation 
ſhe followed, who was become her Huſband, we are 
told that her Departure was forced and involuntary, 
being hated both by her Father and Mother becauſe 
ſhe was of a humane beneficent Diſpoſition, They tell 
us further, it was this generous Temper prompted her 
to befriend the Argonauts, who, but for her, muſt all 
have periſhed. The antient Scholiaſt on Euripides con- 
firms this Opinion of Diodorus, and other Authors, 
when he ſays Medea was highly in Favour with the Co- 
rinibians, for having delivered them from a grievous 
Famine by Means of her Inchantments; that is, by the 
Reſources her extenſive Knowledge had found out for 
bringing about a good Harveſt. 

Ovid himſelf, who ſeems to have ſo little Fayour for 
her, after he has put the moſt virtuous Sentiments in 
her Mouth, before ſhe gave Way to her growing In- 


clination towards Jaſon, makes her utter thoſe remark- 
able Words before quoted. 


CH A FP. M. 
The H org of Hercules. 


MAT there were ſeveral Hercules? is a Thing 
not to be doubted. Diodorus Siculus reckons 
three of them: The firſt an Zgyptian, who travelled 
into Africa, and raiſed thoſe famous Pillars near Cadiz, 
to give Notice to Voyagers that they were not to at- 
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tempt to go farther (a). The ſecond was born in 
Crete, among the Idæi Dactyli; he it was, accord ing 
to the ſame Author, that inſtituted the Olympic Ga mes. 
The laſt was the Son of Jupiter and Alemena; he was 
born at Thebes, and ſignalized himſelf by a thouſand: 
Labours. He might have added a fourth, more an- 
tient than the others, namely, the Phenician. Cicero (1) 
reckons there were fix of them. The firſt, according 
to that Author, was the Son of Fupiter and Lyſidice. 
The ſecond is the Egyptian Hercules, ſprung from the 
Mle. The third was one of the Dadtyli of Mount 
1da. The fourth was the Son of Jupiter and Aſteria, 
the Siſter of Latona, and this is he whom the Tyrians 
worſhipped. The fifth is the Indian ſirnamed Belus. 
In fine, the ſixth is the Son of Alrmena. There are 
Greek Authors who reckon to the Number of Forty 
three of them, either becauſe ſeveral Perſons did them- 
ſelves the Honour to aſſume ſo illuſtrious a Name, or 
rather becauſe Hercu/es was not a proper Name, but an 
Appellative, derived perhaps from the Phenician 
Word Harokel, which ſignifies Merchant, as has been 
proved ſome Years ago by the learned M. 4e Clerc (2), 
who alledges that this Name was formerly given to the 
famous Traders who went to diſcover new Countries, 
and to plant Colonies there, frequently ſignalizing 


themſelves no leſs by purging them from the wild 


Beaſts that infeſted them, than by the Commerce they 
eſtabliſhed there; which, no doubt, was the Source of 
antient Heroiſm and War (a). Thus it appears that 
the Word Hercules was only the Sirname of the Hercu- 
les'g we have mentioned: For the Tyrian was called 
Thaſius , the Phenician, Deſanaus, or Agenor ; the Gre- 


(ian (b ), Alcens, or Alcides; the Egyptian, who was 


contem- 
a) See what has been ſaid from the ſame Author, in the Arti- 
cle of Oſiris, Vol. I. 
(i) De Nat. Deor. I. 3. (2) Bibl. Univerſ. Tom. 2. 

(a) See what the Bible ſays of Nimrod, that firſt Heroe and 
C onqueror : It calls him, Fortis Venator coram Domino. A mighty 
Hunter before the Lord. . | 

(5) Dicdorus is of Opinion that Alcides was called Hercules, 
that is, the Glory of Funo, not till after he had in the Cradle 
ſqueezed two Serpents to Death, which Juno had ſent to devour him. 
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contemporary with Ofiris, and General of his Troops, 
Oſecbor, or Chon; the Indian, Dorſanes; and the Gaul, 
Ogmion. 

But tis to be obſerved that the Greeks have filled 
up the Hiſtory of the Theban Hercules with the Ex- 

its of all the reſt, with thoſe numerous Travels 
mentioned by the Poets who have written his Life, 
and with ſo many Adventures, for which the Life 
of no one Man would be ſufficient: Here is his 

Hiſtory, 

Perſeus had by Andromeda, Alcens (1), Sthenelus, Hi- 
las, Meſtor, Electrion, and a Daughter named Gorgo- 
phone, who, as has been ſaid elſewhere, was married 
to Perieres. Alceus having married Hippomona, the 
Daughter of Menecens, had two Children by her; 
namely, Amphitryo and his Siſter Auaxo. To Meſter 
and Lyfdice, the Daughter of Pelops, was born Hippo- 
tho, who, having been raviſhed by Neptune, that is, 
by ſome Pirate, was conveyed into the Eſchinades 
Iſlands, where ſhe had a Son named Taphins, who 
led a Colony to Taphos, the Inhabitants whereof he af- 
terwards called Teleboans, to denote that they had ſet- 
tled far from their own Country, To this Tapbius 
was born Pterelas, who had ſeveral Male Children (a), 
and a Daughter named Comets. 

Electrion married his Niece Anaxo, the Daughter of 
Alceus, and of this Marriage was born Alcmena (b). 
From Sthenelus and Micippe, the Daughter of Pelops, 
ſprung Alcinoe, Meduſa, and Euryſtbeus, who was af- 
terwards * of Mheene. Tapbius being dead, Pte- 

relas 

| (1) Apollod. I. 2. Diod. &c. 

a Namely, Chromius, Tyrannus, Antiochis, * herſes, Damas, 
Maſtor and Everes. 

(6) Plutarch, in the Life of The/eus, delineates Alcmena's Ge- 
nealogy otherwiſe: He ſays ſhe was the Daughter of Ly/idice ; 
and the Scholiaſt upon Pindar, Ode 17. Olymp. agrees with P/u- 
tarch. Euripides, in the Tragedy of the Herculides, Servius upon 
the fifth Book of the Aneid, and Diodorus Siculus, I. 4. plainly 
make Alemena deſcended from Pelops ; but the two firſt name not 
her Mother, and the laſt calls her Eurymeds: But Apollogorus, 


Bibl. I. 2. is of a quite different Opinion; for he makes the Mo- 
ther of this Princeſs 4naxo, the Daughter of Alceus. 
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Chap. VI. explained by HIsroRr᷑?⸗- 75 
relas ſent his Children to Mycenæ to demand of their 
Grand- uncle Electrion, who was King thereof, that 
Share of their Grandfather Maſtor's Eſtate which be- 
longed to them, That Prince having refuſed'to ſatisfy 
their Claim, they ravaged the Country, and carried 
away his Flocks. Upon which, the Sons of Elefiri- 
on drew together their Troops, and gave them Battle, 
where both the one and the other loſt their Lives. Ly- 
ciminus, the natural Son of Elefrion, a Prince then 
but very young, remained alone to carry the News 
thereof to his Father; and on Plerelas's Side, there 
was none eſcaped the {ad Fate of the Brothers but Eve- 
res, who had the Care of the Ships, who having put 
the reſt of his Troops on board with thoſe of Electrion, 
repaired to his own Country. 

The King of Mycenz, before he ſet about reveng- 
ing the Death of his Children, left the Government of 
his Kingdom, with his Daughter Alemena, to Amphi- 
tryo his Nephew, promiſing to give her to him in 
Marriage upon his Return. As he actually returned 
victorious, . and was bringing back his Cows, Amphi- 
tryo was going to have {topped one of them which had 
got away, and threw after her his Clab, which lighted 


upon Electrion, and flew him, This Murder, tho? 


involuntary, was the Mean of that young Prince's lo- 


ſing the Kingdom of Mycenæ; for Stbenelus, the Bro- 


ther of the Deceaſed, taking Advantage of the public 
Odium which Ampbitryo had incurred by this Acci- 
dent, expelled him from the whole Country of the 
Argroes, and made himſelf Maſter of Mycenæ, where 
his Son Euriſtbeus reigned after him. Amphitryo, for- 
ced to retire to Thebes, + was received there by Creon 
but his Couſin Acmena, whom he had brought along 
with him, not being fatisfied with the Vengeance which 
her Father had taken upon the Teleboars, declared that 
ſhe would marry him who ſhould declare War upon 
them. Anphiiryo, who was paſſionately in love with 


her, accepted the Propoſal, and having ſtruck up an 


Alliance with Cephalus, Anceus, Creon, and ſome other 
neighbouring Princes, went and laid waſte the Iſlands 
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of the Taphians. But while Pterelas was alive, he was 


not able to take Taphos; but Cometo his Daughter be- 


ing enamoured of Ampbitryo, or, according to others, 


of Cephalus, and having cut the fatal Hair on which 


her Fathers Deſtiny depended ; that 1s, having con- 


ſpired with his Enemies, this unfortunate Prince loſt 


his Life. Amphitryo having thereby become Maſter of 


the Ifles of the Taphians, gave them to Cephalus and 


Eleus, who built Cities therein, put Comero to Death, 


and returned loaded with Spoils and Booty (a). Hear 


how Plautus makes Ampbitryo f. nw in Reference to 


this: 


Ego idem ille ſum Amphitryo----qui 

Acarnanios & Taphios vi vici, & ſumma Regum. 
Virtute bellica. Mlliſce præfeci Cephalum 

Magni Dionei filium, Amph. Act. 4. 


It was during this War that Hercules was born; 


and whether Amphitryo had conſummated his Marriage 
before he ſet out, or whether he had returned to 
Thebes incognito, or to Hriuthia, where Hercules is 
thought to have been born, it paſſed current that Ju- 
piter was this young Prince's Father, and that he had 
impoſed upon Alcmena, by aſſuming the Figure of her 
Huſband ; a Fable which was propagated to cloak 


ſome Intrigue of Alcmena z or perhaps Fupiter was af- 


terwards given out to be Alcides s Father, inſtead of 


Ampbitryo, only upon account of his Valour ; and tis 


very probable that it is to be underſtood in this laſt 
Senſe, ſince Seneca thus brings in Hercules himſelf 
ſpeaking of his Birth: Whether this whole Story 
<< be taken for Truth, or for a mere Fiction, and my 
Father be really but a mere Mortal, my Mother's 
« Infamy is ſufficiently wiped off by my Valour ; nor 
% am 1 unworthy to be Fupiter's Son (6 ) * 

To 


1 a) Ses the Hifory of Theſes, where the like, re befel 
Ni nos. 

(ö Firtate noſtra Ad feci, tuam 
Credo ern, # ve naſcente He: cule 
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To this Fable it was added, that on the Day of his 
Nativity loud Peals of Thunder had been heard, and 
ſeveral other Prodigies ſeen (a). 
To the ſame Purpoſe it was given out, that 
the Night on which Jupiter counterfeited Amphitryo 
had been prolonged. Lycophron ſays it laſted the 
Space of three Nights, and others extend it even to 
nine. Hyginus (b) and Seneca deſcribe this Fable, as 
alſo Plautus (c) in his Ampbitryo. 

Some Authors ſay this Princeſs was delivered of 
Twins, of whom the one, 2phicles, paſſed for the 
Son of Amphitryo, and the other, Alcides, claimed Fu- 


piter for his Father; and tho' they had been conceived 


at three Months Diſtance the one from the other, yet 
they were born on the ſame Day. *Tis thus that 
Plautus makes Mercury ſpeak of them (4). 
Wo But 


Nox illa certa eſt, ſive mortalis menus 
Pater eft ; licet ſi falſa progenies mihi, 
Materna culpa cefſet & crimen Fowvrs ; 
Merui parentem, contuli cœlo decus. 


Sen. de Herc. Oeteo. Act. 4. 


{a}: — — Ibi continuo contonat 
Sonitu maximo. Ades Primo ruere rebamur tuas, 
Aedes tote confulgebant tuæ quaſi efſent aureæ. 
| Plaut. Amph. AQ. 5. Sc. r. 


) Amphitryon cum abeſſet ad oppugnandam Occaliam, Alemena 
exiſtimans Tovem conjugem ſuum efſe, eum thalamis ſuis recepit; 
gui cum in thalamos veniſſet, & ei referret que in Oecalis gefhifſets 
ea credens conjugem efſe cum eo concubuit.—— Poſtea cum nundtaretur 
er conjugem victorem efje, minime curavit, quod putabat ſe confugem 
ſuum vidiſſe. Qui cum in Regiam intraſſet, & wideret negligen- 
tins ſecutam, mirari capit & queri quod ſe advenientem non receþi/- 
ſet. Hygin. | 
c Cui lege mundi Fupiter rupta 
Roſeide noctis geminavit horas, 
Fuliitque Phebum tardive celeres 
Agitare currus ; & tuas leute 
Remeare bigas, candida Phebe ! 
Retulitque pedem, alternis nomen 
Stellzque mutat, ſeque mirata eſt 
Heſperum dici. Aurora movit 
Ad ſolitas wices caput, & relabens 
Impoſuit ſenis humero mariti. Senec. Amph. Act. 4. 
(4) Hodie illa pariet filios geminos duos; 
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But this I take to be another Fiction, owing. to this 
that the two firſt of Alrmena*s Children had been con- 
founded together, the one of them being born during 


the War of the Teleboans, and the other but a ſhort 


while after ; unleſs we. choole to think, that ſhe was 


really delivered of Twins. 


To proceed, I am of Opinion that there was no 
Foundation for the Fable of Fapiter*'s having made 
the Night in which he lay with Alcmena longer than 
others: At leaſt, this Event put nothing in Nature 


out of Order, ſince the Day that followed it was pro- 


portionably ſhorter, as the ſame Plautus remarks: 


Atque quanto nox fuiſti longior hac proxima, 
Tanto brevior dies ut fiat faciam, ut æque diſparet, 
Et dies e nocte accedat. Ibid. Ac. 1. Sc. 3. 


As for Galanthis, Acmena's Slave, whom Ovid 
makes to have been transformed into a Weaſel, for 
having impoſed upon Juno, (who in the Diſguiſe of 
an old Woman, planted herſelf near Amphitryon s Pa- 
Jace, in a fit Poſture, as ſhe- thought, to retard Alc- 
mena's Delivery) by making her believe that her Mi- 


ſtreſs was brought to bed; this is an Epiſode invented 


to ſet the Reſentment of Juno in a ſtronger Light. 
As to which, however, we may add, that Similitude 
of Names had given Riſe to the Transformation; 

and the pretended Puniſnment which Juno is ſaid to 
have taken on that new Animal, by condemning it to 
bring forth its Young by the Mouth, this is only an 
Alluſion to a popular Error, which has no other Foun- 
dation, but that the Weaſel is almoſt always bearing 
about its Young in its Mouth, continually ſhifting 
them from Place to Place. Elian fa ys the Thebans 
worſhipped this little Animal (1), ſc it had fa- 
cilitated Alemena's Labours. What- 


Alter decumo poſt menſe naſc etur puer 
Duam ſeminatus, alter men/e ſeptumo. 


Forum 4; mphitryonis alter . alten Fovis, 


Ae bejus bonoris 8 alia 
Pater curavit uno ut furti fieret. 
Uno ut labore alſalvat eramnas dias, 


(1) De Anim. 


N 
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Whatever be in that, Ampbitryo, who was of the 
Race of Perſeus, and ſole Heir to Electrion by his Wife, 
ought to have ſucceeded to the Kingdom of Mycenz, 
and his Son Hercules after him ; but having lain his 
Father-in-law, as has been ſaid, he was obliged to re- 
tire to Thebes, and by that means S:henelus became ſole 
King of Mycenæ, and after him his Son Euriſtbeus, 


who was born at the ſame time with Hercules, Thus 


our Heroe became Subject, and as it were Slave to 
that King; tho* others will have it, that he was ſub- 
jected to him by the Oracle of Delphi, upon account 
of the Murder of his Children, whom he ſlew in the 
Rage of his Madneſs (2), fince he might have exempt- 
ed himſelf from Subjection to the King of Mycenz, 
being under the Protection of Creon, whoſe Daughter 
he had married. 

This is the Source of the Fables of the F of 
Juno, who had retarded Alcmena's Delivery, to gain 
Time for Euryſtbeus to come firſt into the World, and 
conſequently to command the other, as by Right of 


Seniority. Homer relates this Fact with an Air of the 


Marvellous, which he knows fo well to give his Nar- 
rations : 


Hear me, ye Sons of Greece | with Silence bear, 
And grant your Monarch an impartial Ear : | 


A while your loud, untimely Foy ſuſpend, 


And let your raſh injurious Clamours end: 
Unruly Murmurs, or ill-tim'd Applauſe, 
Wrong the beſt Speaker, and the juſteſt Cauſe. 
Nor charge on me, ye Greeks, the dire Debate; 
Know, angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate, 
With fell Erinnys, urg'd my Wrath that Day, 
When from Achilles' Arms I ford the Prey. 
What then could I, againſt the Will of Heaven? 
Not by myſelf, but vengeful Ate driv'n; 

She, Jove's dread Daughter, fated to infeſt 


_ The Race of Mortals, enter'd i in * OW 


(1) Sup. to Vell. 
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Not on the Ground that haughty Fury treads, 


But prints ber lofty Footſteps on the Heads E 
Of mighty Men; inflifting as ſhe goes tl 
Long. feſt ring Wounds, inextricable Woes ! " 
Of old, fhe ftalk*d amid the bright Aboaes ; ne 


And Jove himſelf, the Sire of Men and Gods, 

The World's great Ruler, felt her venom'd Dart; 
Deceiv'd by Juno's Wiles, and female Art. 

For when Alcmena's nine long Months were run, 
And Jove expected his immortal Son; 

Jo Gods and Goddejjes th* unruly Joy 
He ſhow*d, and vaunted of his. maichleſs Boy: 
From us (he ſaid) this Day an Infant ſprings, 
Fated to rule, and born a King of Kings. 

Saturnia a an Oath to vouch the Truth, 

And fix Dominion on the favour'd Youth ! 

The Thund'rer, unſuſpicions of the Fraud, 
Pronounced thoſe ſolemn Words that bind a God. 
The Joyful Godeſs, from Olympus Height, 
Swift 10 Achaian Argos bent her Flight ; 
Scarce ſev*n Moons gone, lay Sthenelus's Wife, 
She puſh d her ling*ring Infant into Life: 

Her Charms Alcmena's coming Labours ftay, 
And ſtop the Babe, juſt iſſuing to the Day. 

Then bids Saturnius bear his Oath in Mind ; 

« A 7euth (ſaid ſhe) of Jove's immortal Kind, 
ﬆ& 1s this Day born From Sthenelus he ſprings, 
Aud claims thy Promiſe to be King of Kings,” 
Grief ſeiz'd the Thund' rer, by his Oath engog*d, 
Sturg to the Soul, he forrowd, and he rag'd. 
From his ambreſial Head, zohere perchbd ſhe fate, 
He fnaich*d the Fary-Goddefo of Debate, 

The dread, ifirrevocable Oath he fwore, 
immortal Seats ſhould ne' er behold her more, 
Aud cohirPÞd her headlong down, for ever driv 
From bright Olympus, and the ſtarry Heav'n: 
Thence on the nether Mord the Fury fell; | 
Oruain'd with Mons Contentious Race, to dwell, 
Full oft the God his Son's hard Toils bemoan'd, 
Cury'd the dire Fury, and in ſecret groan'd. 

Pope's Iliad xix. $1, Ec. 
Hence 
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Chap VI. an 5 e OE. 
| Hence alſo came all the Heroiſm of Alides': For, 
Euryſtbeus, jealous of his Reputation, ,enjoined him 
thoſe immenſe Labours which gave him an Opportuni- 5 
ty to diſplay his Valour and Courage; that Prince; 
notwithſtanding their Affinity; (for they were Couſin- 
germans) having perſecuted him without Intermiſſion, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, that political King who 
was afraid leaſt he ſhould be dethroned by the brave 
Alcides, who had a Title to the Crown, took Care to 
cut out Work for our Heroe, during his whole Life, 
by imploying him in Enterprizes equally artful and 
dangerous; which was no difficult Matter at a Time 
when Greece was no leſs over-run with Robbers and 
Free-booters, who had ſeized upon the High-ways, 
than with Lions, Boars, and ather wild Bealts. The. 
Extirpation of theſe Monſters employed the whole 
Life of our Heroe, who commanded the Troops of 
Euryſtheus, as is expreſly ſaid by Dionpſius Halicarnaſ- 
eus; and theſe are the pretended Perſecutions enjoined 
by jealous Juno's Counſel, that is, by the Influence 
and Policy of the King of Mycene. 1 3 
Alcides was brought up at the Court of The Madneſs 
Creon King of Thebes, who took great Care J Hercules. 
to cultivate his Genius; and this young Prince 
having from the earlieſt Years given Marks of Va- 
bur, and, eſpecially of a good Diſpoſition (1), by 
making War upon the Tyrant Erginus, to deliver his 
Country from the Tribute it payed. to him (a), Creon 
ve him in Marriage his Daughter Megara, by whom. 
e had ſome Children; but when he underſtood that 
he was obliged to be ſubjected to the Orders of Eu- 
ryſtheas, he fell into ſuch a Fit of Madneſs, that he 
ſlew his Couſin Jolas, and even his own. 8015 Wich- 
out knowing them; which threw him afterwards into 
ſuch Melancholy that he left T; Hebes, and after receiv- 
ing Expiation for the Murder at Athens, went in om 7 
of Euryſtheus. | 
Thoſe who gave Account of this ſad Event wok 
Vor. IV. 0 9 Car. 


(1) Diodor. I. 1. 
(a) a was in this War that ane. died. 
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Care, in ſupport of the Fable of his Birth, to aſcribe 
his Madneſs to Juno's Jealouſy. Ariſtotle is of Opi- 
nion, that he was under the Influence of a melancholy 
Humour, others think he was ſubje& to the Epilepſy, 
or to ſome Fits of Madneſs. We are told farther, 
that Pallas having thrown a Stone made him fall 
aſleep; which probably ſignifies that the wife Precau- 
tions of his Friends, and their Remedies, reſtored him 
to the Uſe of his Reaſon (a). He gave Megara after- 
wards to another Jolas, the great Companion of his 
Travels, from a Perſuaſion that his Marriage with her 
could not but be fatal. | 
In his moſt tender Years, and perhaps in his firſt 
An Explication of FExpedition, Alcides flew ſome Ser- 
Hercules's Labowrs. porits + It was given out afterwards 
that this Adventure happened to him, when yet in 
the Cradle, and that the Goddeſs Juno ſent them to 
devour him (5). Plautus adds, that theſe two Ser- 
pents left the young Tphiclus the Brother of Hercules 
go to him; and that as ſoon as he had ſeen them, he 
{ſtarted up from his Cradle, and ſqueezed them to 
Death; whereby he was known to be the Son of Fu- 
piter (c). Thus it was thought fit by poetical Exag- 
gerations to embelliſh the Infancy of this Heroe. 
The Chace which he gave to ſome Lions of the 
The Lion Nemean Foreſt, among which was one of 
of Nemea. an overgrown Size, which he ſlew himſelf, 
and whoſe Skin he wore, was the firſt of the twelve 
Labours that have been ſo much celebrated. To make 
this Fact the more memorable, it was afterwards fa- 
bled that this Lion was ranked among the Stars (1). 
Several Kings of Syria, or of the Seleucides, as alſo the 
” any HFlera- 
(a) Some Authors tell us, that Palla, threw this Stone at him, 
when he was going to kill Amphitryo his Father. | 
(5) Cunarum labor eft angues ſuperare mearum, Ovid. Met. I. 9. 
Par ut erat, manibujque ſuis Tyrinthius Heros, rg 
Preſſit, & in cunis jam Fove dignus erat. Id. de Art. Am. 
(% Citius e cunis exilit, facit recta in angues impetum 
Alterum altera apprehendit ; eos manu perniciter 


Puer ambo angues enecat. Plaut. Amph. Act. 5. « 
(1) Manilius Æginus, Cc. 6 b 
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Heraclides from whom they deſcended, affected fre- 


quently to wear this Skin, According to Pauſanius 
(1), there was ſtill to. be ſeen in his Time, in the 


Mountains that are between Clzqre and Argos, me -- 


Cave into which that Lion had retired, which 1s only 
at the Diſtance of fifteen F urlongs from the Town of 


 Nemea. 


The ſame Heroe delivered: alfo Arcadia from ano- 
ther Calamity which laid it waſte; namely, from the 
Birds of the S/ympalic Lake, which are thus deicribed 
in Lucretius (4 
— Una 725 timendæ 

Unguibus Arcadiæ volucres Stymphala colentes. 
We are told, that Hercules baniſhed them out of the 


Country by purſuing them with a loud Noiſe. Mna-* 
ſeus explains this Fable, by telling us there were Rob- 


bers laid wafte the Country, and robbed Paſſengers in 


the Confines of the Lake Stymphalus in Arcadia. Theſe 
Hercules with his Companions deſtroyed ; hence the 
Fable of the Birds Sympbalides, whom this Heroe is 
ſaid to have baniſhed, having invented a kind of bra- 
zen Timbrals to fright them away, and which are ſaid 
to have been given him by Minerva. The crooked 
Talons that are given them, are perfecty applicable to 
Robbers, as well as the Wings, the Head and Iron 
Beak which Timagnetes gives them, with Javelins of 


the ſame Metal, which they darted at thoſe who at- 


tacked them, as we are told by Euripides and Claudian | 
(a); the Import of which is, that they were armed 


with Lances and Javelins. We are told further, w_ 
they were trained up by the God Mars, to intimate that - 


they were very warlike. Hercules found a Way to 
diſlodge them from the Woods where they ſheltered 
themſelves, by affrighting them with the Sound of his 
Timbrals, and thus cut them off. 

' = WE _E remark by the Way that Natalis Comes is 
G 2 miiſtaken 


(i) In Corinth. (2) I. 3 
(a) Audierunt memorande = Seymphale volucre, 


Spicula vulniſico quandam ſparfiſſe volatu. Claud. 
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miſtaken (1), in confounding the Birds Stymphalides 
with the Harpies, ſince Petronius, not to mention others, 
ſo plainly diſtinguiſhes them : 


Tales Hercules Siymphalides arte cruentas 


| Ald calum fugiſſe reor, pennaque fiuentes 
Harpyias, cum Phineo maduere veneno 


Frallaces epulæ, &c. (a). 
Tho“ to ſay the Truth, the Antiquaries are very 


phe divided about ſome Birds which occur upon Mo- 
numents and Medals, and which ſome take for Har- 


pies,” others for the Stymphalides. 


The Fens of Lerna ncar Argos were infected with 


ſeveral Serpents that ſeemed to multiply as faſt as 
they were deſtroyed : Hercules, with the Aſſiſtance of 
his Friends, cleared the Fens of them entirely, ſet 
Fire to them to burn the Reeds, and thus made the 
Place habitable and fertile, and this perhaps is what 
made Ptolomy Epheſtion ſay, as we are told by Photius, 
that the Heads of the Hydra were of Gold: An inge- 


nious Symbol of the Fertility which our Heroe pro- 


cured to a Place before inacceſſible. It is no doubt 
for the ſame Reaſon that Euripides, in his Tragedy 
intitled Ion, ſays, the Scythe which this Heroe made 
uſe of to cut off the Heads of that Monſter was of 


Gold. Apollodorus adds, that whenever Hercules lop'd 


off one of the Monſters Heads, Iolaus his Companion 
ſet Fire to it, leaſt the Blood that ſprung from it 
ſhould produce a new one. Wherein he only copies 


the Poet now quoted; and thus was that Event actu- 


ally repreſented in a fine Picture that was in the 
Temple of Delphi (2). Perhaps among thoſe Serpents 
there was one of that kind which the Greets call Hy- 
dros, being of a very venomous Nature; which might 
give riſe to the Fable of the 122550 lt is to be re- 
marked 

. e. s. 


(a) Confalt beſides the Poets, 8 in Aae and 
the Scholiaſt on Appollonius, upon the 105th Verſe of the 11th 


Th Book of his Argoraut. 


(2) _ 


7 
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marked that Hercules dipt his Arrows in the Blood of 
this Serpent, or rather, according to Diodorus Situlus, 
Eſchiles, Hyginus, and ſeveral others, in its Gall, which. 


was the moſt venomous Part of its Body; which com- 
municated to them a poiſonous Quality, as appears 


from the Wound given to Neſſus, whom we ſhall 
ſpeak of very ſoon, and from that of Philofetes who 
was diſeaſed ten Years for having had one of them fall 


upon his Foot. 
Servius gives another Explication of the Fable of | 


| the Hydra ; he ſays what gave riſe to it was that from 


the Fens af. Lerna iſſued ſeveral Torrents which 


flooded all the Country ; that Hercules drained them, 


pianted Moles, and made Canals to carry off the Wa- 
ter. I have read ſome where (a), that this Fable was 
owing to ſeven Brothers who lived upon Plunder, and 
uſed to ſhelter themſelves in the Fens of Lerua, whence 
none was able to diſlodge them. Hercules firſt flew 
one of them, then the other ſix, by. drawing them 
two by two to the Fight. This poſſibly might have 
given the Poets a Handle to ſay that the Hydra had 
{even Heads; but they are not very conſiſtent upon 
this Article. Simonides ſays it had ninety. Accord- 
ing to Alceus it had fifty; and others give it only five. 
Pauſanias fays it is very poſſible that the Blood of the 
Hydra poiſoned Hercules's Arrows; but he cannot per- 

2 himſelf that it had many Heads, this being a 


| Circumſtance, he ſays, which had been added to make 


the Monſter ſtill more terrible, it having been firſt. 
repreſented in that Manner by Piſander- of Camira in 
the Iſland of Rhodes, to give a greater Air of the 
Marvellous to his Poetry; probably in the Poem 
he had compoſed upon Fables, as we read in Macro- 
bius. 
Plato thinks that by the Mira, the Poets intended 
a Sophiſt of Lerna, who let looſe his envenomedTongre 
againſt Hercules; and that by the Heads that 
again, are figured his Fruitfulneſs in producing ala 
cious Arguments, wherewith that Kind of People 
G2 never 


(a; Hiſt, Mem. of the Morea, by M. Corcelli, after Taetzes. 
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never fail to ſupport their Sophiſtry. Others will have 


it, that by the Hydra and its fifty Heads, we are to 
underſtand a Citadel defended by fifty Men under the 


Command of Lernus their King; and they explain 
the Fable of the Crab defending the Hydra, by ſaying 
that a Prince of that Name aided his Ally againſt 
Hercules and Jolaus who beſieged it, and that thoſe 


two Heroes were forced to ſet fire to the Citadel be- 
fore they could make themſelves Maſters of it (1). 


As all the Incidents of this Heroe's Life were related 
in an extraordinary and fabulous Manner, we learn 
from Hyginus, that Juno ſeeing Hercules ready to over- 
come the Hydra, had ſent a Sea-Crab which bit him 


in the Foot, and that it beihg ſlain by the Heroe, was 


placed by the Goddeſs among the Stars, where it forms 
the Sign of the Crab, But of all theſe Explications, 
the firſt; importing that Hercules had drained the Fens 
of Lerna, is the moſt natural, and probably the only 
true one. The Abbt Fourmond, who in his Travels to 
the Morea viſited this Place, fays it is ſtill quite 
Feriny and full of Reeds. . 
The Wood of Erymanthus was full of Boars which 
The Boar: e, made great Deſolation in the Country: 
Erymanthus. Hercules was imployed to give Chaſe to 
them ; which he did with ſuch Succeſs, that having 
with his own Hands ſlain the largeſt of them, he made 
a Preſent of it to Euryſtbeus. To embelliſh this 
Event, they added that Hercules bore it upon his Shoul- 


ders, and that the Sight of this ſtruck ſuch a Terror 


into the King of Mycenæ, that he went and hid him- 


ſelf in a brazen Caſk. Perhaps the good-natured - 


Euryſtbeus was not very ſtout, and believing the Boar 


not quite dead, fled into his Chamber and lock'd him- 
ſelf up. The Teeth of this frightful Boar were a long 


Time preſerved in the Temple of Apollo. 

* Hercules having for a whole Year been in purſuit of 
he Hind with the a Hind, which Eunſtbeus had en- 
Brazen Fee. Joined him to bring to him alive, they 


fabled afterwards that it had brazen Feet; a figurative 


| - Expreſſion, 
(1) Lylio Giraldi de Hercule. „ 
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Expreſſion, intimating the Swiftneſs with which it 
run. We are told further that it had Horns of Gold; 
tho? whatever the Poets may ſay, tis certain Does 
have no Horns. | | 

King Augias had ſo many Herds of He cleans Au- 
Cattle, that not having Stables enough to 5'®** aul. 
contain them, he was obliged to leave them in the open 
Field; and his Lands were at laſt fo overſtock'd with 
Dung, that they became entirely barren. Hercules, 
with the Aſſiſtance of his Troops, made the River A. 
pheus to paſs thro* them, and thus reſtored them to 
their wonted Fruitfulneſs: Hence the Fable of Au- 
gias's Stables. That Prince, as we read in Diadorus 
Siculus (1), having a Mind to defraud him of what he 
had promiſed, Hercules ſought an Opportunity of be- 
ing revenged on him; and having found Eurytus, 
whom his Father was ſending to Corinth to celebrate 
the Iſibmic Games, put him to Death. Then he ſer 
out for Elis, and cut off Augias himſelf; ſubſtituting in 
his room his Son Phileus, who having been choſen 
Arbitrator, had adviſed his Father to reward Alcides 
for ſo important a Piece of Service, It was during 
this Work, which he performed with the Troops he 
had attending him, as we learn from Pauſanias (2), that 
he was obliged with Minerva's Aid to fight with 
Pluto, incenſed againſt him for having carried off from 
Hell the Dog Cerberus, and that he wounded the God. 
The Eleans, in Proof of this, cited the Verſes of Homer, 
where that Poet actually ſays the God of Hell was 
wounded upon that Occaſion with an Arrow, by which 
he ſuffered grievous Pain. But if we would ſet aſide 
the Allegory, we may ſuppoſe that Aidoneus the King 
of Theſprotia, came to the Aſſiſtance of the Eleans, 
to defend them againft Hercules's Army, who, in order 
to be revenged of Augias's Perfidiouſneſs, had made 
War upon them. | : 

The Iſland of Crete had a Breed of Bulls Paſiphae's 
_ remarkably beauteous, and Euryſtheus being Bull. 
deſirous to have ſome of that Race, ordered our 

(1) L. 4. (z) In Eliac. _ | 
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Heroe to go and fetch him the fatteſt of them, which 
accordingly he did. This was given out afterwards 
to be the ſame with that of Paſobbae. 8 
Diomedes having very fine Mares, Euryſtheus enjoin- 
Diomedes' ed Hercules to gu and carry off ſome of 
Mares. them. Diomedes offering to reſiſt him, was 
Nain in the Scuffle; and as that Prince had ruined 
himſelf by breeding Horſes, and had ſold for that 
Effect his very Slaves, hence it was fabled that his 
Mares were fed with human Fleſh, as we read in Pa- 
lepbatus (1), and perhaps what contributed to the Fable, 
1s, that they had actually devoured a young Man. 
Some Authors explain this Fable of Diomedes's Daugh- 
ters, who fattened themſelves at the Expence of the 
Victims, which their Luſt enticed to the Court of their 
Father (2), who proſtituted them to Strangers. 
Hercules in his way to Spain ſacked the Iſland of Cos; 
The Defeat then he defeated the famous Geryon who 
of Geryon. had three Bodies, and carried away his 
Flocks ; that is, he with his Army, (for he was very 
well accompanied both in this, and his other Expedi- 
tions, as good Authors remark) defeated either a 
Prince who reigned over three Iſlands, Majorca, Mi- 
norca, and Ebuſa, or according to others, over Tarte- 
ſus, Cadiz, and Euriihia or elſe three Princes in Al- 
liance, who were conſidered as one Perſon, ſo cloſely 
were they united; which comes to M. le Clerc's Ex- 
planation (2), who will have it that Hercules defeated 
three ſmall Armies made up of the Inhabitants of that 
Country. Heſiod ſays, this Geryon was the Son of 
Chryſaor, ſprung from the Blood of Meduſa, as we 
have already faid elſewhere, If we may believe the 
learned Bochart (b), Geryon reigned not in Spain, but 
in Epirus, and there it was that Hercules Yefeated him, 
and carried away his Oxen, For, ſays that Author, 
: 5 | beſides 
(1) L. 4. (2) Eraſmus in Adagiis. | 
(a) M. Je Clerc upon Heſiod, ſays, the Phenician Phraſe, wherein 


occurred the Word Eriana, and whoſe Senſe was that Her: 
cules had defeated three Armies, had given Riſe to the Fable of Ce. 


Don. | 
(4) Conialt for this Bochart, Loc. Cir. and Faſius upon Scy/a.c. 
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beſides that this famous Greek never was in Spain, it 
was not ſo much as known in his Time. Coleus of 
Samos, who lived near a hundred Years after, was the 
firſt who travelled thicher, or rather was driven thi- 
ther by a Storm; and beſides the Paſtures of Zarithia 


| were not proper for feeding Oxen. Accordingly Stra- 


bo, ſpeaking of that Iſland, makes no Mention of him; 
thus all that the Greeks ſay of the Travels of their Her- 
cules into Spain and Cadiz, is a Fable. 1215 
Bochart's Opinion is not founded, like moſt others 
of his, upon bare Conjectures, or upon Analogy drawn 
from the Oriental Languages: It is ſupported by the 
Teſtimony of the Antients. Hecateus, cited by Arri- 
an, ſays Geryon was King of Epirus; that the faid 
Country had excellent Paſtures, and fed great Herds of 


Oxen, and that it was from thence Hercules carried off 


thoſe of Geryon. Euſtathitts, upon Diopyſius Periegetes 
ſays the ſame Thing, and Pindar in his fourth Nem.' 
ſpeaks of the Paſtures and Horſes of Epirus. Thele 
Things may perhaps incline the Reader to adopt the 
ingenious Conjecture of Bochart, who ſays Epirus took 
its Name from the Hebrew Word Abiri, as much as to 
ſay, the Land of Horſes and Oxen : But whether it does 
or not, ſtill it muſt. he owned there is no Likelihood 
that Hercules went to a. remote Country in queſt of 
Geryon's Oxen : Epirus, at a Time when it was not 
very wel} peopled, when Voyages were hazardous, 
and Navigation full of Danger, was/reckoned a Coun- 
try very remote from the eaſtern Provinces of Greece, 
ſuch as Beotia ; it was to the Greeks the Extremity of 
the World, the Heſperia, the Country where the Sun 
ſet, and which was the Seat of Hell and the infernal 
Rivers. Theie Notions were apt enough to ſignalize 
the Voyages of that Heroe, and to make it be conſider- 
ed as a very hazardous Enterprize (a). | 


Blut let that be as it will, Hercules having travelled 


from Epirus to Ita (b), there defeated certain Rob- 
| | | 5 bers, 


(a) Hecateus, cited by Arrian, de Rap. Alex. ſays the ſame 
Thing. See the Paſſage in Grant-menil's Greece, p. 441. 

(6) For Herculess having travelled into /taly, we have ſeveral 
Proofs in the 8th Chapter of Throdorus Ryckins's Diſſert. 
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bers, among others one Cacus, whoſe Retreat was in 
the Aventine Mount, and who was even ſo daring as 
to ſteal his Oxen. Caca diſcovered her Brother to Her- 
cules, who put him to death, as we learn from Titus 
Livius (1) and Servius (2). Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus 
(3) thus relates this Adventure, Hercules having ar- 
rived with his Troops in Bay, while he was waiting 
for his Fleet to return to Grecce, made ſeveral Con- 
queſts upon the People its antient Inhabitants, and ſe- 
veral among them were glad to ſubmit to his Authori- 
ty. The Heroe, ſatisfied with what he had atchieved, 
and reckoning that all was quiet, had encamped in a 
negligent Manner, with a Deſign to reſt himſelf from 
his Labours, when Cacus, a petty Tyrant, who dwelt 
in Rocks inacceſſible, ſurprized him by Night, and 
carried off from him a Part of his Booty. Hercules 
purſued him, block'd him up in his ſtrong Hold, and 
as he made a ſtout Reſiſtance, he loſt his Life. Her- 
culss s Soldiers, with the Troops that had come to our 
Heroe's Aſſiſtance under the Conduct of Evander, 
ſhared Cacus's Spoils. Hercules, continues the ſame 

Author, after having purged Italy, diſbanded a Part 
of his Troops, and divided the conquered Lands a- 
mong his Allies and Soldiers, who ſettled in the Coun- 
try, united with the Aborigines, and lived with them 
2 perfect Harmony. The Foundation whereof was 
EIS, : 

Evander, an Arcadian by Birth, had left Greece 
ſome Time before, and planted a Colony in that Part 
of Italy which was afterwards called the Latin Terri- 
tory. That Prince, who had introduced thither the 
Ute of Letters, which was then unknown there, had 
gained the Affection of the Aborigines, who without 
conſidering him as their King, obeyed him as a Man 
of uncommon Wiſdom. But nothing procured him 
more the Veneration of that People, than the Reputa- 
tion of his Mother Carmenta, whom the Greeks named 
Themis, and who was looked upon as a Divinity. Dur- 
ing her Life-time ſhe was the Oracle of that whole 

Nation, 


(1) L. 1. (2) Upon the eighth of the Eneid. Ls. 
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Nation, and after Death had divine Honours paid to 
her. Evander, who had learned not long ago from 
Carmenta, that a Heroe, a Son of Fupzter, was one 
Day to arrive in the Country, and that his heroic At- 
chicvements would raiſe him to divine Honours, had 
no ſooner heard the Name of him who had ſlain Cacus, 
than he was determined to be the firft who ſhould do 
honour to him, even in his Life-time as a Divinity. 
Thus he erected an Altar to him in haſte; and after hay- 
ing let him know his Mother's Predictions, facrificed 
to him a young Bullock. After the Sacrifice, it was 
agreed to, at Hercules's Deſire, and with the Conſent 
of the whole Nation, that ſuch a Solemnity ſhould be 
perpetuated from Year to Year, according to the 
Grecian Rites, which he himſelf took Care to teach 
them, and for that Effect two of the moſt noble Fa- 
milies of the Country were ſet apart, that of the Poti- 
tians, and that of the Pinarians. The former, accord- 
ing to the Roman Hiſtorians, was afterwards entirely 
deſtroyed for having offered to perform that Ceremony 
upon public Slaves, while that of thePinarians, faith- 
ful to their Engagements, was ſtill ſubſiſting in the 
Time of Cicero. 

To procced; I know not for what Reaſon ſome Au- 
thors conſider the Adventure of Cacus as a Fable. For 
tho* it were not even atteſted by two antient ones, 
namely, Titus Livius and Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, and, 
what is ſtil] more deciſive, by a Feſtival to perpetuate 
the Memorial of it; and tho* we ſhould underſtand 
it literally in the Manner as Virgil relates it in the 
eighth Book of his Eneid; yet, what is there in it 
of fo extraordinary a Nature to hinder us from be- 
lieving it to be a true Hiſtory ? Might there not have 
been in Tah, in the Time that Hercules arrived thi- 
ther, one of thoſe Robbers who were then ſo common, 
who having found ſome of Hercules's Oxen ſtraying 
from the reſt of the Flock, ſtole and hid them in 
ſome Cave? Might not one of them have anſwered 
to the Lowings of the others, and thereby detected 
the Theft? And might not Hercules, who, as Diony- 


ius 
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us tells us, had good Troops with him, have attacked 
him, and delivered /taly from a petty Tyrant, who 
was guilty of great Abuſes in the Country? And as 
to what Virgil tells us, that this Robber was the Son 
of Vulcan, and that in defending himſelf againſt our 
Heroe, he had vomited Torrents of Fire and Smoak, 
theſe are only poetical Circumſtances wherewith ſuch 
fort of Adventures were uſually embelliſhed, 8 
We learn from ſome of the Antients, that as our 
Heroe was deſirous to perpetuate his Memory by more 
Ways than one, he married the Daughter of Evander, 
by whom he had Palans. He had alſo brought with 
him, fays Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, a Female Slave, 
whom he gave in Marriage to Faunus, of whom was 
born Latinus. We are further told, that Hercules abo- 
liſhed in Lady the cruel Cuſtom of offering to the Gods 
human Victims, ſubſtituting in their Stead only ani- 
mal Sacrifices, or at moſt Repreſentations of Men 
for, to mention this by the Way, when they had not 
Ability. to purchaſe the real Victims, they contented 
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ed them. 


The Defeat . 8 a 
— 7 77 0 2 N 
bo Antheus, frica tor facilitating Commerce, which was 


ro one of the Ends of his Voyage, he was 
hindered from it at firſt by another Merchant who had 


fettled. in Lilya, and was already grown fo powerful 


that it was not poſſible to force him. Our Heroe art- 


fully drew him out to Sea, and having cut him off 


from all Communication with the Land whither he 
uſed to go for freſh Proviſions and Recruits, he thus 
deſtroyed him. Hence the Fable of Antheus, that fa- 
mous Giant, the Son of the Zarth, who could not die, 
as we are told, till he was ſtifled in the open Air, in re- 
gard that he recovered new Strength every Time he 
was laid in the Earth; becauſe in fact he was always 
furniſhed from the Land with a Supply of Troops. 


Time has preſerved to us a fine Groupe of Marble 


which repreſents Hercules holding up Autbeus in the 
Air, and ſtrangling him with all his Force. This An- 
theus 


Tthemſclves with offering up ſomething that repreſent- 


| Being deſigned to plant a Colony in A 


„ oO es aus ov tr. he hn. 32 


III. 
ked 


/ 
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' tbeus built the City Tingi (a), which is at this Day 4 
ſmall Town upon the Straits of Gibraltar. We are 


told that Sertorius cauſed the Tomb of that Giant t6' 
be opened, and that his Bones were of an extraordina- 
ry Bigneſs (6). e "0 I 
While Hercules was in Africa, Buſiris, that noted. 
Tyrant, had ſent Pirates to carry off the Nieces of 
Atlas Prince of Mauritania and Heſperia, the Dangh- 
ters of Heſperus his Brother, and therefore named the 
Heſperides. Our Heroe reſcued them, gave Chace to 
the Pirates, and went and flew Biſiris himſelf, as has 
been ſaid elſewhere (1). Alas, to reward Hercules for 
ſo ſignal a Piece of Service, taught him Aſtrology ; 
and as it was he diſcovered the milky Way, which is 
an immenſe Cluſter of Stars, hence aroſe the ridicu- 
lous Fable, that Juno, by the Counſel of Muerva, 
having ſuckled Hercules, whom ſhe found in a Field 
where his Mother. had expoſed him, he ſucked her 


Breaſts with ſo much Eagerneſs, as to ſpill a great 


Quantity of -the Milk, whereby was formed that mil- 
ky Way. \ 

| 19 the wholeſome Counſel which Hercules 
imparted to Allas, and the Support he afforded him 
in the Wars wherein he was engaged, eſpecially in the 
Affair of Buſiris, gave Riſe to another Fable, which 
imports, that he aided him 1n proping the Heavens 
for ſome Time upon his Shoulders (c). Alas, before 
he took Leave of Hercules, made him a Preſent of 
ſome of the fineſt Sheep in the Country, and theſe are 
the famous golden Apples which that Prince is ſaid to 
have kept by a Dragon in the Garden of the Heſperi- 
des, and the Fable is founded upon a mere Equivoca- 
tion; for the Greek Word (2) ſignifies either a Sheep 
or an Apple. There is in the King's Cabinet a fine 


Medaillon, on which Hercules is repreſented gathering 
the golden Apples. The Serpent which twines about 


the 


la) It is called at preſent Tangier. 

() See what has been ſaid on this Subject, V. 2. B. 1. 
(1) V. 2. B. 1. Art. of Atlas. „ | 
(e) See the Fable of Alas in the Hiſtory of Fupiter, + 
(2) 76 Mijaoy. | | 
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the Tree that bore them, is bowing its Head, as if 
it had received a mortal Wound. That Monſter, the 
Offspring of Typhon, had, we are told, a hundred 
Heads, and as many Voices; but upon the Medaillon 
it has only one. The three Heſperides, Egle, Arethu- 
fa, and Hyperthuſa, are near the Tree, and ſeem to be 
reproaching Hercules for his Theft. i 
M. e Clerc (1) remarks, that this Adventure hap- | 
pened near Tingi in Africa, where, according to P/;- 
ny (2), weare to place the Gardens of the Heſperides, 
ſo called, not from Heſperus's Daughter, but upon ac- 
count of their weſterly Situation; whence Spain got 
the fame Name (3). Palephatus explains this Fable | 
otherwiſe (4), and ſays, there was a Milefan, an In- 
habitant of Caria, named Heſperus, whole * 
were called Heſperides, who kept Flocks of Sheep ſo 
beautiful, that they might juſtly be called golden 
Sheep. Theſe Hercules carried off, together with the 
Shepherd, whoſe Name was Draco. But this Author 
is apt to forge Explanations of his own, and to give 
Exiftence to Perſons who never were; however, Agro- 1 
elas, an antient Author, quoted by the learned Scho- 
liaſt on Apollonius Rhodius, has much the ſame Senti- 
ments of this Fable with Palephatus, and takes theſe 
pretended golden Apples to have been Sheep of a fur- 
prizing Beauty, and which were therefore called got: 
den Sh ep, and their Keeper a Dragon, upon account 
of his Vigilance and Fierceneſs. The only Difference 
we find between thoſe two Writers, is, that the firſt 
takes the Scene of the Adventure to have been in Ca- 
ria, Whereas the ſecond makes it to have been in Li- 
Ha; which is more conform to the Opinion of the 
Antients. Be that as it will, I would rather adopt the 
Conjecture of Bochart (5), who fays, this Fable was 
intended to ſet forth the Riches of Atlas, the Phenician 
Word Malon, whence the Greeks formed Melon, ſigni- 
fying either Riches or Apples (a). 
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Hercules, 


(1) Upon Heſad, p. 41. (2) L. 5. c. 5. (3) Macrobius, Sat. 
I. 1. (4) De reb. incred. (5) Chan. : 
(%) The Reader will be pleaſed to call to Mind what has | been 


Chap. VI. - explained by Hrs Tor. go | 


Hercules, during this Expedition, having penetrat- 
ed as far 9 Cadiz, which was conſidered as the Extre- 
mity of the World, whither the Sun went to ſet in 


the Ocean, erected two Pillars, to intimate it was there 


the Enterpriſes of that Heroe ended, and that no Bo- 
dy ought to attempt to go farther. Bacchus, or ra- 
ther iris, had done the fame in the Indies, No- 
thing is more famous in fabulous Hiſtory than theſe 
Pillars of Hercules; and yet learned Critics reckon 
with Bochart that they never ſubſiſted, and that what 
gave Riſe to the Fable, 1s the Situation of two Moun- 
tains named Calpe and Abyla, whereof the one is in 
Africa, and the other in Europe, upon the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which were conſidered as a kind of Pillars, 
denoting that there was the Extremity of the World, 
and the Boundaries which Nature had planted, to inti- ' 
mate to Men that the Progreſs of their Conqueſts 
and Ambition muſt there ſtop ſhort ; and what con- 
firms the Conjecture of that eminent Author, is, that 
Abyla, which is the Name of a Mountain, ſignifies 
likewiſe a Pillar. | 
Whatever be in that, *tis certain there were magni- 
ficent Pillars in the famous Temple which the Inhabi- 
tants of Cadiz erected in Honour of Hercules at ſome 
Diftance from their City; and as they were engraved 
in Phenician Characters, it was afterwards believed 
that Heroe himſelf had erected them. Theſe two Pil- 
lars were looked upon by the Antients as two Taliſ- 
mans that had Influence to ſtop the impetuous Force 
of the Elements, leaft if they happened to blend with - 
the Ocean, the Seat of dark Chaos, they ſhould intro- 
duce univerſal Confuſion and Diſorder : Terre & O- 
ceani vinculum ſunt he columnæ, quas in domo Parcarum 
mnſcripfit Hercules, ne qua Elementis contentio accedat, 
nec amicitiam disjungant, qua invicem junguntur (1). It 
was undoubtedly the antient Phenician Characters en- 
graved upon them, and which were not underſtood, 
: | that 
faid on this Subject in the ſecond Volume, Book firſt, on Occaſion 
of Atlas; and if he deſires a fuller Account, he may read the Abbe 


Maſſieu's Diſſertation. Mem. de I Acad. des Bel. Let. T. 3. p. 28. 
(1) Apollon. 
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that gave Riſe to the Fable. This Temple was very 
famous; its Situation in ſo remote a Place, its Anti- 
quity, the incorruptible Timber whereof it was built, 
its Pillars enriched with antient Inſcriptions and Hiero- i © 

_ glyphics; the Labours of Hercules, which were there | Ir 

kepreſented (a); Geryon's Trees, which, according to 
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fr 
| - Phileſtratiss, ſent forth Blood, the old Cercmonies that A 
i were practiſed (5); all theſe made it very celebrated, al 
— and Cadiz thought itſelf ſecure under the Protection S 
4.8 of ſo great a Heroe. Accordingly, as Theron, the | * 
F N King of Spain, was coming to rifle this Temple (c, n 
1 a panic Terror diſperſed his Ships, upon the ſudden Ap- F 
vl | pearance of Fire from ſome Cauſe unknown. P 
101 1 A 0h The Mythologiſts tell us that the . th 
i 1 Be en frican Expedition was the laſt of our He- P 
1 vers Prometheus. - : : t! 

1 bo roe*s Exploits, and that Euryſtheus being 
448 ſatisfied enjoined him nothing further. But it is to be q 
bf W obſerved with Diodorus Siculus, that among the La- — 
$4 1x bours of this Heroe, ſome had been commanded him f 
$1 by Eurytheus, others to which he was prompred by 00 
[i his Valour alone. Thus he penetrated as far as the Ex- 0 
= tremity of Scythia, where he is ſaid to have ſet at Li- cl 
4 berty Prometheus, whom Jupiter had there faſt bound, N 
and where an Eagle was continually preying upon his fe 
Liver, to puniſh him for his Preſumption, as has been A 
already more fully ſaid in his Hiſtory, ; ; V 
| The l 
(a) As to which we may obſerve, it was not till many Ages after if 
the Pherician, Hercules, who built this Temple, that the Greeas ſu- ( 
peradded to it the Ceremonies, Paintings, &c. which related to | 
their Hercule. 8 t. 
(5) Silius, 1. 3. deſcribes them in theſe Verſes: < 
Femincos frohibent greſſus „ Ac limite curant BY {t 
Setigeros arcere ſues, aut diſcolor ulli 

Ante aras cultus; wvelantur corpora lino, . 

Diſcinctis mos thura dare, atque e lege parentum 0 


. Sacrificam lato weftem diſtinguere claws. 
Pes nudus, tonſeque come, caſtumgue cubile. 
Inreſtindta focis ſerwant altaria flamme, 
Sed nulla effigies, ſumulacrave nota Deorum. | 
le) This Temple was at a conſiderable Diſtance from Cadix, on 
the Eaſt of the L{land, near the main Land. Conſult Bochart, Can. 


L 1. c. 34- | 
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The River Aubelbus by its Inundations, 2 
laid waſte the Plains of Cahydon, and in- ii Combat - 
e Den A with Aebelous. 
troducing Confuſion among the Land- N 


marks, often obliged the Ætolians and Acarnanians to 


make War upon one another. This Prince, with the 
Aſſiſtance of his Companions, fenced it with Moles, 
and made the Courſe of the River ſo uniform, that it 
gave no further Trouble to thoſe People. Thoſe who 
wrote this Event, related it in a quite fabulous Man- 
ner: Hercules, ſaid they, fought with the God of that 
River, who had firſt transformed himſelf into a Ser- 
pent, whereby was denoted its winding Courſe; and 
then into a Bull, which ſets forth the ſwelling and Im- 

tuoſity of the River, and the Deſolation it made in 


8 1 f. 
the Fields (a). They added, that Hercules hatl van- 


quiſhed him at laſt, and had tore off one of his Horns; 
that is, he reduced into one ſingle Channel the two 
Arms of the River; that this Horn became a Cornu- 
copia, becauſe it actually introduced Plenty into the 
Country; tho* by the Cornucopia is often underſtood 
that of Amallbea, who had nurſed Jupiter, which the 
Nymphs, we are told, had given to Achelous in exchange - 
for that which Hercules had torn from him (1). Oe- 
neus King of Cahydon, to reward Hercules for this Ser- 
vice, gave him his Daughter Dejanira in Marriage, by 
whom he had a Son named Hilus. He continued three 
Years at that Prince*s Court, and then went into vo- 
luntary Baniſhment for a Murder he had committed 
(2). If we compare now this Piece of Hiſtory with 
the pompous Deſcription which Ovid gives of the 
Combat between that River and our Heroe, we ſhall 
ſee how far poetical Licence carries Fiction, | 

I ought not to omit here the Explanation of that 
Circumſtance in the fame Poet, When he tells us, that 
. JOLLA Vs :. <- & - 38-4 „ 

a) Rivers were often repreſented under the Figure of a Bull, 
to denote the Deſolation they made: Jaurorum ſpecie fimulucra 
Puminum, id eſt, cum cornibus, quod ſunt atrocia ut Tauri, fays 


Feſtus, Tzetzes, Elian, Acron upon Horace, L. 4. Od. 14., and 
others ſay the ſame; Strabo thinks it was from the Noiſe of the 


Water. | 
(1) Apollon. (2) Diodor, I. 4. 
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the River Achelous having been neglected by the 
Nymphs in a Sacrifice which they offered to the other 
Gods, he ſwelled over his Banks ſo high, as to bear 


hem away into the Sea, where they were transformed 


into thoſe Iſlands which we call the Eſchinades. What 


ave Riſe to this Fable, is, that the River Achelous, 


its frequent Overflowings, carried down into the 
Sea ſuch a vaſt Quantity of Sand and Mud, as to form 
thereof ſeveral Iſlands (1); to which we may add, 
that the Shipwreck of certain Shepherdeſſes in ſome of 


thoſe Inundations, gave a Handle to the Invention of 


this Fiction. Thoſe Iſlands lately formed, fays ano- 
ther Poet, gave Riſe to a pretty ſingular Adventure. 
Alcmeon, we are told, the Son of Amphiaraus, being 
left to wander as a Vagabond for the Murder of his 
Mother, came to conſult the Oracle to know where he 
might find a Retreat; and the Anſwer was, that he never 
would be releaſed from the Perſecution of the Furies, 
till he had found a Place which was not enlightened 
by the Sun at the Time of his committing that foul 
Parricide. After having muſed a long Time upon the 
Senſe of the Oracle, he thought the Eſchinades Iſles 
muſt be intended, they being newly formed, and 
large enough for him to reſide in. Thither he went 
and ſettled, founded therein a ſmall Kingdom, and 
communicated his Son's Name to the neighbouring 
Coalt (a). 880 | 

Theſeus, for having attempted to 
carry off the Wife of Aidoncus, King 
of Epirus, for his Friend Pirithous, 
had been made the Priſoner of that Prince. Hercules, 
as he paſſed thro* that Kingdom, delivered him from 
his Confinement; and this Aidoneus, for Reaſons al- 
ready aſſigned, being confidered as the King of 
Hell (5); hence the Voyage of Hercules was taken 
for a Delcent into the Kingdom of the Dead ; but 


Theſeus deliwer- 
ed from Hell. 


* . Oo. * 
two Things contributed to this Fable; the one, that 
382 he 
. L 2 
(a/ It was called. 4carnania, a 


/ See the Hiſtory of Pluto. 
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he brought from Epirus ſome hiaſtiff Dog; which was 


99 


taken for Cerberus, as we have ſaid (a); the other, 
that he ſlew at that time a famous Serpent that had 
its Den in the Cave of Tenarus, which was reckoned 
the Mouth of Hell. As to which Palephatius is of 
Opinion (5), that it was a Maſtiff which Hercules had 
taken from Geryon; and he was faid to have three 
Heads, becauſe Hercules had taken him from the Town 
of Tricaſia. Moloſſus, ſays he, that is Hidoncus, ſtole 
him from Euryſtbeus, and hid him in the Cave of Texas. 
rus, whither Hercules, by Command of the King of 
Mycenz, went in ſearch of him; and this, according 
to that Author, is what gave Riſe to that Prince's fabu- 
lous Journey to Hell (c). Aidoneus was probably 
wounded by our Heroe 5 and is that Prince was obliged 
to go to Theſſaly for a Cure, hence it was given out; 
that the God of Hell had been neceſſitated to leave his 


Kingdom and repair to Olympus to implore the Succour 


of Peon, who was a famous Phyſician in Theſſaly. | 
*Tis not agreed, as we have ſeen, by whit Place 
Hercules went down to Hell. The Hiſtory of Theſeus 
ſeems to prove, that it was in Theſprotia; or in Epirus 3 
other Mythologiſts ſpeak of the Cave of Tenarus in 
Latonia, where the Deſcent to Plute*s Kingdom was, 


| believed to be: Laſtly, X:nophon, in his ſixth Book of 


the Retreat of the ten thouſand; ſpeaking of the Ar- 
rival of the Army in the Acherontic Cherſoneſus; adds; 
that it was in that Country Hercules was ſaid to have 
deſcended into Pluto's Kingdom, and that there the 
Cave was ſtill to be ſeen; whieli was more than 150 
Paces deep. Lo: 3 . 

Probably Hercules reckoned this Deſcent into Hell 
the moſt hazardous of his Labours, ſince he would not 
undertake it till he had firſt got himſelf initiated into 
the Eleuſinian Myſteries. For that End he went to A 


tbens; but Eumoinus, of according to others; Muſeus 


the Son of Orpheus, who preſided therein, remonltrated 
Sl | H 2 | to 
(a) In the Syſtem of Hell. 

Chap. 4. de reb. incred.  __ RUS 
) See the Syſtem of Hell, in the Article of Cerberut. 
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to him; 'that no Stranger could be admitted 'into the 
Myſteries of Ceres. However, being unwilling to re- 
fuſe the Heroe that Satisfaction, others were inſtituted 
upon his Account. Theſe are what were called the 
leſſer Eleuſinian Myſteries, into which Strangers were 
from that time admitted, "34 

Pelias (a) having been put to Death by his own 
Daughters, Acaſtus his Son reſolved to purſue his Siſters 
as far as the Court of King Admetus his Couſin, whi- 


ther Alceſtes had retired (); and becauſe that Prince, 


who was enamoured of her would not deliver her up, 
Acaſtus ravaged the whole Country. Admetus having 


been taken in a Sally, the generous Mceftes came and 


made a voluntary Offer of herſelf to the Conqueror, 
if he would deliver her Lover from Death, with 
which he was threatned : Acaſtus accepted of her, and 
diſmiſſed Admetus. Alcides arrived at that Time at 
the Court of Theſſaly, and having found; that Prince in 
the utmoſt Diſtreſs for the Loſs of his Miſtreſs, whom 


he believed upon the Point of being offered up ta the 


Manes of her Father, was intreated by him to go in 
Purſuit of his Enemy. Alcides defeated Acaſtus, deliver- 
ed Alceftes, and gave her back to Admetus, who mar- 
ried her. Thoſe who wrote the Hiſtory of this Event, 
clothed it in a fabulous Dreſs, and heightened it by 
ſaying that Alceſtes had died to fave her Lover; ad- 
ding, that Hercules had encountered Death, and having 
gained the Victory, had bound him in Adamantine 
Chains, till he promiſed at laſt to reſtore Alceſtes to 
the Light of Life, whereof he had fo unjuſtly bereaved 
her. This, as we ſee, is an Allegory ſuch as may well 


enough be juſtified ; ſince to deliver a Perſon ready to 


die, is to pluck him out of the Hands of Death: Thus 
we ſpeak every Day without Fiction. But what ren+ 
dered this Fable more probable is, when that Heroe de- 
livered her, ſhe had already paſſed the River Acheron 
in her Return to her Kingdom. Perhaps thoſe who 
made 


(a) Palephatus de reb. incred. Ch. 17. Died. l. 4. 
15) She nevertheleſs was innocent, if we may credit Diod+ 
78, l. 4. | 2 
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made an Epithalamium upon the Marriage of that Prin- 
ceſs, ſung ſomething like thoſe Verſes of M. ers : 


Alcide eſt vanqueur du trepas, 
Enfer ne lui refiſte pas, &c. 


Alcides Death has overcome, 
Aud &er the Pow'rs of Hell prevail'd. 


The Intervention of Apollo was foiſted into- this Fable, 
becauſe that God, as has been ſet forth in his Hiſtory, 
had been obliged to keep Admetus*s Flocks. 
The Amazons were in high Reputati- 
on in the Time of Alcides, and their 
Conqueſts over their Neighbours render- 


The Defeat of 


the Amazons. 


ed them formidable. Euryſtheus ordered that Prince to 


go and carry off the Girdle of Hippolita, that is, make 
War upon them and plunder their Treaſures. Hercu- 
ks embarked upon the Emuxine Sea, arrived upon the 
Banks of the Thermodon ; and having attacked thoſe 
Heroines, routed them, ſlew a Part of them, and put 
the reſt to flight, took Hippolita or Antiope Priſoner; 
whom he gave to Theſeus, and Menalippe their Queen 
ranſomed herſelf, by giving the famous Girdle, that is, 
by paying her Fine. 

Some perhaps will be curious to know who thoſe A 
mazons were. It was a Republic of Women, who ad- 


mitted no Men among them, conteriting themſelves 


with making them a Viſit once-a Year. If after this 
Interview they happened to be delivered of a Son, 
they expoſed him, or ſent him to the Seythians their 
Hufbands ; if it happened to be a Daughter, they took 
great Care of her Education, and burnt off her right 
Breaſt; that ſhe might the more eafily draw the Bow; 
hence they got the Name of Amazons "Apart, without 
a Breaſt. In this all the Antients are agreed; and yet 
all the Amazons we ſee repreſented on  antient Monu- 
ments have both Breaſts. | 

Some Authors, among whom 1s Swi, | are of Opi- 
nion, that there never were Amazons; that all the Ac- 
counts given of them are mere Fables; and M. le Clere 


adds, that what had given Riſe to them is, that in 


H 3 | Cab 
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Cappadocia the Women went with their Huſbands to 


War, as they had formerly been at the Conqueſt of the 


Indies with Bacchus or Qfiris; that the Names given 


them, as Auliope, Penthefilea, and the reſt, are Greek, 


and not Scythian, and that the beſt Hiſtorians of A 
Exander*s Life ſay nothing of them. But conſidering 
the Manner in which all the Antients, I mean Herodo- 
dotus, Diodorus Siculus, Velleius Paterculus, Mela, 
Pauſanias, Trogus, and ſeveral others, ſpeak of the 
Amazons, we cannot queſtion the Truth of what 
they fay on this Head : They make them to have 
reigned in Scy/hia, upon the Banks of the Thermodon, 
and date the Commencement of their Empire from 


the Defeat of their Haſbands, who having been dri- 


yen out of Scythia by an Inſurrection, ſeized upon Cap- 
padtcig, We are further told, that one of their Queens, 
named Pepthe/itka, came to the Aſſiſtance of Priam, 
and was ſlain by Achilles (a). 

Herodotus tells us how the Greeks vanquiſhed the 
Amazons, and in what Manner they ſaved themſelves ; 
as the Scythians came to know them after they had de- 
feated them, and endeavoured to reduce them, by ſend- 
ing to them the handſomeſt Men of their Army. 
Plutarch ſpeaks of their Irruption into Attica (1), and 
of the Victory which Theſeus gained over them. 
Quintus Curtius informs us, that one of their Queens 


came to ſee Alexander, and paſſed thirteen Months 


with him. After theſe Teſtimonies, and ſeveral others 
which I cannot remember at preſent, it is hardly to be 
doubted that there were Amazons formerly. But with- 
out going ta ſeek for them in ſo remote Ages, we are 
told (+) that there are of them at this Day in one of 
the Marian Iflands. We are further told, that the 


Men of the neighbouring Iflands viſit them, and car- 


ry away with them the male Children, leaving only 
the Females; not to inſiſt here on that vaſt Country of 


the. 


7 {) Dioderus ſpeaks of Amazons who ſignalized themſelves in 
" (1) In Theſ. | | | 
) F. Gebian, in his ſixth ColleRtion of edifying Letters. 
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the Amazons, which was diſcovered ſome Ages ago in 


the Continent of South America. 


As the Conqueſt of the Argonauts hap- 8 
ed in the Time of our Heroe, he „H e, uM 
could not chooſe but be of the Party; r. Th Troy. 
however, ſome Authors are of Opinion, . 
as has been faid, that he did not go fo far as Col- 
chos, but made a Deſcent upon Troas, to go in ſearch 
of the young Hylas, who had loſt himſelf in going to 
draw Water (a). That young Prince, we are told, 
the Son of Theodomantus, King of Myſia, having been 
fent with his Companions into Phrygia in ſearch of War 
ter, was devoured by ſome wild Beaſt, or drowned in 
ſome Rivulet. Hercules, who had a great Love to him, 
went in queſt of him, and made the Shores reſound 
with the Name of his Favourite, 


His adjungit Hylam nautæ quo fonte reliftum 
Clamaſſent, ut littus Hyla, Hyla omne ſonavit (1). 


However probable this Explanation is, M. % Clerc re- 


jects it, and thinks the Word Hyl/a imports Wood; 


and that what gave Riſe to the Fable, is, that Hercules 
actually landed with Telamon and his other Companions 
from the Ship of the Argonauts; and having cut down 
Timber on Mount Ida, employed it in building a Ship 
for their Expedition to Troy. The Sound of the Tim- 
ber in falling, and the Echoe wherewith it was anſwer- 
ed ſrom the Foreſt, gave Riſe to the Fable we have 
been explaining. Be that as it will, 'tis certain that 
the City Troy having been then very much damaged 
by the Inundations of the Sea, Neptune, by whom its 
Walls were built, was given out to be the Author of 
of that Calamity, to puniſh the perfidious Laomedon. 
The Oracle being conſulted, informed them, that 
there was no Way to appeaſe the God of the Sea, but 
by expoſing to a Monfter a Virgin of the Blood Royal ; 
and the Lot having fallen upon Hęſione, that Prince's 
Daughter, Hercules offered to ſet her at Liberty, for a 

| H 4 | N Set 


la) See what is ſaid of him in the Liſt of the Argonauts. 
(2) Virgil. Ecl. 6. | | 


| 
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Set of Horſes which Laomedon ' promiſed him, and he 
was happy enough to ſucceed in his Enterprize; but 
the King having broke his Promiſe to him, he ſacked 
the Town, carried off Hefone, whom he gave in Mar- 
riage to Telamon, ſlew Laomedon, and gave his Crown 
to Pogarces his Son, at the Requeſt of the Princeſs who 
ranſomed him; for which Reaſon he got the Name of 
Priam. This Monſter, in ſhort, which deſolated the 
City Troy, was the Sea, which, for want of Moles, 
overflowed the Country, and h brought a Contagi- 

on into the very City. The King was obliged to pro- 
miſe his Daughter to him who ſhould ſtop the Inunda- 

tion: This n undertook and en and 
hence had the Fable taken its Riſe. But, to mention 
it here by the Way, the Condition of this Contract is 
to be underſtood of ſome of the beſt Galleys of the 
Phrygian Prince, which our Heroe had — 56 as a 
Reward for his Services; and this Conjecture is proved, 

not only becauſe *cis unlikely he would be contented 
with ſix Horſes for having ſaved Troy, but allo becauſe 
the Poets tell us, that theſe Horſes of Laomedon were 
ſo light that they walked upon the Water; which can 
only. be meant of a Ship under ſail, or of a Galley. 


All are agreed in this Expedition of. Hercules to Trey; 


but Diodarus thinks (1) this Hero performed it with 
the other Argonauts: He adds, that they left He/ione 
in the Hands of Laomedon, until they ſhould return 
that Hercules and Telamon having gone to claim her, 
that Prince had ordered the Gates to be ſhut againſt 
them, which drew upon him the Puniſhment we Olay 
deferibed.  .. 

Tis eaſy to comprehend what Lycophron means il 2), 
when he tells us, that the Monſter we have been ſpeak- 
ing.of, devoured Hercules, who continued three Days 
in its Body, and came out of it all bruiſed, Tis ob- 
vious that this is a bad Imitation of the Story of Jo- 


nn,; or rather, this Fable has no other Foundation, 
but that Hercules employed three Days in raiſing Moles, 


and that he was ſaid to have thrown himſelf into the 


7 


\ tf 


(1) L r. (2) In his cat 
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Belly of that Monſter, becauſe he and his Companions 
went 1nto the Water there to-plant the Piles; or, if 
we have a mind to embrace Palephatus s Opinion, who 
will have it, that Heone, was carried off by a Pirate, 
we may fu ppoſe that Hercules, to reſcue her, threw: 
himſelt into A* Ship, which was perhaps called the 
pale, and that he was wounded there. 

We muſt not forget that the Trojans, to ſecure Her- 
cules from the Fury of the Monſter, made an Intrench- 
ment for him to retire into, when it came out of the 


Sea in purſuit of him; a Work which the Poet attri- 


butes to Minerva the Goddeſs of Arts, and which was 
ſill ſubſiſting 1 in the Time of the ſecond Siege of that 
City. There it was that Juno and Neptune planted 
themſelves to be Spectators of the Combat between 
Hector and , Achilles after his Reconciliation. Having 
finiſped theſe Words, tis. Neptune's Speech to Juno I), 
he marches, up firſt towards- the Place called Hercules's 
Entrenchment, which Pallas and the. Trojans formerly 
made for , that Heroe, to ſhelter himſelf there from the 
N pale, when that devouring Monſter quitted the Shore in 
purſuit of him, and threatened to fall upon him. This 


= Entrenchment, or Fort, had been raiſed by the Trojans 


to ſecure themſelves from the Incurſions of that Firate, 
and Hercules made advantageous Uſe of it. 

1 fay. nothing here of ſeveral other Exploits where- 
with the Hiſtory of our Heroe is filled up; Cities ta- 
ken; Tyrants chaſtiſed, ; . Monſters ſubdued ; Princes 
re-eſtabliſhed in their Dominions; new Cities built in 
ſeveral Places; the Courſe of Rivers either diverted, 
or reduced within their Channels; new Ways made in 
Places inacceffible ; Colonies tranſported into different 


Countries, were, accordi ing to Dionyſius of Halicarnaf- 


ſus (2), the moſt common Actions of his Life: But I 
cannot paſs over in Silence what befel him at the Siege 
of Meſſene, where he cut off all the Sons of Neleus, 
none of all the twelve having eſcaped but Nefor, who 
was then abſent. The Adventure of the laſt who was 
ſlain is ſingular; he was named Periclymenes, Hef 


| (1) Iliad 20. (2) LK 
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#d (1), Apollomus (2), and after them Ovid (3), tel! 
us, that young Prince had received from Neptune the 


Power of transforming himſelf into ſeveral Sha 
We are told, that in order to avoid the Blows of the 


redoubted Hercules, he changed himſelf into an Aut, 
+ Fly, a Bee, a Serpent; and yet all availed him no- 


thing: He thought at length to have eſcaped the 
Hands of his Enemy, by aſſuming the Figure of an 
Fagl : But Hercules, according to the Latin Authors, 
wounded him to Death with an 1 Arrow, or, according 


to the Greek Authors, with a Blow of his Club (4) ; 


4 Fable whereby we learn the various Turns of Ad- 
drefs which the Son of Neleus put in Practice to ward 
off impending Dan rom which Flight could not 


fave him.- 


Feereules, as we 4 in Elan, ſacked the City Meſ- 


ene, to be revenged of Nelexs and his Family A have. 


ing refuſed to expiate him from a Murder he had com- 
mitted; and the fame Author adds, that he ſpared 


the young Nefor, and gave him the Kingdom of his 


Father, becaufe he was not in the Plot with his other 
Brothers; which he reckons a high Mark of Genero- 
fity and Gratitude, without conſidering that this ſingle 
Act of Juſtice can never attone for the unparalleled 
Cruelty of this Heroe, who ſacrifices a Prince and 
eleven of his Sons to the Refuſal of an Expiation, 
whereof, in all Probability, he was not deemed worthy. 

His Encounter at Sparta with Hippocoon and his 
Sons, whom he ſlew to revenge the Death of Oconus 
the Son of Lycimnins, his Mother's Brother, is alſo 


much celebrated by Pauſanias (5). Oeonus having gone 


to Sparia, and paſſing by Hippocoon's Houſe, as his 


Dog was offering to bite him, he threw a Stone at it; 


upon which his Sons run up, and knocked him in the 
Head with Cudgels. Hercules fell furiouſly upon 
them; but having received a Wound in the Scuffle, 
he was forced ta retire. Some time after he returned 
with Aſſiſtance, maſſacred ho rad and his Sons; 


(% In Sete, (e) Tn Argon. (3) Met. I. 11. (4) Lylio Gi- 
raldi. (5) In Lacon. a r 
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and finding Juno not averſe to his Vengeance, he built 


a Temple, and ſacrificed to her a She-goat z whence - 


came the Sirname of Juno Egophaga, or the Goat-eat+ 
er, a Name given her by the Lacedemonians. 
His wreſtling Match with Ehre, whom he van- 
quiſhed in Sicify, whither he had made Geryon's Oxen 
ſwim over by the Straits of Scy!la, is no leſs noted. 
The Conditions were, That if Hercules was thrown 
down, Eryx ſhould have his Oxen; and if Hercules 
got the better of the other, he ſhould be Maſter of 
the Country. The Athenians ſent afterwards Dorycus 
to take Poſſeſſion of the Canton of S:cily named Erycia 
from Eryx ; but the Egeſtbeans aſſaſſinated him, 
Laſtly, Hercules having taken many Cities, and 
executed the Labours which Eryſtheus had enjoined 


him, fell in love with Jolꝭ the Daughter of ZEaurytas, 


and this Prince having denied her to him, he ſubdued 

Oechalia, carried off the Princeſs, and flew the King. 
Upon his Return from this Expedition, he ſent H- 
chas for his ceremonial Robes, for which he had Oc. 
caſion in a Sacrifice he was going to perform. Dejam- 
ra, jealous of the Love he bore to Jole, ſent him ei- 
ther a Philter which killed him, or a Tunic beſmeared 
with a Kind of Bitumen which grew near Babylon, 
and which was no ſooner heated than it clung to the 
Skin; or, if we will not depart from the Antients, 
and eſpecially from Dzoderus, a Tunic dipp'd in the 
Blood of Neſſus, whom he had ſlain with an Arrow, 
when that Centaur, after conveying his Wife Dejanira 
upon Horſeback over the River Evenus at Hercules's 
Return from Calydon (a), offered Violence to that 
Princeſs : And as Hercules's Arrows were poiſoned, as 


(a) He was going to Trachine to get himſelf expiated from the 
Murder of Eanomus, the Kinſman of his Father-in-law Oeneus, 
whom he had ſlain at a Feaſt, which obliged him to ſubmit to vo- 
luntary Baniſhment from Calydon, as we learn from Apollodorus and 
Diodorus. In his Way from Cahdin to Trachine he had to croſs 
the River Evenzs, which runs not thro' the Town, as ſome Au- 
thors will have it ; for then he would have croſſed it there either 
by a Bridge or in à Boat, without having Occaſion for the Cen» 
taur Ns. 195 | 
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has beeh faid, the Blood that iſſued from his Wound 
was ſo too, and he made Dejanira believe that this 
Tunic would have Effect to prevent her Huſband 
from loving other Women. Whatever be in this, 


Hercules having put on the Veſtment, fell into a deſpe- 


rate Diſtemper, ſlew Lychas (a), went to Trachint, 
whither he had retired after his Exile from Cahdon, 
obliged Dejanira to hang herſelf; and having conſult- 
ed the Oracle about his Diſtemper. had no other Re- 
ſponſe, but that he was to go with his Friends 
to Mount Oeta, and there erect a funeral Pile. 
He tcok the Meaning of the Oracle, and pre- 

red. himſelf for putting it in Execution. Phj- 


foftetes lighted the Funeral Pile when our Heroe 


was burnt. Thus died the valiant: Aleides, about thir- 
ty Years before the Trojan War, as I have proved in 
fertling the Date of the Argonaatic Expedition, He 
was only of the Age of fifty two Years (5), Some are 
of Opinion, that he died at the Court of Ceyx, and 
that they went and burnt his Body upon Mount Oera, 
after the Faſhion of the Country. Dejanira did not 


long ſurvive him: She died at Trachine, and was 


inte erred at the Foot of Mount Oeta, near the Town 
which was afterwards called Hercules, where, accord- 


ing © Pauſanias (1), ſhe had a Tomb: 


All Antiquity is well enough agreed as to the Man- 
ner of Hercules Death; but as this Event gave Riſe 
to a fine Tragedy of Sophocles, intitled the Trachinians, 


and to two others of Seneca under the Titles of Hercules 
Furens,and Hercules Oeteus, we ſhall inſiſt a little upon it. 


Ovid makes this Heroe receive Dejanira's fatal Preſent 
upon Mount Oeta, and ito have died there without 


leaving the Place; but Sophocles makes him go to 


2 rachine, and arrive there at the Time of Dejanira* $ 


having ſtab'd herſelf z and there preyed upon by the 


ſecret Poiſon which conſumes him, he pours forth a- 


gainſt 


Ns Who was rn into the Sea; Wende the Story of his be- 
transformed into a Rock, which bore his Name from that 

Fane. Oi Met. J. 11. 

) Eufilus and T/idoras, in Chronic, afier Manetho. 

() In Corinth. | 
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gainſt her thoſe doleful Complaints, mixed with Im- 
precations, which Ovid renders to very good Purpoſe, 
and Seneca, in his uſual Way, wind great Emphaſis, 
and a. ſmall Share of good Senſe. Ovid embelliſhes 


his Speech with this fine Sentiment: 


„  Defelſa jubendo '" 
Sera Jovis conjux, ego ſum indefeſſus agendb. 


The Crue! Conſort of Jove is tired out with multiplying 

her rigid Orders, while I. am indefatigable in the A 
tion. Cicero, or according to others, Altilius, judged 
this Lamentation not unworthy their Pens, and have 
tranſlated it into Latin. The Reader, I preſume, 
will not be diſpleaſed to find it here, were it but to 
give him ſome Relief from the Barrenneſs of theſe 
Diſcuſſions (1). O unparalleled Enterprize of Wo- 


, 


„ man! Dejanira, muſt I then be thy Victim! Tis 


“ not by the implacable Juno, nor the barbarous Eu- 

** ryſtbeus I fall, but by the Hands of my own Spouſe. 
6 Tis ſhe has caught me 1n this fatal Robe, as in a 
“Net wrought by the Hands of the Furies; oh! de- 
« teſted Garment I oh horrid Poiſon! it ſeizes on my 
« Body; it preys upon my Vitals; it penetrates into 
% my Veins : My tainted Blood boils and confumes 
« away: My Body burnt up by a hidden Flame, is 
« waſted to a Shadow, O ye Gods, ye Gods! am 
I then doomed to expire by the Hands of a Wo- 
man, who has attempted and carried into Execu- 
<« tion what neither armed Giants, nor monſtrous 
«* Centaurs, nor the Power. of Greece, nor all the 
% World beſides whom I delivered from a hundred 
„ Monſters, were able to accompliſh ! O my Son, 
if thou deſerveſt that tender Name, neglect not the 
„ 'Duty thou oweſt to a wretched Father. Let not 
fond Compaſſion to a Mother prevail over the juſt 
% Revenge I claim upon thy, Father's Murderer. Fly 
quick, drag that Fury hither, deliver her over to 
* me, and be yourſelf the Spectator of her Puniſh- 
ment. I ſhall now prove n of us you pre- 
bus ; 1 ::4" te 
* (9) Apollod. 1. 2. | 


« fer, her or me. Quick, fly apace I ſay, have Cou- 
e rage to obey me, take Pity on a Father the moſt 
« diſtreſt of Mortals. See thy wretched Parent diſ- 
< ſolved in Tears; me, whom none ever heard utter 
* a Groan midſt all the Horrors of adverſe Fortune! 
« Ah, I bluſh at my own Weakneſs, Draw near, 
« my Son, witneſs the Extremity of my Sufferings, 


« Here are my Entrails. See this Body cruelly rack d 


« and tortured. Ah, what Convulſions! what 
% Flames! what Pangs and Tortures ſtill renewed ! 
« Almighty ove, hurl me down to Hell; launch 
* thy Thunder and cruſh me to Pieces. My Wounds 
<« bleed afreſh ; I am quite conſumed ; what Agony 
« My Arms, my Arms, whoſe Strength was once 
e my boaſted Glory, what are ye now become? Are 
«<< theſe the Hands that ſqueezed to Death the Lion 
* of Nemea ? Yes, this is the Arm that cut off the 
< Hydra's growing Heads; this the Arm that van- 
« quiſhed the Centaurs; this the Arm whoſe Blows 
« laid the Boar of Erymanthus gaſping on the Ground, 
« that dragg*d Cerberus from Hell, that tore in 
« Pieces the Dragon, the Keeper of the golden Fruit; 
« this the Arm ſignalized by numberleſs Exploits, 
« and never diſarmed by Mortal. Do you know it? 
To what ſad Plight do you fee it now reduced ! 
« bruiſed, ſhattered, emaciated, it languiſhes, it is 
* not to be known, I, the Son of Jupiter and Alc- 
« mera, but what are theſe Names to me! even fk 
« am become the Victim of a perfidious Woman. 
4 But thus low as I am reduced, I hope for Vengeance 
on her guilty Head, Hear me, thou Reproach of 
« thy Sex; publiſh this Truth to the World, Hercu- 
« Js, dead as he appears, ſhall ever live to be the 
46 Scourge of the Imptous.” We muſt add, I770, Sopho- 
cles ſays not that Neſſus gave Dejanira the bloody 
Shirt, as it is in Ovid, but ſome of his own Blood 
_ poiſoned by Hercules's Arrows, enjoining her to keep 
tt in a ſecure Place; and that it was not till ſuch 
Time as Dejanira was apprized of the Falſhood of her 
Huſband, that ſhe belmeared a Shirt with it, and 
| | Sg ſent 
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ſent it to him. A precipitant Jealouſy hindered her 
from giving Heed to all the Precautions of the Cen- 
taur ; and having recollected, after the Departure of 
Lycas, that the Lock of Wool which ſhe had employ- 
ed in beſmearing the Shirt, when brought out to Day- 
light, had taken Fire, ſhe began to ſuſpect that the 
Blood was rather a Poiſon than a Philter to regain her 
Huſband's Heart, of whoſe cruel Agonies ſhe was at 
the ſame Time informed; and upon this. ſhe ſtab'd 
herſelf to the Heart upon her Nuptial Bed. 
 2dly, According to Ovid, and others of the An- 

\ tients, it was Philoctetes lighted the funeral Pile 
wherein Hercules was conſumed z whereas in Sopbo- 
cles, it is Hilus the Son of that Heroe, after he had 
been bound to it by Oath, upon Aſſurance given him 
that it was the Will of the Gods, and that he could 
not offend them in obeying his Father. 

3aly, Tis eaſy to ſee that Seneca in his two Trage- 
dies, abandons that noble Simplicity of Sopboclæs to 
follow that bloated Enthuſiaſm, into which a falſe 
Genius ſometimes riſes, But at the ſame Time it is 
to be obſerved, that after having in the one repre- 
ſented Hercules ſtrangely delirious, he makes him die 
in the other, in a ſoft and tender Manner, after he 
had addreſſed his Father Jupiter in a moſt moving 

Prayer, which he had filled with the fineſt Senti- 
ments. | 

Bat to proceed. Hercules had a numerous Progeny, 
both by his Wives Megara, Dejanira, Jols, Ompbale 
the Queen of Lydia, at whoſe Court he is ſaid to have 
imployed his Time in Spinning, becauſe he there led 
a very effeminate and voluptuous Life; and alſo by 
his Miſtreſſes, of whom he had a great many: And as 
ſeveral People valued themſelves afterwards on being 
deſcended from him, *tis proper to mention fome of 
the moſt noted of his Sons. By Omphale the Queen 
of Lydia, he had Ageſilaus (a), of whom Creſus came; 
by Epicaſte the Daughter of Egeus, Theſſala ; by Par- 

; thenope 


(a) According to Palæphatus, he was named Laomedon, or ac: 
cording to others. Lamon. | | | 
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 thenope the Daughter of S!ymphalus, Everes ; by Av g. 
the Daughter of Aleus, Telenbus; by Aſfibchẽ the 
Dau ohter of Philantus, Tlepolemus; by Aftidamia the 
Daughter of Amintor, Eteſipus ; by Orchone the Daugh- 
ter of Peleus, Paſoemon; by Megara Daughter of Creon, 
Therimachns, Deicoon, Creontiades, and Deion; by De- 


Janira the Daughter of Oeneus, Hilus who afterwards 


married Jole, Erofpas, and Glicivonus; not to infilt on 
fifty Sons, whom he is ſaid to have had by the fifty 
Daughters of Theftius ; z which appears a Fable, as well 
as what is ſaid of the Children he had by Hel after 
his Apotheoſis. I am of Opinion too, that ſeveral 
afterwards laid claim without any Foundation, to be 
deſcended from this Heroe (a). For the Ancients 
name ſo many of them, that 'tis impoſſible to give 
them all a Place here. 

Such is the Hiftory of Hercules, made up. as we 
have ſeen, of ſeveral ſtrange Adventures. That one 
Man ſhould have been able to accompliſh fo many 


Voyages, and to execute ſo many Enterprizes, is not 
eaſy to be conceived. We are however to obſerve 


that he was always accompanied with a Number of 
Perſons, leading about with him Zury#bers*s Troops, 
as Diodorus and the other Ancients remark ; and what- 
ever was done by his Orders, has been placed to his 
Account. I am even perfuaded, that his Voyages to 
Africa and Spain, with all the Adventures there, muſt 
relate to the Phenician or Egyptian Hercules, who lived 
about the Time of Joſpua, long before the Grecian 
Heroe (); as alſo thoſe famous Pillars which he 
erected near Cadis (c ). W are 10 think. the ſame 

Way 

(a) See for the Children of Hercules, Eylio Giraldi. 

(6) Accordingly the Ceremonies imployed'1 in his Worſhip at Tar- 
reſus, were Phenician : Phanicio ritu colitur; n He. non eff. 
Deus, fed Hriorum. Appian. in Iber. Rk 

Diodorus and Mela ſay the fame. 

(e) © Bochart, Chan. I. 1. c. 9. is of Opinion, that- a mere Equi- 
vecation made the Mountains of Ayla and Calpe: to be taken in 
aſter times for two Pillars, the one of thoſe Mountains being in 
Africa, and the other in Spain upon the Straits of Gibraltar, If ſo 
the Inſcription we have mentioned, muſt have been upon the Pillars 


of Hercules's Temple at Cadiz, Which according to Philoſtrat us were 
of Gold, and according to Strabo of Bronze. 


| : tA . 8 | — . 4 Ak 
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Way of his Travels to the Gauls and Germany, where 


probably this Heroe never was. It was alſo the Phe- 
nician Hercules found out the Art of ſtaining Purple, 
his Dog having by chance ate of an Herb which made 
his Mouth all red. 

M. Loerguer attributes this Invention to Fofoua and 
his Companion Caleb, in his Journey to Pale/tine, be- 
cauſe in the Phenician Language Caleb ſignifies a Dog : 
Accordingly Vſſus takes Hercules to be the ſame with 
Joſbua. We are likewiſe to detach from Hercules's 
Hiſtory ſeveral other Actions, ſuch as his Fight with 
the Giants, which refers to the Egyptian Hercules, that 
great General of Bacchus's or Ofiris's Army; a Fight 
which happened, no doubt, many Ages before the 
Birth of A/cmena's Son. We are to judge much the 


fame Way of the Adventure of Prometheus, and in 


general of all thoſe whereof Greece was not the Theatre. 
In fine, we are to obſerve that whatever great Ex- 
ploits were atchieved in that heroic Age were attri- 
buted to Hercules, that is, to Force and Valour ; thus 
the Separation of Calpe from Abyla; the Overthrow 
of the Giants near Arles; the Paſſage over the Ads, 
at that Time impracticable: All theſe great Events, 
were put down to his Account. Probably they would 


ſay of him who got over theſe Adventures hz is 4 


Hercules, as we ſay now, ſuch a one is a Sampſon, a 


Ceſar; thus tis very difficult to diſtinguiſh well what 


belongs to each of thoſe, to whom the Ancients give 
the Name of Hercules; every Nation formed to itſelf 
a Hercules of the moiſt famous of its Heroes, as has 
been faid at the Beginning of this Hiſtory, and theſe 
in aftertimes came to be confounded, Bur it will be 
aid, how are we to underſtand the Poets, when they 
tell us, that when Hercules offered to engage in the 
Olympic Games, and no body durſt enter the Liſts 
with him, Jupiter himſelf combated with him under 
the Diſguiſe of a Wreſtler; and when after a long 
Struggle, the Advantage was equal on either Side, that 
God diſcovered himſel!, and congratulated his Son on 
his Strength and Valour ? & aw. | 
Vor. IV. | 1 Ep, Our 
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Our Mythologiſts will anſwer, that the Poets in this 
Fable ate alluding to the myſterious Wreſtling of Ja- 
cob with the Angel of the Lord, who diſcovered him- 


ſelf in the Morning, after having wreſtled with him | 


all the Night, and gave him the Name of 1/7ae!, 
which imports Strong; and to be ſure the Reſem- 
blance between them is conſiderable : Beſides, the 
Greeks omitted nothing they could find in foreign 


Hiſtories, to embelliſh thoſe of their own Heroes. 


What makes their Conjecture ſtill more probable, is, 
that this Fable is delivered by Lycophron(1), who lived 
in the Time of Prolomy Philadelphus, and who might 
have read the Book of Gengſis in the Septuagint Tran- 
lation, which was compoſed under that Prince's Reign. 
The ſame Way are we to judge, continue thoſe Au- 
thors, of thoſe Stones which Jupiter made to rain 
upon the Giants who fought againſt Hercules, ſince 
that bears a great Reſemblance to a parallel Story, 
written in the Book of Foſhua (2). Pomponius Mela 


(3) thus deſcribes that Event upon Occaſion of La- 


crau, near Arles, a Plain covered with Stones, and 


which he calls, Lapidum campum (a). As Hercules 


was fighting with Albion and Belgion, the Sons of Nep- 
tune, and had emptied his Quiver upon them, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to Jupiter, who ſtruck them aown with 
a Shower of Stones: And indeed there is ſuch a vaſt 
Duantity of Stones in that Place, that one would be apt 
to believe that a Shower of them had fallen. 

But that the Reader may not be under the Neceſſity 
of believing that the Poets had borrowed their No- 
tions from what they had read in the ſacred Books, of 
which few of them had any Knowledge, I reckon 
the firſt Fable may be explained, by ſaying that ſome 
Prieſt of Jupiter fought againſt Hercules with equal 
Advantage ; and to heighten the Valour which that 
Heroe diſplayed in the Olympic Games, they _ 

ne that 


(1) In his Caſſandra. (2) Ch. 10. (3) L. 2. c. 5. | 


a] Herculem contra Albionem & Belgiona Neptuni liberos dimi- 


_cantem, cum tela defeciſſent, ab in vacato F ove, adjutum imbre lapi- 


dum ferunt : credas plu:fſe, adeo multi paſſim & late jacent. 


Chap. VI. explairied by HisToRy, © 115 
that his Antagoniſt was that God himſelf. As to the 
ſecond, I ſuppoſe what gave riſe to it. is, that in the 
Place where the Poets make this Combat to have 
been fought, there is ſuch a vaſt Quantity of Stones, 
that it looks as if they had fallen from the Clouds; 
the Places about not being ſo full of them. This 
Plain, to mention it by the by, fed excellent Sheep, 
which turn over with their Feet, any little Stones where- 
with the Paſture 1s covered, and which conceal any 
Tufts of Graſs. 

As for the Fable, which imports that the ſame Her- 
cules fought with Apollo for the Tripod of Delphi, it 
has no other Foundation, but that our Heroe having 
gone to conſult the Oracle of that God about the 
Murder of Ipbitus; and the Prieſt not having given 
him a favourable Anſwer, he carried off the Tripod 
of the Temple, in ſpight of the Prieſts who made 
Oppoſition to him; but the Prieſteſs having reproach- 
ed him for not reading i in the Paths of the Egyptian 
Hercules whom he had taken for his Patron, he was 
moved with her Words, and reſtored it to her again. 

Hercules was honoured as a God not long after his 
Death; his Friend Jolaus performed the Ceremony of 
his Deification z and as the Fire had not left fo much 
as his Bones unconſumed, he gave out that Jupiler 
had carried him up to Heaven, to purify them from 
whatever was mortal in his Nature (3). In confirma- 


tion of this Teſtimony, he added a pretended Pro- 


digy, alledging that ſo ſoon as Philoctetes had lighted 
the funeral Pile, Lightening had fallen upon the Body, 
and reduced it to Aſhes in a Moment. He got a 
Tomb erected to him upon Mount Oeta, upon which 
Menetius ſacrificed a Bull, and inſtituted an annual 
Feſtival to his Honour. The Thebans followed this 
Example, as alſo the other People of Greece, and 


Temples and Altars were raiſed to him afterwards in 
Fe ſeveral 


() As Fables vary continually, another Tradition bore, that it 
was Philoctetes burnt this Hero's Body, 1 concealed the Aſhes, as 


mall be ſeen elſewhere. 
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ſeveral Places, where he was always conſidered as a 
Demi-God. "IT 

Again, his Worſhip reſembled that of the other 
Indigetes, bating ſome few Circumſtances. In the 
Iſland of Cos he had a Prieſteſs. In that of Rhodes 
the Sacrifices offered to him were accompany'd with a 
thouſand Imprecations, as a Memorial of what had 
happened upon our Heroe's carrying off a Ploughman's 
Oxen (a), he having pour'd out many Reproaches 
upon him, at which Hercules only laughed; thus it 
was thought no greater Honour could be done him, 
than to repeat thoſe Imprecations in his Sacrifices (1), 
We read in Athenaus, that the Phenicians offered in 
ſacrifice to Hercules Quails (2), and the Origine of this 
Practice they ſaid was, that when our Heroe was ſlain 
by Typhon, Tolaus had reſtored him to Life with the 
Smell of a Quail; the Foundation of :which Fable, 
according to Bochar! (3), is that Hercules was ſubject 
to the Epilepſy, as we learn from ſome Authors, and 
that he was brought to himſelf by ſmelling a Quail, 
the Scent , Galen tells us (4), is a uſeful Re- 
medy in that Diſeaſe. 
We muſt not omit here, that the White Poplar 
Tree was conſecrated to our Heroe. Servius inter- 
preting thoſe Verſes, where Virgil calls this Tree the 
Poplar of Hercules, relates the Fable which imports, 
that our Heroe having deſcended into Hell, made a 
"Crown of Poplar-leaves, and that what touched the 
Head, received, or rather retained its white Colour, 
while the Part of the Leaf that was without, was 
blackened with the Smoak of which thoſe dreary Re- 
gions are full: The Import whereof is, that this He- 
roe found in Theſprotia, in the Kingdom of Aidoneus 
whither he travelled, ſome of that kind of Poplars, 
and brought of them into Greece, as we read in Pau- 
ſanias (5), having affected from that Time to wear 
| Garlands 


(a) It was the Thiadamas whom we have ſpoke of. 

(1) Lactantius, Div. Inſt. I. 1. c. 21. (2) L. . c. 11. 

(3) De Animal. Scrip. P. 2. I. 1. c. 19. (4) De partu facili, 
c. 155. (5) In Eliac. prior. id. I. 5. 8 
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Garlands of that Tree; and this is what makes Ovid 
ſay : | 
Auſus es hirſutos mitra redimire capillos, 

Aptior Herculed populus alba coma. 


In fine, *tis proper to remark with Herodotus, that 
there was ſome difference betwcen the Worſhip paid 
to Hercules, whom they ſtiled Olympran, and that given 


to Alrmena's Son; namely, that to the one Sacrifices 


were offcred as to a God, whereas the other had only 
Honours paid to him, ſuch as are due to Heroes, as 
has been already ſaid. 

Before we cloſe the Hiſtory of Hercules, whoſe Ad- 


ventures we have now related, *tis proper to explain 


the ſeveral Names given him by the Poets and Hiſto- 
rians. 

That of Alcides, according to ſome, was given him 
from his Grandfather Alceus, or according to others, 
upon account of his Strength and Valour; that of Her- 
cules, had a Reference to the two Serpents ſent by 
Juno, which he put to Death in his Cradle; for that 
Name ſignifying the Glory of Juno, dd Th; Hpag ⁊d N, 

a laude & celebritate Funonis, ſeems intended to denote 
when the Perſecutions of that Goddeſs would ſignalize 
him to Poſterity. We are told that this Name was 
given her by the Prieſteſs herſelf. 

Olaus Rudbeck, who imagines he has die in 
Sweden his Country, and in the ancient Language 
thereof, the Origin of moſt of the Pagan Divinities, 


offers a very probable Conjecture in relation to this 


Heroe's Name, which he derives from Her, an Army, 
and Kulle, Chief; which is very applicable to Hercules; 
but we cannot determine whether this is that Heroeꝰs 
Name, or if we are not rather to ſuppoſe, that this 
great Warrior having carried his Arms as far as the 
Extremity of the North, and having made himſelf 
known in Celtica, Germany, and Scythia, as ſeveral an- 
cient Authors tell us, the Name of Hercules was from 
thence communicated afterwards to great Captains, 
and theſe (wo Words, Her and Kulle, uſed to ſignify 

13 the 
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the Leader of an Army. We cannot therefore ad. b 
mit the Confeque:ce which that Author draws from t. 
thence; namely, chat the Greeks got this Name from | i 
the Sc jos ans, ſince it may be equally ſuppoſed that the } © 
northern Countries borrowed it from the Greeks. 5 
Some Authors call him Tyrinthius, from the City e 

Tyrinthus where he was brought up; Baraicus, from a 
City in Achaia of that name, famous for an Oracle of b 
our Heroe. The manner of delivering this Oracle was ( 
ſingular z after thoſe who came to conſult him had ad- | 
drelted their Prayer in the Temple that was conſe- | e 
crated to him, they threw four Dice at random, upon 14 
the Faces whereof were engraved certain Figures, and | 
then they went and conſulted a Tablet where thoſe Fi- 
gures were explained, taking for the Reſponſe of the b 
0 


God, the Interpretation that anſwered to the Chance 
they had thrown. 

He was alſo denominated Tha/ius, from a City of 
that Name, built in the Iſland of Thaſos, which is in 
the Egean Sea, by the Phenicians who came from Tyre 
in queſt of Europa, as we learn from Herodotus and 
Pauſanias. The Inhabitants of that Iſland looked upon 
this Heroe as their Saviour; and we are told by Rave- | 
lin, that there are Coins whereon this Title is given | | 
him. The fame People, according to Payſanias, had 
dedicated to Hercules in the City of Olympia, a brazen 
Statue ten Cubits high, upon a Pedeſtal of the fame 
Metal. If Father Zournemine ſhall ever make good his 
Aſſertion (1), that moſt of the Heroes of Antiquity 
were only Pagan Copies of the Meſſiah, known to all 

Nations by a Remainder of the Traditions which they 
had diſtorted, doabtleſs he will not omit to make 
mention of Hercules the Seovrour, worſhipped by a 
People, whom Pauſanias and Her odotus make to have 
been originally from Tyre in Phenicia, a Country ſo 
near to that where the Prophets lived, who have ſaid 
o much of the Meſſiah. No doubt he will alſo trace 
the reſemblance which Seneca finds between them (2); 
and 1t mult be owned, that either the tragic Poet had 

borrowed 
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borrowed the pompous Ideas wherewith he embelliſhes 
the Story of that Heroc's Death upon Mount Oeza, 
from the Accounts delivered at Rome under the Reign 
of Tiberius, of the Saviour's Death upon Mount Cal. 
vary, or it will not be eaſy to find out what could fo 


ecrxalt his Imagination. 


The Name of Melius was given to Hercules, either 
becauſe he had carried off the Golden Apples of the 
Garden of the Heſperides (1), as ſome of the Mytho- 


logiſts will have it (2), or becauſe an Ox which he was 


going to ſacrifice (a) having eſcaped, a Repreſentation 
of one was made in Miniature, with an Apple, to 
which were added Feet and Horns, according to the 


Manner of thoſe Times of repreſenting Victims, either 


in Paſte or otherwiſe, when they fell ſhort of real 
ones. | 


That of Maſagetes, which imports Companion of the 


Muſes, was given him, becauſe he was honoured with 


Rites of Worſhip in common with thoſe of the nine 
Siſters. Hiſtorians tell us, that Fulvius built a Teinple 
in the Circus of Hlaminius, to the Honour of our He- 
roe, and of the nine Muſes (3), and we ſee him re- 
preſented with them on ancient Monuments (4). The 
ancient Author who ſpeaks of this Temple of Fuluius, 
ſays his Motive for building it was, that being Gq- 
vernor in Greece, he had learned that our Heroe was 
the Companion and Conductor of the Mules : dem 
Herculis & Muſarum in circo Flaminio, Fulvius ille nobi- 
lior, ex pecunia.cenſoria, fecit, non id modo ſecutus quod 
ipſe literis & ſumma Poete amicitia duceretur, ſed in 
Grecia cum eſſet Imperator, acceperat & Herculem Mu- 
fagetem eſſe, hoc eſt comitem ducemque Muſarum. This 
Author, Lylio Giraldi tells us, is Eumenius; and what 


I have now quoted he delivers in an Qration intitled, 


De inſtaurandis ſcholis, 
+: < Suetonius 


(1) Mjaoy, Malum. (2) Lylio Giraldi in Hercule. 

(a) Pollux ſays it was a Ram; and he adds, that ever ſince that 
Adventure, it was the Cuſtom in Beotia to ſacrifice to him thoſe 
Animals. 


(3) Eumenius apud Lyl, Giraldi. (4) Spon. Miſe. Fru. Antig. 


r 
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Suetonius (1), and Ovid (2), likewiſe make mention 
of a Temple which Martius Philippus dedicated to 
Hercules and the Muſes; and Plutarch ſays (3), the 
Original of this Uſage came from Evander, who in 
gratitude to our Heroe for having taught him certain 
Scicices, was induced to join his Worſhip to that of 
the Goddeſſes who preſided over them. But the true 
Reaſon, I take to have been that Hercules being among 
the Pbeniciaus the Symbol of the Sun, the Greeks con- 
founded him with their Apollo, and therefore gave him 
the Appellation of Muſagezes. Some have fancied that 
the Reaſon of giving Hercules this Name, might be 
that the Muſes being Virgins who are uſually ſubject 
to fear, had this Heroe given them for their Compa- 
nion, that his Valour might fortify them againſt the 
Inſolence of thoſe, who, Pyreneus like, ſhould offer 


any Infult to them: But without examining whether 


this Conjecture be well founded, and if the Virgin 
Goddeſſes would have been quite fafe under the Pro- 
tection of a Heroe ſuch as Hercules, we ſhall go on to 
the Explanation of the other Names that were given 
to this Demi-God, 
That of Myagrus, or Fly-hunter, was given to him, 
as well as to Jupiter, for Reaſons which I have already 
aſſigned, Thatof Pohpbagus, of Pamphagus, or Buphagus, 
upon account of his Gluttony, which was ſo exceſſive that 
the Argonauts diſmiſſed him from their Crew, as has 
been faid, becauſe he ate up all their Proviſions. 

Weare told, that our Heroe having one Day carried 
off the Oxen of a Peaſant named Thiodamas (a), he ate 
up a whole one at a ſingle Meal, as I have already re- 
marked; add to this, that he had three Rows of 
'Tecth, as we learn from the Poet Ion. 15 
That of Cynoſarges, from an Adventure which I am 
going to relate. As a Citizen of Aubens named Dyd:- 
mus, or Diomus, according to Stephanus and Hefychins, 
was going to offer a Sacrifice to Hercules, a white Dog 
5 | | ſeized 

1) In Auguſto. (2) In Faſtis. (3) In Q. O. 

2 This . . at Dh in Rhoges, hence 
Hercules was named Lindius. 


of the Citizen (a). 
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ſeized upon the Victim, and carried it off. Dydimus 
upon this, being at a Loſs what to do, heard a Voice en- 
joining him to erect an Altar in the Place where the 


Dog had ſtopp'd, which accordingly he put in Exe- 
cution, giving Hercules, as we read in Hefychius, the 


Surname of Cynoſarges, from that white Dog. Plato 


however ſays, our Heroe was fo called from the Name 


Upon a Vaſe dug up at Malia, and ſent in the Year 
1733 to Cardinal Polignac, we find the Epithet Arcbe- 
getes, given to Hercules; a Word importing the ſame 
as Dux, Princeps. Malta had received a Colony of 


Carthaginians from Tyre; and Hercules being the prin-- 


cipal Divinity of the Tyriazs, no wonder that they 
gave him this Epithet ; but 'tis remarkable that no 
ancient Author has taken Notice of it, and that this 
is the only Monument dug up where we meet with it, 
while Thucydides ſays Apollo had in the Iſland of Naxus 
an Altar and Worſhip under this particular Title of 
Archegetes ; and we ſee in Golxius, that the ancient In- 
habitants of Taormina, originally from Naxos, of whoſe 
Ruins their City had been formed, put upon their Coin 


Apollo's Head with the fame Epithet : but it often 


happens that a Medal, an Jataglio,, or other Monu- 
ment informs us every Day of Facts well known in 
Antiquity, which we ſhould have been Strangers to 
had it not been for them, 3 5 


Hercules had alſo the Epithet given him of Somnia- 


lis : who thoſe particular Gods were who preſided over 
Dreams, and had the Appellation of Dii Sommiales, 
we know not; nor yet what Miniſters were ſet over 
their Worſhip. Spon in his Miſcellanies of Antiquity, 


takes Notice of an Inſcription, copied at Florenge in 


the Sirozz; Palace, where mention is made of Wor- 
ſhip paid to Hercules as a God who preſided over 
Sleep, | 


Cultores Herculis Somnialis. 


| Tis not eaſy to find out the Reaſon why this God was 
| | believed 

(a) Conſult Pauſanias in Atticis, and He/ychins who ſpeak of 
the Temple of Here Yynaſarges. | | . 
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believed to preſide over Dreams; but *tis not the leſs 
certain that he was believed to do ſo, and that the 6 
Sick were ſent to ſleep in his Temples, there to re- 1 
ceive in a Dream the agreeable Preſage of the Reco- ; 
very of their Health. 1 | 
The Sabins termed Hercules, Sanctus, Holy; as we | 
read in Virgil when he ſpeaks of this Heroe (a). | 

Some Authors confound the Name of Sanctus with | 
that of Sangus, given by the Sabins to the fame Gd. 
The Romans had erected a Statue to him with 
this Inſcription, Semoni Sango, which induced Saint 
Juſtin to take it for that of Simon the Magician, The 
Name of Medius Fidius was given to this Heroe by 
the ſame People, to intimate that he was the Son of 
Jupiter; tor this is the beſt Interpretation given to 
thoſe barbarous Terms. Feſtus Pompeius is of this 
Opinion in Tylio Giraldi, who takes theſe Words to be 
compounded of Dios, the Name of Jupiter, and Filius; 
the Ancients frequently changing the / into d. A 

e from Yarro quoted by that Mythologiſt, con- 

firms this Conjecture (6). 

The Poets too call Hercules ſometimes Triveſperum, 
to denote that the Night in which he was conceived 
had been lengthened out to three, as we have ſaid after 


Plautus. I 
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(4) — — — E leti quem Sandtum voce cantban 
| Auctorem gentis. En. 8. | 
Ovid ſays the ſame 5. 
Quærebam nonas Sano, Fidione referrem, 
An tibi, Semipater 3 tunc mihi Sanctus ait: 
Cuicungue ex illis dederis, ego munus habebo- 
Nomina terna fero, fic voluere Cures. 
Hunc igitur veteres donarunt æde Sabini, 


Tnque Quirinali conſtituere jugo. Faſt, 
Propertius ſays alſo : 5 
Sialde ſancte pater; cui non favet aſpera Nuno. 
We find alſo ancient Inſcriptions where he has the Epithet : 
Herculi pacifero, invicto, ſanto. See Gruter. 
5) Unde ſub Dia Dius Fidius ; itaque inde ejus tectum perforatum ut 
videatur divum, id eſt, celum. Quidam negant ſub tefo per hunc ar- 
jerars opportere. Filius Dium Fidium dicebat Dijovis filium ut Gra 
Adexuęor Caſtorem; & putabat hunc fe Sanctum ex Sabina lingua, 
Herculem a Graca. | 
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In Zeland was found an Inſcription which bore Her- 
culi Magazano. Vaſſius is very much puzzled about 
this Word, and he ſces no reaſon why Goropius changed 
it to Marcuſano from the Word Marc, which imports 
a Boundary in the Gothic Language; but Olaus Rud- 
beck, who underſtood that Language better than either 
Goropius or Vaſſius, derives this Word from ma, valere 
and mageo, vis, poteſtas; which is more ſuitable to this 


| Heroe, fince he had never been the God of the Land- 


marks (a). | 55 

I ſhall not inſiſt here on what has been already 
ſaid, that every Nation had a Hercules of its on; the 
Egyptians called theirs Ozochor, or Chon. It is he, if 
we may believe Diodorus, that was the General of O/- 
ris's Troops, and who, according to an ancient Au- 
thor, gave his Name to the People in Tah, whoſe 
Country he had cleared of ſome Tyrants (1). The 
Crelaus ſurnamed him Idean, from Mount Ida, which 


is in their Iſland. This is that Hercules, who, as we 


learn from Diodorus and Pauſanias, founded and firſt 
celebrated the Olympic Games long before the Birth of 
Alcides, who likewiſe celebrated them in his turn. 

The latter of theſe Authors now named, ſpeaks alſo 
of a Hercules of Canopus, a City of Egypt; but I take 
him to be the ſame with the Egyptian Hercules. | 

The Indians named their Hercules, according to Eu- 
ſebius (2), Deſanaus, or as others write it, Deſanas, 
Deſinaas, Defines, and Daſinaus; Heſychius fixes the 
true Pronunciation Avpzovag 6 Hau Tx; IdR. 
This is he whom Cicero (3) takes to be the ſame with 
Belus, quintus in India, qui Belus dicitur; the fifth is 
Belus, who is worſhipped in India. e 

The Tyrians ſtiled their Hercules, Melchrates, ac- 
cording to the Teſtimony of Sanchoniathon in Euſebius; 
and as this Name appears to be the ſame with that of 
Melicerta, which imports King of the City, tis pro- 

| | | Lable 


fa) See what has been ſaid of this Hercules Magazanus, v. 2. 


Se | 
(1) Antiochus Xenophanes, apud L. Giraldi. (z) In Chronic. 
n. 490. (3) De Nat. Deor. I. 3. | _ 
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| bable that this was an ancient King of Tyre ſignalized 
dy his heroic Atchievements. The Celtes, or the 


Ganls, gave him the Appellation of Ogmion. Vaſſius 
(1) owns his Ignorance as to the Erymology of this 
Name; but Olaus Rudbeck (2) derives 1t, with a good 
deal of probability, from the ancient Gothic Lan- 
guage, in which Oggar, whence the Celtes formed their 


Ogmicn, imported powerful by Sea; and Aggalir, 
powerful by Sca and Land, ſuch as he probably was 


whom the ancient Gauls acknowledged tor their Her- 
cules. 

The Spantiards, according to ſome ancient Authors, 
eave him the Name of Endovillicus, at leaſt we find 
the Name of this Heroe joined in Inſcriptions with 
that of this Divinity; but I have proved in Vol. II. 
Book IV. that Endovi {icus and Hercules were different 
Divinities. 

Beſides theſe 8 and ſome allen which I omit 
becauſe they are ealy to be underſtood, and contain 
nothing of Importance, Pauſanias gives him ſome 
which are no where elſe to be met with, on which 'tis 
proper to inſiſt a little. 

That of Manliclus he had from a Temple that was 
built to him by a Leader of a Colony of this Name, 
who came and ſettled in the Iſland of Zacintbus, now 
Zante (3). That of Buraicus, from a Chapel and a 
Statue which he had in a Grotto, near the River Bu- 
ra (4) where he had alſo an Oracle, which gave Re- 
ſponſes by Dice, In Beztia he had the Surname of 
— from a Temple which he had in the Place 
where he was ſaid to come up when he brought with 
him the Dog of the God of Hell (5). The Name of 
Hrytbrus was allo given him from a Temple which he 
had at Erytbrs in Achaia (6), Pauſanias remarks that 


the Statue of this God, which is in the Temple of 


£rythre, reſembles the Egyptian Statues wrought with 
Art. The God, ſays he, is upon a kind of Raft, and 
the Er ib cans fay i it was thus brought from Tyre into 

Phenicia, 


ti) De Idol. I. 1. c. 35. (2) Att. e. $3: F3. (3) In Meſſen. 
(4) 4 In Attic. (5 In Beot. (6) In Ach aic. | | 4 
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Phenicia, by Sea. They add, that the Raft having 
entered into the Jonian Sea, ſtop'd at Funds Promon- 
tory, otherwiſe Meſſara, half Way between Erytbre 
and Chio. So ſoon as thoſe of Zrythre and Chis per- 
ceived the Statue of the God, all ſtrove to have the 
Honour of drawing it aſhore, and to that Effect exert- 
ed their utmoſt Efforts, An Erythrean, named Phor- 
mio, a Fiſher by Occupation, having loſt his Sight by 
a Diſeaſe, was apprized in a Dream, that if the Ery- 


threan Women would cut off their Hair, and thereof 


make a Rope, they might draw aſhore the Raft with- 
out any Difficulty, When none of the Women of 
Erythre thought fit to comply with the Dream, ſome 
Thracian Women, who, tho? free born, were in Slave- 
ry at Erythre, made a Sacrifice of their Hair: By this 
Means the Ery:breans got the Statue of the God in 
their Poſſeſſion ; and to reward the Zeal of thoſe Thra- 
cian Women, enacted that they alone ſhould have the 
Liberty of entering into Herculess Temple. Thoſe of 
that City, continues the ſame Author, ſhewat this Day 
the Rope made of Hair, and carefully preſerve it: As 
to the Fiſher, we are aſſured that he recover'd his 
Sight, and had the Enjoyment of it the reſt of his 
Days. 55 
Hercules was ſirnamed Hippodetes (1), in a Plain of 
Beotia, cali*d the Plain of Tenerus, from the Name of 
a Soothſayer, who was the Son of Apollo and Melia; 
and this Name was given him, becauſe the Army of 
the Orchomenians having come into that Place, Her- 
cules, by Night, tied their Horſes to their Chariots, 
and entangled them ſo, that the next Day the Enemy 
could not make Uſe of them. 

The Sirname of Promachus (2) derived its Original 
from a Temple which was called by the ſame Name, 
and was conſecrated to this God, near the City Thebes, 


where lie had a wooden Statue, of a very ancient Tafte, 


which was believed to be done by Dedalus; and ano- 
ther of white Marble, the Work of Xenocritus of Thebes. 
A little further, in the open Field, was to be ſeen a 


(1) In Beot. (2) Ibid. 
Statue 
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126 MyTHCLOGY and FABLES Book III. 
Statue of Hercules, ſirnamed Rhinocluſtes (1), becauſe 


he cut off the Noſes of the Heralds of the Orchomen;- 


ans, who came to demand Tribute of the Thebans. 

We find alſo, in antient Authors, ſeveral other 
Names or Epithets of Hercules, but they are either 
ſuch as are eaſy to be underſtood, or the Commenta- 
tors have taken Care to explain chem. 

This would be the proper Place to ſpeak of the dif- 
ferent Figures of Hercules, which Time has preſerved 
to us; but as they are to be ſeen in the Antiquaries, 
Beger having collected them into one Volume, I ſhall 
not tire the Patience of the Reader by dwelling longer 
upon this Subject, All I ſhall obſerve is, that our He- 
roe uſually appears under the Figure of a ſtrong robuſt 
Man, with a Club in his Hand, and clad in the Lion's 


Skin of Nemea, which he ſometimes wears over his 


Shoulder, and ſometimes it covers his Head in a very 
coarſe Manner. Be it owing to the Fancy of the En- 
graver, or to ſome Myſtery which we know not, ſo 
it happens, that he is ſometimes repreſented in Atti- 
tudes, and with Symbols that are ſingular; but one 
Glance of the Eye upon the Figures themſelves will 
teach the Reader more than a long Diflertation. : 
I faid he was repreſented as a robuſt Man; and tho? 
the Exploits he performed did not prove him to have 
been ſo, the Picture of him drawn by Dicearchus, quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria, would be ſufficient to con- 
vince us of it; ſince that ancient Author tells us he was 
extreamly nervous, of a ſquare Figure, a ſwarthy Com- 
plexion, with an Fagle Noſe, big Eyes, a thick Beard, 
Sc. to which the Philoſopher In adds cored 
Hair, and horridly negligent. | | 


(it) In Beot. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


An Abridgment F the Hiſtory of Hercules's Suc- 


ceſſors, to the Time of their Re-eftabliſhment in 
the Peloponneſus. Wo, 


EY X had the Care of the Education of our He- 

ro's Children, which inſpired Zurytheus with ſo 
much Jealouſy leaſt they ſhould very ſoon be in a Con- 
dition to avenge their Father, that he threatened the 
King of Trachine to make War upon him, if he did 
not diſmiſs them from his Court, together with Jolaus, 
and the Troops that had ſerved under this Heroe. Ceyx, 
terrified with theſe Menaces, pray*d them to depart 3 
and Epalius, King of the Dorians, gave them a favou- 
rable Reception, and even adopted Hillus, whom Her- 


cules had by Dejanira, thereby acknowledging the Obli- 


gation he owed to his Father, who had reſtored him 


to his Dominions. Again being obliged to quit that 


Court, they retired to Athens to Theſeus, the Relation 
and Friend of Hercules, who gave them a Settlement 
in Ailica. In the mean Time, Euryſtbeus having led 
an Army againſt them, the Athenians oppoſed him 
with all their Forces, and gave him Battle, under the 
Conduct of Theſeus and Hillus, put him to Flight, and 
Hillus ſlew Euryſtheus with his own Hand. The whole 
Family of that unfortunate Prince was cut off in this 
Battle. Thus ended that Branch of Perſius's Succeſ- 
ſors; and the Crown of Mycenæ, which had continued 


a long Time in his Family, devolved upon that of Pe- 


lops; Atreus his Son, the Governor of Mycenze (1), 
having got himſelf declared King thereof, after the 
Death of Eurytheus. The Heraclidæ, after his Defeat, 
retired into the Peloponneſus, and made themſelves 
Maiters of it: but the Peſtilence having begun to lay 
waſte their Army, Recourſe was had to the Oracle, 
and the Anſwer was, that they having entered too ſoon 
into that Country, there was no Way for them to put 
a Stop to the Calamity, but by departing ſpeedily, and 
they accordingly obey*d the Oracle. 

Having 


( 1 He was alſo his Brother-in-law. | 
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Having re-eater*d thither three Years after, accor- 
ding to the Interpretation they had put upon the Re- 
ſponſe of the Oracle, which had bid them wait for the 
third Crop, Atreus oppoſed them with his Troops, and 
gave them Battle, where Thomacus, one of the Chiefs 
of the Heraclidæ, was ſlain. Hillus ſeeing the War 
likely to continue, ſent the Enemy a Challenge to fight 
with any one who ſhould accept of it, on Condition 
that if he was victorious, Atreus ſhould be obliged to 
reſign the Crown to the Heraclidæ, his lawful Succeſ- 
ſors; but if he was defeated, his Deſcendants ſhould 
not be permitted to re-enter the Peloponneſus till Eighty 
(1) or a HundredYears after (2). Echemus, the King of 
Tegea in Arcadia, accepted the Challenge, ſlew Hillus, 
and, according to the Treaty, obliged the Heraclidæ 
to quit the Peloponneſus, and Areus remain'd King of 


cenæ. 


Cleodeus, the Son of Hillus, made an Attempt, but 
in vain, to re-enter thither ſome Time after; in which 
Enterprize Ariftomachus his Son loſt his Life. His 


three other Sons, Themenes, Chreſphontes, and Arifto- 
demus, having equipped a Fleet at Naupactus, renewed 


the ſame Attempt, fo muck did this Conqueſt lie at 
their Heart, While they were drawing the Troops to- 
gether, Arnus, a famous Soothſayer of that Time, ar- 
rived at Naupactus; but Hyppozetes, the Son of Phylas, 
and Grandſon of Hercules, who took him tor a Spy, 
having put him to Death, the Peſtilence began to ra- 
vage the Camp. Upon this, the Oracle was conſulted, 
according to Cuſtom, and the Anſwer was, that Apol. 
to, by this Plague, was avenging the Death of his Pro- 


phet, and that if they would appeaſe the God, the 


Murderer muſt be baniſhed, and Funeral Games inſti- 
tuted in Honour of Arnus, which accordingly was put 
in Execution, and thoſe Games were afterwards very 
famous, eſpecially at Lacedemon. 

The Heraclidz reſolving after this to ſet Sail, would 
needs, before their Departure, conſult the Oracle, 


which ordered them to chuſe for their Leader one who 


41) Vell. 1. Sup. c. 21. (2) Schol. upon Thuc. I. 1. 


had 
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had three Eyes. Oxilus, an Etolian by Birth, blind 


of an Eye, whom they found in their Way, mounted 


on Horieback, was reputed to be the Man whom the 
Gods had mark*d out to lead them, and him they 


choſe for their Head. He being a Man of natural 
Courage, and animated beſides with the Hope of ob- 
taining Elis for his Property, urged their Departure, 


and their Fleet being very ſoon got ready, they made 


a Deſcent upon the Peloponneſus. The Acheans and 
Tonians, who had derived their Names from Ion and 


 Acheus, the Sons of Xutus, were the next who took 


Poſſeſſion of that Province. The Heraclidæ drove 
them out of Argos, Lacedemon, and Mycenz, and 
ſhared among them thele three Cities; Temenes had the 


firſt, Ariſtodemus the ſecond, and Mycenæ fell to Chre- 


ſphontes, who afterwards made himfalf alſo Maſter of 
Meſſene, whence he baniſhed the Deſcendants of Neftor, 
Alcmeon, and Peon, who fled for Refuge to Athens. 

His Son Epitus, after him, ſucceeded to the Crown of 
Meſſene, and gave the Name of Epitides to the Kings 
his Succeſſors. The one-eyed Oxilius got Elis, which 
had been promiſed him: Ipbitus, who renewed the 
Olympic Games, is noted among his Deſcendants. 

Lacedemon remained in the Poſſeſſion of the two Sons 
of Ariftodemus, Euryſthenes and Procles; which made 
two Lines of Spartan Kings, who reigned there a long 
Time. The ancient Inhabitants of Argos and Lacede- 


mon ſettled in the Cities which the Jonians poſſeſſed in 


Egialia, to which they gave the Name of Acbaia. 

Some Time after, Aletes, one of the Heraclidæ, in 
Exile for the Murder of Arnus the Diviner, whom his 
Father had ſlain at Naupactus, ſeized upon Corinth, 


which the Poſterity of S:/yphus had poſſeſſed till then. 


Thus was peopled almoſt the whole  Peloponneſus, 
by the Succeſſors of Hercules, wo had been expelled 
from thence by the Pelopide. 

All theſe Revolutions were not brought about, as 
we have ſeen, at the ſame Time. After the Death of 
Hercules, Hillus, and the other Heraclidæ, continued a 
Year or two at Trachine. Being obliged to o—_ 
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thence, they repaired to Athens, where they lived for 
fome Time; and it was not till the End of eight Years, N 
that Euryſtbeus, the irreconcilable Enemy to Hercules | 
Name, came and attacked them. This War laſted | 
three Years, and he was ſlain in the fourth. | 
This Return of the Heraclidæ into the Peloponneſus, | 
having fallen out eighty Years before the taking of | 
Troy, makes one of the principal Xra's of the Greek | 
Hiſtory, and that which is beſt marked in their Annals, 
Were it not for what has been now ſaid, we ſhould be 
at a Loſs to know that Part of Greece which was called 
the Peloponmeſus, which comprehended ſeveral petty 
Kingdoms, to which the Deſcendants of Hercules fur= 
niſhed Kings for a long Series of Generations. 


CHAP. VIII _ 
The Sequel of the Hiftory of Theſeus. 


HE SEUS had too great a Connection with 

Hercules his Kinſman, whom he had accompa. 
pied in almoſt all his Expeditions, not to ſubjoin his 
Hiſtory to that of the Heroe: And tho? we have been 
obliged to fpeak of him upon Occaſion of Minos II. I 
judged, however, that the reſt of his Adventures re- 
quired a ſeparate Article. 

Belides what Accounts we have of Theſeus from Di- 
gdorus Siculus, Apolledarus, and in general all the My- 
thologiſts, Platarch has written his Life; at. great 
length, and Meurſius has carefully collected "All that is 
to be known of him from Antiquity z but the [lluſtrati- 
ons of that judicious Critic have not always given Light 
to theſe two Compilers, We fhall endeavour to ſhun 
that Fault, and examine the Facts which we advance. 

Egeus, the ninth King of Atbens, and of the Race 


of noo chews (@), having no Abe, and ſeeing new 
Partics 


"(ay Here is his Genealogy. Erichtbovitus, or Brechthens, the Son 
of Valcan and Minerva, or. rather of G01 | 


e UE SR SETTER by 


 Pandion 1. © Pundlion II. 
E rechthens, Egeus, 
| Cecrops, FT th We fen. 


by the Mother's Side he derived his Original from Pepe th the Son of 
Tartalus, Who was the F ather of Pitbeus, of whom was born Aubra. 
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Parties ſtill formed againſt him, went to Delphi, to 
conſult the Oracle of Apollo, and the Prieſteſs order*d 
him to have no Commerce with any Woman, before 
he returned to Athens. This Injunction was but ill 
obey' d; for Egeus having gone to Trezene (1), the ſage 
pitheus, whom he inform'd that the Pallantides his 
Nephews () were beginning to form a Conſpiracy a- 
gainſt him, becauſe they ſaw he had no Children, gave 
him privately in Marriage his Daughter Ethra. Egeus 
ſet out ſome Time after on his Return to Athens; and 
Pitheus, who was unwilling to diſcover the Match, for 
Fear of incurring the Enmity of the Sons of Pallas, 
in order to ſave the Honour of his Daughter, who was 
with Child, gave out, that Neptune, the great Divinity 
of Trezene, had fallen in Love with her, which made 
Theſeus paſs for the Son of that God. 

Egeus, at ſetting out from Trezene, had put his 
Sword and his Shoes under a large Stone, and recom- 
mended to Ethra, that if ſhe was delivered of a Male 
Child, ſhe would not ſend him to him till he was able 
to lift that Stone. Pitheus, the moſt renown'd for 
Wiſdom in that Age, took great Care of the Educa- 
tion of young Theſeus, and gave him for his Governor 
Chronidas, who, by his Application and Abilities, - an- 
ſwered fo well the Intentions of his Pupil's Grandfa- 
ther, that the Albenians afterwards honoured him as a 
Demi-God, facrificing to him every Year a Ram, on 
the Day that preceded the Feaſt of Theſeus : thus doing 
Honour, as Plutarch remarks, with more Reaſon and 
E to the Memory of him who had formed their 
Heroe's Manners, than to Silanus and Parrbaſius, who 
had only made Statues and Pictures of him. 


— When Ethra his Mother ſaw her Son robuſt and full 

ew grown, ſhe led him to the Place where his Father had 
ies concealed the Sword; he lifted the Stone, took his 
"a Father's Sword, and reſolved to go and make himſelf 


K 2 known 


(1) Plutarch in Theſeo. Diodor. 1. 4. and fome others. 
(5) They were the Sons of Pallas his Brother. Paxdion had left 
| of | four Sons, Feeus, Lycus, Pallas, and Miſus, and had left ta each of 
ra. them a Part ot his Kingdom. | | 


$ 
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known at Athens, in ſpite of the Remonſtrances of his 
Grandfather, who repreſented to him the Danger to 
which he was going to expoſe himſelf, the Ways he 
had io paſs from the Peloponneſus to Athens being full 
of Robbers, upon account of Hercules's Abſence, wha 
was then in Lydia with Ompbale. Pitheus therefore 
omitted nothing that might have Influence to divert 
his Grandſon from his Purpoſe, or at leaſt to oblige him 
to travel by Sea, He gave him a Deſcription of theſe 
Robbers one after another, and ſet forth ro him all the 
cruel Treatment they uſed towards Strangers; but the 
Glory and Valour of Hercules had now of a long Time 
| enflamed his Courage: He eſteemed nothing in Compa- 
riſon of him, and liſtened always with eager Attention 
8 to thoſe who entertained him with a Deſcription of that 
ul Heroe's Perſon, eſpecially to ſuch as had ſeen him, and 
4 were capable to inform him in any of the Particulars of 
| | his Life, to which they had been Eye-Witneſſes. Thus 
1 he vas raiſed to ſuch Admiration of the Life of Her- 
ul cules, that his Actions became the Subject of his Dreams 
4 by Night, fired his Soul with a noble Emulation by 
Day, and animated him to an ardent Deſire of imitat- 
| ing the great Example. 
The Relation that was between them ſill hei bew d 
his Emulation; for they were Sons of two Coul n Ger- 
mans, his Mother Ethra being the Daughter of Pi, 
#beus, and Alcmena again the Daughter of Lyſidice. 
Now. Lyſdice and Pitheus were the Offspring of Hippo- 
damia and Pelops. He was therefore filled with con- 
ſcious Shame and Indignation to think that Hercules 
ſhould have travelled all the World over in Purſuit of 
Freebooters, and ſuch like, of whom he cleared both 
Sea and Land; whereas he, on the contrary, ſhun'd 
the Opportunity of encountring thoſe who came in his 
Way; thus diſhonouring, by ſuch baſe Conduct, the 
Memory of him who was, by the Report of the People, ; 
his reputed Father, and having no other , wa 
wy it to his real Father but Shoes and a Sword, 
ſtead of appearing before him crown'd with hoy, 
Thus he ſet out courageouſly, reſolving to attack none, 
but to ſtand ä to his own n Defence, It 
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It was not long before he met with Adventures: as 
he was paſſing thro* the Lands of Epidaurus, near the 
Sarronic Gulf, which was the Way that led from e. 
2ene to the Iſthmus; Peripbetes, who was armed with 
a Club, and was therefore called the Club=bearer,. had 
the Inſolence to come up to him, and ſtop him: The- 
ſeus fought and flew him, and, overjoyed at having 
made himſelf Maſter of his Chub, bore 1t always abour 
with him, as Hercules wore the Eion's Skin. Thar 
Skin ſerved to ſhew the enormous Size of the Beaſt 
which Hercules had ſlain; and the Club which Theſeus 
bore, ſhewed that it was capable of being won from 
the Hands of a Periphetes, but that it was impregnable 
in his. From thence traverſing the 1#hmus of Co- 
rinth, he puniſhed Sinius the Pine-bender, in the ſame 
manner as that Giant had put ſeveral Paſſengers to 
Death. Not that he had ever learned any ſuch 
Art, or had been exerciſed therein; but he ſhewed, 
by that Eſſay, that Valour is always ſuperior to Art 
and Exerciſe, This Sinius had a Daughter, grown up, 
and very handſome, named Perigone, who, upon her 
Father's Death, had fled : The/eus went every where 
in queſt of her ; but ſhe had hid herſelf in a thick 
Wood, over-grown with Reeds and Sparagus, which 
ſhe invoked with a Childiſh Simplicity, as if they had 
been capable of hearing her, praying them to hide her 
well, and fave her from being diſcovered and promiſing 
them with an Oath, that if they did her that Piece of 
Service, ſhe would never pluck them up, nor burn 
them. In the mean time, Theſeas called out to her, 


and made her a promiſe that he would take Care of 


her, and do her no Injury. Perigone, moved with 


theſe Promiſes, came forth from her Hiding-Place, 


and delivered herſelf up to him. Theſeus had by her 
a Daughter, who was called Menalipe. Her he gave 
afterwards in Marriage to Deioneus, the Son of Eum- 


tus King of Cfchalia, By this Marriage was born 


Toxus, who, together with Eurytus, was Chief of the 
Colony that was led to Caria, whence came the ſoxi- 
des, who, from Father to Son, preſerved the Cuſtom, 

t . 8 not 
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not to burn nor pluck up the Reeds and Sparagus 3 
but, on the contrary, to pay them a ſort of religious 
Regard, and particular Veneration. | 
There was then at Crommyon, a Sow which was called 
Phaia, which was no contemptible Animal ; being 
both very dangerous, and very difficult to be over- 
come. Theſeus traced out the Animal, encountred and 
flew it, that it might not be thought Neceſſity a- 
lone had reduced him to undertake all his Exploits; 
and beſides, being perſuaded that a virtuous Perſon 
ought to encounter bad Men, only by way of Self-de- 
fence from their Inſults, but that it is his Duty to ſeek 
out the fierce wild Beaſts, and to attack them firſt, 
Others, however, tell us, that this Phaia was a Wo- 
man of Crommyon, who proſtituted herſelf to all Com- 
ers, and who lived on Murders and Robberies ; that 
ſhe was called 2 Sow, upon account of her corrupt 
Manners and bad Life, and that ſhe was at laſt put to 
Death by Theſexs. 
Near the Frontiers of Megara he defeated Sciron, 
and threw him from the Top of the Rocks into the 
Sea; becauſe he robb'd Paſſengers; or, according to 
others, becauſe, thro* an inſupportable Inſolence and 
Pride, he preſented his Feet to Strangers, which he 
ordered them to waſh, and while they were doing it, 


he puſhed them down headlong from the Rocks. *tis 


true, the Hiſtorians of Megara, combating againſt Length 
of Time, as ſays Simonides, oppoſe this Tradition, and 


maintain, that Sciron was neither a Robber, nor a bad 


Man; but, on the contrary, the declared Enemy of 
that Sort of People, and the Friend of the juſt and 
virtuous : for every Body knows, ſay they, acus was 
eſteemed the moſt holy Man of his Time; it is as cer- 
tain that Cychreus, the Salaminian, had divine Honours 
paid him at Athens, and the Virtue of Peleus and Tela- 
mon is well known. Now Sciron was the Son-in-law of 
Cychyens, and acus's Father-in-law, and Grand-fa- 
ther of Peleus and Telamon, who were both born of 


the Nyrmph Endeis, the Daughter of Chariclo and $ci- 


ron: it ig) not therefore likely that the greateſt and 


moſt 


N 
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moſt virtuous Perſons in Greece; would have contrac- 
ted Alliaace with a Robber, by taking from him, and 
giving him what Men hold moſt ſacred; and of high. 
eſt Value. The ſame Hiſtorians add, that Theſens did 
not kill Sciron in his firſt Voyage to Athens, but a long 
Time after, when he took Eleu/is, which was then in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Megariaus, and baniſhed from 
thence Diocles, who was the Governor thereof. 

In paſſing thro* Eleuſis, he had a Wreſtling Matchi 


with Cercyon the Arcadian, and worſted him. From 


thence arriving at Hermione, he put to Death the Giant 
Damaſtes, who was called Procuſtes, that is, who 
ſtretches by force, by obliging him to equal the Di- 
menſions of his Bed, as he had done to his Gueſts $ 
And Theſeus followed this Rule in Imitation of Hercu- 
les, who puniſhed thoſe who attacked him with the 
fame kind of Death, which they had prepared for 
him. Thus it was he ſacrificed Bufris, ſtrangled Au- 
teus in wreſtling with him, flew Cygnus in a ſingle 
Combat, beat out Temerus's Brains, whence came the 


| Proverb, the Temerian Evil; for tis probable that Te- 


merus broke the Heads of Paſſengers, by daſhing his 
own againſt theirs. Theſeus went on puniſhing in like 
manner the Infeſters of Society, and; with Juſtice, 
exerciſed upon them the ſame Puniſhment which they 
had unjuſtly inflicted upon others. „ 
Theſeus having arrived upon the Banks of the Cephi- 
ſus, found there the Family of the Pytalides, who were 
come to purify him with all the cuſtomary Ceremonies, 
After having ſtaid ſome Days in that Place, he entered 
Athens on the eighth of the Month Hecatombeon, which 


_ anſwers to the Month of June, and he found that City 


in ſtrange Confuſion ; Egeus, his Father, giving him- 
ſelf up to the Management of Medea, who promiled, 
by her Drugs, to procure him Children. After hav- 
ing ſtaid there ſome Days, he made himſelf known, 
at the Time that Medea was going to poiſon him, as 
we learn from Plutarch; but this appears not conform 
to Truth: For either Theſeus had been at the Conqueſt 


5 of the Golden Fleece before he went to Athens, Ann | 
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ral Authors will have it, and in that Caſe, he was cer- 
tainly known to Medea, with whom he had performed 
that long Voyage; or the Conqueſt of the Argonauts 
had not yet happened, and then Medea could not be 
at Athens when Theſeus arrived there, ſince it was Jaſon 
brought her from Colcbis; thus I cannot underſtand how 
, the Thing could happen as Plutarch relates it. This 
Author did not always give himſelf the Trouble to ex- 
amine the Facts he delivers; and being but a Tran- 
ſcriber of what he had read, he has not always re- 
membered in one Place what he had ſaid in another. 
And indeed, if Theſeus found Medea at Athens for the 
firſt Time, at his coming thither from Trezen, how could 
he have been in Colchis? That Author, however, a- 
dopts the Opinion of thoſe who aſſerted that he had 
made that Voyage, and he ſeems to me to have copied 
Ovid rather than good Hiſtorians. I reckon it is bet- 
ter to ſay that Theſeus, returning from ſome of his 
Voyages after a long Abſence, got Information that 
his Father had married Medea; and that ſhe, dreading 
his Return, formed a Faction againſt him, and per- 
haps having even attempted to poiſon him, to ſecure 
the Crown to the Child whereof ſhe was pregnant, The- 
ſeus got her baniſhed from the Court. : 

The Pallantidæ, upon Theſeus's being acknowledged, 
could not contain their Reſentment, and having di- 
vided themſelves into two Bodies, would have given 
no ſmall Trouble to that Prince, had it not been for 
the Treachery of Leos, one of their Leaders, who 
having declared the whole Plot, Theſeus made ſo good 
Uſe of his Information, as to defcat the one Party, 
and put the other to flight, confirming, by that Vic- 
tory, his Father's tottering Power: after this, he went 
to Trezen, to receive Expiation. 


Some time after, having undertaken a Voyage to 


Crete, he delivered his Country, as has been ſaid, from 
the Tribute which it payed to Minos the ſecond ; but 
upon his Return, he found that his Father was dead. 
Then it was he laboured to put in Execution a Scheme 
he had formed long before, to reduce into one Body 


of 


| 
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of a City all the Inhabitants of Attica, who till then 
had been diſperſed in ſeveral Villages. He met with 


| conſiderable Oppoſition, eſpecially from the Rich, and 
he reduced them only by giving them the Promiſe of 


2 popular Form of Government, wherein he reſerved to 
himſelf only the Power of making War, and of ſeeing to 
the Execution of the Laws. As in every City there was 
a Court where the Aſſemblies were held, and public 


Affairs decided, without having recourſe to the Sove- 


reign, except on Occaſions of the utmoſt Importance, 
which was a conſiderable Limitation of his Authority 
he began with the demoliſhing of theſe, ſuppreſſed the 
Magiſtrates who adminiſtred Juſtice therein, built for 
himſelf an Edifice to ſerve for that Purpoſe, gave the 
Name of Athens to the new City, and united all the 
People by a Sacrifice and common Feſtival called the 
Panathenaia, which he ſubſtituted to the Athenians in 
place of that which every City celebrated in particular. 


To this Feaſt he joined another, which by its Name 


Metoicia, or the Removal, perpetuated the Memory of 


the Change he had introduced. 


After having executed fo critical an Undertaking, 
Theſeus went to conſult the Oracle of Delphi, to know 
in what manner he was to govern this new People; and 
the Anſwer given him was, that he ought by all means 
to beware of ruling in an arbitrary Manner. Upon 
his return to Athens, he preferred the popular to mo- 
narchic Government, reſerving to himbelf however the 
Power of ſeeing to the Obſervance of the Laws; and 
his whole Thoughts were imployed in the right Regu- 
lation of the riſing Republic, whereof he was always 
the Head. This Form of Government, then abſolutely 
new in Greece, invited a great many People to Athens; 
and to hinder that promiſcuous Rendezvous of People 
from introducing thither Diſorder and Confuſion, he 
divided the whole into three Bodies, The firſt was 
compoſed of the Nobles, the ſecond of the Artiſans, 
and the third of the Labourers, and to each he granted 


. Privileges, whereof they had the peaceable Poſſeſſion. 


We know how far the ſecond of theſe Bodies carried 
afterwards 
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afterwards their Improvements, eſpecially in the Works Th 

. ii of Sculpture and Painting. MM £3 
| j Pauſanias obſerves, that it was for having thus per- 

un ſuaded all the People of Attica to unite in one City, * 

4 j henceforth to make but one People, that he introduced 7 

the Worſhip of the Goddeſs Pitbo, or Perſugſion, and R 
i that of Venus, becauſe this Goddeſs was to be the com- 1 

N | mon Bond of all the People. Theſeus not ſatisfied that x 

WW Peace ſhould reign only in the City, if it did not ex- by 

| Z tend alſo to the neighbouring People, in order to re- A 

Hl 1 move the Grounds of Quarrel which might have ariſen 10 

1 about the Extent of their Territory, he regulated the fe 

ll Limits thereof, and with the unanimous Conſent of "=P 

a the Ionians and Peloponnefians let up a Pillar, on which v 

was engraved this Inſcription : I Hat lies to the Eaſt is t 

Ionia; what lies to the Weſt, belongs to the Pelopon- 1 

neſus. "= | 

As Religion always was the Bond which moſt ſtrong- } 

ly unites People, otherwiſe ſeparated by different In- 2 

tereſts, he renewed in Honour of Neptune the IJſihmic 5 


Games, which had been long diſuſed, ſince they were 
firſt inſtituted by SiHipbus King of Corinth, on Occaſion 
of Melicerta*s Deification ; and as probably they were 
only celebrated by Night, Sts jar, rather a Funeral 
Pageant, than a Feſtival, he order*d them henceforth 
to be ſolemnized by Day, and that with a Magnifi- 
cence becoming the God of the Sea. As Hercules and 
he had cleared Greece of that vaſt Number of Robbers 
who infeſted it, and who without Mercy put thoſe to 
the Sword whom Devotion drew to thoſe Games, they 
were now frequented with Safety, and the Concourſe of 
People that flock'd thither from all Quarters, made 
the Celebration of them very ſolemn. Nor is it only 
Plutarch, ſupported by the Teſtimony of Hiſtorians 
more ancient than he, that relates this Fact; the Chro- 
nicle of Paros gives a Detail of the different Celebra- 
tions of theſe Games, which gives this Narration all the 
Weight it requires; this Chronicle, as is known, being 
the moſt authentic Voucher we have. All theſe Changes 
fell out, according to Euſebius, during the firſt Year of 
FE:  Theſeuss 
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 Theſeus's Reign, or according to other Hiſtorians, in 
the two firſt. 


Thus far I may flatter myſelf that I have ſufficiently 
followed the Order of Chronology in the Recital of 
Theſeus's Actions; in the Sequel it will be eaſy for the 


Reader to range the Facts according to the Æras which 


J have eftabliſhed for the Events in which he was con- 
cerned : For there was not one in that Age ſo cele- 
brated for Heroes, wherein he did not act a Part. All 
Antiquity atteſts, that he was at the War of the Cen- 
taurs with Hercules his near Relation, and P:irithous his 
faithful Friend; and to mention it by the by, their 
Friendſhip had commenced upon an Occaſion which 
was like to have ſet them at Variance for ever. Piri- 
thous ſtruck with the glorious Account of Theſeus's high 
Exploits, reſolved to meaſure Swords with him, and 
ſought an Opportunity to pick a Quarrel with him; 
but when theſe two Heroes met, they were ſtruck with 
a ſecret Admirarion of each other, their Heart diſ- 
covered itſelf without any Diſguiſe, they embraced one 
another inſtead of fighting, and ſwore to maintain 
an eternal Friendſhip. | 

Theſeus, according to the moſt probable Opinion, 


joined alſo in the Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece. Tis 


beyond Doubt that he was likewiſe at the Hunting of 
Calydon, and at the War which followed itz to this 
all the Ancients are agreed. Tho? he had not been en- 


gaged in the Quarrel of the two hoſtile Brothers, *tis cer- 


tain however, that he obliged Creon to give Burial to the 
Argives who had died in the firft War of Thebes; in a 
Word, there was no Expedition, no War in all thoſe 
Times wherein he did not«bear a conſiderable Part; not 
to inſiſt on the Bull of Marathon, which laid waſte all 
the Plains of Tetrapolis, and was taken by him alive, 


and offered in Sacrifice to Apollo ar Delphi (a); fo that 


it became a current Proverb, Nothing without Theſeus, 


Non 

(a) Pauſanias, who relates the ſame Fact, ſays he ſacriſiced it to 
Minerva, and Diodorus Siculus, who agrees with Plutarch, adds, that 
it was Egeus his Father performed the Sacrifice; but theſe {mall Va- 


rn inſtead of weakening the Credibility of the Fact, rather con- 
rm it. 
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Non fine Theſeo. A new, and at the fame Time an in- 
conteſted Argument that the Events of that fabulous 


Age, whereof we have ſeen the Hiſtory, were not at 
ſo great a Diſtance from one another, as is commonly 
believed, and that they may be reduced, without Dan- 
ger of deviating from the Truth, to the Aras I have 
fixed. 

The Expedition of this Heroe againſt the Amazons 
is alſo reckoned by the Ancients in the Number of his 
Actions. For that end, we are told, he went to the 
Banks of the 7. bermodon, and after having given them 
Battle returned to Greece. Tis further ſaid, that thoſe 
Heroines came afterwards and invaded Atica,- attack- 
ing Theſeus in the very Centre of his own Dominions; 
but he routed them, and took Antiope Priſoner, by 
whom he had the unfortunate Hippolitus. But we muſt 
not diſſembſe that ſeveral Authors take both the Voy- 
age and War for a mere Fiction (a). In the mean 
Time, were I to ſupport the Truth thereof, I might 
quote ſeveral ancient Hiſtorians, cited by Plutarch, 
who would favour me; and what is ſtill ſtronger, a 
great Number of Monuments ſcattered up and down 
in different Places of Attica, to atteſt that theſe He- 
roines came thither to make War. 

Be that as it will, to come to ſomething more cer- 
tain, all Antiquity agrees that this Heroe, already ſig- 
nalized by a thouſand glorious Actions, having heard 
of the Beauty of young Helen the Daughter of Tynda- 
rus reſolved to carry her off, tho? ſhe was then but 
ten Years of Age, or only ſeven, according to ſome 
Ancients z and he himſelf was then fifty at leaſt. Thus 


having taken with him his dear Piritbous, the faithful 


Companion of his Travels, he went to Sparta and car- 
ried. her off. They drew Lots for her, ſays Plutarch 
(J), and ſhe having fallen to Theſeus, he bound him- 
ſelf to go with his Friend to carry off the Wife of Aido- 


neus. According to their Agreement, he left Helen 


at 


(a) See what has been ſaid on this Subje& in the Hiſtory of Her- 


(1) In Theſco. 


5 
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at Apbidues in the Hands of his Mother Ethra, and 
then went to Epirus with Pirithous, to carry off Proſer- 
pine the Wife of Aidoneus. This ſecond Enterprize 
did not ſucceed fo well with him as the firſt; Pirithous 
was ſlain therein, or devoured by the Dogs of that 
Prince; and Theſeus detained Priſoner (a) was releaſed 
by Hercules, who having demanded him of Aidoneus, 
as the greateſt Obligation he could lay upon him, he 
gave him up to him frankly, as has been faid in the 
Hiſtory of that Heroe. : | | | 

It was this Voyage, to mention it tranſiently, that 


furniſhed the Poets with a Handle to ſay, for Reaſons 


already aſſigned elſewhere, that this Heroe had de- 
ſcended to the infernal Regions, on which a Poem was 
founded, intitled, The Deſcent of Theſeus into Hell, 
Our Heroe ſet at Liberty from his Impriſonment went 
home to his own Dominions, where his Party weakened 
every Day. His firſt Care was to teſtify his Gratitude 
to his Deliverer, for which Purpoſe he conſecrated to 
him the Parks and the Lands he had got from the 
Athenians, and which were from that Time no more 
called Theſeia, but Heracleia, Philocorus, in Plutarch 
informs us, that he reſerved to himſelf only four Fields 
and Parks. | 
I faid Helen is reckoned to have been but ten Years 
of Age when Theſeus carried her off; it muſt be own- 
ed, however, that ancient Authors affirm ſhe was old- 
er; that Theſeus, before he ſet out for Epirus, left her 
pregnant with his Mother, and that ſhe was delivered 
of a Daughter, As Pauſanias is the only. one of the 
Ancients that has related this Fact with all its Circum- 
ſtances, I ſhall tranſcribe his Account of it (1): Not 


„far from a Temple of Neptune, ſays that Author, 


& there is another, dedicated to Lucina, and conſecrat- 
ed by Helen, when ſhe was brought to Lacedemon, 
te after the Departure of Piritbous and Theſeus for 
& Theſprotia, and after that Caſtor and Pollux had taken 


$ the City Aphidnes; for it is alledged that ſhe was 


* then 


{a) See the Hiſtory of Pluto, and that of Hercules, 
(1) In Corinth, | 
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« then pregnant by Theſeus, and that being delivered 
* at Argos, ſhe ball that Temple in Honour of Lu- 


« za. We are told further, that ſhe was delivered 


* of a Daughter, whoſe Education was committed to 
* Clytenmeſtra, who was then Aramemnon's Wife, and 
that afterwards Helen herſelf was married to Mene- 
« 775, And indeed, SIgſichorus of Himera, and after 
« him Euphorian of Chaicis, and Alexander of Pleuron, 
« c. are therein agreed with the Argives, and have 
6 all three atteſted in their Poems, that Helen had a 
c Daughter by Theſeus, named Iphigenia. 
This is that Princeſs, whoſe Character the famous 
Racine, who gives her the Name of Eryphile, has fo 
fincly drawn in his Tragedy of Iphigenia, and whom 
he makes to have been carried off from Lesbos, where 
ſhe lived, by Achilles, when before the Departure of 
the Greeks, he had made himſelf Maſter of that City. 
During the Abſence of Theſeus, Caſtor and Pollux 
having taken up Arms, made themſelves Maſters of 
Avbidnes, and releaſed Helen their Siſter, whom they 
brou ght back to Sparta with Eihra, who thereby be- 
came the Slave of Helen, who carried her to Troy, 
where ſhe was afterwards raviſhed by Paris. Pauſa- 
nias (1) explaining a fine Picture of Polygnotus, adds, 
that Etbra was therein repreſented with her Head 
ſhaved, as a Mark of her Slavery, and Demophoon her 
Grandfon in the Poſture of a Man in Diſtreſs, anxious 
to have her ſet at Liberty. The fame Author fays, 


* 


the Painter muſt needs have read the Poet Leſcbeus, 


who in his Works writes, that Demopboon ſeeing in the 
Grecian Camp Eibra, with the other Slaves, after the 
taking of Troy, demanded her of Agamemnon, but that 
ke gave her not up till Helen had given her Conſent to 
it. Plutarch is therefore in the wrong to refute this 
Circumſtance of the Hiſtory whereof the Tragic Poets 
make mention, and Ellau too; fo that Pauſanias, we 
fee, is not the only one who ſpeaks of it. 
The fame Plutarch alſo refutes the Hiſtory of Muni- 
zug, or Munichus, who was, we are told, the Son of 
| Demo- 
uu) In Phoe. | 
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Demophoon and Laodice, Priam's Daughter. Another 


Circumſtance is, that Etbra, who was Helen's Slave, 


took Care of that Child, whoſe Birth, and the Amours 
of his Father and Mother, were a ſecret Adventure. 


The ſame Author, citing a Verſe from the third Book 


of the Iliad, wherein Homer, ſpeaking of Helen's Slaves, 
names Etbra the Daughter of Piubeus, ſays ſeveral 
Authors conſider that Verſe as ſpurious. The Hiſtory 
of the Captivity of Theſeus*'s Mother is however very 


well confirmed by the Authors I have cited: And I 
know not what M. Dacier means in his Note upon that 


Verſe in Homer, where he ſays, For they reckon 


(that is, they who hold this Verſe to be ſpurious) © it 


« is not probable that Homer would have given the Ap- 
6 pellation of Helen's Waiting-Maid to Etbra, who 
„was her Mother-in-Law, and who had reigned at 
* Athens.” He ſeems to ſuppoſe that Theſeus had mar- 
ried that Princeſs, and that ſhe was conſequently Erhra's 
Daughter-in-law. Tis certain, however, that Helen 
was then very young, and a Child, as the fame Phe- 
tarch tells us; and that Theſeus, after having carried 
her off, concealed her at Aphidnes, and ſaw her no 
more, the Tyndaride having ſet her at Liberty, while 
he was confined in Aidoneus's Priſon. Again, Where 


did he find that Etbra had reigned at Athens with her 


Son? | 

Plutarch ſays it was one named Academus that point- 
ed out to the Tyzdaride the Place where their Siſter 
was: But he is miſtaken, and it is better to adhere to 
Herodotus (1), who affirms that Apbidnes was taken by 
the Treachery of Titacus. From thence the Tyndars- 
dæ went to Athens, where they were very well received 
by the Pallantidæ. We are further told, that they 


even expelbd from that City the Children of Theſeus, 


and ſtrengthened the Party of the Pallantide, who gave 
them, upon that Occaſion, the Name of Anaces. Elian 
attributes all this to Mngſttbeus, the Succeſſor of Theſens. 


The Paſſage in that Author is to this Effect: Mneſthe- 


us, the Son of Petheus, ſhewed not himſelf ungrateful -> 
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the Tyndaridæ: For, in regard that they expelled The- 


ſeus q Children, led Captive his Mother Ethra, and re- 
flored to him the Kingdom of Athens, he was the firſt 


who called them Anaces, or Anactes; decauſe, in Fatt, 
they had taken great Care of the Athenians, and of their 
City, This Word, in the Greek Language, comes 
from Anaſſein, to take Care; ; hence Kings were called 
Anactes, becauſe they have, or ought to have, the Care 
of their People. 

The reſt of Theſeus's Life was nothing but one con- 
tinued Series of Misfortunes. I ſhall not reſume what 


I have ſaid in the Hiſtory of Minos the ſecond, of the 
Adventures that befel him in his Expedition to Crete; 


but I ſhall obſerve here, that Pheara was, in part, the 


Cauſe of all thoſe Diſaſters. It is well known that 


ſhe being in Love with Hippolitus, whom Theſeus had 
by the Amazon Antiope, but finding him inſenſible, ac- 
eaſed him to her Husband, when he was returned from 
Epirus, tor having attempted to debauch her ; that he, 
without examining ſo odious an Affair to the Bottom, 


devoted him to Nep/une, who put him to a miſerable 


Death. 

On the other Hand, the Pallantide, taking Advan- 
tage of his Abſence, had redoubled their Cabals, and 
gained over ſeveral of thoſe who ſtill adhered to him 
at his ſetting out; inſomuch, that when he would have 
continued to govern as before, he only raiied Seditions 


and Diſorders thereby in the City; for they who hated 


him at his Departure, joined Infolence and Contempt 
to Hatred; and the People was now ſo corrupted and 
debauched, that inſtead of being pliable, and giving 
voluntary Obedience, as they had done formerly, they 


would needs be flatter'd and careſſed. He tried to re- 


duce them by Force; but finding this only inflamed 
the Diſeaſe, and that there were now no Means of re- 
eſtabliſhing his Affairs, he fent ſecretly his Children in- 
to Enbee, to Elphenor the Son of Chatcodan, and as for 


himſelf, he repaired to the Village of Gaieite, poured 


out Imprecations upon the Athenians, in a Place which 


is — at this Day, he Place 7 Maledifions, and em- 


barked 
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barked for the Iſland of Scyros, where he thought to 


have found Friends, and where he had ſome Eſtate by 


his Father's Side. Lycomedes was then King of that 
Iſland. Theſeus, upon his Arrival at his Court, begg'd 
of him only to reſtore him his Lands, that he might 
be able there to paſs the Remainder of his Days. Others 
will have it, that he applied to him for Aſſiſtance 
againſt the Athenians. Lycomedes, either jealous of a 


| Perſon of ſuch high Character, or being gained over 


by Mynfheus, led him up to the higheſt Mountain, as 
with an Intention to ſhew him the Iſland, a d then 
threw him down headlong from a Rock. There are 
Hiſtorians however, who write that he fell of hiraſelf, 


having unhappily ſtumbled as he was walking one 
Evening after Supper, as his manner was, There was 


na immediate Examination made into the Manner of 
his Death. Mneſtheus reigned at Athens in Peace, While 
the Sons of Theſeus in the Quality of private Perſons, 
accompanied Elphenor to the War of Troyz but after 
the Death of Mneſtheus, they returned to Athens, and 
re-aſcended the Throne, The Ara of this H-roe's 


Death ought to be placed, if we may believe the Pa- 


rian ' Marbles, in the thirteenth Year of Mueſtbeus's 
Reign. Now that Prince had already reigned tao 


Yam when Theſeus died in the Iſland of Scyros. Tis 


very probable, as able Chronologiſts alledge, that his 


Father Egeus had admitted him to ſhare the Crown in 
his Lifetime; if this was not the Caſe, we will find 


difficulty to adjuſt the Chronology of - thoſe Times. 
Theſeus muſt have been pretty far advanced in Years, 
being born about ſeventy Years before the Siege of Troy, 
and fourſcore before the Deſtruction of that City. Her- 
cules older than he, was dead about twenty or twenty- 
five Years before. Thus it was only in his Youth, and 
after his Departure from Trezene, that Theſeus accom- 
anied that Heroe in moſt of his Expeditions. 

Theſeus had three Wives; Antiope the Queen of the 
Amazons, by whom he had Hippolitus : of him we ſhall 
ſpeak in the Hiſtory of Phedra; Ariadne, by whom, 


according to ſome Authors he had Oenopion and Sia- 
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| | ( 
pbilus; and Phedra, by whom he had Demophoon, who 
g aſcended the Throne after the Death of Mnueſtheus, = 
4 which happened while he was returning from the Trojan ; 
| War. | 3 
1 Theſeas had ſignalized himſelf by too many illuſtrious t 
„ Atchievements not to be ranked after his Death among Y 
ul the Heroes or Demi-Gods. He had even ſhewed ſome t 
1 Piety to the Gods notwithſtanding all the Irregularities F 
1 of his Life, ſince upon his Return from one of his Ex- . 
9 ditions, he went to the Temple of Delpbos, there to 
Un, conſecrate to Apollo a Part of his Hair, in imitation of 4 
| Bacchus who had cut his into a round Figure, leaving h 
# none of it but from the Crown of his Head to his Ears. 
- | Hector imitated both of them afterwards; and as that 5 
1 Tonſure of Bacchus had been called Bacchic, and that C 
# of Theſeus, Theſeid, fo that of Hector was termed 
\ 1 Heckorid. | | | bs 
| Not only did Theſeus receive the Honours that were Y 
. paid to Heroes, but he was alſo advanced to the Rank 8 
| of the Gods; a Temple was built in his Honour, which 1 
ol: became afterwards very famous, and whereof the Ruins 7 
"0 are to be ſeen at this Day, or at leaſt the Place where ; 
it ſtood, The Sacrifices were offered to him on the : 
| eighth Day of each Month, eſpecially of OZober, which P 
bl | was the Day of his return from Crete. This Sacrifice T 
| was called Ogdolion, the Sacrifice of the eighth Day. 2 
Pauſanias ſpeaks of the fine Paintings that were to 8 
be ſeen in that Temple, and which repreſented the * 
| Battle between the Athenians and the Amazons, that of fa 
"| the Centaurs and the Lapithe, &c. The ſame Author 15 
| makes alſo mention of the heroic Monument which the | 2 


fame Theſeus had at Athens, near the Hill for Horſes, 
and which he had in common with Piritbous, Oedipus 
and Adraſtus. | 

Plutarch agrees to the Truth of Theſeus*s having 
Honours paid him, but at the ſame time he ſays it was 
not till ſeveral Ages after his Death that the Athenians / 


— — 
— aid v0 wg — — — — 
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honoured him as a God, on the Occaſion which he re- 
lates, At the Battle of Marathon, ſays he, he was f 
thought to appear in Armour, fighting againſt the Bar- R 
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barians ; and after the Wars with the Medes, in the 


| Year of Pbedon's Archonſhip, the Athenians having 


conſulted the Oracle of Apollo, the Propheteſs enjoined 
them to collect the Bones of Theſeus, to bury them in the 
moſt honourable Place among themſelves, and to keep 
them with a great deal of Care. Bur if it was difficult 
to find the Place where he was interred, it was ſtill 
more ſo to tranſport his Bones, by reaſon of the ſavage 
Fierceneſs of the People who were in Poſſeſſion of them, 
an intractable Race, who had no Commerce with their 
Neighbours. At length however, Cimon having made 
himſelf Maſter of their Iſland, was reſolved at any 
rate to find out his Tomb. While ſearch was making 
on all ſides, he happily ſaw an Eagle pecking at a riſing 
Ground, and trying to open it with its Pounces. Forth- 
with ſtruck as with a divine Inſpiration, he ordered ro 
rake into that Place, and there was found the Coffin of 


a very large Man, with the Head of a Pike and a 


Sword. All theſe Cimon put into his Ship, and carried 
them to Athens, The Athenians overjoyed, received 
theſe Relicks of Arms with Proceſſions and Sacrifices, 


as if it had been Theſeus himſelf returned to Life, 


and buried them in the middle of the City, near the 
Place where their Exerciſes are at this Day performed. 
That Spot of Ground very ſoon became a Sanctuary 
for Slaves, and for all thoſe who dreaded the Violence 
of their Proſecutors, As Theſeus in his Life-time had 
been the Protector of the Unfortunate, and had always 
favourably received the Prayers of thoſe who implored 


his Aid againſt Oppreſſors, the World conſecrated him 


to the ſame Dignity after his Death. | 


CHAT MM 
The Hiſtory of Caſtor and Pollux. 


S Caſtor and Pollux were two of the principal 
Argonauts, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
* 


pedition to Colchis, no leſs by their Piety to the Gods, 
than by their Courage and Valour, I ought to give my 
Readers the Hiſtory of their Life. There is ſome- 
L 2 thing 
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thing ſingular in the. Fable of their Birth; we are told 
that Leda (1) the Wife of Tyndarus King of Sparta, 
was beloved by Jupiter; that he having found her upon 
the Banks of the Eurolas, a River in Laconia, had 
Venus transformed into an Eagle, and he himſelf af. 
ſumed the Figure of a Swan, who being purſued by 
the Eagle, flew for ſhelter into the Arms of Leda who 


was with Child, and at the End of nine Months ſhe 


brought forth two Eggs, whereof the one produced 
Pollux and Helen, and the other Caſtor and Clytemneſtra: 
The two firſt were reckoned the Children of Jupiter, 
and the other two claimed Tyndarus for their Father. 
Tho? this Tradition is the moſt general, Apollodorus 
however (2) relates the Story otherwiſe, and ſays Jupi- 
ter being in love with Nemęſis, transformed himſelf into 
a Swan, and metamorphoſed his Miſtreſs into a Duck, 
adding it was ſhe that gave Leda the Egg which ſhe 
had hatched, and that conſequently ſhe was the real 
Mother of the Twin- Brothers. Some Authors, in or- 
der to explain this Fable, ſay it has no other Founda- 


tion but the Beauty of Helen, and eſpecially the Length 


and Whiteneſs of her Neck, reſembling that of a Swan 
(a). Othersalledge that this Princels acted ſome Scene 
of Gallantry upon the Banks of the Eurotas, where 
perhaps there were a great many Swans, and that *to 
ſave her Honour, it was given out that Jupiter himſelf 
had been enamour'd of her, and transformed himſelf 
into a Swan; and we may ſay whenever the Fable 
gives a Foundation to ſuch Gloſſes, they are the true 
it. . , 5 
However, I reject not the Conjecture of thoſe who will 
have it that Leda had introduced her Gallant into the 


higheſt Appartment of her Palace; which was uſu- 


ally of an oval Figure, and called among the Lace- 
demonians «ov, which gave riſe to the Fiction of the 


Egg (3). Be that as it will, Caſtor and Pollux ſigna- 


lized themſelves by ſo many illuſtrious Actions, that 
(1) Furipid. Ovid. Epiſt. of Helen to Paris. (2) Book 3. 


(4) See Mezeriac upon the Epiſtle of Helen to Paris. 
(3). Ceſius Cal, Poet, Aſtron. : Es | 
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they had a juſt Claim to be reputed Sons of Jupiter, 
which is the Import of Dioſcuri, the Name given them, 
and which they bore ever afterwards. Some will have 
it that Glaucus, when he appear'd in the Propontis to 
the Argonauts, was the firſt who gave them this Appel- 
lation (1). It was in the Expedition to Colchis elpe- 


_ cially that theſe two Heroes diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 


and rendered themſelves worthy of the Name they 


| bore, In the Storm that was like to have over-ſet the 


Ship Argo, they made a Vow with Orpheus, to get 
themſelves initiated into the Myſteries of Samothrace, 
and to repair to that Iſland to return Thanks to the 
Gods who were worſhip'd there, for their Preſervation 


from the Dangers to which they and their Companions 


in the Expedition had been expoſed. They even car- 
ried away in Colchis a Statue of Mars, named Theritas, 
whether this was the Name given in that Country to 
the God of War, or that of his Muſe ; and they tran- 
ſported it into Greece, where it was preſerved for ſeveral 


Ages (2). 


Pollux ſlew the famous Amychus who challenged all the 
World at the Gauntlet-Fight ; this Victory and that 
which he gained afterwards at the Olympic Games, 
which Hercules celebrated in Elis, made him be reckon- 
ed the Heroe and Patron of Wreſtlers; while his 
Brother Caſtor diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Race, and in 
the Art of breaking Horſes: Hunc equis, illum ſuperare 
Pugnis nobilem, as Horace ſays (3) after Homer (a), who 
calls him a Breaker of Horſes. _ IS 
| Theſe two Heroes, after the Expedition to Colchis, 
ſignalized themſelves by Sea, and cleared the Archipe- 
lago of the Pirates who infeſted it; which ſerved not 
a little, after their Death, to make them paſs for two 
Divinities friendly to Sailors; but the Adventure, whe- 
ther true or fabulous, which befel them during the 


Voyage of the Argonauts; contributed more than any 


thing elſe to this Fable. We are told that during the 
L 3 Storm 


(1) Philoſtrat. in the Picture of Clancus. (2) Pauſan. in Lacon. 
(3) Carm. I. 1. | | : 
(=) Pliny, L. 2, cap. 23. and elſewhere. 
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Storm now mentioned, two Fires were ſeen to play 


around the Heads of the Tyndaridz, and very ſoon after 
the Storm ceaſed. Theſe Fires, which often appear 
by Sea in Time of a Storm, were afterwards rec- 
koned the Fires of Caſtor and Pollux. When two of 
them were ſeen at a Time, it was a prognoſtic of fair 
Weather; when only one of them appeared, it was 
an infallible Sign of an. approaching Storm, and then 
they invoked the Aid of thoſe two Heroes (1). The 


fame Notion ſtill prevails as to the Preſage of theſe 


Fires; and all the Effect that Religion has produced, 
is to change their Names, they being now called St. 
Elme's and St. Nicholass Fires. 

The Zeal which theſe two Princes had expreſſed for 
being initiated into the Myſteries that were celebrated in 
Samothrace, contributed not a little to heighten their 
Reputation. The Gods in honour of whom thoſe My- 


fteries were inſtituted, were the Cabiri, whom I have 


ſpoke of in the firſt Volume, and there was nothing 
in thoſe Ages of Darkneſs more ſacred and revered 
than theſe Myſteries; People had a violent Deſire to 
participate of them, becauſe 1t was thought a Means to 
procure the Favour of thoſe Gods, eſpecially during 
Navigation, as Diodorus Siculus remarks, 

The Athenians charmed with the Moderation of 
theſe two Princes (2), who after they had taken the 
City Apbidnes, to avenge the Wrong done to their 
Siſter, had only puniſhed thoſe who had been concern- 
ed in the Rape, gave them the Name of Ana#es, 
which imports Kings, and in honour of them, inſtituted 
a Feſtival under the ſame Name. 

Moderation and Piety, eſpecially when ſupported by 
no ſtronger Motives than thoſe which Paganiſm ſup- 


plied, can hardly ſtand out againſt violent Paſſions, . 


. Lynceus and Idas being about to marry Phebe and Hil- 


laria, the Daughters of Leucippus, invited to the Feaſt 


Caſtor and Pollux, the near Relations of the two young 
Virgins, their Father being Tyndarus*s Brother; but they 
themſelves falling in love with them, raviſhed them, 
married 
1) Loc. cit, (2) Plut. in Theſeo. 


1 
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married them, and had two Children by them, whom 
Pauſanias (1) names Anaſcis and Mengſinus, who after= 
wards had Statues at Corinth, in the Temple built in 
Honour of their Fathers (a). 
The two Spouſes ſtung to the Quick with this out- 
rageous Inſult, having met with their Rivals ſome 
time after, fought with them, and Caſtor flew Lyn= 
ceus; but Idas avenged his Death by killing the Mur- 
derer of his Brother. Pollux again avenged Caſtor and 
flew 1das, or as ſome Authors will have it, he was 
ſtruck dead by Jupiter himſelf with a Thunder-bolt. 
With reſpect to this Event, as well as others, there 
occurs ſome Variation among the Ancients; and the 
manner in which Apollodorus relates this Adventure, 
bears not ſuch an odious Aſpect towards the Tyndaridæ, 
tho? it makes them not quite inexcuſeable, ſince it aſ- 
ſociates them in an Act of Injuſtice. They were 
Joined with [das and Lynceus in carrying off ſome Flocks 
but the latter having refuſed to make a Diviſion of the 
Booty, Caſtor and Pollux reſolved to take Satisfaction 
for this Injury, and having raiſed Troops, entered into 
Meſſenia, carried off the Cattle of Idas and Lynceus, 
and laid an Ambuſcade for them; but the latter having 
deſcry*d Caſtor hiding himſelf near an Oak-tree, ſhewed 


him to Idas, who put him to Death. 


In whatever Manner the Fact happened, tis certain, 
1. That Caſtor and Pollux had no other Wives but 


their two Couſins, nor other Children but thoſe I have 


named: 2, That Caſor was ſlain in the Scuffle now 
mentioned, as alſo Idas and Lynceus; and the Race of 
Aphareus being extinct by their Death, the Crown of 
the Meſſenians was transferred into Meſtor's Family, 
As Pollux was reputed immortal, being the Son 
of Jupiter, we are told he ſupplicated his Father to 
t him to Death, or to ſhare his Immortality with 
his Brother. Jupiter heard his Prayer, ſo that when 


. R L 4 Caſtor 
(1) In Corinth. 


(a) The two Wives whom we have named had likewiſe a Tem- 
ple in Laconia, according to the ſame Pauſanias; and the Prieſteſſes 


who did the Service of the Temple, as alſo the G oddeſſes themſelves, 


were called Leucippides. 
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Caſtor recovered Life, Pollux loſt it, and when Polluv 


returned into the World, Caſtor re- entered the King- 
dom of the Dead. This, by the way, is that alter- 
native Life and Death of which the Poets have ſaid ſo 
much after Homer (1) and Pindar, and which Virgil 
has ſo well expreſſed (a); the Foundation of which 
Fiction is, that the two Princes I am ſpeaking of be- 
ing dead, and advanced to the Rank of Gods, they 
formed in the Heavens the Sign of the Twins; and 
becauſe one of the two Stars of which it is compoſed 
ſets when the other riſes, hence the Fable now men- 
tioned took its Birth. | 78 
The Romans perpetuated the Memory of this Fiction 
in a pretty ſingular Manner, by ſending every Year on 
the Day of the Feaſt of the Tyndaride near their Temple, 


a Man with a Cap like theirs, mounted upon Horſe- 


back, and leading another Horſe in his Hand on which 
no Body rode, intimating thereby that only one of the 
two Brothers appeared at a Time. 

But this much 1s certain, that both of them had been 
buried near Scias, a Town in Laconia; and by a ſtrange 
Incongruity, whereof Man is but too capable, their Tem- 
ple was ſhewn near the very Place where their Tomb 
ſtood, as if it had been poſſible for one to partake of 


: Divinity, when he could not triumph over Death. 


Their Detfication, according to Pauſanias and the 
other Ancients, was only put off for forty Years. At 
firſt they were conſidered as Heroes ; but afterwards 
they were reckoned in the Number of the Gods of 
Greece, and got the Sirname of Ambulii and Aphe/ſai (b). 


The Author now mentioned, ſpeaks of the Temple 


they had at Sparta, and of another at Athens, wherein 

divine 

(1) Odyſſ. I. 11. FC c 
(a) Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 

Itque reditque viam toties. Zneid. I. 6. 

(5) Theſe two Epithets are only applicable to the great Gods of 

the Pagans, and they had been given to Jupiter and Minerva. The 

firſt ſignified Prolongation, and it was a prevailing Opinion that thoſe 


Gods to whom it belonged prolonged Life. The ſecond, which 


imports, Starting, Emiſſio, was peculiar to the Tyndaride, who were 
thought to preſide over the Barriers, whence they who run the Races 
at the public Games ſet out. Pauſ. in Lac, 
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divine Honours were paid to them. The firſt of theſe 
two Cities was the Place of their Nativity, and they had 
done ſignal Service to the Second, by ſaving it from 
being pillaged. The ſame Author likewiſe makes 
mention of another Temple which was at Corinth, and 
of Statues raiſed to them in the little Iſland of Sphanos, 
whereof, according to the Poet Aleman, they were Na- 
tives. 5. | 
The Romans, who afterwards adopted their Wor- 
ſhip, held them always in high Veneration, and erected 
a Temple to them on occaſion of the Aid they be- 
lieved themſelves to have received from them near the 
Lake Rhegillum. As they alſo adopted the Greek Fa- 
bles, their Authors make mention of ſeveral Appari- 
tions of theſe two Divinities. Cicero (1) makes one 
of his Speakers ſay, they were believed to have fore- 
told to Yanitus, the Victory he gained over the Perfians; 
but as he was not very credulous, he gives no great 
Credit to that Revelation, ſince he ſays Homer, who 
lived not long after theſe Heroes (2), informs us, that 
they were interred at Lacedemon or near by; whence 
he juſtly concludes, that they were not capable to come 
and predict future Events. Juſtin ſeriouſly relates, 
how in a Battle between the Locrians and the Croto- 
niates, two young Men appeared mounted on white 
Steeds, who were taken for Caſtor and Pollux. But 
the Adventure of two Meſſenians, which Pauſanias 
ſpeaks of (3), ſhews us what we are to think of thoſe 


Sorts of Apparitions. Theſe two young Men hand- 
ſome and well made, were called Panormus and Goni- 


pus, and belonged to a Place named Andania. They 
choſe the Time when the Lacedemonians were celebrat- 
ing the Feaſt of the Dioſcuri, clad themſelves in white 
Tunics with purple Caſſocs, covered their Heads with 
Caps like the Locrians, and mounted the fineſt Horſes 
they could find. In this Equipage, and armed with 
Lances, they entered Laconia, and repaired to the Place 
where the Lacedemonians were aſſembled for Sacrifice. 


Forthwith they were taken for the Gods themſelves, 


| whoſe 
(2) De Nat, Deor. I. 2. (a) Pauſan, in Lacon. (3) Ibid. 
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whoſe Feaſt they were celebrating, and while the La- 

cedemonians were proſtrating themſelves before them, — 
the two Meſſenians ruſh*d in upon them, cut off ſeveral | 
of them, and then made their Eſcape. This facrile- 
gious Action, for the Meſſenians alſo worſhip'd the 
Dioſcuri, was reckoned afterwards the Cauſe of the Ca- 
lamities that overwhelmed Meſſenia ; and they were 
not wanting to attribute them to the Hatred of the 
incenſed Tyadaride. Accordingly, when Epaminondas 
had a Mind to repair Meſſene, one of the principal 

Objects of his Care was to appeaſe the Wrath of thoſe 
Gods by Sacrifices. He had ſeen in a Dream (1), ſays 
Pauſanias, a venerable old Man, who, in order to ex- 
cite him to repair that City, aſſured him that their 
Wrath, which hitherto had led them to diſtreſs the 
Meſſenians, was at length ceaſed, and they now fatis- 
fied. | Py 

A Paſſage in Homer, wherein that Poet ſays, Helen 
aſked of the Grecian Deputies who were come to 
Troy, News of Caſtor and Pollux her Brothers, ſup- 

ſes that ſhe knew not then of their being dead, and 

at the fame Time that they had died ſince ſhe came 
to that City. Now according to the ſame Poet, ſhe 
had been then twenty Years in that City; it was there- 
fore during that Interval her Brothers had died. It 
was not certainly after the Siege was begun, otherwiſe 
they had undoubtedly joined their Brothers-in-Law Aga- 

memnon and Menelaus, in revenging the Injury done to 
their Siſter Helen. Conſequently it muſt have been 
during the Preparations for the War that they died 
and this lets us know the time of their Death preciſely 
enough, tho? we cannot determine the Year wherein it 
happened. 1 

But to proceed, theſe two Heroes were uſually repre- 

ſented on Medals and other Monuments, under the Fi- 
gure of two young Men, with a Bonnet, on the To 
of which is a Star, as may be ſeen in one of hals 
Medals of the Family Sulpitia, quoted by Oyzel (2); 
but more commonly by Statues, where they were either 

| on 


(1) Pauſan. in Meſſen. (2) Fab. 41. 
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on Horſeback, or have their Horſes by them (1); in 
like manner every time they are ſaid to have appeared 
to Men, it is always on Horſeback. 

They who take the Art of Riding to be later than 
the Siege of Troy, where indeed they fought in Cha- 
riots, endeavour to evade the Arguments brought from 
thoſe Repreſentations; but theſe are the very Argu- 
ments which demonſtrate that this Art is more ancient 
than they take it to be. I have no Deſign to enter in- 
to that Queſtion which is foreign to my Subject, and 
which is treated thoroughly in The Memoirs of the 
Academy of the Belles Letires (2); but were it no more 
but the Example of the Centaurs, who were in reality 
Horſemen of Theſſaly, and who lived before the Siege 
of Troy, and what Homer ſays in ſpeaking of the Horſes 
of Rheſus, which Diomedes and Ulyſſes carried off, and 
rode away upon them without any Saddle, putting 
them forward with their Bows for want of Whips, 
this alone would be ſufficient to prove riding to have 
been in uſe in Greece before that Era. Beſides, is it 
to be thought that the Shepherds when they found their 
Flocks ſtraying, would not be directed by Nature her- 
ſelf, to mount their Horſes to gather them again to- 
gether ? Is not this Way of breaking thoſe Animals 
both eaſier and more natural, than to harneſs and yoke 
them for drawing Chariots ? An Uſage which was on- 
ly inſtituted for Convenience and Show, I faid in 
Greece; for as to the eaſtern Countries, riding was 
| known there from the earlieſt Periods of Time. Moſes, 
in the Song he compoled after the Paſſage thro* the 
Red-Sea, very plainly diſtinguiſhes (3) the Egyptian 
Horſemen who were drowned, from thoſe who rode 
in Chariots; and as he ſays in one Place, Currus Pha- 
raonis - = projecit in mare; ſo he adds in another, 
 equum & aſcenſorem ejus, &c. | 

Such were the famous Dioſcuri and the Gods Anuactes 
of the Greeks, who, as we have ſeen, have nothing in 

common 


> 


(i) Pauſan. in Lacon. Attic. Corinth. &c. (2) Tom. VII. &c. 
3) Exod. c. 15. v. 1. & 4 | 
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common with thoſe of the Orientals whom we 3 
fully diſcourſed of in the firſt Volume. | 


CHAP. X. 
The Hi Hory of Orpheus. 


OME Authors relying upon a Paſſage in Cicerd 
(1), alledge that Orpheus never had an Exiſtence, 


and that all the Accounts of this celebrated Man deli- 
vered in Antiquity. are but mere Fictions, grounded 
upon the various Etymologies that may be given of 
his Name. True it is that Author, or rather 
Cotta, one of his Speakers, aſſerts that this was Ari- 
ſtotle's Sentiment: Orpheum Poetam docet Ariſtoteles 
nunquam fuiſſe; but beſides its being very difficult 
to diſcover from Cicero's Books on the Nature of the 
Gods, what his real Opinions are, 'tis uſual for him to 
put ſuch Words in the Months of his Speakers; rather 
to deliver the ſeveral Opinions that were in vogue in 
his Time, than to adopt any one of them himſelf ; 
beſides, would his bare Authority, granting him even 
to be of Cotia's Opinion, counter-ballance that of all 
Antiquity, which admitted not only one but ſeverat 
Orpheus's; and that upon the ſingle Foundation of a 
Paſſage in Ariſtotle, which is even not extant now in 
his Works, and who might be ſingular i in his Opinion 
of that great Man? 

In Fact, Ariſtophanes, in his Comedy of the Frogs (2) 
Euripides (3), Horace, Virgil, Onomacritus, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Ovid, Valerius Flaccus, and ſeveral others 


among the Poets; Plato, ee Diodorus Siculus, 


Plutarch, Apollodorus, Pauſanias, Hyginus, &c. among 
the Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, and My thologiſts, make 
no doubt but that there was an Orpheus. In a Word, 

we would be obliged ro quote all the Ancients, who 
have ſpoke of him as a Man who had a real Exiftence, 
were we to trace his traditional Hiſtory. Beſides, his, 


Name occurs in all the Liſts of thoſe who have ſpoke of 
the 


i (1) De Nat. Deor. 1. 3. (2) Ver. 1064. (3) In his Hippo- 
aitus. : | 


Las. 
ay by | 


. 
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the Argonauts; and we have as little Reaſon to dou 


of his Exiſtence, as of any of the other Warriors who 
are named in thoſe Catalogues. | 


Tis true, many Fables have been uttered in relation 
to him; but theſe Fables are eaſy to be underſtood and 
explained : And what famous Man is there in that Age 
of Heroes, who has not had the ſame Fate? After ſo 
many Authors, whoſe formal Teſtimonies I might 
have quoted, were it not for fear of being tedious, 
what ſhall we think of ſome Etymologies, which thoſe 
who underſtand the Oriental Languages lay io great 
Streſs upon? Becauſe the Phenician Word Ariph ſigni- 
fies Knowing, ſhall we ſay with YVeſſius (1), that his 
Word gave Riſe to the fictitious Name and Exiſtence 
of ſome Man of profound Knowledge, whom they 
called Orpheus ? Or with Turnerus, that the Hebrew 


Word Rapha, which imports 10 cure, made the pre- 


tended Orpheus paſs for a great Phyſician? This is what 
will not be very caſy to be believed ; and I would, at 
leaſt, rather ſay with M. Je Clerc (2), without denying 
the Exiſtence of that famous Man, that by confounding 
two Greek Words, he came to be taken for an expert 
Singer, inftead of a Conjurer who profeſſed Necroman- 
cy, as ſhall be ſaid afterwards; and 'tis true in Fact, 
that the Hymns which are aſcribed to him, reſemble 
Pieces of Conjuration more than real Songs. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed the Exiſtence Sof Orpheus, 


two Points remain to be diſcuſſed. Firſt, I am to de- 


liver the Hiſtory of his Life, according to the molt ge- 
nerally received Traditions; and in the ſecond Place, 
explain t the Fables that are interwove into it. Bur I 
would give the Reader previous Notice, that he will 
find great Lights into both from the learned Notes of 
M. Burette upon Plularch's Treatiſe of Muſick (3), 
and in the Diſſertation of Chriſtian Eſcherbach, intitled, 


Epigenes de Poefi & Philoſophia Orpbica. 


Orpheus i is One of the moſt famous, as it is one of the 


moſt ancient Naines 1 in the Poetry : and Muſick of the 
Greeks, 


(i] De Nat. Poet. c. 3. ſect. 3. (2) Bibl. univerſ. Tom. 15. p. 99. 
(3) Mem, d. Acad. des Belles. Lettres, T. X- p. 262, de. 
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Greeks. He was in flouriſhing Reputation at the Time 
of the Argonautic Expedition, that is, before the Trojar 
War. Some reckon to the Number of Five of them, 
of whom they tell us ſome Particularities; and 'tis 
highly probable that it fared with Orpheus as with Her- 
cules, that many Actions were aſcribed to one, which 
poſſibly belonged to ſeveral. PE. „ 

Orpheus was the Son of Eagrus, King of Thrace (1), 
and of the Muſe Calhope, the Father of Myuſzus, and 
Diſciple of Linus; it was only to add a greater Luſtre 
to his Birth and Talents, particularly as to Muſick and 
Poetry, that he was faid afterwards to be the Son of 


Apollo. As he applied himſelf a great deal to Matters 


of Religion, and undertook ſeveral Voyages to improve 
himſelf in that Science, he very ſoon united in his own 
Perſon the Dignity of Pontif with that of King; and 
this 15 what rhakes Horace give him the Title (2) of 
Miniſter and Interpreter of the Gods, As to Muſick, 
he eſpecially applied himſelf to the Harp, and brought 
that Inſtrument to Perfection; accordingly, thoſe who 
came after him made 1t their Buſineſs to imitate him, 
whereas he had no Model to copy after (3), ſince be- 
fore him we hear only of Airs ſet to the Flute. It was 
to demonſtrate how much he excelled in playing on 
that Inſtrument, that he was ſaid to have received it 
from Apollo or Mercury, and to have even added two 
Strings to the ſeven which it had before. To him is 
allo attributed the Invention of Hexameter Verſe. The 
Connection between Poctry and the moſt ſublime Sci- 
ences of that Time made Orpheus not only a Philoſo- 
pher, but alio a great Divine. He had ſome Senti- 
ments, however, that were peculiar to himſelf, He 
abſtained, for Inſtance, from eating of Fleſh, and had 
an Abhorrence to Eggs, confidered as Food ; from a 
Perſuaſion that the Egg was elder than the Chick, and 
the Principle of all Beings. A Sentiment relating to 
the Coſmogony he had borrowed from the Egyptians, and 


which have ſufficiently explained in the firſt Volume. 


As 
ki) Diodor. I. 4. (2) Art. Poet. (3) Plut. in Orpheo. 
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As to Theology, he had his firſt Inſtructions there- 
in from his Father agrus, who taught him the My- 
ſteries of Bacchus, as they were then practiſed in Thrace. 
He became afterwards the Diſciple of the Dactyli of 
Mount Ida in Crete, and from his Intercourſe with 
them he got new Inſight into the Ceremonies of Reli- 
gion. But nothing contributed more to improve him 
in that kind, than his Expedition to Egypt. There it 
was, that having got himſelf initiated into the Myſte- 
ries cf Vis or Ceres, and of Ofrris or Bacchus, he ac- 
quired Inſight into the Rites of Initiation, Expiation, 
Funerals, and other Points of religious Worſhip, far 
ſuperior to what he had gained till then. Diodorus Si- 
culus, who ſpeaks of that Voyage, and ſays he learned: 
by it the Fable of the infernal Regions, the Orgies, and 
other Myſteries, that were adopted by the Greeks, adds, 
that it was inſerted in the Annals of the Egyptian 
Prieſts; where mention was alſo made of other Greeks 
who had travelled into the fame Country, ſuch as Mu- 
ſcus, Melampus, &c. He fays, there were Marks to 
be ſhewn that all of them had paſſed ſome Time in 
that Country, ſuch as their Picture, or ſome Place that 
| bore their Name; which is an unconteſtable Proof of 
the Expedition I have now mentioned, 

Orpheus, at his Return to Greece, communicated to 
that Country the Knowledge he had acquired in Epypr, 
accommodating, himſelf to the Notions of the People 
of the Country, and he made himſelf regarded among 
them, by perſuading them that he underſtood the Se- 
cret of expiating Crimes, of purifying Criminals, of 
curing the Sick, and of appeaſing the incenſed Gods. 
Upon the Model of the Funeral Rites of the Egyptians, 
he contrived a Hell, the Idea whereof diffuſed itſelf 
over all Greece, He inſtituted the Myſteries and Wor- 
ſhip of Hecate Chtonia, or the Terreſtrial, among the 
Eginete, and that of Ceres at Sparta, and made ſo 
many other Alterations in the Syſtem of the Religion 
of the Greets, that he may be reckoned one of their 
greateſt Divines, and one of their firſt Reformers. Nor 
was it only in Matters of Religion he made thoſe Al- 

| 8 terations, 
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| terations, he made alſo conſiderable ones in the Man- 
ners of that Age, as ſhall be faid in explaining one of 


the Fables that is wrought into his Hiſtory. In fine, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much both by his Talents, 


and by the Bleſſings he procured to Society, that he 


became one of the moſt illuſtrious Men of his Time. 
His Wife being dead, he went into a Place in The- 
otia called Aorngs, where an ancient Oracle delivered 

Reſponſes by calling up the Dead. There he was 

again bleſs'd with a Sight of his dear Eumdice, and 


believing he had actually rccovered her, flatter'd him- 


ſelf that ſhe was to follow him; but looking back, and 
ſeeing her no more, he was ſo afflicted, that he killed 
himſelf through Deſpair. 

Some Authors will have it that he was Thunder- 
ſtruck, as a Puniſhment for having revealed the moſt 
ſecret Myſteries to the Profane. According to another 
Tradition, the Women in Thrace, vexed that their 
Huſbands abandoned them to go after him, laid Am- 
buſcades for him; and in ſpight of Fear which with- 


held them for ſome time, they at length put him to 


Death. Plutarch (1) aſſerts, that the Thracians even 
in his Time, ſtigmatized their Wives to revenge that 


Death. Others : again make him to have fallen by Wo- 


men, tho? not in Thrace but Macedonia, near the City 
of Dion 2), where his Sepulchre, was to be ſeen, which 

conſiſted in a Marble Urn ſet upon a Pillar. We are 
told however, that this Monument was at Libethra, 
the Place of Orpbeus's Birth, whence it was transferred 


to Dion by the Macedoniqus, after the Ruin of Libe- 


bra buried under Water in a ſudden Inundation, occa- 
fioned by a dreadful Storm, Pauſanius who gives a 
full Account of this Event (3), ſays the Libethrians 
having ſent to conſult the Qracle of Bacchus which was 
in Thrace, to know what was to be the Fate of their 
City, the Anſwer was, that ſo ſoon as the Sun ſhone 
upon Orpbeus's Bones, Sus ſhould deſtroy. their City. 


As that Word ſignifics a Hog or Boar, the Libethrians 
continued 


In De Ser. 5 Viad. (2) See Paul. in Beot. c. 30. 
(3) Ibid. p. 770. | s 
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continued undiſturbed, not being able to imagine that 


1 N ; 7 


ſich an Animal ſhould be the Cauſe of ſo great a Ca- 
lamity to them. One Day about the Hour of Noon; 
a Shepherd having fallen aſleep near Orpbeuss Tomb, 
fell a ſinging in his Sleep; but in ſo ſoft and moving 


a Strain, that thoſe who heard him run up to the Sound, 


and were followed by ſuch Crowds of People; that 
having preſſed hard upon one another, they overthrew 
the Pillar on which was the Urn that contained Or- 
Pbeus's Bones, which broke in falling. The Night 
after, a great Storm occaſioned an overflowing of the 
Sus, a Torrent which rolled down from Mount Olym- 
pus, ſo that the City Libelhra was buried under the 
Water, and the Oracle, whoſe Senſe had not been 
underſtood, was fulfilled. ke 
To conclude, Plato in his Banquet, makes one of his 
Speakers pleaſantly ſay, that Orpheus was puniſhed by the 
Gods for having feigned Grief at Eurydice*s Death which 
he did not feel, and that inſtead of having killed himſelf 


in good earneſt, as Alceſtes, and thereby deſerving to 


reviſit the Light of Day, the ſame Gods had permit- 
ed him to enjoy but for a Moment the Sight of his 
Wife, or rather of her Phantom, and then to be torn 
in Pieces, even by Women. 

As for the Poems of Orpbeus, which we have already 
mentioned, they were very ſhort and not numerous; 
according to Pauſanias (1). The Jyromides, an Athe= 


nian Family, had them all by Heart, and ſung them 


at the Celebration of their Myſteries. In reſpect of 
Elegance, continues the fame Author, theſe Hymns are 
inferior to thoſe of Homer; but Religion having adopt- 


sd the former, gives them the Preference to the other 


in Point of Honour. Further, we have none of the 
Works of that ancient Poet now extant, thoſe which 
go under his Name, ſuch as the Argonautics, the Poem 
upon the Stones, and divers Fragments which Henry 
Stephen has collected into a Book intitled, Pogſis Philo- 
ſopbica, are either the Works of Onomarritus; Who was 
contemporary with Pi/jtratns; or of ſome other un- 
Vor. IV. ' M Known 
(1) Ibid: p. 771 | 


known Author. But I adviſe thoſe who would be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Works attributed to Or- 
pheus, to conf ult the learned Fabricius (1). 

2. To come now to the Explanation of the Fables 
that are interwove into this Life, I ſhall begin with 
that which we have in Pauſanias (2), who ſeems to rea- 
ſon juſtly upon this Subject. Among the Fables, 


[3h 4 he, which the Greeks ſet forth as Truths, we 


60 may e this; that Orpheus was the Son of fo al- 


<« liope; I mean the Muſe Calliope, and not Pierus's 
* Daughter ; that by the Sweetneſs of his Song he 


<« drew the B-aſts after him; that he even deſcended 
« alive into the infernal Regions, and that havin 

“ charmed Pluto, and the Divinities of thoſe ſubter- 
&« rancous Manſions, he brought back his Wife from 
« thence. Theſe are ſo many Fictions, thro” which 
« I can find out that Orpheus was a great Poet, much 
« ſuperior to all thoſe who had been before him, who 
«6 gained high eſteem by teaching Men the Ceremo- 
* nies of Religion, and by perſuading them that he 
found out the Art of expiating Crimes, of purify- 


<«< ing thoſe who had committed them, of curing the 


4. 


La 


Sick, and of appeaſing the Wrath of the Gods, 45 
Sc. 

It was, to mention it by the way, the Journey to 
Theſprotia that gave riſe to Orpheus's pretended Jour- 


ney-to Hell. He is even ſaid to have deſcribed this 


Journey under that Idea in his Poem of the Argonauts, 
which 1s not the one we have now extant under that 
Title. The Pocts who followed him have given looſe 
Reins to their Imagination on this Head. Virgil, 
among others (3), ſays that Orpheus having deſcended 
into Pluto's Kingdom, charmed the Ghoſts ſo much, 

that forgetting their Tortures, they danced to the 
Sound of his Harp; that IJxion ceaſed from turning his 


| Wheel, and that the cruel Vulture left Tityus ſome In- 


tervals' of Eaſe ; that Pluto himſelf charmed, was un- 


able to with-hold from him his Wife Eurydice ; - bur 


that having * her to him only on Condition that 
| he 


i 0 Bib. Græc. v. 1. (2 In Beot. (3) Georg. 1, 4+ | 
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he would not look upon her till ſhe had got out of Hell, 


he loſt thro' his own Curioſity a Bleſſing which had 


coſt him fo dear. 


Further, this whole Fiction is founded upon this; 


that Magic was highly in vogue in thoſe Times, eſpe- 
cially in Egypt. One of the moſt common Ceremo- 
nies in that deteſtable Art, was the calling up the 
Souls of the Dead (1); and fo far was it from being 


reckoned Criminal, that it was practiſed even by the 


Miniſters of ſacted Things, in Temples deſtined for 
that Purpoſe: 

But if this Explanation of the Fable of Eurydice 
does not fatisfy ſome Readers, we may ſay with Tzet- 
Les (2), that Orpheus cuted his Wife of the Bite of 


a Serpent; but that ſhe having died ſoon after, per- 
haps by her own Fault, hence it was faid that he had 


brought her up from the infernal Regions, but that ſhe 
had fallen back thither again, Orpheus, if we may be- 
leve the ſame Author, had learned from the Egyptians, 
among ſeveral other Secrets, that of charming Serpents, 
and of curing their Stings. The Inhabitants of Coþ- 
chis an Egyptian Colony which Seſoftris had left there, 
had brought thither this Secret: Accordingly we have 
ſeen that Medea wich ſome Herbs charmed the Dragon 
which kept the Golden Fleece. As that Princeſs, ac- 
cording to the Argonautic Authors, paſſed into [taly 
with Jaſon, Servius fays (3), ſhe communicated that 
Secret to the Mar/fi; who inhabited on the Banks of the 
Fucine Lake, In fine, ſeveral other People knew the 


ſame Art; but a longer Digreſſion would be foreign 
to my preſent Purpoſe. 


The Fable importing that Orphens drew after him 
Animals moved with the melodious Accents of his 
Voice and Lyre, and that he tamed the fierceſt Tygers 


and Lions, is to be underſtood as a lively and inge- 
nious Allegory, denoting the Perfection to which he 
had carried Poetry and Muſic 5 or if we underſtand it 


with Horace, it informs us that Orpheus civilized the 
5 M 2 ſavage 
(t) See the Article of Evocations, V. I. B. 4. (2) Chil. 1. of 


his ſaered Hiſtory. (3) In Lib. 7. En. 5. v. 750. 
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ſavage Manners of the Greeks of his Time, who uſed 
to deſtroy one another like wild Beaſts; having re- 
claimed them from a ſavage and ruſtic Life, to the 
Sweets of Union and Society; and having at laſt in- 
duced them to ſubſtitute in place of Acorns, or at leaft 
of wild Fruits, a more convenient and wholeſome 
Food (a). | f : | 

This is the Senſe in which I take the Words of that 
Poet, Cædibus & fado vittu. The Abbe Fraguier in a 
Diſſertation, upon the Orphic Lite, underſtands theſe 
Expreſſions in a ſtricter Senſe, alledging that the Thra- 
cians were real Cannibals who ate up one another, and 
that Orpheus not only aboliſhed this Cuſtom among 
that People ; but to draw them off from it ſtill more, 
entirely prohibited them from the Uſe of Meat, and 
whatever had Life; and that *tis in this Senſe we are 
to underſtand the Orphic Life, That manner of living, 
to mention 1t by the way, was afterwards embraced by 
ſeveral noted Perſonages; and it would ſeem that We- 


ſeus in Euripides (1) upbraids Hippolitus with it, as if 


that young Man had been initiated into the Myſteries 
of Orpheus, and practiſed the Orphic Life in all its Ri- 
gour; for to this Effect he ſpeaks to him: Here then 
7s the Man who has Intercourſe with the Gods, as a Per- 
ſon of eminent Virtue, here is that Example of Tempe- 


rance, and blameleſs Conduct. Think not to impoſe upon. 


me any longer by this vain Shew and Parade; deceive me 


note if you can by your Affectalion, in eating nothing that 


has Life, ſubmit to your Orpheus's Rules, counterfeit your- 


ſelf inſpired, &c. But may we not ſuppoſe that Euri- 


Pides, being to repreſent Hippolitus as a young Man of 


- auſtere Virtue, gives him the Character of thoſe of his 


Time, who after Pyihagoras's Example, were initiated 
into the Orphic Life, whereof the Poet now named has 
given us a more diſtinct Idea than any other of the 
Ancients, fince we ſce from the Paſſage now quoted, 


that 


(a) Sylveſtres homi nes ſacer interpreſque Deorum, 

Cædibus & wittu fado deterruit Orpheus: 

Difus ob hoc lenire tigres rapidaſiue leones, Art. Poet. 
i) Hippolit. v. 948. „ | | 
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that it, conſiſted chiefly in three Things, in Intercourſe 
with the Gods, in the Study of Religion, and in Ab- 
ſtinence from all animal Food. 

The Fiction which we have in Pauſanias: of thoſe 
Thracians, who alledged the Nightingales that had 
their Neſts near Orpheus? Tomb ſung with more Force 
and Melody than any other, is a Conſequence of that 
which J have been now explaining, and proves at the 
ſame Time that all, not excepting the Populace, were 
perſuaded that this celebrated Perſon, had carried Mu- 
fic and Singing as far as they could go. 

What Ovid ſays, that while the Head of Orphens, 
which the Bacchanals, who: tore him in Pieces, had 
thrown into the Hebrus, was hurried along by the 


Streams, his Mouth uttered a kind of mournful and 


plaintive Notes, proves only that a Genius of that Poet's 
Turn, when it has once got hold of the Marvellous, 


knows not when to drop it, and ſo commonly carries it 


to the Height of Extravagance; but what he adds in 
the ſame Place, that when that Head ſtopp'd near the 
Iſland of Lesbos, a Serpent which was going to bite it, 
was transformed into a Stone, ſets forth to us the Ad- 
venture of ſame malignant envious Perſon, who, for 
having offered to defame Orpheus, was reckoned by 
all a Man of no Taſte, without any juft Sentiment, and 
incapable of being moved by Beauty, in a Word, Inſen- 
ſible like a Stone or Rock. In fine, this Head was 
highly revered by the Ae who. conſulted i It as an 
Oracle, 

The Fable which imports that the Helicon. dived 
under Ground, that it might not furniſh Water to the 


 Bacchanals, who after having torn Orpheus in Pieces, 


came thither to purity themſelves, 1s founded upon the 
Nature of that River, which after running for the Space 
of ſcventy-hve Furlongs, ſinks under Ground and riſes 
up again in another Place, under the Name of Baphy- 


ra; and ſerves at the ſame Time to prove, that the 


Crime of thoſe Enthuſiaſts was deteſted by all Nature. 
Laſtly, That other Fable which intimates that Venus 

incenſed againſt Calliope, — $ Mother, tor having 

M 3 | 0 
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| adjudged to Proſerpine the Poſſeſſion of Adonis, had 


made the Thraczan Women fall fo deſperately in love 
with him, that each pulling him to her Side, they had 
tore him in Pieces (1), is one of thoſe Epiſodes which 
Wits think of uſe to embelliſh Narrations, which 
might well bear to be without them, 

Again, no Body is ignorant of the Story which Lu- 
eian tells of Orpbeus's Lyre, which had been depoſited 
in the Temple of Apollo. One Neantbus, ſays he, the 


Son of Pytbacus the Tyrant, bought it of the Prieſts, 
imagining that if he did but touch the Strings, he 
would draw after him the Trees and Rocks; but his 

Project ſucceeded ſo ill that the Dogs of the Suburbs, 


where he was playing, tore him in Pieces. 
The Time when Orpheus lived is well enough known 
from that of the Argonauts his Contemporaries, and 
from the Date which I have ſettled of the Expedition 
to Colchis, in which he joined. To conclude, it is prob- 
able that Orpheus quitted Thrace, and came and ſettled 


in Greece; at leaſt, he was repreſented, in a fine Picture 
of Pohenotus, as we are told by Pauſanias (2), cloathed 


all over after the Grecian Manner, without any thing 
of the Thracian Garb appearing about him, ; 


CHAP. XI. 
The Hiftory of Calais and Zethes. 


8 Calais and Zethes diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
Expedition of the Argonauts, I thought their 
liftory required a ſeparate Article. They were the 


by. theſe two Princes whoſe Names import, Thad 


Gf 


breathes ftrong, and that breathes ſoft, nothing elſe was 


meant 


(1) Hygjn. Oel. Ation. Poet. é. 7. (eh In Phpe. (5) Biblio 
Paint F. K Reet é f. ( In Per (3) Biblio, 
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meant but the northerly Winds, that cleared Bithynia 


of the Locuſts, as has been ſaid in the Hiſtory of the 
Argonauts, Plato too takes the Rape of Orithia to be 
a mere Fiction, which has no other Foundation, but 
that the Wind had made her fall into a River upon 
whoſe Banks ſhe was playing with her Companions; 


but the Opinion of both theſe Authors is confuted by 


all Antiquity, which conſiders the Marriage of Boreas 
with Oritbia as an hiſtorical Fact, Pauſanias (1) as, 
this Marriage was even very advantageous to Erech- 
theus; his Son-in-law Boreas having equipped a Fleet 
to defend him againſt his Enemies who infeſted the 
Coaſts of Allica. In like manner, his two Sons were 
reckoned two real Princes, who imbarked with the 
Argonauts, and were of great Uſe to their Brother- in- 
law Phineus. It is likewiſe well known, that after 
their return from Colcbis, and during the Celebration 
of Pelias's funeral Games, Hercules quarrelled with 
them, and put them both to Death, for having joined 
Typhis, the Pilote of the Ship Argo, who was of Opi- 
nion that Hercules ſhould be left in Treas, when he de- 
ſerted the Ship to go in queſt of Hylas. The azure 
Locks given them by the Poets, denoted the Air 
whence the Winds blow, and at the ſame Time car- 
ried an Alluſion to the Name of their Father: Unleſs 
we chooſe rather to adopt the Conjecture of Tæetzes, 
who will have it, that the long and fine Hair of theſe 


two Princes, that waved upon their Shoulders in the 


Wind, producing to the Sight the ſame Effect as a 
Pair of Wings, had given riſe to the Fable. Further, 
we may ſuppoſe that the Fiction of the Wings given 
to the Sons of Boreas, was owing to the looſe Dreſs 


which Luxury had introduced among the Theſſahans, - 


called by the Ancients in Deriſion, Vings, which by its 
Wideneſs and Lightneſs, and eſpecially its variegated 
Colours, deſerved ſo well that Name. Perhaps the 
Heroes we are now ſpeaking of, affected to wear that 
Sort of Dreſs, contrary to the Faſhion of their Coun- 
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try; and this is probably what made them be ſaid to 
have Wings. 

But I begin to be ſenſible that I have dwelt too long 
upon the Hiſtory of the Argonauts; *tis therefore time 


. to proceed to the other Events of the fabulous Age. 
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The Hiſtory of the Hunting of Calydon, 
and of the two Mars of Thebes. 
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The Hiftory of the Hunting of Calydon, and of 
the War to wwhich it gave Occafion. 


ning of this Mythology, namely, that we ought to 
1 take the Fables as much as poſſible from the an- 
cienter Poets, where they are more ſimple, and more 
detached from Fiction; if ever that Rule, I ſay, ought 
to take Place, it is chiefly in the Hiſtory I am going 
to relate : As to which, after ſetting forth what Homer 
ſays of it, I ſhall ſubjoin the Circumſtances ſuperadded 
to it by the Poets who came after him. After the 


[: ever the Rule which I laid down at the Begin- 


following Manner does Phenix diſcourſe to Achilles of 


his Event, of which he himſelf might have been an 
Eye-witneſs | in his youthful Days! 


here Calydon on rocky Mountains flands, 
QAunce fought 1 Mtolian and Curetian Bands; 
To guard it, thoſe, to conquer, theſe advance; 
Pr 7d mutual Deaths were dealt with mutual Chance. 


The 
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Chap: I. explained by HigTORY, * * 
The ſilver Cynthia bads Content ion riſe, 

In Vengeance of neglected Sacrifice , 

On Oeneus' Fields ſhe ſent a monſtrous Bae 
That levell'd Harveſts, and whole Foreſts tore: _ 
This Beaſt, (when many a Chief his Tuſks had ſlain) 
Great Meleiger ſftretch*d along the Plain. 

Then, for his Spoils, a new Debate aroſe, 

The neighbour Nations thence commencing Foes, 


Strong as they were, the bold Curetes fail®d, 


While Meleager's thund'ring Arm prevaiÞd ; 

*Till Rage at Tength inflam'd his lofty Breaſt, 

(For Rage ; invades the wiſeſt and the beſt.) 
Cursed by Althæa, 10 his Wrath be yields, 

And in his Wife's Embrace forgets the Fields. 

*© (She from Marpeſſa ſprung, divinely fair, 

« And matchleſs Idas, more than Man in War 

«< The God of Day ador'd the Mother's Charms; 

« Apainſt the God the Father bent his Arms: © 

an. / j> afflicted Pair, their Sorrows to proclaim, 


From Cleopatra chang'd his Daughter's Name, 


& And calPd Alcyonez a Name to ſhow 
<« The Father”s Grief, the mourning Motber's Woe." 
To her the Chief retir'd from ſtern Debate, 


But found no Peace from fierce Althæa's Hate: 


Althæa's Hate iÞ unhappy Warrior drew, 
Whoſe Iuckleſs Hand his royal Uncle flew ; 


She beat the Ground, and call'd the Pow rs beneath 


On ber own Son to wreak her Brother's Death : 
Hell heard her Curſes from the Realms profound, 
And the red Fiends that walk the nightly Round. 

In vain Ætolia her Deliv'rer waits, 

War ſhakes her Walls, and thunders at her Gates, 
She ſent Ambaſſaders, a choſen Band, | 
Prieſts of the Gods, and Elders of the Land; 


Beſcugbit the Chief to ſave the ſinting State: 


Their Prayers were urgent, and their Proffers great 2 
(Full fifty Acres of the richeſt Ground, 
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Half Paſture green, and balf with Vi nejards crowd. ) 


His ſuppliant Father, aged Oeneus, came; 
His Siſters follow'd z ev'n the vengeful Dame, | 
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Althea ſues; His Friends before him fall : 

He ſtands relentleſs, and rejects em all. 

Mean while the Victor's Shouts aſcend the Skies j 

The Walls are ſeaPd ; the rolling Flames ariſe ; 

A! length his Wife 2 a Form divine) appears, 

With piercing Cries, and ſupplicating Tears; 

Se paints the Horrors of a conquer d Teton, 

The Heroes flain, the Palaces oerthrown, 

The Matrons raviſh*d, the whole Race enſflav'd : 

The Warriour heard, be vanquiffd, and be ſav'd, 

Th* Ftolians, lang diſtain'd, now took their Turn, 

And left the Chief their broken Faith to mourn. 

Pop E 's Iliad, B. IX. v. 653, &c. 


Thus Homer relates this Story in a Manner very proba- 
ble, having nothing in it ſupernatural but the Inter- 


vention of Diana, which may eaſily be detached from 
it, having been added only to denote the enormous 
Size of the Boar, the other Circumſtances being abun- 
dantly credible, there being of thoſe Animals ſome- 
times to be met with in Foreſts-monſtrouſly large, that 
make vaſt Havock and Deſolation, fo that it requires 
a great many People to give chace to them. Homer ac- 

cordingly tells us, there was a little Army convened for 
that of Calydon; but as this Poet names not the Chiefs 


who commanded it, I ſhall give them from Apollodo- 


rus (1); Meleager the Son of Oeneus, Dryas the Son of 
Mars, both of them Cahdonians; Idas and Lynceus 
the Sons of Aphareus, Meſſenians; Caſtor and Pollux 
the Sons of Jupiter and Leda, Lacedemonians; Theſeus 
the Son of Egeus, an Atbenian ; Adqmetus the Son of 
Pheres, from a City in Theſſaly named Pheraz Anceus 
and Cepheus the Sons of Lycurgus, from Arcadia; Jaſon 
the Son of Eſon, from Jolcos; Iphicles the Son of Am- 
phitryo, a Thebau, Pirithous the Son of Ixion, a La- 
riſſean ; Peleus the Son of Eacus, from Phthia ; Tela- 
nion the Son of the ſame Eacus, from Salamis; Eury- 
tion the Son of Actor, from Phthia, Atalanta the 
Daugh ter of Schæntus, * Arcadia: Anphiaraus 


11 Lib. 1. 


the 
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the Son of Oileus from Argos; with them were alſo 


the Sons of Theſtius. 
| Payſanias (1) ſpeaking of a Picture of the Togeates, 
where this Chace was repreſented, adds to thoſe whom 
Apollodorus names, Folaus the faithful Companion of 
Herculesis Labours; the Brothers of Althea, Protheus, 
and Comptes, and Hippotbous the Son of Cercion. 

Ovid again, who has deſcribed this Story at full 
length, adds to all theſe Toxeus and Plexippus the Sons 
of Theſtius, whom Apallpdorus had not named; the 
brave Leucippus, Adraſtus, Ceneus who was transformed 
from a Girl to a Boy; Phenix the Son of Amyntor ; 
Menetius the Father of Patroclus ; Phileus, Echion, 
Lelex, Panopeus, Hyleus, the ſtern Hippaſus; Neſtor, 
who was then in the Flower of his Youth; the four Sons 


of Hippocoon; Laertes the Father of Ulyſſes; and the 


crafty Amphicides (a). 

The Poets who came after Homer, embelliſhed this 
Story with ſeveral Circumſtances that were unknown to 
him, and among others, with that of the fatal Brand, 
which was the Cauſe of Meleager's Death, in the Man- 
ner as Ovid relates it. After that Meleager, ſays he, 
had put to Death his two Uncles by the Mother's Side, 
Plexippus and Toxeus, who diſputed with Atalanta the 
Boar's Skin which had been given her; Aubea who 
was gone to thank the Gods for the Victory her Son 
had gained, met the two Corpſes of her Brothers which 
they were carrying to Calydon. At this ſad Spectacle 
ſhe lays aſide her ceremonial Habit, puts on Mourn- 
ing, and makes the whole City reſound with her 
Shrieks and Lamentations, When ſhe learned after- 
wards, that her Son was the Murderer of his two 
Uncles, ſhe refrained from Tears and entered into a 
ſecret Reſolution to revenge their Death. When ſhe 
was delivered of Meleager, the Parcæ had put in- 

to the Fire a Brand to which that Prince's Deſtiny was 
| 5 | annexed, 


.- fx} bin Aread. © | 

(a) Apollonius, Antoninus Liberdlis, Diodvrus, &c. likewiſe de- 
ſeribe after the ſame Poet, this War of the Curetes agaiuit the 
 Galydomaty. | f 
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annexed (a), and beginning then to ſpin his Days, 
foretold that they would laſt as long as that Piece of 
Wood. The ſame Poet adds, that they having gone 
forth after that Oracle, Altbea pluck'd out of the Fire 
the fatal Brand, and laid it up, that by keeping it 
carefully ſne might preſerve the Life of her Son; but 
the Grief with which ſhe was ſeized for the Death of 
her two Brothers, made her forget her Love to Melea- 
ger, ſo that ſhe threw the Brand into the Fire, which 
as it burnt away, made that Prince languiſh and pine 
away in- agonizing Pain, and expire ſo ſoon as the 
Brand was conſumed. | 5 
This Fiction, as we ſee, was unknown to Homer, 
who ſays indeed, that Althea devoted her Son to the 
Furies; but he is ſo far from making this Imprecation 
to have been the Cauſe of his Death, that it was pro- 


nounced upon him ſome Time before his Wife appeaſed 


his Wrath; and induced him to relieve the Town. 

If we may believe Pauſanias, Phrynicus, the Son of 
Polyphradmon, a Tragic Poet, the Diſciple of Theſpis, 
the Inventor of Tragedy among the Greeks, was the 
firſt who vented this Fable in his Play, intitled Pleuron. 
Meleager, ſaid he in that Tragedy, theſe are Pauſanias's 
Words, could not avoid Death. His cruel Mother ſet 
Fire to the fatal Brand, and in the ſame Fire her Son 
felt himſelf conſume, Here then, according to Pau- 
ſanias, is the firſt Time that this Circumſtance of Me- 
leager's Hiſtory appeared in a Play exhibited to the 
Public; but it is very probable that it was known be- 
fore that Time, ſince that Poet only hints at it as a 
public Tradition. And indeed, had it been of Phry- 
nicus's own Invention, he would have inſiſted longer 
upon it: Accordingly, this Reflexion has not eſcaped 
Pauſanias, who, after quoting the Paſſage in the Tra- 
gedy of that Poet, ſubjoins theſe Words: It muſt, 
t however, be acknowledged, Phrynicas inſiſts not on 
e this Event as every Poet is wont to do upon a No- 
* tion of his own Invention, which he wants to make 

HE 5 * credible z 

(a) Apolladur us, L. 1. ſays it was on the ſeventh Day after Mg 

tager's Birth, that the Parca gave Althea that fatal Brand. : 
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& credible; but he barely mentions the Fact, as a 
„Thing well known thro? all Greece.“ | 

Althea, the Mother of Meleager, was of Pleurone, a 
City adjoining to Cahdon, and very powerful, wherein 
dwelt the Curetes. Her two Brothers, Plexippus and 
Toxeus had their Reſidence there, and joined with the 


Troops of the Curetes, their Subjects, to make vous 


upon their Nephew. \ 

As to the Transformation of Melagger- 8 Siſters into 
Birds, called from their Name Meleagrides, a Fiction 
unknown to the fame Poet, we may ſuppoſe it had no 
other Foundation, but that ſome of theſe Virgins were 


ſo deeply affected with their Brothers mournful Fate, 


as to die for Grief; as alſo did Althæa, who being 
wounded with Remorſe, hanged herſelf in Deſpair. 
Oenens, after the Death of his Wife, married Peribæa, 
the Daughter of Hipponous, who had ſent her to him 
to be chaſtiſed for having ſuffered herſelf to be debauch'd 
by a Prieſt of Mars; tho? ſhe gave out that it was the 
God himſelf had fallen in Love with her. | 

Oeneus, of the Family of the Eolidæ, was the Son 
of Paribaon and Euryte, He had by Althza ſeveral 
2 ren, Thireus, Clymenus, Meleager, Toxeus, whom 

1 to Death; and two Daughters, Gorgè who mar- 
ried Audremon, who ſucceeded his Father-in-law, and 
Dejanira who was married to Hercules. ' By Peribea 
his ſecond Wife, he had Tyadeus, the Father of Dio- 
medes, ſo celebrated in the Iliad. He was dethroned 
in the Manner that Pauſanias relates, but found Means 
to get himſelf reſtored to the Crown; at length, being 
over-burdened with old Age, he left the Adminiſtra- 
tion of his Dominions to his Son-in-law Andremon, and 
ſet out with his Grand- ſon Diomedes; but he perifhed 
in the Way by an Ambuſcade laid for him by his Ne- 
phews. His Body was tranſported to A, golis, and in- 
terred in a ſmall City, which from that Time bore the 
Name of Oenca. 

We- mult not here omit what ſome Authors alledge, 
that under the Idea of the Boar was.concealed one of 
thoſe famous — who had made himſelf 8 

able 
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dable in that Time, and againſt whom they were oblig⸗ 
ed to draw together a kind of Army. It we may bes 


lieve Strabo, this Robber was the Son of the famous 


\ Phaya, whom The/eus cut off, We are fatther told, 
that Meleager ſlew him with his own Hand, and gave 


his Spoils to his Miſtreſs Atalanta, and the reſt, But 
this is a vain Refinement ; this Hiſtory turns upon a 


real Boar, whoſe Skin was even a long Time preſeryed 
in Greece. Auguſtus, to puniſh the Arcadians for hav- 
ing eſpouſed Anthony's Party, carried off from Tegea 
the Statue of Minerva Alea, with the Tuſks of the Ca- 
tydonian Boar brought thither by Atalanta, an Arcadian 
by Birth, to whom the Head of that Animal had been 
given; and at Rome was to be ſeen one of its Teeth, for 
the other was broken off, which, according to Paſanias, 
was half an Ell in Length. The fame Author adds 
that the Skin of this Animal was ſtill preſerved in his 
Time in the Temple of the ſame Minerva Alea; but that 
it was very much damnified by Time, and ſtrip'd of its 
Briſtles. | 
Cleopatra, the Wife of Meleager, was the Daughter 

of Idas, the Brother of Lynceus and Marpeſa ; by her 
he had a Daughter named Polydora, who married Pro- 
tefilaus, the firſt who ip prung from the Grecian Ships 
upon the Coaſt of Troy, tho? the Oracle had foretold 
the Death of him who ſhould firſt land upon thatShore. 

Pobygora died for Grief for her Huſband*s Death, as ata 
Cleopatra, who was unable to ſurvive Meleager. 


Alatanta acts too fine a Part in this Hiſtory; not to : 


have her Story related in particular. This Princeſs, 
as has been ſaid, was a Native of Arcadia, and the 
Daughter of Scheneus. Some Authors confound her 
with another Atalanta the Daughter of Menalion, who 
was ſo ſwift at running, that it was impoſlible even for 


the moſt vigorous Men to overtake her. Others again 


diſtinguiſh them; whar Ovid fays of her is to this Ef- 
tect, Atalanta, fays he, had reſolved to preſerve her 
Virginity; but her exquiſite Beauty gained her Ad- 


mirers from all Parts. To be free from the Impor- 


— of ſo many Lovers, ſhe propoſed a Running 
| Match 
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Match with them, on Condition that they ſhould run 


without Arms, while ſhe ſhould be armed with aJavelin, 
with which ſhe ſhould pierce thoſe to Death whom ſhe 


could overtake, but that which ever of them arrived at 


the Goal before her ſhould be her Huſband. Several 
accepted the Terms; but as ſhe run faſter than they, 
many of her Suitors had already loſt their Lives, when 
Hippomenes, the Son of Macareus, having received from 
Venus, whom he invoked, three golden Apples which 


ſhe had gathered in the Garden of the Heſperides, or 


according to others, in the Iſland of Cyprus, made Ule 
of a Stratagem whereby he gained the Victory. As 
the Lover, according to Agreement, was to run firſt, 
he artfully drop'd the three Apples at ſome Diſtance 
from one another, and as Malania was amuling herſelf 
in gathering them, he arrived firſt at the Mark, and 
married this Princeſs ; but having afterwards with her 
profaned a Temple of Cybele, or a Grove which was 
conſecrated to her, he was transformed into a Lion, and 
Atalanta into a Lionneſs. . 

As the Ancients are ſeldom or never agreed about 
thoſe Hiſtories ſo remote from their Time, Apollodorus 
has followed a Tradition concerning Atalanta, quite 


different from that now given. Her Father, ſays he, 


being deſirous to have Male Children, and not Daugh- 
ters, ſo ſoon as his Wife was delivered of her, expoſed 
her in a deſert Place, that ſhe might periſh, A She- 
boar that paſſed by, having found the Child, gave her 


Suck, and continued to nurſe her, till ſome Hunters 


finding her, took pity upon her, and having carried 
her with them, took Care of her Education. As ſhe 
had been brought up by People who delighted in hunt- 
ing, ſhe contracted a great Reliſn for that Exerciſe, 
and ſo ſoon as ſhe was able to endure the Fatigues of it, 
ſhe gave herſelf up to it entirely, running through the 
Fields; declining every Match, ſhe turned her whole 
Thoughts on proper Precautions, how to lead a Life of 
Celibacy; however, the Life ſhe led expoſed her to ma- 
ny Hazards, and ſhe was one Day vigorouſly purſued 
by two Centaurs, that is, by two Horſemen, at hors 
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Violence to her, but ſhe had the Valour and' Succeſs 


to kill them with her Arrows. She was at the famous' 
hunting of the Cahdonian Bor, and at the Games and 


Combats inſtituted in Honour of Pelias, where the 


wreſtled with Pelzus, and gained the Prize; after this 


ſhe found out her Parents ; and her Father urging her 


to marry, ſhe conſented to marry him who ſhould out- 
ſtrip her at running, as has been faid. Hefod, and ſome 


others, purſues Apolloderus, faid ſhe was not the Daugh- 
ter of Jaſus, but of Schæneus, Euripides gives her Me- 
lanus for her Father, and aſſerts that ſhe married Hip- 
pomenes, and not Menalion, as ſome of the Ancients 


were of Opinion, alledging even that ſhe had by him 


a Son named Partbenopeus, who made War upon the 
Thebans. Be that as it will, Apollodorus ſeems to con- 
tradict himſelf, fince in the Firſt Book he ſays, Ata- 
lanta, who affiſted at the Hunting of Cahdon, was the 
Daughter of Schæneus; and in the Third, that ſhe 
who is now in queſtion, was the Daughter of Jaſus and 
Chmene; which is often the Caſe with Coinpilers, who 
do not accurately reviſe their Works. 

Elian has a long Diſſertation upon Atalanta, upon 
her Parents, the Manner in which ſhe was expoſed, and 
upon ſome of the principal Actions of her Life; but as 
that Diſcourſe ſeems to be a kind of Dedtmation; 
which teaches us nothing new, 1 preſume that what I 
have now quoted from Apolladorus will make it need- 
leſs for me to tranſcribe rhe Paſſage. 

We have, in the Supplement to Monffaucon's Anti- 

uities, a fine Roman Groupe, wherein is to be ſeen 
Atalanta and Hippomenes, each of them holding an 
Apple in their Hand, and two Monuments repreſent= 
ing, the one Meleager with the Boar's Head, the other 
the ſame Heroe with his Mother Althea putting into 
the Fire the fatal Brand, whereon depended the Pre- 
ſervation of his Life. 

Tho? we cannot preciſely fix the Date of the Event 
how related, yet we may determine it exactly enough 


with regard to irs Diſtance from the Siege of Troy; 


and as that City was taken, as s has been proved in the 
e 
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Era of the Argonauts, about Thirty Four or Thirty 
Five Years before their Expedition, I think I may fix 
the Date of the Hunting and War of Cahdon to the 
Twenty Eighth or Thirtieth Year before the Trojan 
War; and indeed there is all Probability that 


this Hunting did not fall out till after Hercules's 


Death, which happened Four or Five Years after the 
Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, at which that Heroe, 
Oeneus's Son-in-Law, muſt needs have been preſent 
with Jolaus and Theſeus, who never left him in his Ex- 
peditions. But as Hercules after his Marriage with 
Dejanira, returned with her into his own Dominions 
and as it was during that Expedition, that Neſſus gave 
Dejanira the fatal Tunic to which Hercules owed his 
Death, having not long before fallen in love with Tole, 
there is the higheſt Probability that he returned no 
more to Calydon; and no Ancient has actually ſaid that 
he was at that Hunting. 

The ſame Reaſon proves it to be poſterior to the 
Congueſt of the Argonauts, in which Time Hercules 
was alive. Ovid, in the long Deſcription he gives of 
this celebrated Hunting-match, inſinuates in more Places 
than one, that it did not happen till after the Expedi- 
tion to Colchis; and Pauſanias decides the Matter ef- 
fectually, by ſaying that Auceus after having diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf among the Argonauts, was ſlain by the 
_ Calydonian Boar, as he was purſuing it with too much 
 Ardour, | 

Nor ought it in my Opinion to be ſet at a great 
Diſtance from that Conquelt, ſince the ſame Heroes 
were at both. 

Tho? the Story I am going to relate has no Con- 
nection with what has been now ſaid, yet ſince it hap- 
pened in the ſame City Calydon, of which I ſhall have 
no Occafion to ſay any thing further, I ſhall give it a 


Place here. Coreſus, the Prieſt of Bacchus, having 


fallen in love with Callirhoe, a Princeſs of the Blood 


Royal, tried all Means to gain her Affection, but the 


more ardent his Addreſſes were to her, the more 
did ſhe ſhew her diſlike of him: Coreſus finds 
Vol. IV. N | ing 
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ing that all his Endeavours ſerved only to exaſperate 
his Miſtreſs, had recourſe to the Divinity whom he 


ſerved. Bacchus heard the Prayers of his Prieſt, and 


viſited the Calydoaians with a Diſtemper which deprived 
them of their Senſes ; it wag a kind of Drunkenneſs 
which led them to fight together, without knowing one 
another, In a little Time Calydon was like to have 
become a Deſert, when a Deputation was ſent to con- 
ſult the Oracle of Dodona, to learn the Means of being 
delivered from ſo fatal a Calamity. The Oracle an- 
ſwered that there was no other way to appeaſe incenſed 
Bacchus but by ſacrificing Callirhoe, or ſome one who 


was willing to be devoted to death in her ſtead. That 


Princeſs was already near the Altar, dreſſed like a Victim 
that was to fave the People of Calydon, when Coreſus 
ready to plunge the Poniard into her Breaſt, performed 
a generous Action that ſurprized all the World, and 
ſacrificed himſelf to the public Safety. Callir bob, ſtruck 
with the Generofity of her Lover, killed herſelf near 
the Fountain of Calydon, which from that time bore her 
Name. 


E 
The Hiſtory of the two Wars of Thebes, of Oedi- 
_ pus, of 7he Sphinx, Sc. 
AH or ten Years after the Conqueſt of the A.- 
gonauts, an Event happened in Greece, which the 
Poets have very much celebrated. Eſchiles, Sophocles, 


and Euripides have made it the Subject of ſeveral Tra- 
gedies, and S/atins, of an Epic Poem (a). I mean 


the two Wars of Thebes, and the Story of the hoſtile 


Brothers, Etheocles and Polynices; Wars which prove 
according to the Ancients, that the Wrath of the Gods 
| againſt 


(a) The Tragedy of Eſcbiles upon this Subject, has for its Title 
The Seven before Thebes; that is, the ſeven Chiefs who follow'd 


Adraſtus. Sophecles has made three 'I'ragedies upon the ſame Sub- 
ject, Oedipus King, Oedipus Colonos, and Antigone; and Euripides 


his Szppliants, where he brings in the Circumſtance of the Ladies 


ſupplicating the Arhexian; to allow Burial to their Husbands ſlain at 
the Siege of Thebes. | 5 
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againſt Cadnus, unhappy in his Family, continued to 


purſue him even in his laſt Deſcendants; but in order 


fully to explain the Adventures thereof, we muſt trace 
the Story to its Source. After the Plague had con- 
ſumed the whole Houſe of Anpbion, and Zetbus de- 
ploring the Death of his Son, ſlain by his Mother, had 
ſunk under his Affliction, the Thebans re- inſtated in the 
Throne (1) Laius who had been expelled from it, and 


this Reſtoration was followed with ſo many Misfor- | 


tunes, that ancient Hiſtory furniſhes us with few Ex- 
amples parallel to the Calamities that afflicted the City 
of Thebes. 

Diodorus Siculus (2), Apollodorus (3), Statius (4), 
Euſebius, and ſeveral others, tell us that Laius having 
married Focaſta the Daughter of Creon King of Thebes, 
learned from the Oracle, that he ſhould be put to 
Death by the Child that was to be born of that Mar- 


riage, which obliged him to live with the Queen in 


great Reſerve; but on a Day of Rioting and Debauch, 


having gone into the Queen, ſhe proved with Child. 


When ſhe was delivered, Laius whoſe Thoughts turned 


much upon the Prediction, and gave him great Di- 
ſturbance, ordered a truſty Servant to go and expoſe 
the Child in a deſert Place. He inſtead of abandoning 
the Infant to the Mercy of the wild Beaſts, hung him 
by the Feet to a Tree, whence he got the Name 
of Oedipus (g). Phorbas, the Overſeer of the Flocks 


of Polybas King of Corinth, having found him in 
that diſtreſſed Condition, carried him to his Maſter, 


who beſtowed great Care upon his Education, and 


adopted him. This young Prince now grown up, be- 


ing informed of his Adventure, reſolved to go and 


conſult the Oracle of Apollo, to diſcover who were his 
Parents; and the Anſwer was, that he muſt beware of 


returning into his own Country, becauſe it was fated 


that he ſhould there kill his Father, and marry his 
Mother; which obliged him to undergo voluntary 


Exile from Corinth, which he took to be the Place in- 
N 2 | tended 


(1) Pauſan. in thet £3 % 4. (3) L. 3- (4) Thai 


1 3. {5] Fhe Word imports one who has ſwollen Feet. 
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tended by the Oracle: But as he was paſting thro' 
Phocis, he met with Laius in a narrow Defile o Mount 
_ Cyiberon, who having ordered him aloud to leave him 
the Paſſage clear, they came to. Blows, and Oedipus 


few his Father, and thus fulfilled a Part of the Predicti- 


on of the Oracle. 


> At; that Fime the Sphinx. annoyed the Thebans, not 
ſo much by the puzzling Riddles ſhe ſet forth to them, 


as by the Havock and Deſolation ſhe made in the 


Country. The Fable ſays, ſhe was a Monſter ſprung 


from Echidua and Typhon, which Juno, incenſed againſt 
the Thebans, ſent againſt them. She had, *tis ſaid, the 
Head and Hands of a Woman, the Body of a Dog, 
the Tail of a Dragon, the Claws of a Lion, and Wings 
like a Fowl (a). Sphinx uſually repaired to Mount 
Phiceon, whence ſhe fell upon Paſſengers, and propo- 


fed to them difficult Riddles, tearing in Pieces thoſe 


who were not able to explain them. Her uſual Riddle 
was that of an Animal which has four Feet in the 


Morning, two at Noon, and three in the Evening; 


and it was fated that the ſhould loſe her Life, ſo ſoon 
as any one reſolved her Riddle. Already had ſeveral 
Perſons been the Victims of this pityleſs Monſter, and 


Dhebes was plunged in deep Diſtreſs, when Creon, who 


had re-aſcended the Throne after Laius's Death, being 


concerned to deliver his Kingdom from her Ravages, 


gave public Notice, that whoever explained the Riddle. 


ſhould have Fecaſta in Marriage, and be made Heir to 
his Crown. Ocdipus preſented himſelf, and was ſo 
happy as to explain it, underſtanding that Animal to 
be Man, who in his Infancy, which is the Morning of 
Lite, creeps about on Hands and Feet; at Noon, that 


is in the Strength of his Age, he walks on two Legs; 


and in the Evening, that is in old Age, makes. uſe of 
a Crutch as a third Leg. Sphinx was fo inraged with 
Spight at his Succeſs, that ſhe daſhed out her Brains a- 
gainſt a Rock. 


"Tis 


Chap. = 72 explained by His rok v. 13. 


Tiis eaſy to ſee that ſome Piece of Hiſtory is com- 


prehended under theſe dark Fictions. | 


*Tis commonly reckoned with Pauſanias (1), that a 
natural Daughter of Laius, named Sphinx, gave riſe to 
the Fable. That Princeſs, not content with the Treat- 
ment ſhe met with from her Father, had ſet herſelf on 
the Head of a Troop of Banditti, who committed a 


thouſand Abuſes in the Confines of Thebes, whence ſhe 


came to be reckoned a Monſter. Firſt ſhe had given her 
for her Parents, Echidna, or the Chimera, and Typhon ; 


| theſe were always the Father and Mother of whatever 
was monſtruous. The Lions Claws which ſhe was 


ſaid to have, denoted her Cruelty ; her Body ſhaped 
like a Dog, the Abuſes whereof a young Woman fo 
abandoned is capable of ; her Wings, the Agility and 


Addreſs wich which ſhe eſcaped the Purſuits of the 


Thebans; and her Riddles, the Snares ſhe laid for Paſ- 


ſengers to decoy them into the Rocks and Thickets of 
Mount Phiceon (a), where ſhe refided, and from which 


it was impoſſible for them to extricate themſelves, for 
want of knowing the Outlets, with which ſhe was 
perfectly well acquainted, 

The learned Bochart (2) derives the Name of Sphinx, 
from a Phenician Word Phicea, in Greek ib, which 
ſignifies, Subtle, Crafty, Buick-fjehted ; and the Reaſon 
he ſays of giving her this Name was, becauſe ſhe was 
Cunning and Crafty, puzzling by her intricate Riddles, 
the moſt penetrating Minds; an Explanation which 


amounts to the ſame with mine, and has alſo a very 
probable Etymology in its ſupport (5). M. le Clerc de- 


rives the Name from Sphicha, which ſignifies either 
Perplexed, or Manſlayer ; which ſuits very well with the 
Riddles ſhe ſet forth, or with the Manſlaughter ſhe 
committed. The Phenicians who wrote this Piece of 
ancient Hiſtory, and who had built the Town of 
Thebes, were wont to propoſe Riddles, with Prizes to 
(1) In Beot. 1 
(a) Mount Phiceon is in Beotia near Anthedon. 
- (2) Chan. I. 1. c. 16. page 470. a | 
(*) Quia mulier fuit acutiſima gue per Gryphos & /AEnigmata 
ſelertiſſimorum lui ai ingenia exercebat, Boch. loc. cit. 
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thoſe who reſolved them, and ſometimes puniſhing 
thoſe who could not hit upon an Explanation. The 
Hiſtory, of Samſon, and that of Solomon, with Hiram 
King of Tyre, furniſh us with Examples of that ancient 
_ Cuſtom, which according to Herodotus (1), and Plu- 
rarch (2), was alſo obſerved in Egypt and other Coun- 
tries. Thus, without receding from the Fable of the 
Greeks, we may underſtand the Riddles of the Sphinx 
literally ; or interpret them in an allegorical Manner, 
of the Woods and Thickets of the Mountain where 
this Princeſs had her Retreat (a). 
Be that as it will, Oedipus with ſome Theban Troops 
which Creon had given him, having taken an Oppor- 
tunity to ſurprize this Woman and her Companions, 
cut her off in the Place of her Retreat, which is meant 
by his having found out a Key to her Riddle. Jocaſta 
being the Prize of the Perſon who ſucceeded in this 
Enterprize, Oedipus married her, and had two Sons by 
her, Eibeocles and Polynices, and two Daughters Anti- 
gone and Jſmena. But having afterwards diſcovered 
the Secret of his Birth, and conſequently his Parricide 
and Inceſt, he plucked out his Eyes, and having ab- 
dicated the Crown, retired to Athens, and Jocaſta kil- 
led herſelf thro? Anguiſh and Vexation. Sophecles, who 
has compoſed a Tragedy. upon this Retreat of Oedipus, 
fays that unfortunate Prince, guided by his Daughter 
Antigone, ſtop'd near a Town of Attica named Colonte, 
in a Wood conſecrated to the Eumenides, and that 
ſome Athenians who found him there, affrighted at the 
Sight of a Man who had planted himſelf in a Place, 
where no profane Perſon was permitted to ſet his Foot, 
and ſtill more ſo, when they came to know he was a 


Man purſued by divine Wrath, in ane Word Oedipus, 


Were 


(1) L. 2. (2) Banquet of the ſeven Wiſemen. 

(a) The Sphinx of the Greeks did not reſemble thofe that are in 
Egypt, eſpecially that which ſtill ſubſiſts, and is of a coloſſal Figure. 
The Sph:izx of the laſt was repreſented with the Head covered, and 
without Wings. That of Thebes has the Head bare, and the Hair 
in order, and is painted with Wings. The Inhabitants of Chics 
7 7 this Monſter for a Symbol, and it is to be ſeen uon their Me- 

als. | | 8 N ; 
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were going to have expelled him, when Antigone inter- 


ceded for her Father and herſelf, upon which they led 


him to Athens, where Theſeus gave him a favourable 
Reception, and there he ſpent the Remainder of his 
Days. 

+ is the Hiſtory of this unforrunate Prince, ac- 
cording to the tragic Poets, eſpecially Sophoctes, who 
building upon the Tradition I have delivered, has 
given his Tragedies that moving. Pathetic, and infuſed 
into them more of Terror and Compaſſion, with the 
other Emotions of the Theatre, than if he had exactly 
followed the Hiſtory. For in Fact, 'tis literally true 
that Oedipus married his Mother; but according to 
Homer, and Pauſanias who cites ancient Authors, it 
appears that he had not the four Children whom So- 
phocles gives him. Niſſes in the Narrative he delivers 
at the Court of Alcinous, of his Deſcent into the infer- 
nal Regions (1), after having ſaid he had ſeen there 
the fair Epicaſte, for that is the Name which Homer 

ves to Oedipus's Mother, whom Sophocles and others 
call Zocaſta; from thence he takes occaſion to recount 
briefly the Misfortunes of that Princeſs, who by a cruel 


Fatality ſaw herſelf the Mother of her own Huſband, 


and the Wife of her own Son ; but, continues he, the 
Gods very ſoon defaced the Remembrance of that 


Crime : 
But ſoon the Gods cut ſhort her guilty Days, 
Not ſuffering the foul Inceſt to go on. 


Epicaſte, funk under her Anguiſh of Soul, went up to 
an upper Apartment in the Palace, there tied the fatal 
Nooſe which was the Inſtrument of her Death, and 
hurried herſelf into the infernal Regions. For not to 
enter here into the Examination of "the meaning of the 
Word &vatu;z, which has given ſome Trouble to the 
Critics, and has been the Subject of two Diſſertations, 
the one by the Abbé Gedyyn, the other by M. Born 
the Younger, Copies whereof may be ſeen in the Me- 


moirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres (2); *Us certain 
N 4 from 


(13 Odyſſ. IL 8. (2) Tom. v. p. 146. 
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from the Authority of Homer and Pauſanias, and the 


two Academics who explain the Word in queſtion, 
agree to it, that the inceſtuous Oedipus and Focaſta had 
no Iſſue, and that this Princeſs who was ignorant of the 
Matter at firſt, hanged herſelf in the Bitterneſs of her. 
Soul. 

And indeed how could the Gods be faid to have 
aboliſhed the Memory of that Crime, or how would 
they have made it known to the World, for the Word 
Anapuſta is capable of both theſe Significations, if Fo- 
caſta had continued to live with Oedipus her Son and 
Huſband, ſo long as to have four Children by him ? 
Homer is not explicite on this Head; but Pauſanias, 
(1) who had examined and traced the Opinion of the 
Greek Poet, who lived nearer that Age, and conſe- 
- quently deſerves more Credit than the tragic Poets, po- 
ſitively aſſerts, that after the Death of Jocaſta, Oedipus 


married Eyriganea, the Daughter of Periphas, and had 
by her the four Children now named. He cites to 


this Purpoſe the Poem intitled Oedipedia, or the 
Adventures of Oedipus; and adds for Confirmation 
of this Opinion, that in the fine Picture which 
Onatas had drawn for the Plateans, Euriganea ap- 

rs oyerwhelmed with Grief, becauſe the Painter 
had catched the Moment of Time, when that diſtreſſed 
Mother was expecting the Iſſue of the Combat in which 
her two Sons were going to engage. Pauſanias is not 
the only one of the Ancients who was of this Opinion, 
and long before him, Apollodorus had ſaid that Ocdipus 
had theſe four Children by the ſame Euriganea. 

Such is the true Hiſtory of Oedipus, but we cannot 


therefore blame the tragic Poets for having given it a new 
Dreſs; had they not done ſo, we ſhould have been de- 


prived of the fineſt Paſſages in their Works. Thus, had 


Sophocles been ſcrupulouſly attached to the Truth of Hi- 
ſtory, we ſhould have been deprived of a Tragedy, 
- which in the Opinion of the Ancients, is the fineſt 
and moſt moving that ever appeared upon the Stage, 
and at the ſame Time of thoſe fine Lines ſo much 
| praiſed 

(1) In Attic. c. ”; 


as 4. wil ww vo 


Chap. II. explained by HIS ToR V. 18g 
praiſed by Longinus *, and thus excellently tranſlated 


by Boileau. 


Ehmen, funeſte Hymen, tu nas donne la vie; 
Mais dans ces memes flancs ou je fus enferme, 

Tu fais rentrer le ſang dont tu mavors forme : 
Et par ld tu produis & de. fili, & des peres, 

Des freres, des maris, des femmes, & des meres; 
Et tout ce que du ſort la maligne fureur, 

Fit jamais voir au jour & de honte & d'horreur. 


O Hymen! Hymen accurſed! But for thee Oædipus had 
never been! A Wretch that lives to propagate, from 
thoſe Loins whence he himſelf had ſprung, a motley 
Race of Fathers, Brothers, Huſbands, Sons, Mothers, 
Daughters, and whatever foul unnatural Productions 


have appeared in the World! 


Nor, if the Hiſtory had been exactly kept to, ſhould 
we have had the Tragedy of the fame Poet, which has 
for its Title Oedipus Colonos; ſince, according to the 
moſt ancient Tradition, that Prince having wedded 
Euriganea, reigned at Thebes the reſt of his Days, and 
went not to Athens, which makes Pauſanias ſay, when 
ſpeaking in his Attics of a Place named The Goat. Hill, 
it was there that Oedipus came to deplore his Misfor- 
tunes: This, he remarks, is what they ſay who will 
not rely upon Homer, whence we may conclude that 
according to Homer's Sentiment, that Prince did not 
leave Thebes, but reigned there with Euriganea after 
Focaſta*s Death, and that there he died and was buried, 
»Tis true his Tomb was ſhewn at Athens, within the 
Bounds of the Areopagus; but as Pauſanias very judi- 
ciouſly remarks (1), his Bones muſt have been tran- 


ſported thither afterwards from Thebes. For, ſays he, 


what 
: | 
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20h Sophocles has imagined about Ocdipus's Death, 
appears lo me to deſerve but little Credit, when compared 
with what we read in Homer, who mokes Meniſtheus 
10 have gone to Thebes, to diſpute the Prize in the fu- 
neral Games, that were celebrated at that Prince's Tomb. 
Now in theſe Matters, 'tis unqueſtionable that the Au- 
thority of Homer, who lived nearer the Age when this 
Story happened, and was perfectly acquainted with the 
Antiquities of Greece, ought to outweigh that of all 
others, eſpecially of the tragic Poets, "who had far 


greater Concern to excite the | proper Emotions of Paſ- 


fion, than to adjuſt their Narrations to the moſt au- 
thentic Traditions. 

After the Death, or if you will, the Retreat of Oe- 
dipus, his two Sons Etheocles and Polyaices agreed to 
reign by turns. Diodorus Siculus adds (1), that theſe 
two young Princes, when grown up, confined their 


Father in his Palace (), after which making themſelves 


Maſters of the Kingdom, they agreed together to reign 
each a Year by turns: A Contract which was the Source 
of their Hatred, and of the War which, according to 
Pauſanias (2), was one of the moſt conſidęrable that 
ever had been among the Greeks, during the heroic 
Age: © For that of the Eleuſinians, ſays that Author, 
« againſt the other People of Attica, even that of 
the Thebans againſt the Minyans, was almoſt as ſoon 
F ended as begun. The Armies had not far to go 
before they came up with one another, the Quarrel 


* was left to the Deciſion of a Battle, and to Hoſti- 
s lities 


(1) L. 4 

(a) Fur 51 has followed this Tradition in his Phenician Women, 
fince he ſays that Oedipus was till at Thebes confined within his Pa- 
lace, and that it was not till after the Death of the two hoſtile Bro- 
thers, that Creon who had reſigned the Crown to Erheoclrs, reaſ- 
cended the Throne, and forced Oedipus to quit Thebes, whence he 
repaired to the Town of Colonos in Attica. The fame Pozt ſup- 
poles alſo in the ſame Play, that Focaſta, whom the other Ancients 
make to have hanged herſelf upon the Knowledge of her Inceſt, did 
not kill herſelf till ſhe heard of the Death of her Sons. So true it 
is, that the tragic Poets eſpecially, vary a great deal as to theſe an- 
cient Pieces of Hiſtory, Which they adapted to the "Theatre. 

(2) In Beotic 


N 
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et lities very ſoon ſucceeded either Peace or a 
4 Truce. 

But the Army of the Argives came from the Ex- 
ce tremity of the Peloponneſus into tae Heart of Beotia, 
& and Adraſtus drew his auxiliary Troops from Arca- 
& dig and Meſſenia, while the Thebans were neceſſitated 
& to draw theirs from Phocis and Minyas, whence the 
& Phlegyans came to their Aſſiſtance.” 

The two Brothers being therefore agreed to rei 
after one another, Ebeocles who was the eldeſt aſcended 
the Throne firſt ; but his Year being expired, he would 
not give Place to his Brother. Pelynices (1) in Wrath 
retired to Argos to King Adraſius's Court (a). At that 
time Tydeus the Son of ( Oeneus, having ſlain at Calydon, 


Acathous and Lycopeus his Uncles, fled allo, for refuge 


from .Etolia to Argos. Aaraſtus gave them both a 
kind Reception, and in Obedience to an Oracle, he 
gave them his Daughters in Marriage: To Pohnices 
he gave Argia, and to Haeus, Deipyle. Theſe twa 
Youths had acquired a vaſt Reputation; and having 
been in high Favour with the King, we are told that 
Aaraſtus, as a Mark of his Eſteem for them, promiſed 
to reſtore them each to his own Country, and to re-eſta, 
bliſh them 1n all their Privileges. 


With this View he ſent Tydeus upon an Embaſſy to 


Etheocles to treat with him about his Brother's Return. 
We are told, that Tydeus having fallen into an Ambuſ- 
cade of fifty Men, which £heocles, apprized of the 
End of his Embaſly, had laid for him in the Way, 
flew them all and returned to Argos. Aaraſtus no 
ſooner heard of this Piece of Treachery, than he pre- 


pared himſelf for a military Expedition, and drew 


over to his ſide Capancus, Hippomedon, and Partheno- 
peus. In the mean Time Adraſtus, Polynices, and B. 
deus having ſhared the Command of the Army with 
the other Princes now named, marched -_y Thebes, 

followed 


(1) Diod 1. 4. 

(a) Pauſanias fays, Polynices quitted Thebes even in his Father's 
Life-time, for fear of incurring the Maled:&ion with which his Fa- 
ther had threatned him and his Brother, and that he returned not 
thither til il he Was informed by £th eocles that Oedipas was dead. 
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followed by numerous Troops, and by ſeveral other 
Captains, while Polynices on his ſide endeavoured to 
rivade the Soothſayer Amphiaraus to join with him; 
but whether he foreſaw by his Art the Misfortune that 
was to befal him, or for ſome other Reaſon, he refuſed 
to engage in that Quarrel, while Eripbyle, his Wife and 
Adrafn,*s Siſter, bribed by a Necklace of great Price 
given her by that Prince, wrought ſo effectually as to 
revail upon him to go (a). 

The ſeven principal Leaders in this Expedition were 
therefore Adraſtus, Polynices and Tydeus his two Sons— 
in-law ; Ampbiaraus, Cappaneus, Hippomedon and Par- 
thenopeus, who ſhared among them the Command of 
the T roops that had been levicd in their Dominions. 

While they were in the Way, there befel them an 


Adventure which gave riſe to the Inſtitution of the 


Nemean Games; the Occaſion whereof was this. The 
Argonauts, as I have faid elſewhere, going to the Con- 
queſt of the Golden Fleece, were obliged to put in at 
Lemmos ; and Jaſon before he went to Sea again, left 
there Hvr/i 2 le pregnant of a Son, whom ſhe brought 
forth ſome time after. Hardly was that Princeſs well 
delivered, when the Lemmian Ladies heard by report, 

that King Thoas was ſtill alive, and reigning in the 
Iland of Chios, where Hy} obile had him conveyed to 

2 in ſafety, by which ſhe became ſo odious to thoſe 
Women, that dreading their Fury, ſhe fled to the 
Sca-coaſt, and was there taken and carried off by Pi- 
rates. 

Lycasgus, to whom they ſold her, made her Nurſe 
to his Son Archemorus. As that Prince's Dominions lay 
in the Way by which Aaraſtus's Army paſſed, the 
Greeks found in a Wood that illuſtrious Nurſe, with the 
young Prince whom ſhe was ſuckling. They were 


extremely pinched with Thirſt, and Almoſt all the 


Springs being dried up by the Heat of the Seaſon, they 

prayed her to give them ſome Relief; ſhe did fo, and 

led them to a Fountain which was not far from thence. 

Her Zeal to ſerve them was jo great, that ſhe left the 
| ü young 
e See below the Hiſtory of that celebrated Soothſayer. 
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able to walk the faſter. She ſaw the Greeks drink, and 
gave them a brief Account of her Hiſtory. After ſhe 
was done with it, and had received the Thanks of the 
Leaders of the Army, ſhe returned to the Place where 
ſhe had left the young Prince; but a Serpent had 


ſtung him to death, and he was. juſt at the Point of. 


expiring ; ſhe even heard his laſt Groans as ſhe was 


coming up. The Greeks ſurprized and afflicted with 


this fatal Adventure, flew the DN ya gave the Child 
pompous funeral Obſequics, and according to the 


Uſage of thoſe Times, inſtituted Games in his Honour. 


It was even reſolved that they ſhould aſſemble every 


three Years, or every five Years upon the ſame Occa-. 


ſion. Theſe Games were called Nemean, from the 
Name of Lycurgus's Kingdom, or rather from the 
Fountain near which this Adventure happened. The 
Prize of the Conquerors was a Crown of Parſley, 


After having diſcharged theſe funeral Rites, the. 


Army continued its March, and arrived before Thebes, 
but this firſt Expedition was unfortunate to the Argives. 
The two hoſtile Brothers flew one another in a ſingle 
Combat. Capaneus having mounted the Rampart, was 
overthrown, and died in the Fall, or according to others, 


Was ſtruck dead with Thunder while he was blaſ- 


pheming the Gods (1); the Earth having opened ſwal- 


lowed up Amphiaraus, and all the reſt periſhed in this 


Expedition, except Azraſtus. A great Number of 


Soldiers left their Lives there; Aaraſtus was forced to 


return to Argos without giving them Burial, the Thebans 
not having allowed them to carry away their Bodies. 
In the mean Time, as no body durſt bury them, be- 


cauſe Creon who had aſcended the Throne after Eizeo- 
cles Death, and during Laadamas's Minority, had 


made an Edict againſt their being buried; the Athe- 
nians, who were diſtinguiſhed from other People by 
their Juſtice, diſcharged this Daty to all of them, and 
Theſeus, to whom Aadraſtus had applied for Aſſiſtance, 
forced the King of Thebes to conſent to it; an Event 

ap. = 8 which 
(1) See the Hiſtory of theſe Heroes below. 1922 
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young Archemorus upon the Graſs, that ſhe might be 
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which is the Subject of a fine Tragedy in Euripides. 
Thus ended the Expedition of the ſeven Leaders before 
Thebes. 

To give Light to this Hiſtory, wherein I have fol- 
lowed the Authority of Diodorus Siculus and Pauſanias, 
. I ſhall add, that the firſt of theſe Authors makes no 
mention of a Battle that was fought upon the Banks of 
the River {/menus, where the 7. hehans gave Ground up- 
on the firſt Onſet, and retired into their City, where 
they were immediately beſieged; but as they knew 
better to defend a City, than to fight i in the open Field, 
they made a Sally ſo opportunely upon the Enemy (1), 
that they puſhed them into their Lines, cut them in 
pieces, and gained over them ſo compleat a Victory, 
that Adraſtus was the only one who eſcaped them, as 
has been ſaid, his Horſe Arion having ſaved him. But 
this Victory coſt them dear, and they loſt fo many 
Men, that it came afterwards to be a Proverb; for it 
was uſual to call an Advantage gained over an Enemy 
with the Loſs of much Blood, a Thebai V:iftory. 

Ten Years after this unfortunate Expedition, the 
Sons of theſe Captains undertook to avenge the Death 
of their Fathers; and it is this pron War that is known 
by the Name of the War of the Epigoni, that is, of 
the Deſcendants or Sons of the former. Theſe young 
Princes, marching under the Enſigns of Ther/ander, 
or, according to others, of Memæon the Son of Am- 
Phiaraus, came once more to attack the Thebans; where- - 
in it was not the Argives alone, the Meſſenians and Ar- 
23 as in the former Expedition, that took Arms, 
Corinthians and Megareans would needs alſo join in 
As for the Thebons, they had engaged all their 
er in their Quarrel, and were e powerfully af- 
ſiſted by them. The two Armies having very ſoon 
met, began the Attack upon the Banks of the G as. 
The Fi ght was very obſtinate on either Side; but at 
laſt the Thebans having loft the Day, ſome of them fled 
with Laodamas their General, the reſt threw themſelves 
into Theves, where they were very foon taken by Storm. 
This 

(1) Pauſan. loc. cit. 
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This whole War, ſays Pauſanias, was wrote in Verſe, 
and Callinus, who quotes ſome of thoſe Verſes, makes no 
Difficulty to aſcribe them to Homer, wherein he has been 
followed by ſeveral Authors of great Weight, For my 
Part, TI own, that, next to the Iliad and Odyſſey of 
Homer, I have not ſeen a finer Poem. Irt is em 
that as in the firſt War all the Leaders of the Argives 
died, except Adraſtus, in the Second no Perſon of Di- 
ſtinction fell on their Side, but Egialeus his Son. Such 
were the two firſt Theban Wars, which coſt Greece fo 
much Blood. 

We muſt not forget to obſerve that in the F irſt, 
Tirchas had foretold the Thebans, that if Menætius, the 
Son of Creon, would ſacrifice his Life for the Salvation 
of his Country, all the Enemy's Generals would be 
ſlain. I ſhall not ſay whether this was done with an 
Intention to get rid of that young Prince, or if it pro- 
ceeded from a barbarous Principle of Superſtition, as 
if the Gods had been pleaſed with thoſe who ſacrificed 
themſelves to the Preſervation of their Country; how- 
ever it was, the Prediction gained Credit, and Menæ- 
tins killed himſelf: And as this animated the Courage 
and Hope of the Thebans, they made ſuch a vigorous 
Defence, as to render all the Efforts of their Enemies 
ineffectual, and cut them almoſt all in pieces. 

It was alſo i in the firſt of theſe Wars, that the two 
| hoſtile Brothers, to ſave the Blood of their Subjects, 
fought a Duel, and flew one another. Their Diſſenſion 
had run fo high i in their Life-time, and their Hatred 
was ſo irreconcileable, that it is faid to have laſted even 
after their Death; and it was given out, that the very 
Flames of the Funeral Piles, on which their Bodies were 
burnt, were obſerved to part aſunder; an Effect which, 
tho* natural, was attributed to the mutual Enmity be- 
tween thoſe two Princes, The ſame Thing was alſo 
ſaid to have happened in the Sacrifices that were offered 
to them: For however barbarous and cruel theſe two 
Brothers had been, they were not deemed ee to 
have Heroic Honours paid to them. 

Pau ſa- 
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Pauſanias (1) tells us, that the Place where theſe two 
Princes ſlew one another, was near the Tomb of Me- —— 
netius and Tydeus; and that as a Monument of that ” 
fatal Combat, a Pillar was ſet up there, and a Marble 
Buckler faſtened to it, He adds; I never joined in the | © 
Sacrifices that are performed there, but two Things J | 
learned from Perſons of Credit; the firſt, that the The- 
bans /acrifice to ſeveral other Heroes, but particularly to 
theſe; the other, that while they are burning the Victims 
offered in Sacrifice to. theſe hoſtile Brothers, the Fire and 
Smoak vifibly part aſunder. 

The Learned Know that Callimachus is the firſt who 
advanced this pretended Miracle, and in this he has 
been followed by his Succeſſors, eſpecially by Ovid (a). 
After the Death of Eibeocles, his Son Lacdamas ſuc- 
ceeded him, under the Tutorage of Creon, and it was 
upon his Majority, that the Epigoni attempted the ſe- 
cond Expedition. After the Loſs of the 2 which 
we have been ſpeaking of, he retired into Ilyricum (2), 
with thoſe who were willing to follow him. It was in + 
the ſame Country that Cadius, his Anceſtor, being 
forced to quit Beolia, as has been ſaid in his Hiſtory, 
fixed his Reſidence, and where probably he had ſertled 
ſome Correſpondence with the Thebans, During theſe 
Tranſactions, the Argives, Maſters of Thebes, {et upon 
the Throne Ther/ander, the Son of Polynices. This is 
the fame Ther/ander who was flain by Thelephus in M.. 
fra, when he was going to Troy with the other Greeks. 
As he had highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this Fight, 
he had a Monument erected to him in the City Elea, 
towards the Banks of the Caicus; and even in the Time 
of Pauſanias, there was ſtill to be ſeen, in the public 
Place of that City, a Tomb of Stone, expoſed to the 
* Air, to which the Inhabitants came every Tear 
to . 


60 Beot. 
(% 1p/a {91 dl ſears, tanguam mandetur ad illis, 
Serndi7u; in partes atra fawilla duas. 
oc, memini, quondam feri non poſſe loguebar, 
Et me Battiade Judlice fuſſus erat, 5 
: Triſt. I. 6. Eleg 6. 


(2) Paulan loc. cit. 
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to do Honour to his Memory. After the Death of 
Therſander, the Greeks equipped another Fleet, and 


choſe Peneleus for their Admiral, becauſe the Son of 


Therſander was not then of Age to take the Command; 
but Peneleus again was ſlain by Euripylus the Son of 
Telephus, and then the Thebans owned for their King 
Tiſamenes the Son of Ther/auder and Demonaſſa, who 
was the Daughter of Amphiaraus, The Furies who conti- 
nually haunted the Race of Oedipus and Laius, ſpared 
Fiſamenes, but his Son Antefion was ſo perſecuted by 
them, as to be forced to remove into the Country of 


the Dorians, by the Advice of the Oracle; and the 


Thebans, tired with obeying Princes ſo unfortunate, 


changed the Form of their Government. 


We may remark, before we go farther, that Eſchiles 
enumerates only Seven Leaders in the firſt Expedition, 
which is the Occaſion of the Title of his Tragedy of 
the Seven before Thebes, tho? they were a great many 
more in Number; for, as Pauſanias obſerves (1) the 
moſt. conſiderable of the Argives, Meſſenians, and Ar- 
cadians, were willing to ſhare the Glory of that Enter- 


prize. ” 
CHAP; Ik 
The particular Hiftory of thoſe Chiefs. 


H O' we have ſpoken of thoſe Warriors in ge- 
neral, yet I think it proper to give a more par- 


ticular Account of the chief of them, beginning with 


Amphiaraus. 
The Hiſtory of AMPHIARAUS. 


Amphiaraus was a celebrated Soothſayer of that 


Time, and a Man very conſiderable by Birth, His 


Father was Oicles, deſcended in a right Line from Me- 
lampus; but to ſupport the Reputation he had acquired. 
of having Inſight into Futurity, he was given out to 


be the Son of Apollo and Hypermneſtra. Adraſtus, the 
King of Argos, to whoſe Court he had retired, gave 


Vat IV. O him 
(i) In Corinth. c. 20. 
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him in Marriage his Daughter Eriphyle, who was the 
Cauſe of his Death, and of all the Misfortunes that be- e 
fel his Family afterwards. Whether this famous Sooth- 
ſayer had foreſeen by the Principles of his Art, as Ho- 
mer, Diodorus, Pliny, and Statius will have it, that he 
was to periſh at the War of Thebes, or rather, bein 
afraid to engage in ſo hazardous an Expedition, he did 
all that lay in his Power to prevent his going thither, 
and having departed from the Court of Adraſtus, hid 
himſelf ſo carefully, that it would have been impoſſible 
to diſcover him, but for the Treachery of his Wife, 
who informed Adraſtus, her Brother, of the Place of 
his Retreat. That Princeſs preferred the Preſervation 
of her Country to the Life of her Huſband ; or rather, 
ſhe was bribed by a Necklace of great Value, which 
Aadraſtus, or, according to others, Polynices, gave her, 
to induce her to reveal to him the Secret. Thus Am- 
hiaraus was neceſſitated to go to the War with the 
reſt ; but before he ſet out, he ordered Alcmeon his Son 
to ſlay Eriphyle ſo ſoon as he heard the News of his 
Death. In Fact, he loſt his Life there, as he had fore- 
ſeen; having fallen into a deep Pit in his Return from 
that Expedition, while he was amuſing himſelf in con- 
fidering the Flight of ſome Birds, to draw Omens from 
them (1); which makes Pauſanias fay (2), that the 
Earth had opened and ſwallowed him up with his Cha- 
TIot. | | 
Pindar (3) aſcribes this Death to a ſupernatural 
Cauſe, when he ſays that Jupiter, with a Thunder- 
bolt, plunged him headlong, and his Chariot, into the 
Bowels of the Earth; which happened, according to 
Strabo, in Attica, near Oropus, in a Place named Har- 
ma, or the Chariot: And in Proof of this, that learned 
Author relies upon the Authority of Homer (4). Alc- 
meon, being apprized of his Father's Death, executed 
the cruel Order he had received from him, and flew 
his Mother. Being forced to go to the Court of Phe- 
geus to be expiated from his Crime, according to the 
Manner 
{1) Strabo, 1. 9. (2) In Corinth, c. 33. (3) Nem. 
(4) lliad 1. 2. | 
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Manner of that Age, and at the ſame Time to be de- 
livered from the Furies that perſecuted him, that is, 
from the Stings of his own Conſcience, which allowed 
him no Repoſe, that Prince received him kindly, and 
gave him his Daughter Alpbeſibea in Marriage, to 
whom Alcmeon gave a Preſent of Eriphyle's Necklace; 
but having afterwards divorced her, Callirhoe (a) the 
Daughter of Achelous, at whoſe Court he had Occaſion 
to be, he went and aſked back the Necklace from his 
Brother- in- lw, to whom Alphejibea had given it. They, 
to revenge the Affront, which he had offered to their 
Siſter, laid wait for him in the Way, and aſſaſſinated 
him. The Children whom he had by Calkrhoe (6) re- 
venged his Death, ſo ſoon as they were grown up to 


Manhood, and this is what gave riſe to the Fable of 


the Goddeſs FHlebe's having added to the Number of 
their Years, to put them ſpeedily into a Condition to 
execute that Vengeance, as we read in Ovid (1). Thus 

eriſhed the whole Family of the famous Amphiarans. 

This fatal Necklace, which we have been ſpeaking 
of, and the Gold which the Argive Ladies had given 
to Eriphyle, to induce her to Diſcover her Huſband, 
was the Sourxe of all theſe Misfortunes, according to 
Horace, | 
Contidit Auguris Argivi Domus 
Ob Lucrum demerſa Excidio (c). 

Achelous, conſidering all the Diſaſters had been oc- 
caſioned by that Necklace, depoſited it in the Temple 
of Delphos, Where it was preſerved, until the Tyrants 
carried it away with the other Riches that were kept 
there. Ampbiaraus had acquired a great Reputation, 
Eſchiles, in his Tragedy of the ſeven before Thebes, 
gives a fine Character of him, and at the fame Time 
deplores the Misfortune of the Good, who are often 

| O 2 engaged 

(a) Others give her the Name of Arſinob. 

() They were called Ampbiteres and Acarnan, and ſettled aſter- 
wards in Armenia. | a 

(t) Met. l. 9. | 

(c) Homer, in the Second Book of the Odyſſcy, ſays ſomething 
of this Necklace, on Occaſion of Eriphy/e's Gheſt that appeared io 


| Let. 
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engaged with the Wicked, ſuch as, in his Opinion, moſt 
of thoſe were, who joined i in that War. Amphiaraus 
left four Children, two Sons and two Daughters; the 

two Sons were Alemeon and Amphilochus, who probably 
was then very young, ſince Pauſanias, in his 4 
tion of the Cheſt of the Cypſelides (1), whereon was re- 
preſented the Palace of pc rn. and the Hiſtory of 
his Family, ſays an old Woman, was there ſeen hold- 
ing in her Arms the young Ampbilochus. The two 
Daughters were called Eurydice and Demonaſſa. The 
Poet Aſius, as we read in the fame Author, gives him 
a third Daughter named Alcmena, as was the Mother 
of Hercules. 

Amphiaraus, after his Death, was ranked among the 
Demi-Gods, and honoured accordingly ; if we may be- 
lieve Pauſanias, he was even acknowledged and honour- 
ed as a God (2), and the Oropians, a People of Attica, 
built a Temple to him, which became famous after- 

wards by the Oracles that he delivered there. The 
Author, now quoted, ſpeaks alſo ' of another Temple 
which this new God had at A gos, near which was the 
Tomb of Zriphyle his Wife, and the Chapel of Baton, 
his Relation and Charioteer, who periſhed with him 
when he was ſwallowed up in the Earth. Tho' Phi- 
I:tratus, in the Picture of Amphiaratts, repreſents him 
conducting his Chariot himſelf, 'tis certain, from 
Pau ſanias and others, that Baton ſerved him for Cha- 
rioteer on that Occaſion. He had alſo another Temple 
in Attica (3), near which was a Fountain, which bore 
his Name, and whoſe Water was uſed neither for Sa- 
crifices nor Luſtrations, not ſo much as to waſh Hands; 
but thoſe who believed themſelves cured of ſome Diſ- 
eaſe, by the Aſſiſtance of that God, were obliged to 
throw into it ſome Piece of Geld or Silver; and what 


made that Fountain the Object of Veneration, was, that 


mphiarans, after his Deification, was believed to have 
there role up from under the Earth, We have already 
aid! in the Hiſtory of Oracles (4), that thoſe who re- 


paired 


(1) In Fliac. (2) In Beot. (3) Pauſan. in Attic. 
(4) Vol. I. B. IV. | 
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paired to the Temple he had among the Oropians, af- 
ter having offered up a Sheep, ſtretched the Skin of it 
upon the Ground, and ſlept upon it, expecting that 
the God would inform them in a Dream of what they 
wanted to know; On Occaſion whereof Plutarch tells 
us (1) that in the Time of Xerxes, a Man was ſent to 
Conſult this Oracle in Relation to Mardonius; who 
having fallen aſleep in the Sanctuary, felt ſomething 
puſhing him back with Violence; -and when he would 
not depart, he was ſtruck in the Head with' a Stone ; 
which correſponds -with the tragical End of that Poet, 
whom the Tutor to the Lacedemonian King, who com- 
manded the Grecian Army, flew with a Blow of a Stone. 
We are told of ſo many Prodigies wrought in the Tem- 
ple, which the Thebans had raiſed to > him, that the 
impious Celſus durſt compare that Impoſtor to Jeſus 
Chriſt; which Origen refutes unanſwerably (2), by de- 
tecting the Cheats of the Prieſts, and the other Sources 
of thoſe pretended Miracles (a). 
Jopbon of Gnoſſus, one of thoſe who explained the 
Antiquities of Greece to Pauſanias (3), would needs 
perſuade him that there were many of Anpbiarauss 
Propheſies written in Hexameter Verſe; and among 
others a Reſponſe he had given to the Argives, when 
they went to beſiege Thebes, © For my Part, ſays 
* this Author, I give no Credit to them: whatever 
e pleaſes the People, and has an Air of the marvel- 
% lous, eaſily finds Belief with them, and *tis with 
«« Difficulty they will allow themſelves to be unde- 
© ceived ; but except the Oracles of Apollo which are 
| 4 atteſted by all Antiquity, I don't believe there ever 
«« were any other. All thoſe who took upon them to 
c foretel future Events, were Interpreters of Dreams, 
<« or People who had ſome Skill of the Flight of Birds, 
or of the Entrails of Victims. Tis therefore very 
+ probable that Amphiaraus excelled in the Interpreta- 
0 3 r 


(1) Ceſſation of Oracles. (2) Contra Celſum. 1. 3. 

(a) Virgil, En. I. 7. informs us, that the Oracle of Faunus was 
alſo conſulted by Dreams. 

(3) In Attic. | 
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** tion of Dreams; and what perſuades me of it, is, 
„that now when he is worſhipped as a God, he de- 
<< livers his Reſponſes only by Dreams. Thoſe who 
come to conſult him, begin with Self- purification; 
56 then they ſacrifice not only to Amphiaraus, but to 
£ the other Divinities under whoſe Name his Altar is 
& conſecrated.?? EC 

As according to Pauſanias, Amphiaraus had alſo his 
Tomb at Sparta, which the Sons of Tyndarus had 
raiſed to him, as to their Couſin German, *tis probable, 
that he participated alſo of the Honours paid to thoſe 
Heroes. Nor is it without Reaſon that Pauſanias lays 
Caſter and Pollux were his Couſin Germans; for Am- 
phiaraus was the Son of Oicles and Hypermneſtra the 
Daughter of Theftius. Thus Amphiaraus and the Yun. 
daridæ were the Sons of two Siſters, and conlequently 
Couſin Germans. e 


The Hiſtory of ADRAsSTUS. 


Aadraſtus King of Argos, and Son of Talaus and Ly- 
fianaſſa the Daughter of Polybus King of S., was 
a Prince of great Valour, who acquired a high Reputa- 
tion in the War of Thebes, which he undertook to ſup- 

rt the Rights of Polynmices his Son- in-law. He was, 
as has been ſaid, the only one of the Chiefs who re- 
turned from thence, and he governed with great Equi- 
ty and Juſtice the Kingdom of Argos, and that of S- 
cyon, which Polybus had bequeathed to him, He was 
of ſo ſweet a Diſpoſition and gentle Demeanour, that 
he won the Hearts of all his Subjects, He ſuffered from 
none but Amphiaraus, his Brother-in-law, who had 
obliged him to leave 4265; but he revenged himſelf 
on him afterwards, as has been ſaid, | 

This Prince had ſeveral Children, Cyanipe, Egialea 
whom he gave in Marriage to Diomedes, Argia and 
Deippile who married Polypices and Tydeus by a very 
odd kind of Adventure, Having gone to conſult the 
Oracle of Apolto, he learned that his two Daughters 
were to be married, the one to a Boar, the other to a 
5 Lion; 


* 
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Lion; and ſome Time after, the two Princes now 
named having arrived at his Court, the one covered 
with a Lion's Skin, as being a Theban, and valuing him- 
{elf upon wearing the Equipage of Hercules; the other 
the Son of Oeneus King of Calydon, wearing the Skin 


of a Boar, in Memory of that which Meleager his Bro- 


ther had ſlain z Adraſtus made no Doubt but that this 
was the true Senſe of the Oracle, and gave them his 
two Daughters. After a long and happy Reign, he 
died of Grief, for the Loſs of his Son Egialeus, ſlain 
before Thebes, and was honoured as a Heroe, eſpecially 
at Sicyon, where he had a Temple and Altars. There 
was even eſtabliſhed in Honour of him a ſolemn Feaſt, 
which laſted till the Time of Cliſthenes, the Tyrant of 
Sicyon, Who aboliſhed it in Hatred of the Argives (1). 
Thus is the Story told by Herodotus : Cliſtbenes, Prince 
of Sicyon the Enemy of the Argives, having reſolved 
to demoliſh the Tomb of that Prince, the Prieſteſs 
whom he went to conſult endeavoured to diſſuade him 
from it. He did not appear openly to oppoſe the Ora- 
cle; but he accompliſhed his Purpoſe by this Expedient; 


he ſent to Thebes to demand the Body of Menalippus the 


{worn Enemy of Adraſtus; and having interred him in 
the Tomb of the Kings of Sicyon, built a Temple to 
him, to which he transferred the Worſhip and Cere- 
monies that were celebrated in Honour of Auraſtus (2), 
who, he thought, would in Time be forgotten for Me- 
nalippus. 

So many Fables have been uttered about the famous 
Horſe of Adraſtus, named Arion, that I muſt needs ſay 
a Word or two of him in this Place. Servius and Pro- 
bus will have it, that he was the ſame with that which - 
Neptune had produced with a Blow of his Trident, near 
Athens : Pauſanias aſſerts (3), that he was the Son of 
that God, and Ceres, or of the Wind Zephyr, and a 


Harpy, as may be ſeen in Quintus Calaber: We are 


told farther, that the Nereids fed him, and that he 
ſometimes was employed in drawing the Chariot of 
Neptune, who gave him afterwards to Copreus King of 
- 4 O 4 Aliartum, 

(1) Herodot. L. 5. (2) Idem L. 4. (3) L. 8. 
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Aiartum, as we learn from the Scholiaſt upon Homer 
(1). He again made a Preſent of him to Hercules, who 


made Uſe of him againſt Cygnus the Son of Mars, | 


and gave him to Adraſtus. This Horſe is faid to have 
lad the Feet of his Right Side like thoſe of a Man, 
and allo to have had the Uſe of Speech (2). All this, 
when ſtrip*d of Hyperboles, means no more, than that 
Adraſtus had a very fine Horſe, which had been in the 
Poſſeſſion of ſeveral Maſters. No Doubt, what made 
them give him Nep:une for his Father, was becauſe that 
God was reputed the firſt who broke Horſes; and thoſe 
who make him the Son of Zephirus, had a Regard to 
his Swiftneſs, or rather to the fabulous Opinion which 
Virgil ſpeaks of in his Georgics, namely, that Mares are 
impregnated by turning towards the Wind; and I pre- 
ſume we are in like Manner to explain what Homer ſays 
(3) of Ericbiboniuss Horſes, of thoſe of Achilles, and 
others, that were believed to be of divine Extraction. 
The Hiftory of AN TIGON E. 
Creon, the Brother of Jocaſta, having ſeized the 
Crown of Thebes, after the Death of the two irrecon- 
cileable Brothers, had given expreſs Orders not to bury 
either the Body or the Aſhes of Polynices (4); but Au- 
tigone, his Sifter, went out of the City by Night, and 
performed to him that laſt Duty. The King was in- 
formed next Day, that ſome body had diſobeyed his 
Cirders, and to find out who it was, he ordered the 
Body to be again dug up, and his Guards to watch It. 
The next Night the Princeſs was taken by Surprize, as 
ſne was coming to bewail her Brother's Misfortune, 
and was brought before the King, who commanded 
her to be buried alive; but ſhe prevented fo terrible a 
Death by ſtrangling herſelf. Prince Hemon, her Lover, 
Killed himſelf in Deſpair (5), and Eurydice, her Mo- 
ther, not being able to ſurvive ſo many Cataſtrophes of 
Woe, likewiſe 222225 her own. Executioner. This 


Event 
(1) 3 = fourth Iliad. (2) Propert. L. 2. Eleg. laſt. 
13) Iiad L. 2. _ (4) Sophoc. Trag. of N Philoſt, Ge. 


{5) He was the Son of Creon. 
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Event is the Subject of a fine Tragedy of Sopbocles, 
which made ſuch a deep Impreſſion upon the Athenians, 
at the firſt Repreſentation of it, that they rewarded 
the Author with the Government of Samos. | 

This is not the only Heroic Action which the War 
of Thebes furniſhes us with. When The/eus conferred 
magnificent Funeral Obſequies upon thoſe who had died 
before that City, the Body of Capanexs was not al- 
lowed to be buried with the reſt, becauſe he had been 
Thunder-ſtruck, and was conſidered as a Monſter of 
Impiety, who by his Blaſphemies had drawn down up- 
on himſelf the Wrath of Heaven (a), and a Funeral 
Pile was made for him by itſelf. His Wife Evadye, 
the Daughter of Yphis, having dreſſed herſelf in her 
fineſt Cloaths, went up to a Rock, at the Foot of 
which they were burning the Body of her: Huſband, 
and from thence threw herſelf 1 — the midſt of the 
Pile, to mingle her Aſhes with thoſe of a Spouſe who 
had always been dear to her (1): I ſhall give his Hi- 
ſtory in a few Words. 


The Hiſtory of Ca PAN Rus. 


Capaneus, one of the ſeven Leaders of the Army of 
the Argives, was brave and couragious, but of a fierce 
and impetuous Valour. He was "the firſt that ſcaled 
the Walls of Thebes; but his Attempt ſucceeded ill, he 
was overthrown with Stones, and died upon the Ram- 
part, *Tis probable, that in his Life-time he had 
ſhewed little Reſpect to the Gods, which perhaps gave 
Occaſion to ſay that he had been Thunder-fſtruck, as 
a Puniſhment for his Impiety. Statins paints him fa. 
rious and outrageous, and puts into his Month a Thou- 
ſand Blaf phemics and Extravagancies: He is the As Hilles 
of the Thebaid; bating only that this Poet, Who de- 
ſigned to draw his Character after that of Homer, had 

I neither 


(a) Pliny, L. 2. C. 54. poſitively ſays it was forbid to burn the 
Bodies of thoſe who had been Thunder- ſtruck, and that they were 


only allowed Burial: Cremari fas non eft; condi terra Religio tra- 
didit. 


(1) Euripid. in Sup. Philoſt. upon Evadne. 
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neither fo fine nor ſo juſt an Imagination as the Greek, 
Beſides, this Author departs both from Eſchiles and 
Euripides, who have given no ſuch Character of Ca- 

paneus; which verifies what I have already faid more 
than once, that the firſt Poets come nearer Hiſtorical 
Truth, than thoſe who were later. To this Effect, 


Euripides ſpeaks of him in his Suppliants. He was, 


e fays that Poet (1), a rich Man, but without Pride 

« a Lover of Simplicity, a Stranger to that fooliſh 
«< Vanity which Plenty inſpires; ſober, moderate, and 
< Deſpiſer of thoſe whom he ſaw abandon themſelves 
<« to Feaſting and Gaiety ; being perſuaded that Vir- 
ce tue and high living are two Things incompatible: 
« A Man of Honour, a faithful Friend, particularly 
« towards the abſent; candid, courteous, and com- 
« plaiſant; a ſtrict Obſerver of his Word, even to- 
te wards Slaves.“ 

As the ſame Poet goes on in this Paſſage to draw 
«the Characters of the other Leaders in that Expedition, 
J cannot do better than continue to copy him. The 
« next, continues he, is Ezheocles, a young Heroe, 
<< not bleſt with many of the Gifts of Fortune, but 
* crowned with Honour in Argolis; ſo diſintereſted 
in the Services he did his Country, that he could 
never be prevailed on to receive any Reward, even 
& from his Friends, for Fear of corrupting his Inte- 
< grity, be it ever ſo little, and of bringing himſelf 
“under Obligations by Gifts. He bore a Hatred to 
all bad Members of Society, but never allowed him- 
t ſelf to hate the Society itſelf; and he diſtinguiſhed 
« between the Commonwealth, and thoſe who ren. 
* dered it odious by Male-Adminiſtration, | 

« The third is Hippomedon, who from his earlieſt 
* Years had the Strength of Mind to trample upon 
«© Effeminacy and Valuptuouſneſs, giving himſelf up 
* to the Employments of a Country Life; living 
„ hardily, and inuring his Body to the laborious Ex- 
* erciſes of Riding, Hunting, and the Bow, with a 
« View to make himſelf a Warrior ſerviceable to his 
Country, | | Pats 


(1) Act. iv. 
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pParibenopeus, the Son of Atalanta, is the fourth. 
« Having his Education in Argolis tho? an Arcadian, 
4 he had the Talent of pleaſing the Citizens and the 
State by his gracious Behaviour, his Sweetneſs and 
« Modeſty ; averſe to all wrangling, and whatever be- 
<« ſpoke an over-bearing Temper of Mind, a Thing 
<< ſo inſupportable in a Citizen, eſpecially in a Stranger. 
„With Sword in Hand he defended our Intereſts more 
like an Argive than a Foreigner, Tho? he was the 
5 Idol of the fair Sex, he was never known to depart 
6 from the Modeſty of his Age, nor to ſtain his Vir- 
e tue. 

«© As to Tyders, he deſerves a high Encomium, which 
<« ſhall give in a Word or two. He was a much bet- 
« ter Warrior than an Orator. Being accompliſhed 
<« in all the Stratagems of War, tho? inferior to his 
* Brother Meleager in other Parts of Knowledge, he 
„ was nothing ſhort of him in the Art of War, and 
<* the only Science he profeſſed was that of Arms. 
«© Ambitious of Glory, full of Ardour and Courage; 
«© who had a Contempt of Money, tho? rich; and tho? 
<« no eloquent Speaker, performed many glorious At- 
<« chievements that ſpoke for him. From theſe Sket- 
ches we will no longer be ſurprized that ſuch Heroes 
e fought before Thebes till they all died upon the 
Spot.“ A . | 


The Hiſtory of TiRts1As. 


Though Tirgſas is not mentioned in this War, yet 
as he was a celebrated Soothſayer, and flouriſhed at 
Fhebes, at the ſame Time with Amphiaraus, I thought 
proper to give his Hiſtory a place here. Trre/as the 
Son of Everus and Cariclo, devoted himſelf, according 
to the Manner of thoſe Times, to the Science of Augu- 
ries, wherein he ſucceeded ſo well, that he acquired a 
high Character, and was reputed an able Soothſayer. 
The Thebans put ſo much Faith in all his Predictions, 
that he obliged them to repair, after the Loſs of their 
City, to a Corner of Beotig; but as expert as he _ 

6 
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were of different Sexes. 
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he had not foreſeen that this Retreat was to prove fa- 
tal to himſelf. He loſt his Life by drinking the 


Water of the Fountain of Tilphoſa (1). As this Di- 


viner lived very long (a), and grew blind, he gave 
a Handle to two ridiculous Fables: The one, that 
he had loſt the Uſe, of his Sight, for having ſeen 
Minerva in the Bath, as Pherecides ſays; and this Au- 
thor adds, that as a Compenſation the Goddeſs con- 
ferred upon him the Gift of Prophecy; the other, that 
it was Juno had inflicted this Puniſhment upon him, be- 


cauſe he had decided the Queſtion againſt her in fa- 


vour of Jupiter, whether the Man or the Woman had 
moſt Pleaſure in Marriage, as we learn from Ovid and 
Hyginus, who alſo inform us, that Jupiter to make him 
amends for the Loſs of his Eyes, made him the greateſt 
Prophet of his Time. 

Haeſiod (2) relates how Tirgſias changed his Sex, for 
having ſtruck with his Rod upon Mount Cyllene, two 
Serpents as they were in Copulation; and he adds that 
he reſumed his Sex at the end of ſeven Years, after 
having ſtruck them a ſecond Time; a Fable whereof 
I fee no other Foundation, but that the famous Thebar 
had wrote upon the Prerogatives of both Sexes. We 
may however adopt the Opinion of ſome Authors, that 
this pretended Change of Sex, was founded upon the 
Doctrine taught by this famous Soothſayer, who valued 
himſelf upon his great Skill in Aſtronomy, namely 
that the Stars not only were animated, which was a 
Notion pretty common in that Time, but alſo that they 

We may obſerve that the Devil had taken upon him 
in that Time to imitate the Conduct of God; for as 
in the Age we are now upon, which anſwers to the 
Time of the firſt Judges and Samuel, there were many 


Prophets or Scers among the Jets, ſo we find ſeveral 


Soothſayers among the Gentiles ; Amphiaraus at Argos, 
Trrefias at Thebes, and not long after the famous Cal. 


ö (1) It is in Beotia. 33 | 
(4) Some ſay he lived five Generations, and more. 


(2) Theog. 


chas 


R 
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chas and Mopſus, Helenus the Son of Priam, and Caf- 

ſandra his Siſter, and many others whoſe Names we 
have in Clemens Alexandrinus (1). *Tis true the deteſt- 


able Study of Magic which Orpheus had brought from 
Egypt was then in vogue, and as the Times were very 


| ſuperſtitious, the Diviners and falſe Prophets were con- 


ſulted upon every Occaſion. 

I faid at the Beginning of this Chapter, The Are of 
that the firſt Theban War happened about rig "OO 
ten Years after the Conqueſt of the Arg 
aauts ; and conſequently twenty-five Years before the 
taking of Troy; thus that of the Epigoni will fall upon 
the fifteenth Year before the Deſtruction of that City, 
and but five Years before the Siege was undertaken. 
Every thing conſpires to ſupport this Ara ; the ſame 
Heroes are at both theſe Wars; and ſome of their 
Sons; and Ther/ander the Son of Polynices, imbarked a 
few Years after for Troy, and was ſlain in Myſia, as has 
been ſaid. Hercules, who died not till ſome Years after 
the Expedition to Colchis, was dead before the firſt of 
theſe two Wars, and Theſeus ſtill alive, ſince he per- 
formed the laſt Duties to the Argives who loſt their 
lives there. Now we know that the latter died not long 
before the Siege of Troy, and conſequently very ſoon 
after theſe two Wars. Achelous King of Etolia, who 
had given his eldeſt Daughter in Marriage to Hercales, 
was ſtill alive, and diſpoſed of his Daughter Eriphyle, 


to Alcmeon the Son of Ampbiaraus. In a Word, all 
the Synchronitms that can be deduced from the Heroes 


living in that Period of Time, being ſo many Proofs 
that the two Wars, whereof I have given the Hiſtory, 
were prior to that of Troy, and poſterior to that of 
the Centaurs, to the Expedition to Colchis, and to the 
Hunting of Cahdon, prove at the ſame Time, that we 
mult neceſſarily place them both in the Years I have 
now. marked, and I know no ſolid Objection can be 
raiſcd againſt theſe Aras. For once more, we have 
nothing elle to guide us in the Hiſtory of an Age ſo 
remote from the Ancients themſelves who firſt make 

| e mention 

(1) Strom. I. 1. 
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mention of it, but the Method of Synchroniſms and 
Generations. Now if we read all the Hiſtorians, My- 
thologiſts and Poets, we ſhall find in them theſe Syn- 
chroniſms and Generations ſuch as I have ſtated them. 

' Laſtly, to finiſh the Hiſtory of the heroic Ages, it 
remains that I ſpeak of the Siege of Troy, of all the 
Springs of that Expedition, of its concomitant Effects, 
and of what was conſequent upon it. 


BOOK V. 


The Hiſtory of the Trojan Mar, and 
of thoſe who gorned in it. 


E come now to what is undoubtedly the moſt 
celebrated Event of the fabulous and heroic 
Age, and what we may alſo call the laſt, 


W 


ſince from thence to the hiſtorical Age, nothing of 


Importance happened in Greece, but the Wars of Her- 
cules's Deſcendants againſt Eurytheus, and at length 
their Entrance into the Peloponneſus. I added, the moſt 


celebrated, by reaſon of the Number and Quality of 


thoſe who took part therein, as well on the ſide of the 
Grecians as of the Trojans. Thus this Event deſerves 
to be conſidered in all the Length I ſhall give it, ſince 
the Hiſtory thereof being fully laid open, throws a great 
Light upon the Obſcurity of an Age ſo remote from 
us, and is of all others the moſt proper to make us 
acquainted with the State of Greece in that Period of 
Time, its different Kingdoms, its Strength, and the 
principal Families whereof it was compoſed. 

As this famous Expedition of the Greeks againſt 4/a 
always appeared conſiderable, ſeveral Ancients have 
ſpoke of it; and Homer alone would have rendered it 

1 immortal. 
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immortal. He it is I put at the Head of thoſe whoſe 
Authority I ſhall make uſe of in recounting the chief 
Adventures thereof, To that great and remarkable 
Poet I join Virgil, who in the ſecond Book of his Ezerd, 
has deſcribed the taking of that City, and is ſo very 
full and particular upon the Head, that it is plain he 
had conſulted Works which are not now extant. In 
reading him we ſeem tranſported as it were to Troy, 
made ſo well acquainted with its very Streets and prin- 
cipal Palaces, that we could even go thro* it without 
loſing our Way. We have alſo for our Guides Quintus 
Calaber, who tho* more modern than Virgil, and 
doubtleſs of leſs Authority, yet leis us know ſome Cir- 
cumſtances in relation to this War, which we ſhould 
ſeek for elſewhere in vain. Coluthus and Triphiodorus, 
who have treated the ſame Subject, have alſo been of 
great Uſe to me, and I have not even neglected Dittys 
of Crete, nor Dares the Phrygian; not that I think 
either of them was in the Time of that War, as their 
Works ſet forth; but the former is at leaſt of Anti- 
quity enough to have examined Originals that are now 
loſt. Titus Livius and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus have 
not been uſeleſs to me, no more than the 1iac Table, 
an ancient Work whereof I ſhall give a more particular 
Account afterwards, as alſo ſome Bas-Reliefs and ſeveral 
Medals. To theſe Helps, I have joined thoſe that 
may be drawn from the Deſcription Pauſanias gives of 
Polygnotus's Paintings, ſome whereof repreſented ſe- 
veral Particularities of the taking of Troy. Theſe are 
the Sources whence I have taken all that is to be the 
Subject of the two following Books; adding to them, 
according to the Scheme I laid down in this Mytholo- 
gy, an Explanation of the Fables that are interwove 
into the Thread of this Hiſtory, which abounds with 
more of them than any other 1n all Antiquity. | 


The Original of this War. 


As it is a Hiſtory I write and not a Poem, I 
ſhall not imitate Homer, who begins his jad with the 
N Wrath 


— — — 
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Wrath of Achilles; that is, with an Incident which 


happened not till the Beginning of the laſt Year of the 


Siege of Troy. We ſhall aſcend up to the Source of 


this War, and trace it, ab ovo, according to Horace's 


Expreſſion (1); examine what were the Cauſes 


thereof. | N 
Virgil, who according to the uſual Practice of the 


Poets, reſolves all into the Intervention of the Gods, 


per Deorum ambages, ſays that Juno, provoked at the 
Judgment of Paris, and the Rape of the Phrygian 
Ganymede, took Revenge upon the Trojans, and that 
we are to look for no other Cauſe of the Deſtruction 
of their Capital but the Wrath of the Gods (a); the 
whole founded upon a fabulous Tradition which we 
muſt firſt relate, and then conſider what may have 
given riſe to it. 

Jupiter enamoured of Thetis the Siſter of Lycomedes 
King of Scyros, having learned from Prometheus, that 
according to the Oracle of Themis, the Child to be born 
of that Princeſs was to be more powerful than his Fa- 
ther, reſigned her to Peleus the Son of Eacus. To 
make the Ceremony of their Marriage the m̃ore ſolemn, 
all the Gods were invited to it, none being excepted 
but the Goddeſs Diſcord. She, highly diſobliged at this 
Affront, found a Way to be ſignally revenged, by 
throwing a golden Apple into the midſt of that auguſt 
Aſſembly, with this Inſcription, For ihe moſt Beautiful. 
We may eaſily judge there was none of the Goddeſſes, 


who did not lay claim to the Poſſeſſion of a Preſent 


not ſo conſiderable for the Matter of it, as for being 
made the Prize of Merit. However, they were moſtly 
ſo equitable as to reſign their Pretenſions to Juno, Mi- 
nerva, and Venus. Theſe three Goddeſſes forthwith 
demanded Judgment, The Affair was of a dclicate 
Nature, and Jupiter himſeælf not daring to decide the 


(1) Art. Poet. | 

(a, Manet alta mente repoſt um 
Fudicium Paridis, ſpreteque infuria forme, En. I. 1. 
= = - =- Verum inclementia Divum 


Has evertit opes, flernitque a culmine Trojam. 
: Aneid. lib. 2. 


Controverſy, 


t 
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Controverſy, thought fit to ſend them (1), under the 
Conduct of Mercury, to Mount Ida in Phrygia, to have 
the Deciſion of a Shepherd named Paris, in reputa- 
tion for being a very competent, and at the ſame 
Time a very equitable Judge in thoſe Matters. The 
Goddeſſes appeared before him in their gayeſt Dreſs, 
and we may reaſonably conjecture that they neglected 
no Art that might ſet off and give a Heightening 
to their Charms. A. 1 

In order to gain the good Will of their Judge, and 
engage him each in her own Favour; they made him 
the moſt flatteting Promiſes; Juno, whoſe Power ex- 
tended over all Thrones and Scepters, ſoothed him wit 
the Proſpect of immenſe Power and Riches, if he woul 
adjudge the Prize to her. Minerva promiſed him Vir- 
tue, as the moſt ſubſtantial Good, and Venus aſſured him, 
that if he would decide in her Favour, ſhe would make 
him Maſter of the fineſt Woman in the World. 

Paris, put to a Nonplus, and being determined not 
to pronounce Sentence till he had fully examined into 
the Merits of the Cauſe; demanded of them a Condi- 
tion at which the Modeſty of Juno and Minerva were 
at firſt alarmed z but what may not that Sex be 
brought to, in order to diſplay that conſcious Excel- 
lence which their Hearts are fo ardently ſet upon (a)? 
At length he pronounced in Yenus's Favour. She was 
actually the greateſt Beauty of the threez and probably 
the Promiſe ſhe had made him, was more to his Taſte 
than either Riches or Virture. | 
After this Judgment, Juno and Minerva wreak'd 
all their Spite upon Paris, ſwearing that they would 
take Vengeance not only upon their Judge, but upon 
Priam his Father; and upon the Trojan Empire whoſe 
Ruin was determined; but he minded nothing but the 
Promiſe made him by Venus. Some time after having 
occaſion to go into Greece, for Reaſons that ſhall be 

Vol. IV; * r 
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(1) Hygin. Ovid, Coluthus, &c-- ⁵ s | 
) We may ſee this whole Narrative in Coluthus, Of the Rape of 
| Helen, and in Lucian. The lack Table confirms what theſe Au- 

thors ſay, as alſo a Medal of Morel, repreſenting the thice Gods . 
defies quite naked in the Preſence of their Judge. 
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given afterwards, he ſtaid ſome Time at Sparta during 
the Abſence of Menelaus; whom the Affairs of his 
Brother Agamemnon had called to Argos, and having 
captivated the Heart of Helen the greateſt Beauty of 
her Time, carried her off, and thereby kindled the 
War which 1 am going to deſcribe. 

Tho' this whole Narration appears a mere Fiction, it 
wants not however ſome Foundation. The learned 
Meziriac relates (1), upon the Authority of Suidas, 
Cedrenus, and ſeveral others of the Ancients, that at 
the Nuptials of Thetis and Peleus, which were cele- 
brated with all poſſible Magnificence, the Princes and 
and Princeſſes who were invited thither, aſſumed for 
that Day the Names of Gods and Goddeſſes; much in 
the ſame Way as at our Village-Feſtivals, eſpecially at 
that of the Kings, the Country-People plume them- 
ſelves with the Names of Princes and their Miniſters; 
and this is the more probable, that the Feaſt given on 
occaſion of that Marriage was called afterwards the 
Banquet of the Gods. Peleus affected to aſſume the 
Name of Nereus, becauſe Thetis his Spouſe bore that of 
one of the Nereids, A Foreſt on Mount Pelion, near 
Chriron's Cave was made choice of for the Place of the 
Entertainment (a). During the Feaſt there aroſe ſome 
Diſſenſion among the Ladies about Beauty, which was 
the Source of no ſmall Diſorder. Several Princes took 


. 


pe ia it, either in behalf of their Wives, or of their 


iſtreſſes. . : 
This Conteſt not being likely to be eaſily decided, 
tis very probable that at laſt it was found neceſſary to 
refer it to one of the Princes who was at the Feaſt, and 
whoſe Judgment diſobliged thoſe againſt whom it was 
pronounced. Some Poet finding this an entertaining 
Subject, made a Poem upon it, wherein under the Idea 
of the Gods and Goddeſſes, whoſe Names the Gueſts 
had aſſumed, he gave a happy Deſcription of this Ad- 
. | venture, 

(1). Epiſtle of Briſeis to Achilles. | 

(a) This Fact repreſented upon a Marble is quoted by Pichius; 
there ſeveral of the Gods are knowable by their Symbols, and Chiron 

Who has the half of his Body out of the Cave, | 
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venture, and invented ſeveral fabulous Circum ſtances 


proper to embelliſh it. The Reaſon why they have 


wrought into it the Judgment of Paris who was of 
Pbrygia, while the Feat was celebrated in Theſſaly, is, 


as we learn from Cedrenus and Suidas, becauſe Paris re- 


duced, for Reaſons to be given in his Hiſtory, to keep 


Flocks upon Mount Ida, compoſed a Poem upon the 
Goddeſs Venus, wherein he preferred her Beauty to that 
of Pallas and Juno, which gave riſe to the Fable. To 
which we may add that Paris, a Man of Genius and 


of great Equity, had often been choſen by the Shep- 
herds of Mount Ida for the Umpire in their Quarrels; 


which contributed not a little to make him paſs for 


the Judge of the three Goddeſſes. It will be ſaid theſe 


are only Conjectures; but in Facts of this Nature, what 


direct Proofs can be given? And is it not allowable, 


by reducing ancient Fictions to human Probability, to 
underſtand them in the ſame Senſe, as we would a 
Work compoſed by ſome Poet at this Day upon a ſimi- 
lar Subject. : 3 
Euſebius explains this Fiction with ſome little Variation, 
by ſaying that while Helen diſputed the Prize of Beauty 
with two other Grecian Ladies, Paris judged in her Fa- 
your ; that ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be carried off, and 
that this had given riſe to the Fable of che Judgment 


of the three Goddefſes, But what Proots does he 


rely upon ? This is what he has not told us. There is 
even more probability in what we are told by ſome Au- 


thors, that it is founded upon a Dream of Paris, where- 


in that Prince thought he ſaw the three Goddeſſes ap- 
pealing to him for his Judgment of their Beauty; and 


he decided in favour of Venus, who promiſed him the 
fineſt Woman in Aa. Dreams were conſidered as 
Revelations ; thus he wanted no more, according to the 
Remark of Dares the Phrygian, to determine him to 


accept the Command of the Fleet which his Father was 
going to ſend into Greece to demand Hefone's Eſtate, 


in hope of a Conqueſt more charming than that of his 
 Aunt's Effects, N : 
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Be that as it will, Antiquity ſeems to have underſtood 
literally the Story of the Judgment of Paris, and we 
have in Spon (1) a fine Medal, ſtruck under Antoninus 
Pius, on which are repreſented the three Goddeſſes 
now mentioned, on the Summit of a Mountain, with 
Paris led by Mercury: Venus only is ſeen naked Mi. 
nerua and Juno are ſtill dreſſed. 

Tho? I am no Partiſan to allegorical Explications, 
there are ſome ſo ingenious that I cannot chooſe but 
take Notice of thetn, According to ſome Mytholo- 
giſts, this Fiction is nothing but an Emblem of the 
Myſtery of the Creation, or, to conform myſelf to the 
uſual Language of the Pagans upon this Subject, of 
the Chaos, and the Manner in which the World was 
formed out of it. The Gods aſſembled at the Mar- 
riage of Thetis and Peleus, who breathe nothing but 


Joy and Pleaſure, repreſent the Efforts of fertile Na- 


ture, to produce the Earth out of Chaos. Diſcord 
thwarts her by a thouſand Obſtacles and Artifices which 
ſhe alone can contrive, and this Diſcord is nothing but 
the jarring Confuſion of the Elements, always counter- 


acting one another. Paris at length is entruſted with 
oO D 


the fatal Apple, and he without Heſitation adjudges it 


to Venus who is the Goddeſs of Reconciliation, of Har- 
mony, and laſtly, of Generation; by her means all be- 
gin to be unravelled; all begin to breathe, and live. 


This, according to the Mythologiſts, is the true Rea- 


ſon why the Ancients reckoned Love the firſt and eldeſt 
of all the Gods. . 


CHAP. 1 
The true Cauſe of the Rape of Helen. 


HE Queſtion is, ſetting aſide all Fiction, to find 
out the true Cauſe of the Rape of Helen, where- 
of the Trojan War, and the total Overthrow of Priam's 

Kingdom were the fatal Conſequences. 
Here I ſhall not inſiſt on the ancient Jealouſy men- 
tioned by Herodotus between the Greeks and the A/ia- 
| ticks, 

(1) Recherc, curieuſ. Diſſ. 245 
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ticks, upon account of mutual Rapes for which no Sa- 
tisfaction had been given. The latter had carried off 
Jo, even in the Port of Argos; and the former, Medea; 
which inflamed Paris, ſays the Author now quoted, 
with a Deſire to travel into Greece, there to carry off 
a Wife, preſuming he would be as little called to an 
Account for it, as others had been for former Rapes. 
But between the Houſe of Priam, and that of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus his Brother, there was a heredi- 
tary Hatred. Tantalus had formerly carried off or 
deſtroyed Ganymede; now this Tartalus the Father of 
Pelops, was Agamemnon's great Grandfather, and Gany- 
mede great Uncle to Priam (a): After the following 
Manner did that Affair happen. Treas King of Troy, 
having made ſeveral Conqueſts upon his Neighbours, 
ſent his Son Ganymede accompany'd with ſome of his 
Friends (5) into Lydia, to offer Sacrifices in a Temple 
conſecrated to Jupiter. Tantalus not knowing the 
King of Troy's Intention, took theſe Perſons for Spies, 
and having apprehended the young Ganymede, clap*d 
him up in Priſon, where he grieved himſelf to Death 


for the Inſult offered him, and Tantalus ſent back to 


Troy the reſt of his Retinue, after giving that Prince a 
magnificent Funeral (c). Others are of Opinion that 
he kept him at his Court, and as Tantalus was reputed 
the Son of Fupiter and Pluto the Daughter of the 
Ocean, that he himſelf took the Sirname of Zupzter, and 
made his Priſoner officiate as his Cup-bearer, which 
gave rife to the Fable of the Rape of that Prince by 
Jupiter; or rather this Rape of Jupiter transformed 
into an Eagle, denotes Ganymede's untimely Death, and 
the Swiftneſs with which the ſhort Courſe of his Life 
had paſſed away, As the King of Lydia had made him 


ſerve for his Cup-bearer, this perhaps is what gave the 


| 1 Poets 
(a) Hyginus is miſtaken in making Ganymede the Son of Erich. 


thonius. | 

(5) His Retinue conſiſted of fifty Perſons. 

(e) Suidas, Cedrenus, Euſebius, &c. Herodian ſays this young 
Prince was ſlain by his Brother in ſome remote Place, and that he 
afterwards decreed divine Honours to him, giving out that 7apiter 
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Poets a Handle to ſay that the Gods had placed him 
among the Stars, where he forms the Sign of Aqua- 
rius (a). | . | | 
Whatever be in that, there aroſe upon this Occaſion 
a long War between Tros and Tarntalys, and after their 
ath us the Son of Tros, continued it againſt Pelops 
the Son of Tartalus, and obliged him to quit the King- 
dom, and return to Oenomaus King of Piſa, whoſe 
Daughter. he married, and had by her a Son named 
Atrens, thus we may ſuppoſe that Paris, the great 
Grandion of 14s, Ganymede*s Brother, raviſhed Helen by 
a kind of Repriſals againit Menelaus, the great Grand- 
ſon of Ganymede's Raviſher. | | 
There was beſides an Antipathy between the Phry- 
gians and Greeks of a later Date. Hercules, as has been 
faid, had taken and ſacked, about thirty-five Years be- 
fore, the City Troy, and carried off Heſoue, whom he 
had reſigned to Telamon, and put Laomedon io death: 
And tho? he had left the Kingdom to Priam, the latter 
ſtill remembered the Injury done to his Family: Thus 
we need not be ſurprized, if Paris in revenge ſought 
to carry off a Grecian Woman; this ſort of Revenge 
was very common in that Age, Ir is commonly be- 
lieved that Priam ſent that Prince to Telamon®s Court, 
either to ſee his Aunt, or rather to take Poſſeſſion of 
her Eſtate. Paris during this Expedition viſited the 
principal Cities of Greece, and having ftaid ſome time at 
the Court of Menelaus King of Sparta, fell in love with 
Helen, the moſt beautifui Princeſs of that Time, and 
was beloved by her in his turn; and taking Ad vantage 
of the Huſband's Abſence (%), raviſhed her and carried 
her to Troy; or, according to Herodotus, being forced 
by contrary Wind to land in Zgypr, Proteus detained 
| Helen; 


(a) Hegefara v, Hyginus tells us, ſays it is Deucalion forms the 
Sign of Aguarius, upon Account of the Deluge that happened under 
his Reign; or, according to Eubulus, it is Cecrops who, before the 
Uſe of Wine, imployed Water in Sacrifices. Hygin. Poet. Aſtron, 


® 


19. | 

() Difys.of Crete, Lib. ro. ſays he went to Crete to ſhare 
Atreus's Eſtate : Dares ſays Paris found Helen in the Iſland of 
Cythera. ; : | 


ſequently more neceſſary upon this Occaſion. 
3 | 
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Helen; but we ſhall give a full Account of this Ad- 
venture in the Hiſtory of that Princeſs. 


CHAP, MM. 
Of the War that enſued upon this Rape. 


S moſt of the Wars of that Time uſually happen- 

ed upon occaſion of like Injuries, the Greeks pre- 
pared themſelves in good Earneſt to revenge the Inſult 
offered to one of their Kings; but that they might 
not be too precipitant, but render the Troans quite in- 
excuſeable, they were willing to try firſt the Way of 
Negociation, and therefore ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Priam (1), to prevail upon him to repair this Injury 
the Embaſly was fruitleſs, and Priam made no other 
Anſwer to the Deputies, but that they had. no Reaſon 
to expect Redreſs, they who had made no Satisfaction 
for the Injury they had done to Æetes, for the Rape 
of Medea his Daughter, and ſtill more lately for that 
of his own Siſter He/one, The Greeks, provoked at 
this Anſwer, were now bent on taking Revenge by 
force of Arms, and the War was heartily refolved upon. 


For that End a general Aſſembly of the States of 


Greece was held at Argos, or rather at Mycene, where 
reigned Agamemnon the Brother of Menelaus, and the 
moſt powerful Prince in rec (a); or if we may be- 
lieve one of the moſt learned Men of our Time (2), 
at Lariſſa the Court of Peleus the Father of Achilles, 
a Prince more powerful by Sea than the reft, and con- 


The 


(1) Herodot. loc. cit. | 

(a) I put the Reader in mind once for all, that when in this 
Hiitory of Greece we ſpeak of powerful Kings, Monarchies, Ce. 
it is 10 be underſtood in compariſon of their Neighbours ; for in 
reality they were but very petty Princes, whoſe Dominions were of 
ſmall Extent, and often confined to their Capital, and ſome other 
Towns and Villages at no great Diſtance. Argolis itſelf which 
formed thoſe of Jgamemnon, was a very ſmall Country, and there 
are ſeveral Eſtates in France, more conſiderable by the Deſmeſns. 
that depend upon them, than this Kingdom was. 
(] Father Hardouin, Apol. d Homere. 
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The War being thus reſolved, almoſt all the Princes 
of Greece engaged themſelves in it by Oath (a), and 
were heartily diſpoſed to furniſh each the Quota of 
Ships that was agreed to. The Armament was ſo 
conſiderable, that Homer makes the Number of Ships 
amount to 1070, others to 1200, and Virgil by a round 
Reckoning, to a thouſand, mille carinæ; which is to be 
underſtood of Ships ſuch as were uſed in that Time, 
flat bottoms, which with the Ship's Crew and Provi- 
fions, carried but few Soldiers. Homer has employed 
the ſecond Book of the Jliad, in the exact Enumeration 
of the Grecian Princes who embarked for this War, 
and in the Catalogue of the Ships that each brought 
thither. Aggamemnon who was unanimouſly declared 
the Generaliſſimo of the Army, was at the ſame Time 
King of Mycene, Sicyon, Corinth, and ſeveral other 
Towns. He had fitted out ſo many Ships, that he lent 
a Part of them to the Arcadians, under the Conduct 
of Agapenor : Menelaus his Brother conducted the Spar- 
tans; Neſtor the Meſſenians : Polixenus and Amphima- 
chus, the Eleans : Diomede the Son of Tvdeus, Stenelens 


the Son of Capaneus, and Euryalus, were the Leaders 
of the Argives: Mneſtbeus commanded the Athenians : 


Ajax the Son of Telamon, the Megarians and Inhabi- _ 
tants of Salamis: Schedius and Epiſtrophits, the Pho- 
cians, Thoas with the Etolians Meges with the Duli- 
chians, Ulyſſes with the Ithacians and Cephalonians, had 


_ conſiderable Places in this Army: The Beotians had 


five Captains to command them, among whom was 
Therſander. The Inhabitants of 1o/chos and Pheres had 
for their Leader Eumelus the Son of Admeius and Al- 
ceſtes; thoſe of Ithime and Oecalia, Podalyrius and Ma- 
chaon the Sons of Aſculapius; the Mineans who dwelt 
at Orchomenos, were under the Conduct of Aſcalaphus 
and Jalmenus his Brother. Ajax the Son of Oileus con- 
ducted the Locrians; and Elephenor, the Eubeans. The 
Theſſalians obeyed ten Generals, among whom Achilles 


with his Mirmidons, Proze/ilaus and Philo&etes were 
the moſt famous. Idomencus and Merion the Sons of 


PDeucalion, 
(a) Jurabant onnes in lef verba mariti. Ovid. 
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Deucalion, and Grandſons of Minos II. commanded the 
Cretans. Tlepolemus the Son of Hercules, the Inhabi- 
tants of Rhodes; laſtly, Phidippus and Antipus, thoſe of 
Cos, and the other neighbouring Iſlands.” 

The Number of Soldiers under the Command of 
theſe Captains, according to Thueydides, amounted to 
75000 or thereabouts. This fine Army being aſſem+ 


bled in the Port of Aulis, wanted nothing but a fair 


Wind to carry them over the Helleſpont ; but the Wind 
was denied them for the Reaſon I am going to relate, 
Calchas, upon I know not what Foundation, had fore- 
told, as we read in Homer (1), and Ovid (2), that they 
were to be ten Years before Troy ; and in Confirmation 
of this Prediction, he gave it out to the Army that 
he had ſeen a Serpent climb a Tree, which after de- 
vouring ten little Birds that were in a Neſt, had alſo 
deſtroyed the Mother; which Omen according to him, | 
ſignified that they were not to be Maſters of the City, 


till after a ten Years Siege; he added that the Serpent 
had been transformed into a Stone; a Fable invented 


by that high Prieſt to ſupport a Prediction, - perhaps 
dictated by ſome of the Princes of the Army, who diſ- 
ſatisñed with going to the War themſelves, had a 
Mind: to divert others from fo hazardous an Enter- 
rize. 

f Eſchiles, in his Tragedy of Agamennon, inſtead of 
the Prodigy now related, puts another in the Mouth 
of the old Men who open the Scene. Tivo Eagles, 
ſay they, /ent by Jupiter, were ſeen to fall upon à preg- 
nant Coney, and forthwith to devour the Mother and the 
young, Calchas upon feeing the King of the Birds, With- 
out Heſttation interpreted it of the Leaders of the Army, 
and pronounced the Oracle which begins thus: Priam's 
City ſhall fall under the Strokes lr Ju it, &c. 

But there fell out in the ſame Place, another Ad- 
venture of much greater Importance, An obſtinate 


Calm detaining the Army toa long in Aulis, Calchas 
gave the Greeks to know that Diana incenſed againſt 


Agamemnon for having killed a Peer that was conſe. 
crated 


(3) Iliad. 1. 2, (2) Met. I. 12. + 
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crated to her, withheld from them a favourable Wind, 


and that ſhe could not be appeaſed but by the Blood of 
a Princeſs of his Family (1). Agamemnon after having 
heſitated a long Time, gave up his Daughter to the. 


. Solicitations of the confederate Princes. Ulyſſes offered 


to go and fetch her, under ſome ſpecious Pretext, 


from the Embraces of her Mother. All things were 


diſpoſed in order for the Sacrifice; but Diana appeaſed 
by this Act of. Submiſſion, ſubſtituted in the Place of 
Iphigenia, this was the Name of Aggamemnon's Daugh- 
ter, a Deer which was ſacrificed to her, and ſhe tran- 
ſported the Princeſs: to. Tauris there to ſerve her for a 
Prieſteſs. Some ancient Mythologiſts tell us, that ſhe 
was transformed into a Bear : Nicander will have it that 
ſhe was turned into a Heifer, others into an old Wo- 
man; ſuch Variety is to be found in theſe ancient 
Hiſtories. Homer ſpeaks not a Word of this Adven- 
ture; on the contrary, about the End of the Siege of 
Troy, he makes mention of Ipbianaſſa the Daughter of 
Aamemnon, who is, offered in Marriage to Achilles in 
order to appeaſe his Wrath: Now no body doubts but 
this Ipbianaſſa is the ſame with Tphigenia. - 

Several Authors, *tis true, have conſidered the Fact 
now related as a mere F iction, and could not conceive 


that a Father would be fo barbarous as to facrifice his 


own Daughter. Some of them are of Opinion that this 
Adventure carries an Alluſion to the Story of Jepbihé, 

which happened about that Time, whoſe Daughter, 
according to them, had the fame Name which Homer 
gives to the Daughter of Azamemnon (2). Others again 
aſſert that Ipbigenia was actually ſacrificed to the Super- 
ſtition of the Soldiers (a), and to the Policy of a Prince 
who was afraid of loſing the Command of a fine Army. 
Laſtly, as a Key to this Fable (5), another Iphigenia has 


been found in the F Fm of TS whom Helen 


raviſhed 
(6) Vin I. 2. Ovid. Met. LA (2) Huetius Demonſ. Evang. 


. 
(a) This is not the firſt Time that Superſtition was the Source of 


fuch Sacrifices. 
() See Racine in his Preface to the Tragedy of 7 06 ants aſter | 
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raviſhed by Theſeus, had brought forth, and who had 
been ſent to Chtemneſtra already married, who took 
Care of her, and would have her paſs for her own 
Daughter. For my part, I am of Opinion, that Aga» 
memnon threatened with the Wrath of Diana, reſolved 
actually to facrifice his Daughter (a); that Ulyſſes went 
and tore her from the Arms of. her Mother ;. that Pre- 
paration was made for facrificing her to Diana incen- 


fed ; but that the Soldiers having oppoſed it, as well 


as ſome df the Officers, Calchas apprehenſive of an In- 
ſurrection, inſinuated that Diana might be appeaſed by 
the Sacrifice of a Deer, and by the Conſecration of 
Tpbigenia, who was actually ſent to Tauris to ſerve her 
in quality of Prieſteſs (5). Were we to give credit to 
Dichys of Crete (1), we might fay that Ulyſſes ſet” out 
from the Army without conſulting Agamemnon; that 
he forged Letters from that Prince, informing Clyteme 
neſtra that Achilles would not quit Aulis, till he had firft 


married Ipbigenia; and that having ſecretly conveyed 


her into the Camp, he with Calchas was going to Sa- 
crifice her to the Goddeſs, when terrified by ſome Pro- 


digies, or rather by the Menaces of Achilles who dif- 


covered the Myſtery, ſhe was ſent to Tauris, and a Deer 
was offered in Sacrifice, which had been driven by the 


Storm to ſhelter itſelf near the Altar of the Goddeſs. 


Pauſanias (2) explaining the fine Pictures of Polyg- 
notus, which were in the Poet Leſcheus, ſays, Menelaus 


was there repreſented .wita a Buckler, on which was 


painted the Serpapt that appeared during the Sacrifice, 
which we have been ſpeaking of. I have ſeen this 
Piece of Hiſtory no where elſe, which the Painter had 
learned from Le/cheus's Poem upon the taking of Troy. 
The Greeks perhaps had propagated this Prodigy, and 
Menelaus adopted it, by making this Monſter be en- 
graved upon his Buckler. . | 5 | 
To conclude, theſe Preparations, and. the ſeveral 
Hindrances that intervened, took up ten Years before 
a ; | the 
(a) See below the Hiſtory of Jgamennon, 


(5) See the Hiſtory of AQamemnon. 
(1) L. 1. (z) In Phog 
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the Greets imbarked, and conſequently laſted as long 
as the Siege itſelf; accordingly, Homer makes Helen 
fay, in the tenth Year of the Siege, that ſhe — now 


been Twenty Years in that City. 


CHAP. IV. 
The Hiſtory of the Siege of T Rov. 


H E Greeks, at length, having the Wind favou- 
rable, imbarked, and arrived happily at the Pro- 
montory of Sigæum. As they had been long in making 
Preparation for this grand Expedition, the Tr9ans on 
their Side had full Leiſure to put themſelves in a Readi- 
neſs for giving them a warm Reception. Priam had uſed 
all Means to procure Allies, and auxiliary Troops (1); 
and he ſucceeded fo well, that all the neighbouring 
Princes had either come to him in Perſon, or ſent him 
Supplies. Lycaon conducted thither the Inhabitants of 
Zelea, upon Mount Ida, Aaraſtus and Ampbius thoſe 
of Adraſtia, Apeſa, Pytice and Teria ; Thoſe of Aribes, 
of Percote, Praxion and Abydos were under the Com- 
mand of Alus the Son of Hirtacus. Hippothous and 
Pileus were the Leaders of the Pelaſgians of Lariſſa; 
Achamas and Pirous of the Thractans of the Helleſpont. 
The Ciconians marched under the Conduct of EZuphe- 
mus; the Paphlaganians under that of Pylemenes; the 
Ayfians under that of Chremis, Phorcis and Aſcanius 
led the Phrygians. Rheſus conducted thither the Thra- 
cians, his Subjects, and Memnon the Perfians and Ethi- 
opians, whom Teutamus had put under his Command. 
The Amazons invited to the Defence of that City, 
came thither with their Queen at their Head; laſtly, 
Eneas commanded the Dardans with Archilochus and 
Athamas the Son of Antenor; not to inſiſt on Sarpedon 
with his Lycians, or Ebeus, Chorebus, Elpenor and 


| ſome others, who arrived not till towards the End of 


the Siege. 
The 7 rojaus, therefore, finding ei een in a Con- 


dition to receive their Enemies, exerted their utmoſt 


Effort 


(1) Homer, II. I. 2. 


a 
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Efforts to prevent their — there enſued a 
ſharp Engagement, where the ers on both Sides 
highly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. Protefilaus ſeeing 
the Greeks averſe to quit their Ships, becauſe the Ora- 
cle had foretold, that the firſt who ſet his Foot a 
Shore was to be ſlain, facrificed his Life to the Preſer- 
vation of his Country ; and Cygnus, on the Side of the 
Trojans, died there, after having performed ſuch brave 
Actions, as gave Occaſion to ſay, that Neptune had 
made him 1nvulnerable (1). Beſides, Cygnus was given 
out to be the Son of that God, becauſe, probably, he 
was a powerful Prince by Sea. His Transformation 
into a Fowl, is a mere Fiction, invented to ſupport the 
other Fable (a). | 

This firſt Battle was followed with a long Reſpite, 
as Ulyſſes ſays in his Harangue for the Armour of 
Achilles (2); both Sides laid down their Arms (6) ; the 
Beſiegers minded nothing but the forming of their 
Camp, and ſecuring themſelves by good Entrench- 
ments; and the Beſieged, on the contrary, the defend- 
ing of themſelves. The great Care on both Sides, was 
to ſhun being ſurprized, and while the Greeks were 
careful to guard their Trenches, the' Trojans were as 
aſſiduous in watching the Gates of their City (c). 

The Beſiegers even employed the firſt nine Years 
only in making themſelves Maſters of ſeveral neigh- 
bouring Towns that had taken up Arms in Defence of 
Troy; and this is what made the Siege laſt ſo long, as 
Thucydides remarks; the Troops being obliged to ſepa- 
rate, in Order to find themſelves Victuals, for which 
they had not made any Proviſion : Thus they who 
were in the Town, were capable to hold out againſt 
the Aſſailants; for had the City Troy been attacked by 

= 


(1) Ovid. Met. I. 12. | 
(a) See what has been ſaid of the different Perſons that went by 
the Name of Cygxus, in the Hiſtory of Phaeton, firſt Book, Volume 
ſecond. | 
(2) Met. 1. 12. | 
(6) Hic labor, hæc requiem multorum pugna dierum, 
Attulit ; & poſitis pars utraque ſubſtitit armis. Ovid. ib; 
(c Dumgque Vigil Phrygios ſer vat cuſtodia muros, 
Et Vigil Argolicas ſervat Cuſlodia fofſas. Id... 


* 
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all the Forces which the Greets had brought, doubtleſs 


it had not been able to ſtand out 10 long, according 
to the Author now quoted, who ſays the Greets 
had taken ſo little Precaution for Proviſions, and other 
Stores, that they were obliged to employ ſome of their 
Men to labour the Ground they were come to conquer. 
Lyrneſſus, the Country of Briſeis, Pedaſus, Zelea, 
Ale, Pythia, Percote, Ariſbè, Abydos, Chryſe, and 
Cilla, were the Conqueſts of Achilles; and Strabo re- 
marks, that it was only the Tediouſneſs of the Siege 
made him attempt thoſe Conquetts. Ajax, on his Side, 
ravaged Thrace, and others ſubdued the Kingdom of 
Cygnus, and obliged the conquered People to ſupply 
the Army with Grain. Theſe Captains carried the 
Plunder to the Camp, which was formed upon the 
Sea-ſhore, and there it was divided. The Greeks, to 
fortify themſelves, had laid up their Ships, and en- 


trenched themſelves behind a good Wall. For *tis pro- 


r to remark, that this Camp continued always in the 
1 Place, that is, near the Promontory of Sigeum, 
whence Agumemnon, and ſome other of the Leaders, 
never ſtirred. This was even a Ground of Reproach 
againſt him, from Achilles, when he tells the Deputies 
from Agamemnon, who preſented him with the Gifts 


from that General, to appeaſe him, that he had al- 


ways been buſy in carrying the Booty and Spoils 
of the Enemy into the Camp, while Agamemnon 
remained ſecure in his Tent, dividing the Spoil, 


whereof he was ſure to reſerve the beſt Part for him- 


ſelf. This was the general Rendezvous, whence 


they ſet out to make Excurſions; for, during the firſt 
nine Years, the Greeks were much more ſollicitous to 
weaken the Allies of the Trgjans, than to carry on the 
Siege vigorouſly. There happened, however, ſeveral 


particular Actions during that Interval, but nothing 


paſſed that was very ſignal or remarkable; nec aperti, 


ſays Ovid, Copia martis. Ambuſcades were laid for 
one another; ſometimes the Flocks carried off, as they 
were feeding i in the Plain; ſome Peaſants made Priſo- 


ners of War, as they were cultivating the F ields, and 
there 
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there ſold in the adjacent Countries; and it was not 
till the tenth Year that the Siege began to be carried on 
with Vigour. 1 | 
Decimo tantum pugnavimus Anno (1) | 
Tho* Homer begins his Iliad with the Events that 
happened during this tenth Year, that is, with the 
Wrath of Achilles, yet he has artfully introduced, either 
by Speeches, or other Alluſions, a Part of what was 
tranſacted during the former nine Tears; and?ris eaſy 
to ſee, that tho? the City was not much ſtraitened, ſince, 
for want of a Line of Circumvallation, the Side to- 
wards Mount Ida, was quite open, yet there was Ac- 
tion on both Sides, tho? with leſs Vigour than towards 
the End of the Siege. That Poet, in the third Book 
of the Thad, repreſents Helen embroidering a rich Stuff, 
where, fays he, ſhe had drawn all the Battles that were 
fought for her under the Walls of ium. That Paſ- 
e plainly refers to Battles antecedent to the Anger 
Achilles, who did not retire to his Tent 'till the 
tenth Year. In the ſixth Book, Andromache tells Hector, 
that Ajax, and the two Sons of Atreus, had attempted 


thrice to ſurprize the City, when it was weak, but with- 
out Succeſs. * While I fought, ſays Achilles, ſpeak- 


« ing of the firſt Years of the Siege (2), fierce Hector 


„never durft leave the Walls of the City; hardly did 
“ he dare to quit the Scæan Gate, and advance to the 
„Oak Tree; which both proves that Achilles was not 
always engaged in ſubduing the Allies of the Trojans, 


and that he had often fought before the Commencement 


of his Anger. Eneas, In like manner, tells Lycaon (3), 
who was for his making Head againſt Achilles, after 
his Reconciliation with Agamemnon : © Why will you 
force me to go againſt the Son of Pelzus? I am 
% not now to learn his Valour: I fought with him 
formerly, when he attacked our Flocks upon 
Mount Ida, when the Goddeſs Minerva gave him a 


< ſignal Victory over the Trojans.” The Poet makes 
| | Achilles | 


(1) Id. ibid. 42) II. I. 9. (3) U. I. 20. 
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Achilles ſay (1), that he had once made Lycaon, the 
Son of Priam Priſoner, having ſurprized him in one 
of his Father's Orchards, where he was pruning a wild 
Fig: Tree, and that he had ſent him Captive into the 
Iſland of Lemnos. Hecuba complains of the Cruelty | 
of the ſame Achilles, who; on various Occaſions, had 
made ſeveral other of her Sons Priſoners, and ſent 
them to Samos, Imbros, and other Countries. | 
The Wall which ſurrounded the Grecian Camp; 
was probably not raiſed till about the laſt Year, and 
while Achilles was taken up in reducing the Allies of 
the Trojans, ſince he rallies Agamemnon upon that Ac- 
count, telling him, that while he was in the Camp, 
there was no Occaſion for ſeeking Shelter from the At- 
tacks of the Enemy: | 

Ovid; in the Harangue which I have already quoted, 
repteſents Ulyſſes employing all the Gare of an Intend- 
ant-General of the Army, going in queſt of Proviſions, 
conducting them to the Camp, giving Orders for rai- 
ſing the Trenches; and eſpecially encouraging the Sol- 
diers, diſheartened with the Tediouſneſs of the Siege. 
After theſe Particulars; it would be needleſs to quote 
Dares of Phrygia, who has left us a Journal of all that 
happened during the ten Years of the Siege, men- 
tioning the Sallies, the particular Battles; Truces, Em- 
baſſies, Negotiations, and the Ambuſcades that were 
laid on either Side; nor Di#ys of Crete, who; how- 
ever, deſerves more Credit than Dares; and is very full 
and particular upon this Subject, informing us what 
Means the Greeks had uſed to procure Proviſions; and 
Arms to fortify their Trenches; their applying them- 
_ ſelves, eſpecially during the Winter, to ſeveral Games, 
that ſerved to keep the Troops in Exerciſe, as well as 
divert their Anxiety. | 

It was alſo during this Siege, that Palamedes, whom 
Ulyſſes had not yet ſacrificed to his Jealouſy, invented 
the Game of Dice, which was of Uſe, both to amuſe 

the Officer and the Soldier. N 
. Tis 


. 


e 
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»Tis not ſtrange that a City, whoſe Walls are ſaid 
to have been built by the Gods, which, ſetting aſide 
the marvellous, proves at leaſt their Strength and Suf- 
ficiency, reſiſted ſo long ſuch feeble Attacks, and Forces 
often diſſipated. The Siege of Veii, and ſome others, 
are a Proof of the long Reliſtance a City may make, 


when ill attack'd, and which is not cut off by a good 
Circumvallation from all Succour. But to all theſe 


Reaſons we muſt add, that Superſtition, - which had fo 


great a Share in all the Enterprizes of thoſe Times, 
was the principal Cauſe of the Length of the Siege, 
ſince 1t was believed that Troy could not be taken till 
after the Accompliſhment of its Deſtiny, 


CHA 
The Fatalities annexed to Troy. 
HAT the Opinion which made the Ruin of this 
City depend upon certain Fatalities, had no-other 
Foundation but ſome obſcure Oracles little underſtood, 


is out of the Queſtion, *Tis certain that this Tradi- 
tion was univerfally diſſeminated thro* both Armies, 


and conſequently muſt have animated the Trejans, and 


diſheartened the Greeks, till uy were at length accom- 
pliſned. The Pains they took to find out PhileFetes at 
Lemnos, and Pyrrhus at Scyros; the Hazards they run, 


1n order to carry off the Palladium, and to hinder the 


Horſes of Rheſus from drinking of the River Xanihas, 


prove how zealouſly they were attached to thoſe Fata- 
lities. Let it not be ſaid, that all theſe Things fell out 


in the Tenth Year; for i is a direct Confirmation 
that the Greeks thought it not poſſible to take the City 


till then; and that ſeeing then all the Deſtinies accom- 
pliſhed, they drew together their whole Troops, to 
puſh the Siege more vigorouſly, 

The firſt of theſe Fatalities'was, that the City could 
not be taken without the Deſcendants of Eacus. The 
Foundation whereof was, that Apollo and Neptune be- 


ing employed in building the Walls of Troy (a), had 


applied 
Ca) See Pindars Scholiaſt upon the Eighth Olympic. 


* 
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applied to that Prince for his Aſſiſtance, that ſo the 
Work of a Mortal being joined with that of Gods, the 
Ciry, which had otherwiſe been impregnable, might 
be capable of being one Day taken, if the Gods thought 
fit; this is what made the Greeks, who knew this Cir- 
cumſtance, employ the artful Ulyſes to force Achilles, 
the Grandſon of Eacus, from the Arms of Deidamia, 
the Daughter of Lycomedes King of Scyros, with whom 
his Mother had concealed him; and after his Death 
to ſend for his Son Pyrrhus, tho? he was then but very 
young; tho? perhaps it is true at bottom that Calchas, 
gained by the other Leaders of the Army, had contrived 
this Fatality to draw Achilles and his Troops to the 
Siege of Troy, | 

It was neceſſary, in the ſecond Place, to have Her- 
cules's Arrows, which were in the Hands of Philoctetes, 
whom the Greeks had baſely abandoned in the Iſle of 
Lemnos, upon Account of an Ulcer he had contracted 
from the Bite of a Serpent, when he was ſearching at 
Chry/a for an Altar of Apollo, where Hercules had for- 
merly ſacrificed, and where the Greeks, according to 
the Oracle, were of neceſlity to ſacrifice before the City 
could be taken ; or by a Wound he had received from 
one of Hercules's Arrows, which he let fall upon his 
Foot; theſe Arrows, dyed in the Blood of the Hydra, 
"which was a venomous Serpent, had been poiſoned 
thereby. The Neceſſity they thought there was for 
theſe Arrows, obliged the Greeks to depute Ulyſſes to go 
in queſt of Philoctetes, tho? he was mortally hated by 
him, for being one of thoſe who adviſed to leave him 
in that Iſland. That ſly Captain however ſucceeded 
in his Enterprize, and brought him to the Siege. 

*T'is this Voyage of Ulyſſes and his Succeſs in it, that 
makes the Subject of Euripides's Tragedy called Phi- 
loctetes, one of the fineſt in Antiquity, and which proves 
at the ſame Time that without either Epiſode or Loye 
Story one may ſucceed in Tragedy; and that it is not 
commonly owing to the Barrenneſs of the Subject, for 
this of his is one of the moſt ſimple, that Authors have 
recourſe to that Complication of Incidents, which ſpoils 
almoſt all theatrical Performances. Tube 
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The third and moſt important Fatality was to carry 


off the Palladium (a), which the Trojans carefully kept 


in the Temple of Minerva. This Palladium was a 
Statue of that Goddeſs, three Cubits high, holding a 
Pike in the right Hand, a Diſtaff and a Spindle in the 
left. The Ancients ſpeak of this Statue in ſo looſe a 
Manner, that we know not well what to fix upon. 
Some ſay (5) Jupiter made it fall from Heaven near 
1uss Tent, when he was building the Citadel of Num. 
Herodian aſſerts that it fell at Peſſinus a City of Phry- 
gia; others will have it that Electra the Mother of 
Danaus gave it to that Prince. There are who alledge 
that it was the Aſtronomer A/us made a Preſent of it 
to Tros, as a Taliſman whereon the Preſervation of the 
City depended z; or that Dardanus received it from 
Chry/ſe, who was teputed the Daughter of Pallas. Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſus (1), who agrees in Opinion with 
thoſe who make it a Preſent ſent from Heaven, adds 
that Eneas ſeized upon it, carried it into [taly with his 
houſhold Gods, and that the Greets had got only a 
Copy of it, made after the Similitude of the Ori- 
inal, | 
g Laſtly, Arnobius (2), St. Clemens of Alexandria (3), 
and Julius Firmicus (4), contend that the Palladium had 
been made of Pelops's Bones, and that by one of the 
Fatalities of Troy, it was neceſſary to have the Bones of 
that Heroe. Apollodorus (5) had ſaid long before that 
this Statue of Minerva was a Piece of Clock- work that 
moved of itſelf. 8 
Whatever be in theſe various Opinions, the Greeks 
looking upon this Statue as an Obſtacle to the taking 
of Trey, 5 long as it was in that City, contrived how 
to carry it off. Ulyſſes and Diomede having entered the 


Citadel by Night, either by Surprize, or by Means of 
_ | 


(a Omnis ſbes Danaiim teptique fiducia belli 
Palall auxilia ſemper Petit Fiz. 1. 2. 
4 (2) See Ryckins's Hiſt. of the Colonies ſettled in 7:aly, pag. 464. 


Ty Antiq. Rom. I. 2. (2) Adverſ Gent, I. 4 (3)3trom. 1. 6. 
4% De error Prof, Rel. e. 16. CJ L. z. 
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ſecret Intelligence (a), - ſtole away that valuable Pledge 
of the Security of the Trojans, and conveyed it intq, 
their Camp; but hardly were they arrived when the 
Goddeſs gave Teſtimonies of her Wrath. 10 which 


Furpoic Virgil makes Sinon ſay (5) : 


Starte to the Camp the ſacred Nah; came, 

N hen from her Eyes ſhe flaſh/d a living Flame; 
A triny Sweat bedetwd ber Limbs around, 
Aud thrice ſbe ſprung indignant from the Ground 

Thrice was ſhe ſeen with martial Rage to wield. 
Her pond 'rous 1 and ſhake her blazing Shield, 
| Pitt's Zn. 2. 228. 


* (i) will He it that Djomede alone carried off the 
Statue, and that when he was arrived at the Foot of 
the Trojan Walls, he got upon Ulyſſes's Shoulders, and 
clambering up to the Top of the Rampart, left there 
Ulyſſes, who expected he would havelent him his Aſſiſtance 
to get up; and having entered the Citadel, was ſo 
happy as to find the Palladium, carried it off, and came 
back to Ulyſſes, who provoked at this Procedu re, kept 
behind him, and drawing his Sword was going to run 
him through, when Dzomede ſtruck with the glittering 
of the Sword, turned about, pary*d off the Thraſt, 
and obliged Ubſſes to go before him: Hence the Pro- 
verb ſo known to the Greeks, Diomedes's Law, which 
is applicable to thoſe who are Forced to any ching crofy 
to their Inclination, | Fr 
| In 


(a Some Authors tell us, Fe Helau the Son of Priam, in- 
cenſed againſt his Brother Deiphobus for marrying Helen, with 
whom he was in love, after the Death of Paris, having gone out 

of the City, thewed the Greeks the Place where the Palladium wa 
kept; and that he had let them know it was the leaſt of all 
the Statues that were about it; for ſeveral had been made like to 
it, but of different * to hinder its n known. 2 Conon, 
Nar. 34. 0 
1200 Vix pofetum Coftric 1 He LF, 2 re . 
Euminibus flammæ virrectis, ſalſuſque per artus 
| Sauder iit : terque ipſa ſolo, mirabile dictu, 
niclit, * N —— een, 


4 1 & 


{1} Nar. 14. 
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In the fourth, it was neceſſary to hinder the Horſes 
of Rheſus King of Thrace from drinking of the An. 
thus (a), or eating the Graſs of the Plains of Troy. 
That Prince who came in the tenth Lear to the Relief 
of the Trojans, not knowing this Fatality, arrived by 
Night and encamped near the City; but Dolon, whom 
Hector ſent to him, having been taken by.Ulyſſes and 
Diomedes, to ſave himſelf from impending Death, in- 
formed them of Rheſus*'s Arrival, and of the Place 
where he was encamped. Thus thoſe two Captains 
went and ſurprized that Prince, whom they found alleep; 


8. New himſelf, and carried away his Horſes. We may 
he very reaſonably ſuppoſe that Ulyſes- himſelf ſpread the 
as Report of this Fatality, to determine the. Greeks ef- 
id fectually to hinder Rheſus: from relieying the City. 
_ Homer, who ſpeaks of Rheſus's Death (1), days not one 
5 Word of this Fatality, and does not ſo much as in- 
7 ſinuate that he was ſlain the firſt Night that he arrived 
ht near Troy; he only ſays that Dolon informed Ulyſſes 
oy and Diomede of the Place where 'he was' encamped, 
n adding that he was but lately arrived (350111 
; Euripides, in his Tragedy of Rbeſus, felled the 
5 common Opinion, and makes hini-to be aſſaſſinated by 
» BB OUles and Diomede the ſame Night tiiat he arrived in 
ch the Grecian Camp. Ovid, in the Letter from Penelope 
a to Ulyſſes, relates this Fact in a manner which fully ex. 

| preſſes the Tenderneſs of that Princeſs for her Spouſe. 
* « Jelemachus, ſays ſhe, has learned from. Neſtor, and 1 
; from the dear Boy, the Story of Delon and Rheſis 
15 « ſacrificed by your Hands, and how the one fell a 
e * Victim to Sleep, and the other to Surprize. Why, 
a _ * Ubſes, 2 Ty then loſt the Remembrance of your 
als. TLRs Id 0 
1 . | 8 — 
1 Ardenteſue evertit equos in caſtra, pri | 

” l _ 2 
N J. 1. v. 6. 
(1) Tliad. I. 10. 


(5 Di&ys, 1. 2. ſays that 375 ene 118801 too late to enter 

5 into the City, had -pitched his Tent pretty near the Grecian Camp. 
and that Uly/zs and Diomedes, who were apprized of this, went thi«' 
ther by Night, and having found the Centinels aſleep, flew that 


Prince, and carried off his Horſes and Chariots, 
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* Penelope, fo far as to venture by Night into tho 
* Thracian Camp, and expoſe yourſelf to ſo many Ene- 
© mies, with no other Aſſiſtance but that of Diemede ? 
6 No ſure; the Thoughts of your Spouſe muſt un- 
% doubtedly have made you take proper Meaſures for 
* your Security. Yet how was I ſeized with Tremb. 
& * and Affrightment, from which I never recovered, 
g till the Relation of this Adventure was cloſed with 
an Aſſurance of your Return into the Grecian Camp, 
« where you arrived upon the Horſes of him whoſe 
„Life you had taken away.” 

In the fifth Place, another thing neceſſary to the 
taking of the City, was to put to Death Troilus the 
Son of Priam, and to deſtroy the Tomb of Laomedon, 
which ſtood upon the Scæan Gate. Achilles ſlew that 
young Prince; and the Trojans themſelves demoliſhed 

Laomedons Tomb, when they made a Breach in the 
- "gy in order to introduce the wooden Horſe into the 
ity. Bo 
Laſtly, Trey could not be taken unleſs the Greeks 
had in their Army Telephus the Son of Hercules and 
Aug; but it was no eaſy Matter to get him. He op- 
poſed the Paſſage of the Greeks, as being in Alliance 
with the Trojans, and had married Laodice, or, accord- 
ing to Dictys of Crete, Aſtioche, Priam's Daughter. The 
Greeks ſeeing him engaged with their Enemies, had 
even made War upon him, and given him Battle, 
wherein he was wounded by Achilles, His Wound 
proving incurable, the Qracle whom he had conſulted, 
anſwered that he could not be cured but by the Hand 
1 that had inflicted the Wound. As there was no Pro- 
1 | bability that his mortal Enemy would do him that 
1 Service, Chytemneſira adviſed him to carry off her Son 
1 Oreſtes, to oblige Agamemnon to make Achilles conſent 
1 to the curing of him; but that Heroe being inexorable, 
11 Lyſſes interpreted the Oracle to mean that the ſame 
14 Arrow which had done the Miſchief, was to ſerve for 
the Remedy; thus having taken ſame Ruſt from the 
Head of the Arrow, and made up a Plaiſter of it, — 


i the Odffey, wherein he reſumes ſeveral Particularis 
24 
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ſent it to Telephus, who was very ſoon cured thereby, 
and came into the Grecian Army, 

But now that I am upon this 7 elephus, his Hiſtory as 
it is told by Zyginus, is very ſingular. Augé his Mo- 
ther, to conceal her Intrigue with Hercules, had expoſed 
him very ſoon after his Birth, and a Doe is faid to 
haye nurſed him, becauſe perhaps tne Shepherds who 
found him, ſaw a Doe near him. That Princeſs, to 
ſhun the Anger of her Father who had diſcovered her 
Intrigue, repaired to the Court of Teuthras King of 


AM, who having no Children, adopted her for his 


Daughter. Some time after, Idas the Son of Aphareus, 
attempted to dethrone 2. 2utbras ; but 7 elephus, who was 
now grown up, and was come to the Court of My/ia, 
by command of the Oracle, in queſt of his Parents, ac- 
cepted of the Offer made him by Teuthras to give his 
Daughter Auge and his Crown to the Perſon who would 
fave him from his Enemy; and putting himſelf at 
the Head of the My/ans, gave him Battle and flew him. 
Teuthras, to accompliſh his Promiſe, celebrated the 


Marriage of that young Heroe with Auge ; but as 


that Princeſs, from I know not what Foreſight, was 


going to kill him on the Marriage-Night, the Gods 


ſent a Dragon to ſeparate them. Then Augé having 


implored Hercules's Aſſiſtance, Telephus diſcovered the 
Secret of his Birth, and carried back his Mother into 


her own Country. This whole Narration, doubtleſs, 
ſerves only to veil that Diſcovery, which hindered” the 
Marriage from being conſummated, and this is the true 
Key to the Fable. 

Thus were executed all the Fatalities of 7 roy, and 
that City ſtood out till all its Deſtinies were fully 
accompliſhed, *Tis proper however to remark that 


Homer makes no mention of theſe Fatalities, which we 


have in Ovid, Lycophron, and ſome other Ancients, and 
eonſequently we may preſume that the Hiſtory of them 
was not invented till after him. Had it been known 


in his Time, no doubt he would have taken Notice of 


it, either in the frequent Speeches of the Generals, or 


die 
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concerning the Siege, and the taking of that City) 
2 only ſays in one Place of the Iliad, that the Fate of 


Troy depended upon Hector, and that this City would 


defend itſelf fo long as he was: in Life; which being 
alſo known to the Trojans, obliged them, according to 
chat Poct, to uſe their Endeavours to keep him from 
going out to attack the Enemy. 


C HRK. A Ms; 


Of the laft Year of the Siege, and of the Deflruttion 
of the City. 


O proceed, it was not properly till the tenth _ 
of the Siege that they began to attack the City 
in earneſt with all their united Forces. Thoſe who 
had been detached the preceding Years to reduce the 
Allies of Troy, and oftener to carry off their Cattle and 
Grain, to ſupply the Camp with Proviſions, were re- 
turned; but an Incident happened which was like to 
have ruined all, and retarded for ſome Time the takin 
of the City. Ic will eaſily be underſtood that I mean 
the Anger of Achilles, to which we owe the fineſt 
Poem that ever was compoſed. . 

In the Diviſion of the Spoils ch had been brought 
into the Camp, Agamemnon had for himſelf the fair 
Chryſeis, otherwiſe called Aſtione. Her Father, who 
was High-Prieſt of Apollo, having come into the Grecian 
Camp to re-demand her; inſtead of the Juſtice he ex- 

= 842k was ill received there. In the mean Time the 
pro began to waſte the Grecian Army. Calchas was 
confulted that they might know from him the Means 
of putting a Stop to it; but he gave them no other 
Anſwer, but that Apollo, incenſed for the Injury done to 
his Prieſt, had inflicted that Calamity upon them, which 
would never ceaſe till they had appealed him, and re- 
turned Chryſeis to her Father. 

Whether this Anſwer was put into Calcha s Mouth 
by Agamemnon's Enemies, or was the pure Reſult of 
Equity, all the Leaders of the Army obteſted that 
Prince to give up the Slave, | Achilles raiſed his Voice 


higher, 4 
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higher than the reſt ; and Agamennon, who either 
not or would not longer reſiſt the Solicitations of the 


whole Army, delivered up Chryſeis to her Father, and 
gave him conſiderable Preſents; but to be avenged of 


Achilles, he ſent at the fame Time to his Tent and car- 
ried away Briſeis; which ſo provoked that young 
who was paſſionately in love with her, chas' he acer 
to draw his Sword no more in the common — 
confined himſelf to his Tent for the Space of near a 
Year ; for this Quarrel, to which we owe the ad to 
Homer, happened at the Beginning of f the tenth SW, 
or in the middle of the ninth. _ --. 

During this Retreat of Achilles, Hefor f requently ſer 


fire to the Enemy's Ships: Euras, Deiphobls, "Memmon 


and ſeveral others on the fide of the Trojans, imitated 
the Valour of Hector. Diomede, Ajax, Menelaus, 4 


 memnen, and N umbers of others on the fide of the 


Greeks, diltinguiſhed themſelves by their Valour. Pa- 
troclus, indignant at the Advantages which the Trojans 
had over the Greeks. in .the ſeveral Battles that were 
fought every Day, and finding Achilles ſtill inexorable, 
demanded from him his Armour, which he granted 
him. The Trojans ſeeing his Arms, at firft . — 
it to be Acbilles himſelf, and turned their Backs; but 
the brave He&#or with undaunted Courage artacked him 
who thus offered himſelf, believing, like the reſt, that 
it was Acbilles, killed him, and carried his en into 
Troy. 


from his Tent like a young Lion, and carried Slaugh- 
ter into the Army of the Trojans. In vain till then had 
ſeveral Attempts been made to appeaſe him: Deputa- 
tions, Preſents, pathetic and moving Speeches, re 
rated Promiſes to give him back his dear Briſeis; all 

theſe had availed nothing to mitigate him, he remained 


inflexible: The Death alone of his Friend Pacroclus 


was capable to make him drop his Reſentment, and 
obliged him to quit his Tent, where he had confined 
himlelf till then. No ſooner does he a Dpear, than the 
Face of Thugs 1 is altered: The Greek, 5. refume their 


Couragg, 


Then Achilles, forgetting his Reſentment, FORGERY | 


/ 
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Courage, the Trgjens are repulſed and fly on all ſides, 


and he ſpreads Havock, Death and Terror over all. 
At length, after ſignalizing himſelf by a thouſand va- 
Hant Exploits, which his Panegyriſt has rendered im- 
mortal, he kills Hector, the only Bulwark of Troy, and 
who had faved it ſo long from Deſtruction, *Tis 
true, by a Barbarity which favours of the groſs Manners 
of that Age, he faſtened to his Chariot the dead Body 
of his Enemy, and baſely dragg'd him ſeveral times 
round the Walls of the Town. He carried his Cruelty 
in celebrating the Funerals of his Friend fo far, as to 
facrifice to his Manes twelve youngTrejans whom he had 
taken on different Occaſions. However, his Cruelty 
being at length glutted, he delivered up Hector's Body 
to Priam, who came inta his Tent in the Air of a Sup- 
pliant, and aſked it of him, or rather redeemed it by 
rich Preſents. | | 

The Jhac Table, which I have mentioned, has pre- 
ſerved to us the Memory of all theſe Actions of the 


tenth Year, We ſee in Ne. 13. (a) the Prieſt Chry. 


ſes by a ſolemn Sacrifice invoking Apollo againſt the 
Greeks, The Ravages of the Plague, and the Methods 
taken by the Greeks to put a Stop to it N®. 14 and 
15; and in the following Number is to be ſeen Ulyſſes 
giving back Chry/eis to her Father. Here Neptune (1) 
is animating Ajax to the Battle: There (2) Idomeneus, 
after having ſlain Orhrioneus, purſues Afus, who had 
fled. Eneas is repreſented killing Aphareus (3). Ajax 
is giving Archilochus the mortal Wound (4). Apollo 
on one of theſe Marbles is animating Hector to the 
Fight (5), In another Place, the ſame Hector is fight- 


ing at the Grecian Ships, and ſetting fire to them (6), 


Patroclus is there repreſented at the Time he puts on 
Achilles's Armour (7); Merion killing Achamas (8) 3 
Hector purſuing Antemedon, Achilles's Charioteer (g); 
as alſo the Battle between the Greeks and Trojans 1 5 


(a) Theſe Numbers are conform ta thoſe wh ich Beger has inſerted 


In his Work, intitled Bellum & excidium Trojanum. © 


(1) No. 18. (z) No. 19. (3) No. 20. (4) No. 27. 
(5) No. 22. (6) No. 24. (7) No. 25. (8) No. 46. (9) Ne. 22. 
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Body of Patroclus (1), which is at length carried off 
by the Greeks into their Camp (2), where great Mourn- 


ing is ſolemnized (3). In No. 31, 32, and 33, we ſee 


Thetis addreſſing Vulcan to make Armour for her Son 
Achilles, and that young Heroe putting it on, and re- 
turning to the Battle. In Ne. 34, is Neptune ſaving 
Eneas from a dangerous Combat; and in N'. 33, A. 
chilles killing Tphition, Deumoleon, and Hippodamas. In 
Ne. 36, is Apollo reſcuing Hector from impending 
Death. In N. 37, Neptune fortifying Achilles a- 
gainſt the Swellings of the Scamander, whoſe Chan- 
nel was choaked up with dead Bodies. In Ne. 38, 
the Trojans fly at ſeeing Achilles quit his Tent. 
The Death of Hector is repreſented in Ne. 40, And 
the Inſults offered to his dead Body, Ne. 41. The 
Funeral Games in Honour of Patroclus in N. 42. and 
43. Priam's Viſit to Achilles, in his Tent, in Ne. 44. 
Achilles laying the Amazon Pentheſilea, in Ne. 46. In 
the following one is Therf/ites; in the 48th is repreſent- 
ed Achilles's Combat with Memnon. In the 49. we ſee 
Ajax and Ulyſſes exerting themſelves to revenge the 
Death of Achilles ſlain by Paris; and his Funerals are 
repreſented in NY. 50. 22 

At length, after ſo many Battles and various Adven- 
tures, which Homer fully relates, the Greeks made 
themſelves Maſters of the City, and put it to Fire and 
Sward, There are two Opinions about the Manner in 
which this famous City was taken. The firſt is, that 
it was betrayed to the Enemy by the Treachery of Au- 
tenor and Eneas. The latter, tho Priam's Son- in- law, was 
neglected by him (4); and the former had received 
ſeveral Grounds of Diſcontent. This Opinion has ma- 
ny Preſumptions to ſupport it ; but chiefly, that it would 
have been impoſſible for thoſe two Trojan Captains to 
have quietly equipped two Ships, and ſet out for aj, 
under the Eyes of the Greeks, who were Maſters of the 
Country after taking the City, had it not been for ſome 
Intelligence they had with them, Accardingly r 

1 0 


(1) Ne 28. - (2) Ne 2g (i] Ns (4 Had l. 13. 
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of Crete fays (1) expreſly, that Guards were {et 
the Houſes of theſe two Traitors, that they ſhould — 
be pillaged, or that whatever belonged to them might 
be reſtored when the Spoils came to be divided. Tis 
even thought, that Antenor was left by the Greeks to 
command in the City, and that being abhorred by his 
Subjects as a Traitor, he was at laſt pbliged to ok a 
2 in Baby. We are further told, that the Ene - 
my entered Troy by the Scæan Gate, which was thrown 
open to them; and that there having been upon that 
Gate the Figure of a Horſe, which was Neptune Sym- 
bol, by whom the Walls were faid to have been built, 
this gave Occaſion to Fable, that the Enemy had en- 
tered the City by the Stratagem of a Wooden Horle 
ri too this was called the Horſe-Gate. + 
The ſecond Opinion followed by Homer (2), Vir- 
gil (3), and at the ſame Time moſt generally received 
by the Ancients, eſpecially by Palephatus and Dictysof 
Crete (4), is, that the Greets, deſpairing to take Troy, 
made a wooden Horſe ſo large, that it could not enter 
by the Gates, feigning that this was a Vow they of- 
fered, before their Return, to Minerva, whom they 
had offended by carrying off the Palladium. We are 
further told that the Trgjans were credulous enough to 
introduce that fatal Machine into the City, and to place 
it in the Citadel, where was the Temple of the God- 
defs thought to be offended; and that the Greeks, who 
had concealed themſelves, not in the Horſe's Belly, as 
Virgil ſays in a poetical Manner, but in a neighbouring 
Cavern, taking Advantage of the Guards being aſleep, 
who, from a Preſumption that all was ſecure from the 
Greeks, had abandoned themſelves to Riot and De- 
bauchery, entered by the Breach; and their Companions 
having returned from Tenedos, where they likewiſe lay 
concealed, made themſelves Maſters of the City. Ac- 
cording to the ſame Authors, Sinon, who let himſelf 
be taken Priſoner as a Deſerter, gave the. Greeks the, 


Signal to return. : 
E What- 


| M 2 Oayſt. 1. 4. (3) En, I. 2, (4) De Belle Trojangy 
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Whatever Embelliſhments Virgil has given to this 
Epiſode, the Subſtance thereof is very probable; and 
Difys of Crete tells the Story much in the ſame Way 
as that famous Poet. Palepbatus adds, that the Cave 
into which the Greeks retired,. was ſtill called in his 
Time, .the Place of the Ambuſh of the Greeks; and 
we may ſay there is nothing impoſſible therein, and 
that this Opinion approaches -heareſt to ancient Tradi- 


tion. Accordingly, in the Bas-reliefs - of the Mac- 


Table, which we have been ſpeaking of, we'ſee the 
Trojans leading the Horſe into their Citadel : It is alſo 
figured, in another Place of the ſame Table, with a 
Ladder, which Sinon carries to let the Greeks deſcend, 
according to the Opinion of thoſe who believed chat 
they were ſhut up in the Cavity of that Machine. We 
find allo the ſame Horſe repreſented on ſeveral ancient 
Monuments, and eſpecially on an Intaglio, publiſhed 
by Liceti, ſo current was this Tradition in Antiquity. 
Is it incredible that ſuperſtitious People ſhould intro- 
duce into.their City that Machine which, hwy took to 
be an ex voto, made to an incenſed Goddeſs ? 

But what makes this Opinion {till more credible, 1s, 
what we are told to this Purpoſe by Di#ys of Crete, 
concerning the Treachery of Aztenor, who himſelf gave 


_ Uhſſes that Advice, at delivering to him the Palladium, 


giving him to underſtand, that he muſt make a wood- 
en Horſe, . as an Offering to Minerva, before his De- 
parture; and upon this he got a Peace concluded with 
the Greeks, for a Sum of Money to be given them to 
indemnify them for the Charges of the War, which 
accordingly was put in Execution: So that having re- 
tired not long after, and left that Horſe as a Monu- 
ment of Peace, and of the Satisfaction they ſaid they 
owed to Minerva, Antenor found no great Difficulty 
to get a Breach made in the Wall, to receive it into. 
the City; which being done, he gave the Greeks No- 
tice by Sinon, to return while all were aſleep, and.quite 
ſecure, Thoſe who thought this Artifice too grols to 
impoſe upon the Trans, gave out, that this Horſe 
was a warlike Machine, which they made Uſe of for 

approach- 
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approaching the Walls of the City, in order to demo- 
liſh them: Which makes Laocoon fay ; | | 


Aut hac in noſtros fabricata eſt Machina muros, 
Aut aliquis latet error, equo ne credite Teucri. 
| ZEneid. I. 2, 


Virgil, to make Encas's Relation of the taking of 
that City more moving, ſays it was fack*d and burnt 
in the ſame Night; but moſt of the Ancients who have 
related this Event, aſſure us; that the firſt Thing they 
did was to make themſelves Maſters of all Quarters of 
the City, to put all thoſe to the Sword who made any 
Reſiſtance, and to take the reſt Prifoners, Men and 
Women, pillaging the City ; and that ſome Days after, 
the Booty and Slaves, which were collected upon the 
Shore, being divided, the Greeks, before they em- 
barked, ſet Fire to it. Thoſe who had eſcaped the 
Slaughter, by hiding themſelves in Places unknown to 
their Enemies, run to extinguiſh it, and ſaved ſome 
Quarters, where they dwelt after the Departure of the 
Greeks. 5 
Dion Chryſoſtom, in the Speech he made in the midſh 
of Troy, which I quote elſewhere, aſſerts, upon the 
Faith of the Egyptian Prieſts, that Helen, courted by 
the greateſt Princes of Aſa and Greece, was married 
by her Father to Alexander, or Paris the Son of Priam: 
that the Greeks, diſobliged at this Preference, made 
War upon the Trojans; that the fame Greeks, weak- 
ened by Plague, Famine, and the Diſſenſions that a- 
roſe among themſelves, entered into a Treaty of Peace 
with the Trojans; and that, in order to perpetuate the 
Memory of the Peace that was concluded, they built 
a wooden Horſe, on which were engraved, in groſs 
Characters, the Articles of the Peace; and, in fine, 
that the Træjans, to introduce this Machine into the 
City, made a Breach in the Walls. This Narration, 
if true, ſhews us what had given Riſe to the Fables de- 
hvered by Virgil, and the other Poets, 


Be 
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Be that as it will, the City was ſack'd, accordi ng to | 


the moſt generally received Opinion. The numerous 


Family of Priam was cut off with that unfortunate 


Prince, and all his Children had a wretched End. He 
himſelf was ſlain by Pyrrbus in the midſt of his Gods; 
and it availed him nothing to embrace the Altar of 
Jupiter Erceus; the Son of Achilles tore him from 
thence, even in the Sight of his Wife (a), and plunged 
his Sword into his Heart, That unfortunate Prince, 
as we know, had many Children by his Wives and 
Miſtreſſes; one by Ariſba the Daughter of Merops, his 
firſt Wife, named Eſacus, who grieved himſelf to 
Death for the Loſs of a Spouſe whom he tenderly 
loved, and whom Ovid makes to have been transformed 
into a Didapper (5); perhaps to ſignify that he threw 
himſelf into ſome River. By Hecuba, his ſecond Wife, 
he had Hector, Paris, Deiphobe, Helenus, Polites, An- 
tiphe, Hipponous, Polydorus, Troilus; and four Daugh- 
ters, Creuſa married to Eneas, Laodice, Polyxena, and 
Caſſandra (c), Theſe unfortunate Children almoſt all 
periſhed in this War. * ap 

The valiant Hector, after having a Thouſand Times 
ſpread Terror and Deſolation thro? the Grecian Camp, 
fl at laſt a Victim to Achilles's Reſentment, as has 


been already ſaid, We may, however, remark by the 


Way, that, according to Philoſtratus, the Trojans, af- 
ter rebuilding their City, conferred upon that Heros 
divine Honours; and he 1s repreſented upon their Me- 


dals 


(a) Pauſanias, in his Phec. ſays, that, according to the Poet 
Teſcheus, Priam was not ſlain before the Altar of 7 apiter Erceut, 
but that he was only torn from it by Force; and then being dragg'd 
as far as his Palace Gate, he met there Pyrrhus, who made ge 
Scruple to take from him the little Life he had left from Old Age 
and Misfortunes. | 

(6) Metam, I. 11. that Poet feigns, in his uſual Way, that he was 
then only in Love with the Nymph Heſperia, and that as he was im. 
Purſuit of her, the was ſtung by a Serpent, whereof ſhe died; which 
was the Cauſe of E/acus's deſperate Grief: , 


3535 Vulnus ab ang,ỹ 


his 
— : Virgil ſays to this Purpoſe in his ſecond Book of — 
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dals riding in a Chariot drawn by two Horſes, holding. 
in one Hand a Pike, and in the other, the Palladium, 


with this Greek Inſcription, 'EKTQP;: and in the 
Exergue IAIEQN.' The unhappy Troilus alſo died 
by the Hand of Achilles. Paris, after having received 

a mortal Wound by the Hand of Philoctetes, repaired 
to Mount Ida, to his beloved Oenone, and there 
breathed his laſt. - Deiphobus, who had married Helen, 


after the Death of his Brother, was betrayed by that 


Traitreſs, and delivered up to the Greeks, who uſed 
him in the moſt barbarous Manner poſſible (2), The 
generous Laodice, to ſhun the Captivity with which ſhe 
was threatened, threw herſelf down from the Top of a 
Rock (5). Polyxena, who had been the innocent Cauſe 
of Achilles's Dcath, as ſhall be ſaid in the Hiſtory of 
thar Prince, was facrificed: by a barbarous Piety to that 
Heroes Manes. Creuſa, whom Priam had married to 
Eneas, periſhed. in the Conflagration (c). Andromache, 
He#ftor*s Wife (d), after having ſcen her Son Aftyanay, 
che only Hope of the Trojans, thrown down from a 


high Tower, became the Slave of Pyrrbus, who, from 


1 know not what Remains of Pity, gave her in Mar- 
riage to Helenus, Priam's Son, whoſe Predictions had 
been favourable to him. Helenus, I believe, was the 


only one of Priam?s Children who ſurvived the Ruin 


of his Country ; and he ſpun out a wretched enough 
Life i in 4258 whereof he was gin. & ſharing with his 


dear 


a 00 See. to this Purpoſe the ſixth Book of the Fneid. 


( In Phryg:a was the Tomb of this unfortunate 8 of 


Priam, which Maximus, the Prætor of Aſia, repaired, and put an 


Epitaph upon it, which is thus tranſlated from the Greck. 

Laadicen guondam hic ſuſcepit terra dehiſcens, 

Hojlilem fugeret cum tremebunda manum. | 

Sed quod tempus edax'conſumpſerat uſque Sepulchrum, 

Splendoren: buic Prætor Maximus attribuit : | 

Quægque alibi fine honore Puellæ flabat imago, 
rea fic titulo deſuper i mpoſuit. | 

COCanterul Comm. in Cad, 
(c) Virgil, 1. 2. relates this Death in a fabulous Manner. 
(4) She was the Daughter of Eerion, King of Cilicia, whom 


Hiad, |. 2. 


Achilles flew at the Sack of Troy, with his other Children, Homes. 
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dear Andremache the Affliction which ſo great Diſaſters 
had brought upon her. | 

This Princeſs had three Children by Pyrrhus, My- 
toſus, Pielus, and Pergamus; and a Son by Helenus, 
named Ceſtrinus, who having ſucceeded to a great Part 
of his Father's Dominions, with the Aid of the Epi- 
rotes, ſettled in the Country which is above the River 

Thyamis, now Calama, and gave to the Province called 
Cammania, according to Stephanus, the Name of Ce- 
trina (a). Moloſſus aſcended not his Father*s Throne 
till after the Death of Helenus. Pergamus went into 
Aja; and having fixed his Reſidence in Teuthrania, 
where Arias reigned, flew that Prince in a Duel, made 
himſelf Maſter of his Dominions, and gave his Name 
to the City Pergamus. 

In that City, according to Pauſanias, from whom 
I borrow this Paſſage, was the heroic Monument of 
Andromache, who, according to ſome Ancients, had 


followed Pergamus into Aſia. Pielus continued in E- 


pirus, where he reigned after the Death of Moloſſus, 
who probably left no Children: At leaſt, according 
to the Author now quoted, it was to him that Pyrrbus 


and his Anceſtors aſcribed their Original, Homer, 


and after him the other Poets, have always repreſented 
Andromache, as a virtuous Woman, and exceedingly 
attached to her Huſband Hector. The laſt Farewel 
ſhe takes of her Huſband, is one of the moſt moving 


and laboured Pieces of the Liad: two Verſes of Ovid 


give us likewiſe a good Picture of her; 


Hector ab Andromaches complexibus ibat in Armis, 
Et galeam capiti quæ daret, Uxor erat (1). | 


"VO FS... - The 


(a) Paxſanias, I. 2. & in Atticis, grants that Ceſtrinus was the 
Son of Helenus and Andromache, and that he gave his Name to the 
Country where he reigned ; but he ſays, Audromache married not 
her Brother-in-law till after the Death of Pyrrbus. Pliny, I. 4. 
mentions the City Cej?rina, which he places upon one of the Moun- 
tains of Pindus, which extended as far as The/protia. Ptolomy, tis 
true, makes no mention of it; but this is no Wonder, ſi nce he ſays 


as little of the Molaſſ, a People in the Neighbourhood of The/protia, 


and well known in that Time. 


(1) Amor, Eleg. 9. 
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The unhappy Caſſandra, whoſe Predictions were 


never credited, after having received, in Minerva's 
Temple, the moſt outragious Inſult, became the Slave 


of Agamemnon, and was ſacrificed to Clytemneftra*s Jea- 
louſy. The Fable ſays, that Apollo had been in Love 
with her, and that having allowed her to aſk whatever 
ſhe pleaſed, as the Reward of her Love, ſhe deſired 


ol him the Gift of Prophecy, her Lover inſtantly diſ- 


cloſed to her the moſt ſecret Myſteries of Futurity; 
but Caſſandra, inſtead of gratifying his Paſſion, ſhew- 
ed him nothing but Scorn and Contempt. Apollo, in- 
cenſed at her Falſhood, tho? he could not take away 
from her the Gift he had given her, took Care, at 
leaſt, that ſhe ſhould not be the better for it, and that 


no Credit ſhould be given to her Predictions, which 


had no other Effect, but to render her odious. The 
Foundation of this Fable I take to have been, that 
Caſſandra, the Prieſteſs of Apollo, learned from a 


Prieſt of that God the Art of Divination, either by 


Magic, or the Aruſpices, wherein ſhe afterwards ex- 
celled, with her Brother Helenus, who learned it from 
her. Probably that Prieſt fell in Love with her, and 
being unable to gain her Affection, defamed her thro” 
all the City, and to her Relations, laying his Intrigue, 
according to the Manner of thoſe Times, to the Charge 


of the God whom he ſerved. He ſucceeded in his De- 


ſign; for Caſſandra having foretold the Calamities that 
were to befal Paris, Priam, and the whole City, ſhe 


was clap'd up in a Tower, where ſhe inceſſantly ſung 
the Misfortunes of her Country (a), which made her 


paſs for mad. Her Shrieks and Tears were redoubled, 
when ſhe learned that Paris was gone into Greece; but 
it was her Fate not to have her Propheſies believed, 
and only made the Objects of Ridicule, The Night 
in which Troy was taken, Ajax having met her in 
Minerva's Temple, where ſhe hoped to have found a 

| Sanctu- 


+ 


(a) This is the Account given of her by all the Poets, both Greek 


and Latin; Homer, Eſchiles, Lycaphron, Euripides, Virgil, Ovid, 
Seneca, &c. 


thu "Lt. Md th. 
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Sanctuary, offered Violence to her; but this Sacrilege 
was, puniſhed, as ſhall be faid afterwards (a). | 
The Greek Captains having made a Diviſion of the 
Slaves, ſhe followed Agamemnon, who fell in Love with 
her; and this Paſſion coſt both of them their Lite. 
Clyzemneſtra, who had a Mind to ſecure the Crown to 
her Lover, put her Huſband and her Rival to Death, 
in the Manner which we are going to relate immediate- 
ly. Upon the Predictions of this Caſſandra, ſurnamed 
Alexandra, has the Poet Lycophron made a Poem, which 
may be reckoned a Maſter=Piece of Obſcurity. Tis 
probable, that this Princeſs was interred at Amycle in 
Laconia, and that ſhe was there acknowledged as a 
Divinity. Pauſanias is my Voucher, and this Author 
relying upon ſome Tradition which was current in his 
Time; ſpeaks of the Temple which the Amycleans had 
built in Honour of this Princeſs; wherein was alſo the 
Picture of Chtemnęſtra, and the Statue of Agamemnongwho 
was alſo believed to have been buried in that Place. 
Uecuba attempting to revenge the Death of her Son 
Polydorus, was ſtoned to Death by the Greeks, But 
this Event is too conſiderable, not to be told at full 
length. Priam being informed that the Greeks were 
arming againſt him, ſent his Son Polydorus with a Part 
df his Treaſure, to the Court of Polymneſtor King of 
Thrace, to whom he had given in Marriage his 
Daughter Nione. He ſeeing the Greeks Maſters of Troy, 
and apprehending he had been uſed ill, or prompted to 
the curled Deſign by Avarice, ſecretly put to Death 
| | R 2 that 


(a) Paz/anias, explaining the fine Picture of Pohygnotut, repre- 
ſenting the taking of Troy, ſays, and I think he is alone in his Aſ- 
ſertion, That 4jax was there repreſented, holding his Buckler in his 
Hand, and approaching the Altar, as to juſtify himſelf by Oath 
from the Outrage he was going to have committed againſt that 
Princeſs. To what Exceſs did the Pagah Religion cafry Its Vota- 
ries! Was ever ſuch an extravagant Oath 1 of? And what are 
we to think &f Menelaus and Agamemnon, who received it? For this 
I take to be the true Senſe of the Expreſſions uſed by that Author, 
who ſeems to ſay that theſe two Princes freed him from that Oath; 
which makes no rational Senſe. Would it not have been better to 
ſtone that Miſcreant, as VM adviſed. Pauſan. ibid. 
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that young Prince, the Grief whereof killed Ione (a). 
 Hyginus relates the Fact with ſome little Variation: He 
fays, that Priam having ſent the young Polydore, who 
was then but in the Cradle, Ilione brought him up as 
her Son, and made Diphilus paſs for her Brother; pro- 
bably, being jealous of the Cruelty and Avarice of her 
Huſband. In fact, the Greets having let him know 
that they would give him Ele#ra, the Daughter of 
Agamemnon, if he would divorce Jlione, and put Po- 
| tydore to Death, that Prince accepted the Propoſals ; 
but inſtead of his Brother-in-law, it was his own Son 
he put to Death. CS 
Polydore in the mean Time went to conſult the Ora- 
cle of Apollo about his Deſtiny, and learned that his 
Father was dead, and his Country burat ; but he was 
agreeably ſurprized to find the quite contrary at his 
Return to Thrace. Ilione, having explained to him 
this Riddle, he pluck*d out Polymneſtor's Eyes. Ho- 
mer, more to be relied on, as to all the Adventures of 
this War, than Virgil, and the reſt, inſtead of this 
Story, relates (1) how Achilles ſlew that young Prince 
near the Walls of Troy. Pliny (2), ſpeaking of the 
City noa, makes Mention of the ſame Polydore”s 
Tomb, for which Auſonius has made an Epitaph, 
quoted in the Margin below (5). | 
In the Opinion of thoſe who will have him to have 
been ſlain by the King of Thrace, Hecuba having a 
Mind to revenge the Death of her Son, went to the 
Palace of Polymneſtor, where under Pretence of having 
' ſomething to fay to him in Secret, ſhe was going to 
have plucked out his Eyes; but ſome Greeks having 
run up to his Aſſiſtance, drag'd her out of that Prince's 


Palace, 
fa) <- - - - Hnc Polyderum obirancat, & auro 
Vi potitur. Quid non mortalia pettora cogis _ 
Huri ſacra fumes ? En. LL 3. 


11) Iliad l. 20. „„ | 
% Cede procul tumulo, myrtum ſuge neſcius hoſpes : 
Telorum ſeges oft ſanguine adulta meo. 
. Confixus jaculis, & ab ipſa cede ſepultus, 
Condor in hoc tumulo bis Polydorus ego, 
Scit pius Afneas, & tu, Rex imple! quod me 
Toracia pena fremit, Troaque cure tegit. 
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Palace, 1 her, and propagated a Report that ſhe 
had been transformed into a Bitch, to denote the Rage 
and Deſpair to which her Misfortunes had reduced her; 
or, as Servius remarks, becauſe ſhe had continually 
loaded with Imprecations the Army of the Greeks, that. 
ſhe might thereby procure Death, which ſhe Nen 
to Slavery (a). 

Dittys of Crete informs us (1), that Kanda became 
a Slave to Ulyſſes, and that this Prince, obliged to ſet 
out incognito, becauſe he was accuſed of fjax's Death, 
left that unfortunate Princeſs in the Hands of her Ene- 
mies, who ſtoned her in the Manner already ſaid. But 


h 'ris very probable, that he himſelf was the Author of her 
1 Death, ſince it is faid, that upon his Arrival in Sicihhß, 
1 he was ſo tormented with terrible Dreams, that in Or- 
Fri der to appeaſe the Gods, he built a Temple to Hecate, 
7 who preſides over Dreams, and a Chapel to Hecuba. 
| Mela and Strabo (2) tell us, that in Thrace was to 
hy be ſeen the Place of her Burial, which was called the 
A Dog's Tomb, Hyginus again, ſo many Traditions there 
n were concerning theſe ancient Adventures, is of Opini- 
8 on, that ſhe was thrown into the Sea, and that the 
of fs Place got the Name of Cyneum. I find, however, an- 
WP other Fonndation to this Fable. Heeubs, i in Euripides, 
| complains of her being chained like a Dog to the Gates 
w_ of Agamemnon, whoſe Slave ſhe was: As to which, 
he we are to obſerve, that anciently the Porters were, 
2 for the moſt part, chained. Perhaps this unfortunate 
ing Princeſs was made Porter to the King of Mycenæ. 
0 The Greeks gave bad enough Uſage to thoſe illuſtri- 
"Ss ous Captives, to give a Handle to this CO 
55 a tho* the moſt common Tradition is, that ſhe died 
"oY in Thrace. 


Hecuba, Homer tells us, was the Daughter of Dymas, 
or, according to Virgil, who has followed Euripides, of 
Ciſſeis King of Thrace, and Siſter to Means, the Prieſt- 
els of Apoll at Trey, during this War. | 

R 2 | & Such 

(a) To this Purpoſe Plautus ſpeaks in his Manechinei, "es 


Omnia mala ingerebat, quemquam aſpexerat : 
Itague adeo jure 3k eft appellari canis, 


Es 3 (2) L 
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Such was the deplorable Fate of this illuſtrious Fa 
mily (a): its Allies had no better End; Memnon, Rhe- 
ſus, Chorebus, Agapenor, Elpenor King of Eubea, and 
the reſt, loſt all of them their Lives there. | 
The Heroes of the Grecian Army were not more 
fortunate : Achilles was ſlain by Paris; Patroclus by 
Hector: That Prince, the Favourite of Achilles accord- 
ing to Euſtalbius, was from Opus, a City of the Locri- 
an Opuntians. Ajax, the Son of Telamon, killed him- 
ſelf in Deſpair, becauſe Ulyſſes got the better of him in 
the Diſpute for Achilles's Arms: Ajax, the Son of 
Oileus, was ſhipwreck*d, and buried in the Waves, as 
4 if the Gods had thought fit to avenge the Injury he 
if offered to Caſſandra in the Temple of Minerva. Uby: 
| ſes ſuffered infinite Dangers by Sea: Agamemnon was 
1 Nain by his Wife, upon his Arrival at N een. Moneſ- 
|  theus, King of Athens, died by the Way: Almoſt all 
S theſe Captains died either by War or Shipwreck ; and 
1 of all the Kings that were in League to avenge the 
Atride, there v was hardly one who returned in Peace 
to his Family and Children, ſince moſt of thoſe who 
eſcaped Shipwreck, were obliged to go and plant Co- 
ö Ionies in remote Countries. Teucer, exiled by his Fa- 
| ther Telamon, for not having revenged the Death of 
his elder Brother, went to Cyprus, and built a new Sa- 
Amis in Honour of Jupiter, where his Deſcendants 
reigned down to Evapgeras, that is, till the Hundredth 
Olympiad, as we learn from the Panegyric upon this 
daft Prince, made by Hocrates. Agapenor, the Leader 
of the Arcadiant, retired into the fame Iſland, and 
there built Paphos, and a Temple to Venus, at ſome 
Diſtance from that which had been formerly erected to 
her by Cinyras, as we read in Panſanias. Neſtor, with 
the Pylians, went into Italy, and built the City Meta- 
0 G0. Phalantus, with a Colony of — 
| IM but 
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(a) Hic finis fatgram Picks, ic exitus iilum 
Sorte tulit. En. 1. 2. 
Wo! Pauſazias, in Mefſen. ſuppoſes that Nefor, aftex the Trojan 
War, returned to Pylos, and died there 3 and this Author ſays no- 
thing of his Voyage to Laß. He even adds, that he had preferr'd 
Eyles for the Seat of the Empire to the other Cities in his Foſſeſiqu, 
gud (Hat his Deſcendents followed his Example. a 
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built in the ſame Country that of Tarentum: Pphiloctetes 
that of Petilia, Diomedes having found his Wife faith- 
leſs, went to Apulia, where he founded that of Argyripa z 
and Idomeneus, driven from Crete for having barba- 
rouſly ſacrificed his Son to an imprudent Vow, was 
forced to fly into rhe Country of the Salentines. 

Thus periſhed moſt of the Grecian and Trojan He- 


roes; but as I have but tranſiently touched upon moſt 


of the Adventures that befel them, the Reader no doubt 
will expect that I ſhould enlarge further upon ſo in- 
tereſting Subjects: This is what J ſhall do, after T have 
ſettled the Era of the Event now related, and given a 


ſhort Hiſtory of the Trojans and their City. 


CHAP. VII. 
The Era of the taking of Troy, with the Hiſtory 
; of that City. 
-.ARTICIK«£ 
The ra of the taking of Troy. 


HE Year in which Troy was taken, makes an 
eſſential ra for the Knowledge of the Events 


of the fabulous Age: This being once effectually ſettled, 


we date the Facts prior to it, by tracing upwards ; and 
thoſe that were poſterior, by reckoning downwards, as 


far as the Chriſtian Era. But in every one of theſe 


Events, as in all others of thoſe remote Ages, Authors 
ancient and modern differ ſo widely from one ano- 
ther, that *tis impoſſible to reconcile them. Thoſe 


who are for abridging the Chronology of the Antiqui- 


ties of Greece, ſuch as Conringius, and Sir Jaac Newton, 


date the taking of Troy only at the Diſtance of about 
- 900 or 907 Years from the vulgar Era: Thoſe who 


extend theſe ſame Antiquities too far, as F. Stephen 
Sougret, contend that this City was taken 1388 Years 
before the ſame Era. Between theſe two Extremes, 


there are forty or fifty different Opinions, which re- 


move this Event, ſome to a greater, ſome to a ſmaller 


Diſtanee, 
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It will not ſurely be expected that I ſhould inſiſt 
upon an Examination into all theſe particular Opinions; 
the Reaſons that induced Chronologiſts to prefer 
one Date to another, are founded upon Particulars 
which would carry me too far from my Subject; and 
thoſe who have the Curioſity to examine them, I reſer 
to Petavius, Scaliger, Don Pezron, and particularly to 
the tenth Chapter of the third Book of The critical 


| Refiefions upon the Hiſtories of ancient Nations, by M. 


Fourmout the elder, where they will find full Satil- 
faction. For my part, I adhere to the Opinion of 
Eralaſtbenes, quoted by Euſebius, and to that of Apol- 
lodorus the Chronographer, cited by Clement of Alex- 
andria, who place the taking of this City, the one 1n 
the Year 1183, the other in the Year 1181, before 
the Chriſtian Era; that is, about 450 Years before the 
Foundation of Rome, 400 or 407 before the firſt Oiym- 
pred, as is fully proved by Foſeph Scaliger (1), in the 
laſt Year of the Reign of Mneſtheus King of Athens, 
and of that of Agamemnon; and under the Judgeſhip 
of Eliud. After all, the Opinion which I follow is at 
this Day moſt generally received; and if Julius Afri- 
canus has taken the Mean between the two Authors a- 
bove- mentioned, by placing this ra in the Year 1182, 
and if Petavius has ſet it a Year farther back than 
Aspollodorus, by making it fall in the Year 1184, the 
Difference is but inconſiderable, and affects not my 
Subject in the leaſt. For in whatever Year I place 
this Era, as it is the Boundary of my Reſearches, *tis 
enough that I have ſettled the other Eras that preceded 
it, that the Reader may ſee with a Glance of his Eye 
the Diſtance there is between the Events which com- 
pole the Hiſtory of the fabulous Times, which is all I 
aim at in this Volume. 


A . 
: The History of Troy. [ 
The Origine of the Trojans and of their City is, like 
that of all other Nations, wrapped up in Darkneſs and 


Fictions, 
(1) De Emend. Temp. I. 5. 


* 
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Fictions, and we find different Sentiments among the 
Authors who have given Account of it. Some make 
them come from Crete, others from 7aly, or from Sa- 
mothrace, or Athens, or Arcadia, and each of theſe 
Opinions is ſupported by Partiſans of great Name. 
The Hiſtorian Joſephus alledges, that they ſprung 
from Thogarmah, the Son of Gomer ; but as the Pro- 
phet Ezekiel makes the northern Nations deſcended 
from this Thogarmah, which hardly agrees to the Phy- 
gians, I ſubmit to Strabo's Opinion, who makes them 
to have come from Trace: An Opinion the more 
probable, that beſides their nearneſs to one another, 
theſe two People had anciently a great Conformity in 
Manners, and almoſt one and the ſame Religion. 
Be that as it will, tracing their Hiſtory == about. 
the Time of Derdanus, provided we reckon him, as 
Diodorus and Apollodorus do, a Native of Thrace or Sa- 
mothrace, and not of Italy, as Virgil makes him, with 
a View to flatter the Romans, this Hiſtory, I ſay, begins 
to grow leſs obſcure. | ; 
Dardanus having quitted Samothrace (a), after the 
Death of his Brother Jaſon, who was Thunderſtruck 
for having offended Ceres, went to the Coaſts of Aa 
Minor, into the Leſſer Phrygia, where he married Batea 
the Daughter of Teucer, who himſelf having quitted 
Crete, came and ſettled in the fame Country, where 
Scamander the moſt ancient King of that Province we 
know of, had given him his Daughter in Marriage. 
Dardanus, after the Death of his Father-in-Law, aſcend- 
| ed 
(a) According to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, I. 1. Dardanus was a 
Native of Arcadia; a Deluge that happened in his Time, having 
obliged him to depart from thence, he tranſplanted himſelf into an 
Iſland of Thrace, which was firſt named Dardania, and afterwards 
got the Name of Samothrace, as we read in Pauſanias, which he 
alſo quitted, and removed into Phrygia. He had brought with him 


Carybas his Nephew, the Son of his Brother Fafjon, who initituted 
there the Worſhip of the Mother. of the Gods, as has been ſaid in 


the Hiſtory of that Goddeſs. Dardanus alſo tranſported into the 


ſame Country the Samatbracian Gods, and two Statues of Pallas, 
whereof the one was ſo famous afterwards under the Name: of the 
P alladium . 


* 
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ed the Throne, reigned ſixty- two Years, built the City 
Dardania, and was reckoned the Founder of the King- 


dom of Troy, Erichthonius, who ſucceeded him im- 


mediately, reigned forty-ſix, and Tros his Son near as 


many Years; it was the latter gave his Name to Troy 
which was formerly called Dardania. Tros had three 
Sons; Ganymedes, carried off by Tantalus; Ius the Foun- 
der of the Royal Line; and Afaracus the Founder of 
that of Anchiſes Eneas's Father, Ilus built the Citadel 
of Jium, reigned forty Years, and left a Son Laome- 
don, the Father of Priam, under whom Troy was taken. 
Laomedon, who reigned twenty-nine Years, incompaſſed 
the City with Walls ſo ſtrong, that the Work was aſ- 
cribed to Apollo the God of fine Arts; or rather, if 
we may believe Homer, to Neptune, who raiſed them 

while Apollo kept Laomedon's Flocks, in hope of a Hire 
promiſed him by that Prince, by whom he was de- 
trauded ; which makes Horace fay : 

Mercede pacta deſtituit Deos (1). 

To this Purpoſe Homer introduces Neptune ſpeaking 1 

Troy's Walls I raid (for ſuch were JovCs Com- 
- -mands) Ss | 

And you? proud Bulwarks grew beneath my Hands ; 

Thy Taſk it was to feed the bellowing Droves 

Along fair Ida's Vales, and pendent Groves, 

But when the circling Seaſons in their Train, 


Brought back the grat eful Day that crown'd our P ain, | 


With Menace ſtern the fraudful King defy” d 

Our latent Godhead, and the Prize den d. 

e amb 0055 ene HT, 24. $20, 

The ſtrong Moles that were found neceſſary to be 
raiſed againſt the Waves of the Sea, paſſed for the 
Work of the fame God; and the Winds and Inunda- 
tions having afterwards demoliſhed a Part of theſe. 
Works, it was given out, after the Manner of thoſe 
Times, that Neptune had thus taken Vengeance upon 
the perfidious Laemeden (2), The fame was the F 15 

| e 


(1) Ode 3. Book III. after Pindar, (2) See the Hiſtory of Neptune. 


EY 


tually ſaw with their Eyes. In fact, it would ſeem, 
_ as is very ingeniouſly remarked by a learned Author (1) 


Chap. VII. explained by HrsToxy, 251 


of the Walls of Troy that periſhed by Age, and were 
rebuilt by Hercules, when he took that City, as has 
been ſaid in his Hiſtory. | 5 
Too enable the Reader to underſtand the two Royal 
Lines from Dardanus to Priam, I have ſet down the 
genealogical Tree, | 


DARDANUS, 
Erichthonius, 


Tros. 


rd )td. 1 


a STE” 


. —— > 
Las, Aſeracus, 


Laomedon, Tithon, Capys, 
Priam, Anchiſes, 


6 VVA 
Hector, Parts, -. Entas. 


As to what remains, we have followed the moſt 


neral Opinion, and perhaps the moſt probable one, 


concerning the manner in which this famous City was 
fack?d ; for *cis almoſt beyond doubt, whatever be the 
Accounts of the Romans, who would needs at any rate 
derive their Original from Eneas and Venus, that it was 
not deſtroyed ; but that Eneas and Antenor ſecured it 
from Fire and Pillage, if they did not even give 
it up themſelves to the Greeks; and that the former, 
or at leaſt his Deſcendants (a), reigned-there very long, 
as Neptune plainly foretels in the Mad, or, to ſpeak 
more accurately, as Homer, an Jonian by Extraction, 


and canſequently in the Neighbourhood of the Trojans, 


makes Nepkune foretel, becauſe probably, even in the 
Time of that Poet, the Poſterity of Eneas were {till 
reigning gver that City, whom he could not but pleaſe 
by making, the God of the Sea foretel what they ac- 


7 
7 
that 


(a) Zuſebius, upon the Authority of Di4ys of Crete, ſays the Sons 
of. Autenor reigned at Troy after the Death of Priam, till He&ar's 
Children expelled them thence, and reigned in their ſteadd. 

(1) Father Hardouin's Apology for Homer. e 
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that Homer's Deſign was only to mark the total Ex- 


tinction of Ius's Line, from whom was deſcended 
the perfidious Laomedon, who by his Impieties had 
rendered himſelf unworthy of the Crown, for *cis his 

ieties are ſet forth by the Fable of Neptune and 
Apollo whom he cheated, and at the ſame time to pu- 
niſh Priam's baſe Indulgence to his Children, and par- 
ticularly to the adulterous Paris; and to raiſe to the 


ſame Throne that of Aſaracus, and of the pious Anas, 


who in Homer and Virgil, is always repreſented as a 
Man reverencing the Gods, who appear to take parti- 
cular Care of him, and ſave him ſeveral times from im- 
minent Death, to preſerve him for the Throne of the 
Trojans. *Tis true, the learned Author now cited 

ſtill farther, in maintaining that Eucas is the true 
Heroe of the /liad, wherein I cannot be of his Mind, 
tho he n it very N REA 


BOOK VI. 


"ES ining the particular Hi 72 7 the 


Leaders of the Grecian and TOW 
Armies. 


A with his Troops, and underwent various Ad- 
ventures, which making a conſiderable Part of the 


Hiſtory of that Time, claim a Place here. I begin 


FTER having divided the Spoils of the 


— that of the General of the Army. 


CHAP. 


Trojans, the Grecian Captains imbarked each 


@aA£4@4 - +... D + = Py a =* _ 1 


a « 
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CHAP. I. 4 
The H: ory of Agamemnon, and Bis Family. 


ELOPS being forced, as has been ſaid, to quit 

Lydia, after Tros had made himſelf Maſter of his 
Dominions, in Revenge of the Death of Gazymede (a), 
had repaired to the Court of Oenomaus King of Piſs 
(), who —_ him a Kindly Reception (c). This 
Prince had a Daughter, who was an accompliſhed 
Beauty, her Name Hippodamia; but whether he was in 
Love with her himſelf, as Pauſanias and Hyginus will 
have it; or affrighted by an Oracle, which had fore- 
told him that he would be ſlain by his Son-in-law, as 


it is in Diodorus (1), Thucidides (2 ) and Strabo (3), he 


would not give her in Marriage; and, in order to re- 
move a Multitude of Lovers, who ply'd her continu- 
ally with their Addreſſes, he had propoſed to them 
a very hard Condition, promiſing the young Princels 
to the Man who ſhould outſtrip him in the Race, 
adding that he would put all to Death whom he got 
the better of, The Lover was to ſet out firſt in the 
Race, and Oenomaus, with Sword in Hand, was to 
purſue him; and to run it through his Body, if he 


could overtake him (4). He had already put Thirteen 


to Death, according to Pindar (4), and others had 
withdrawn, when Pelops bribed Myrialus, Ocnomans's 
Charioteer (e). He, in hope of the Reward which 
Pelops had promiſed him, cut the King's Chariot in 
two, and then joined the two Parts together ſo art- 


fully, 


la) Some Aube are of Opinion, that Pals quitted his Coun- 
try only upon Account of Earthquakes. 

(b) Aſopus, King of a Part of the Peloponneſus, had a Daughter 
named Harpina, w mn. + had by Mars, or by ſome Warrior or Prieſt 
of that God, Oenomaus. 

(c) The Date of his Arrival in Greece has been marked before. 

(1) L. 4. (2) L. 1. EN. 

(4) Died. loc. cit. Pindar. Luc. Sc. The Race was from Piſa to 
an Altar of Neptune, in the Iſthmus of Corinth. 

4) Ode. Olym. I. 1. 

le) He is given out to have been the Son of Mercury. probably 


becauſe * was very cunning. 
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fully, that no Appearance of a Fracture was to be ſeen; 
but while Oenomaus was in Purſuit of Pelops, who was 


running before him, the Chariot falling aſunder, that 
unfortunate Prince broke his Neck, and Pelops marri- 


ed Hippodamia. Myrtilus was puniſhed for his Baſe- 
neſs and Treachery, for Pelops himſelf threw him in- 
to the Sea; which from him was called Myr/:lene, 
The Waves having driven his Body aſhore, the Phe- 
neates gave him Burial, and inſtituted an Annual Feaſt 
in his Hohour; becauſe he wis reckoned the Son of 
Mercury. By the Way, we are to obſerve, that the 
Quality of Charioteer was not diſhonourable in thoſe 
Times; and that frequently Kings themſelves, or ſome 
Prince of their Court, guided their Chariots, as we 
learn from Homer, in ſeveral Places of the Jliad. This 
Myrtilus was therefore a Man of Figure, and if we 
may believe Pauſanias (5), he himſelf was of the Num- 
ber of Hippodamia's Lovers; and engaged in Pelops's 
Service, only in Hope he would allow him to gratify 
his Paſſion, which he had ſworn to do in a Manner 
which is ſeldom agreeable to Huſband or Gallarit: But 
he had ho ſboner got the Victory, than he cleared him- 
ſelf of his Oath, by throwing him into the Sea. Mer- 
cury, we are told, was highly provoked at Pelops's Per- 
fidiouſneſs; and tho? that Prince, to appeaſe him, had 
built to him a ſtately Temple, the God never gave o- 
ver perſecuting his Poſterity, and was the Author of 
all thoſe great Diſaſters which are ſo much celebrated 
by the Poets. It was for the ſame Reaſon, if we may 
believe Euripides, that Mercury ſent the famous Ram, 


whoſe Golden Fleece brought ſo many Calamities upori 


that Family : But this Fable we ſhall explain upon an- 
other Occaſion : In the mean Time, let us return to 
Pelops. 5 . 

That Prince having aſcended the Throne; gained 
ſeveral Conqueſts over his Neighbours, and gave his 
Name to thar fine Country, which was from that Time 
called the Peloponneſus, as much as to ſay, the Iſland of 


Pelops. Further, it was fabled that the Horſes —_ 
| | rew 


(5) In Attic. | Eh 
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drew Pelops's Chariot, had Wings, and that they ha 
been given him by Nepiune, whereby was ſignified 
their Swiftneſs; or, if we may believe Pindar and Pa- 
lephatus, the Meaning is, that Pelops made Ule of a 
Ship with Sails to carry off Hippodamia. The Poets 


tell us, it was Neptune favoured Pelops in that Race 


and they add farther, that God had formerly carried 
away that Prince, becauſe, in fact, he had left his 


Country to imbark upon the Sea, and his Voyage had 


been very happy. | 
Pinder has touched this Fable with a great Deal of 
Delicacy, in his firſt Olympic, He firſt rejects the 
Fable of the Ivory Shoulder, which J ſhall ſpeak of in 
the Hiſtory of Tantalus, and conſiders it as a Fable 
childiſh and frivolous. He ſays that in reality Tan- 
talus having been invited to the Table of the Gods, was 
willing to regale them alſo in his Turn, but that no- 
thing fell out at that Entertainment which was not con- 
ſiſtent with ſtrict Decency. He adds, that Neptune, 
charmed with the Beauty of the young Pelops, carried 
him up to Heaven, to pour out his Nectar, as Ganymede 
did to Jupiter; that Search was made every where 
for that young Prince, without any Account of him 
being heard; and he would always have continued in 
the lame Office, had not the Crime of Tanlalus his 


Father, who would needs diſtribute to Men the Nectar 


which the Gods had reſerved to themſelves as a Sym- 
bol of their Immortality, brought about Pelops's Diſ- 
grace, and obliged the Aſſembly of the Gods to de- 


grade him again to the Earth, where falling in Love 


with Hippodamia, he went one Day to the Sea-Coaſt, 
to.invoke Neptune's Aid, that he might have Succeſs 
in that Enterprize, which was attended with equal Dan- 
ger and Difficulty. The God of the Sea heard his 
Prayer, and made him a Preſent of a Chariot, and 
Horſes of indefatigable Swiftneſs, with which he was 
victorious in the Race, and gained the Prize, which 
coſt ſo many unfortunate Lovers their Lives, Thus 


it is great Poets have the Art of embelliſhing their 


Works with ancient Pieces of Hiſtory, by cloathing 
them with all the Ornaments of Poetry. Pelops 
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Pelops had ſeveral Children; among others, Atre- 


us and Thyeſtes. They, by the Advice of their Mo- 
ther, having put to Death their Brother CHryſppus, 


whom Pelops had by his Miſtreſs Aſtioche, that Prince 


baniſhed them from his Court, with the Queen. It is 


even alledged, that ſhe died thro? Anguiſh and Re- 
morſe for having been acceſſory to her Father's Death, 

by holding Intelligence with Pelops and Myriilus. Pe- 
tops died ſome Time after Hippodamia (a). 

Areus, who had retired to the Court of Euryſtbeus 
King of Argos, and had married his Daughter /Zrope, 
was declared King in Room of his Father-in-law, who 
was ſlain in Attica by the Heraclidæ, not long before 
the Trojan War; and thus it was, the Pelopide aſcend- 
ed the Throne of Mycenz : Thyeſtes, who followed 
him, won the Heart of the Queen his Siſter- in-law, and 
had two Children by her, or three, according to ſome. 
Aireus having diſcovered this Intrigue, baniſhed him 


at firſt froin his Court; but not thinking himſelf ſuf- 
ficiently revenged by that Removal, he recalled him 


under Pretext of Reconciliation, and having aſſaſſinat- 
ed the Children whom he had by the Queen, ſerved 
them up to him at Table, in bel Diſhes of Meat, 


as we are told by Pauſanias. Tis further ſaid, that 


that the Sun hid his Head, that he might not ſhine 
upon fo barbarous a Repaſt ; a lively and natural Fi- 
are, to denote the Abhorrence of univerſal Nature at 


this Action. Thyeſtes was avenged afterwards by his Son 
Agiſtlus, who flew his Uncle At reas, in the Manner Iam 


going to relate. But, in order to the right underſtand- 


ing of this whole Hiſtory, we muſt know that 7. hyeſtes 


having found his Daughter Pelopea in a Grove conſe- 
crated to Minerva, raviſhed her, without Knowing 


who ſhe was, and he had by her Ægyſtbus, whom The 
expoſed. Servius, upon the firſt Book of the Eneid, and 


Lafantius upon the fourth of the Thebaid, ſay, he com- 
mitted that Inceſt wittingly, becauſe an Oracle had fore- 


told him that he ſhould be revenged by a Son whom 
he ſhould have by herz and char he was acted by on. 


(4) Tee the End of 7The/exs's Hiſtory, 


7 8 * * * of a a ” 
« * T e * a 
> 


Chap. I. explained by HisTory, 

a ſtrong Defire of Revenge, that he ſtifled all the Dic- 
tates of Reaſon againſt ſo eriminal an Action, Some 
Time after the Death of his Wife #rope, Mireus mar- 
ried the ſame Pelopea, who was his Niece, and. edu- 
cated, together with Menelaus and Agamemnon, the 
young Egiſtbus, whom he had brought to his Court, 
as we learn from Pauſanias (1), and Hyginus (2). They 
having found, at Delobi, their Uncle Thy:ftes, brought 
him to their Father, who clap'd him up in Priſon, 
and ſent Eęiſthus to kill him; but Thyeftes having 
ſpy'd in his Hands the Sword which Pelopea had 


ſnatched from him when he was going out of the ſacred - 


Grove, after the Violence he had offered to her, found 
him out to be his Son. His Daughter coming up, no 
ſooner knew the Inceſt of her Father, than ſhe fell upon 
that ſame Sword, and Egiſtbus carried it all bloody to 
Altreus, who thought he had got rid of his Brother; 
and having gone to offer a Sacrifice of Thankſgiving, 
Egiſthus flew him during the Ceremony, and delivered 
his Father out of Priſon. Thus Thyeftes aſcended the 
Throne, and baniſhed his two Nephews, Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, the Sons of Atreus his Brother. 


| Theſe two young Princes repaired to the Court of 


Polyphides King of Sicyon, who ſent them to Oeneus 
King of Oechalia; and that generous Prince married 


them to the two Daughters of Tyndarus, Ciytemneſtra 


and Helen. With the Aſſiſtance of their Father- in- 
law they reſolved to revenge the Death of Atreus, pur- 
ined Thyeſtes vigorouſly ; but he having fled for Refuge 
to an Altar of Juno, they ſpared his Life, contenting 
themſelves with baniſhing him to the Iſland of Cythera. 
Thus Agamemnon aſcended the Throne of Argos, which 
he transferred to Mycenæ, and his Brother Menelaus ſuc- 
ceededTyndarus hisFather-in-law,and wasKing of Sparta. 

*Tis proper to remark, before we go farther, that 
when I ſay Agamemnon and Menelaus were the Sons of 
Atreus, I ſpeak according to the common Opinion, 
tho? I am not ignorant that there are ſeveral Authors, 
among whom may be named Er/ebins and Scaliger, 


VOL: I. 8 ws who 


(1) In Corinth, (2) Fab. 88. $13 
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who believe, and that with a good deal of Reaſon, that 
they were not the Sons of that Prince, but of Pliſtbenes 
his Brother; and as the Actions of the latter had not 
deſerved honourable mention in Hiſtory, he having led 
a very obſcure I ife, hence the Ancients, and eſpecially 
Homer, to do honour to theMemory of theChief of ſo ma- 
ny Kings, and to that of his Brother, induſtriouſly made 
them paſs for the Sons of Atreus who had brought them 
up, and gives them always the Name of the Atridæ. 

I forgot to take notice that the Beginning of the 
Enmity between Atreus and Thyeſtes, was owing to 
Thyeſtes's having ſtole from his Brother a Ram with a 
Golden Fleece, on which he reckoned the good Luck of 
his Family depended; and that he committed this 
Theft by the Interpoſition of Ærope his Siſter-1n-law, 
whom he had debauched ; which incenſed Atreus to 
ſuch a Degree, that he cut the Throats of the two 
Children whom his Brother had by #rope. 


As for Egiſthus and Agamemnon, ſays Paufanias (1), 


T know not which of the two gave the firſt Provocation 
to the other; if it was Egiſthus, or if he only atted in 
revenge of the Murther of Tantalus the Son of Thyeſtes, 
who had married Clytemneſtra the Daughter of Tynda- 


rus. Tis very true that Euripides, in his Iphigenia in 


Aulis, introduces Clytemneſtra reproaching Agamemnon 
for having put to Death Tantalus the Son of Thyeſtes 
her firſt Huſband ; but Euſtalbius upon the eleventh 
Book of the Odyſſey, treats the former Marriage as a 
Fable, from the Authority of Homer, who ſpeaks of 
Agamemnon as having married a Woman ſo young, that 
it is in no wiſe probable ſhe had a former Huſband. 
Almoſt all the Ancients, eſpecially the Poets, either 
believed, or would have it believed, that Atreus in re- 
venge had made his Brother eat up his own Children, 
and obliged the Sun to hide his Head ; and this ſhock- 
ing Piece of ancient Hiſtory is repreſented upon a 
fine Groupe in the Farneſe Gallery. It was always 
thought that the Statue of this Groupe repreſented the 
Emperor Commodus; but *tis actually an Atreus, ſtand- 
ing 
(1) Loc. cit. 
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ing with a Poniard in one Hand, and in the other a 
ved Child whom he is going to ſacrifice to his Reſentment; 
0 Wl and this is Gronoviw's Opinion of it, againſt du Perrier, 
I and ſome others (a). | 

1 »Tis proper however to obſerve, that Strabo and 
* Servius conſider this pretended Fact only as an Alle- 
« gory, founded upon Atreus's having been the firſt who 


foretold the Eclipſes of the Sun, who at that Time 
hides himſelf from our Eyes, as if he actually with- 
drew undet the Horizon. 

Be that as it will, Agamemnon being obliged about 
that time to leave his Court to go and command the 
Grecian Army, was heartily reconciled to his Couſin 
Egiſibus, pardoned him for the Death of his Father, 
and even left him the Care of his Wife Chteimneftra, 
and of his three Children, Oreſtes (Y), Iphigenia, and 
Electra, appointing however a certain Songſter his ſole 
Confident to overlook their Conduct. Egęiſtbus having 
captivated the Affections of Chtemneſtra, found a way 
to get rid of the too vigilant Guardian, and deſtroy- 
ed him at a Hunting-Match. After this he Kept no 
Meaſures; and their Freedoms were ſo open, that Aga- 
memnon himſelf heard the afflicting News thereof about 
the end of the Siege of Troy, and reſolved to take Re- 
venge ſo ſoon as he was returned; but his Wife pre- 
vented him, and killed him upon his Arrival, toge- 
ther with her Rival (c), as we read in Homer (1), Euri- 
pides, Diodorus Siculus (2), Lycophron (3), Virgil (4), 
and all the other Ancients. 

To proceed, tis well known in what manner this 
fad Tragedy was acted; and how Chytenineftra, either in 
the midſt of a Feaſt which ſhe gave him upon his 
Arrival, or as he was coming out of the Bath, having 
deſired her Huſband to lay aſide a Phrygian Habit, 

; S 2 which 
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(a) Conſult Mexiriac upon this Place. 

(5) Oreſtes was the youngeſt, and was then but a Child. 

(c) We are told that Jaæcthe Son of Nauplizs, to revenge the 
Death of his Uncle Palamedes, went and informed C Hiemneſtra, that 
9 was in love with Caſſundra, whom he was bringing 
Wit m. 


(x) OdyM 1,2, (a) L. 4. (3) In Caſſand. (4) En. I. 4. 
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which he wore ever ſince the taking of Troy, for one 
which ſhe ſaid ſhe had wrought for him during his Ab- 
ſence ;. that Prince was going to put it on, but his 
Hands being intangled in the Sleeves, which ſhe had 
deſignedly made cloſe, the Conſpirators roſe fromTable 
and put him to Death. 

The faithleſs Clyzemneftra afterwards married Egift- 
Bus, and ſet the Crown upon his Head, which he kept 
ſeven Years, as we learn from Velleius Patireatus aſter 


Homer (1). Young Oreftes had alſo been the Victim of 


that cruel Intrigue, if his Siſter Electra had not ſecretly 
conveyed him to the Court of his Uncle Strophius 
King of Phocis, who had married Agamemnon's Siſter, 
There it was that Oreftes contracted that cloſe Friend- 


ſhip with his Couſin Pylades the Son of S/rophins, which 


rendered them inſeparable for ever. 

Panſanias fays (2), there were to be ſeen in his Time 
at Mycene, the Remains of the Tombs of Agamemnon, 
of Eurymedon his Charioteer, and of all thoſe whom 
_ General had brought back from Troy, and whom 

Egiſibus cut off at the Entertainment he gave them, 
near that of Teledamus and Pelops, and of the Twins 
whom Caſſandra had by Agamemnon, and whom Egiſibus 
had put to Death without pitying their tender Age, 
after having imbrued his Hands in the Blood of the 
Father and Mother. 


Oreftes ſome Years after formed the Deſign of re- 


venging the Death of his Father; and having for that 
Effect raiſed ſome Troops, left Strophius s Court with 
Pylades, entered ſecretly into Mycenæ, and concealed 
net at the Houſe of his Siſter Electra (a), whom 
Egiſthus had married to a Man of mean Extraction, 
that he might have nothing to fear from his Reſent- 
ment. ® She firſt ſpread a falſe Report thro* Mycene of 
Orgftes's Death, at which Eg! thus and Clytenneſtra 
were 

(1) Odyſſ. 1. 3. (2) In Corinth. 
(a) Homer, l. 9. names this Princeſs Laodice; as to which the 
Commentators remark, that the Surname of Zledtra was given her 
only to denote that it was very late before ſhe was married; tis 


even probable, that it was not given her till long after FP the tfagic 
Poets, and that Homer never knew it. 


were ſo overjoyed, that they went directly to the Tem 
of Apollo, to give Thanks to the Gods for this 


18 able News. Oreſtes entering thither with his Soldi 82 
wi and having ordered the Guards to be ſeized,” ſlew his 


Mother and her unhappy Lover with his own Hand, 


111 They were interred without the City; not havin been 
op deemed worthy to be buried, as Pauſanias remarks, in 
wo. the ſame Place with Agamenmon, and thoſe who had 
; of been ſlain with him. 

tly Then it was, we are told, that Oreftes began to be 
49 toſt by the Furies, that is, the Stings of his Conſcience 
g. gave him no reſpite. He went firſt to Athens, where 
1 b the Areopagus expiated him from his Crime: A re- 
* markable Event, whereof we have the Date upon the 
. | Parian Marbles, which falls on the Year 1093 or 94 
ne before Feſus Chrift, 7 or 8 Years after the taking of 
aon, Trey. We are told that the Voices of the Judges being 
Pt equa on either Side, Minerva in Perſon had given hers 


in favour of that unfortunate Prince; this is what we 
28. learn from Hehchius and Eſchiles. But the Truth is, 
that a Perſon was as effectually acquitted by an Equality 


FDRS of Votes (a), as if Minerva had given hers to caſt the 
ge, Balance. We are further told, that Oreftes in Grati- 
the tude, raiſed an Altar to that Goddeſs, under the Name 
Eg; of Warlike Minerva (C). 

bg Orzftes thought it not enough to be acquitted by the 
that Judgment of the Areopagus, he went alfo to the Tre- 
vith 2enians to ſubmit to the Ceremony of Expiation; and 
aled Pauſanias informs us (1), that he was obliged to lodge 
_ in a Place by himſelf, no body daring to Teceive him 
—_ into his Houſe, and all — upon him as under a 
0 kind of Excommunication. At length he moved the 
tro 8 3 | Compaſſion 
were (a) Pari judicum ſententia reus abjobvitur: 

| Heſych. | 
Vincit Oreftes, ft gzuidem ſuſtragia judicata unt Egqualla. 

the . - _- Efchiles, 
2 her 5) Pauſanias, in Attic. calls it & gie Adu, Bapls which 

Jt alſo carried an Alluſion to the . whoſe Name came | from. 
ragle Ares, or Mars. | 


(1) In Corinth, c. 31. 
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thus revenging the Death of his Father and Grandfather. 
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Compaſſion of the Trezenians, who expiated him; and 
the Author now named remarks, that a Laurel ſprung 
from the Place where that famous Expiation was per- 
formed, becauſe ſome of the Water of the Fountain 
Hippocrene had been ſpilt there. This Laurel was even 
to be ſeen in his Time, near the Place where that Prince 
was lodged. The Trezenians, as we learn from the 
fame Author, ſhewed alſo in his Time the Place near 
Apollo's Temple, where Oreſtes was obliged to dwell 
17 himſelf, ail | his Crime was entirely expiated ; and 
even. at preſent, continues that Author, tbe Deſcendants 
of thoſe who were delegated to that Purification, eat al. 
ways in that Place on a certain Day of the Year. The 
Ja People ſnewed alſo the Stone on which the nine 
es had ſat who expiated him, and which they 
The ſacred Stone. 
be ſame Author, in another Place (r), tells us that 
Oreftes, ſtill purſued by the Furies, had ſtopped near 
| oo in Laconia, where he took his Seat upon a 
h Stone, which was ſtill to be ſeen in his Time; 
_ that as that Prince had found there ſome Relief 
from his Diſorder, he had called that Stone by the 
Name of Jupiter Coppauins, that is, Tupiter che Com- 
Fortier. 

20 er theſe Expiations, Oreſtes was ed in 
ingdom by Demephocn King of Athens, who had 
lately ſucceeded Mneſtheus, under whoſe Reign the 
Arundel Marbles (a) fix the Date of the Expiation by 
the Areopagus mentioned above; which, according to 
Pelleins Paterculus, happened ſeven Years after the ta- 
king of Troy ; wherein this Author agrees with Homer, 

who ſays (2) Egiſtbus reigned ſeven Years at Mycend 
after the Death of AMamemnon. | 
Neither the Judgment of the Areopagus, nor that 
of the 7; rezenians were able to calm Oreſtes's Kind 
p: n ; 


0 In Lacon, c. 22. 

@) The 26 Era. gelen in his Commentary upon that Ara, is 
of opinion that this Sentence was paſſed in the thirtieth Year before 
the Deſtruction of Troy, notwithſtanding the Authorities I have now 
quoted : Conſult this Place of the Ar undel Nubert 5 


0% Oayf. l.. 
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Mind; and the Furies inceſſantly tormenting him, he 
went to conſult the Oracle of Apollo, from whom he 
learned, that in order to get rid of them he was to go 
to Tauris (a), and carry off the Statue of Diana, and 
ſet Iphigenia at Liberty from Thoass Tyranny. 
Accordingly he went thither with Pylades; but having 
been taken and clapped in Chains, he was upon the 
Point of being ſacrificed to the Goddeſs, according to 
the Cuſtom of the Country, as we read in Diodorus (1). 
It was on this Occaſion appeared that generous Struggle 
of Friendſhip, whereof Cicero ſpeaks, one of thoſe two 
Friends offering his Life for the other. In the mean 
Time Oreſtes having made himſelf known to the 


Prieſteſs his Siſter, ſhe artfully ſuſpended the Sacrifice, 


iving the King to underſtand that theſe Strangers 
E guilty of Murder, they could not be offered in 
Sacrifice to the holy Gods till they had received Ex- 
piation; that the Ceremony muſt be performed by 


Sea; and that the Statue of Diana having alſo been 
profaned by their unhallowed Hands, required Purifi- 


cation. Ipbigenia having gone on board her Brother's 
Ship, went off with him, and carried along with her 
the Statue of the Goddeſs. Some Authors will have 
it, that Oreſtes before he ſet out had put Thoas to 
Death. But whatever be in that, this Event makes 


one of the fineſt Tragedies in Euripides. There were 
ſo many different Traditions concerning this Expedi- 


tion of Oreſtes, and particularly concerning his Return 


(%, that one knows not which of them to fix upon. 


One thing agreed to by all the Ancients is, that after 
Oreſtes had executed his Enterprize, the Furies gave 
over tormenting him; that is, he reckoned his Crime 
ſufficiently expiated, or Time had abated his Remorſe. 
But ſince J have begun to ſpeak of this Statue of Diana, 
I ſhal} here ſet down all that the Ancients fay 


of it, | 

| 84 ö Several 
3 This is the Taurica Cher ſoneſus beyond the Euxine Sea. 
(1) L. 4. 


(4) See what has been ſaid in the firſt Volume, in relation to the 
Gods of Cappadocia. | 
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Several laid claim to this Statue of Diana, and "tis 
not eaſy to determine in what Place Orgfes left it; tis 
probable that ſeveral fimilar ones were formed, which 


were conſecrated and left in ſeveral Places. The Aube. 


niaus gave out that he had depoſited it at Brauton, upon 
the Confines of Attica; but Pauſanias thinks there is 
more Probability in what the Lacedemoniaus alledge, 


that it was brought to Sparta by that Heroe, where 


he actually reigned, and where the Statue of Diana was 
worſhip'd under the Name of Orthya, becauſe Oreſtes 
had brought it ſo equally poiſed that it inclined neither 


to the one Side nor the other, from the Word "Obes, 


rectus, right; and Lygodeſmos, becauſe he had pack'd 
it up among ſome Vine-Twigs, Even human Victims 
were ſacrificed to it until the Time of Lycurgus, who 
aboliſhed that Cuſtom, and ſubſtituted in its ſtead 
that of Flagellation, to denote that the Altar of Diana 


of Tauris was always ſtained with human Blood. 


Oreſtes, after his Return, married Electra to his dear 
Pylades, by whom, according to Hellanicus, quoted by 
Peaujanias (1), ſhe had two Children, namely Strophius 
and Medon. He bethought him next of getting back 
Fiermione, the Daughter of his Uncle Menelaus and 
Helen, who had been promiſed him a long Time ago, 
and whom Pyrrbus the Son of Achilles had carried off 
from him : Thus having learned that his Rival was 


gone to Delphi to appeaſe Apollo, againſt whom he 


had uſed ſome indecent Expreſſions in relation to the 
Death of his Father, as we are told by Euripides and 
Trogus Pompeius (2), he ſet out thither directly with 
Fylades, and having infinuated to the People that Pyr- 
rhus was only come chere to rifle their Temple, made 


| then fall upon him and murder him in a barbarous 


Manner. Pauſanias adds (3): When Pylades ſe- 


4. conded Oreſtes in his Deſign to kill Pyrrhas, I pre- 


* ſume he did it not only out of Friendſhip to Oreftes, 
but alſo in order to revenge his great Grandfather, 


For 1 this Paflage we muſt know that 
* Places 


fr) In Corinth. (2) Juſtin, I. 17. Euripides. (z) In Corinth» 


F. 29: 
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— Pylades was the Son of Stropbius, the Grandfon of 7 
Creſtus, and great Grandſon of Phocus the Son of 
« Eacus; and that Pyrrhus was the Son of Achilles and 


« Grandſon of Telamon, who had ſlain PROS, his Bro- 
d ther, as I have ſaid elſewhere.” 

After the Death of Fyrrbus, Oreftes married 2 
and lived from that Time in peaceful enough Enjoy- 
ment of his Kingdom; but having gone to Arcadia, 
he was bit by a Serpent, and died there at the Age of 
ninety Years, after a Reign of ſeventy (1). For he 
was but twenty when he left Sirophius's Court, and he 
aſcended the Throne after the Death of Egiſtbus (a). 
His Son Thiſamenes ſucceeded him, and after him 
Penthilus whom he had by Erigone, the Daughter of 
Egiſtus and Ciytemneſtra, and conſequently his Siſter by 
the Mother. He had united to the Kingdom of AMy- 
cene that of Sparta, after the Death of Menelaus his 
Uncle and Father-in-law, the Lacedemonians having 
choſe rather to ſettle the Crown upon the Hts of 
Hermione the Daughter of that Prince and Helen, than 
upon his natural Children. All theſe Facts happened 
from the Year 1250 before Chriſt, to the Year 1050 
(Y, that is in the Space of 200 Years; Then the 


Kingdom of Mycene came to a Period; for the Hera- * 


clidæ, as has been ſaid, having entered the Peloponneſus 
in the Time of Penthilus, bled him to vue; into 
Achaia. | 

Let us not forget 8 n which we law 
in Hyginus (2). Electra having received the falſe News 
of the Death of Orefes and Pylades, who were, given 
out to be ſacrificed to Diana by Thoas, and this Report 
having ſpread, Aletes the Son of AZgitbus ſeeing none 


remaining of the Blood of the Alridæ, took Poſſeſſion 


of the Crown of Mycene. In the mean Time Elefira, 


| in order to be better Wen in a Piece of News 
. 


Wh Petav. Rat. 1 tem, L 1 WIR | | 

(a) When Agamemnon went to the Trojan War, oraler was but 
thres Years old. thirteen when his Father was killed, and ata 74 
when he avenged his Death, 

(5) See Petav. lec. cit. 

(2) Fable 122 
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wherein ſhe was ſo highly intereſted, arrived there the 
fame Day that Oreſtes and Ipbigenia did, and then the 
firſt News ſhe heard was, that her Brother had been 


facrificed by Iphigenia's own Hands. Tranſported with 


Rage and deſperate Grief, ſhe ſnatched a flaming Brand 
from the Altar, and with it was going to have bored out 
her Siſter's Eyes, when by good Luck Orefes ap- 
peared; and they coming to the Knowledge of one 
another, returned all three to Mycenæ, where they were 
no ſooner arrived, than Oreſtes ſlew his Couſin Metes ; 
and he would have ſerved his Siſter Erigone the Daugh- 
ter of Egiſibus and Clytemnefra, with the fame Mea- 
fure, had not Diana interpoſed by conveying her to 
Attica, where ſhe became Prieſteſs : Which doubtleſs 
means that the Compaſſion he had for the Age and 
Innocence of that Princeſs, determined Ore#es to ſpare 
her Life, contenting himſelf with conſecrating * to 
the Service of Diana. 
It will not be thought foreign to the Purpoſe to lay 
together in a few Words, all the Crimes of this Fa. 
mily, in order to juſtify Horace's Expreſſion, who calls 
it, The cruel Family of Pelops, Sæva Pelopis domus. Tan- 
talus, who was the Founder of it, ſacrificed his own Son 
Pelops to his Superſtition : He again put to Death his 
Farher-in-law Oenomaus, whoſe Wife Hippodamia killed 
herſelf thro? Deſpair. Atreus and ThyeFes, the Sons of 
Pelops, flew their Brother Chry/ppus at the Inſtigation 
of their Mother, who took this Revenge upon her 


Rival. ThyeFes debauched his Siſter-in-law, and Atreus 


aſſaſſinated the Children that ſprung from that inceſ- 


tuous Embrace, ſerved them up at Table to his Bro- 
ther-in-law, made him drink their Bload, and at laſt 


facrificed his Wife to his Fury. The fame T hyeites 
raviſhed his Daughter, who killed herſelf with Grief. 
Egisibus the Son of ThyeFes, to avenge his Father, put 


his Uncle Atreus to Death; ThyeFes uſurped the Crown 


Agamemmnon 


of Argos, and baniſhed his two Nephews. 


facrificed, or at leaſt delivered up as a Victim his 


Daughter Iphigenia, from Ambition to have the Com- 


mand of an Army. Egistbus, viclating the Laws of 
Hoſpitality, 


Chap. I: explained by Hisrokr. 267 
Hoſpitality, debauched from her Huſband the Affecti- 


ons of his Siſter- in- law Clytemnefrra ; and they two to- 


gether aſſaſſinated Agamemnon and Caſſandra, The ſame 
Agamemnon had put to Death his Couſin Tantalus, 


Oreſtes flew his Mother and his Couſin Egiſtbus, and 
brought about Pyrrbus's Aſſaſſination, What Diſſo- 
luteneſs, what Ferocity of Manners! or rather what 

obſtinate Perverſeneſs of Taſte in every Age, to bring 


upon the Stage theſe hideous and deteſtable Subjects 3 
inſtead of chooſing out from Antiquity the Examples 
of Virtue, that might eaſily be found there! 


It remains to explain, before we cloſe this Article, 


the Fable of that Ram with the Golden Fleece which the 
Gods are ſaid to have given to Pelops, and which was 
a kind of ſacred Pledge that inſured the Crown of An. 

os to his Family. ThyeFes, as we learn from Seneca 
(1), ſtole it from his Brother Atreus, with the Aſſiſ- 
tance of Ærope hisSiſter-in-law, whom he had debaych- 
ed (a). It was probably nothing elſe but a Scepter co- 
vered with a gilded Fleece, which from a Tradition 
not well examined, came to be taken for the Fleece 


of one of Pelops's Rams. The Kings of Tantalus's Race, 


always bore this Scepter, which they looked upon ag 
a Taliſman. It was even believed that Jupiter had 
given it to his Son Mercury, who made a Preſent of it 
to Pelops, from whom it paſſed to Atreus. Thhyeſtes, 
by ſtealing it from his Brother, thought to ſecure the 
Crown to himſelf : Agamemnon again bore it at the Siege 
of Troy, as we learn from Homer in more Places than 
one (3). The People of Cheronea, if we may believe 
Ce C Pauſanias, 
(1) In Thyeſte. 5 8 
(a) See Cicero J. 3, de Nat. Deor. who cites this Verſe from 
ancient Poet, whom F. Delrio will have to be Attius. 
Addo huc quod mihi portento Cæleſtum Pater 
Prodigium mifit regni ftabilimen mei 
Agnum inter pecudes aurea clarum coma, 
Duondam Thyeſtem clepere auſum e & regia, 
Qua in re adjutricen conjugem cepit ſibi. 
6) See Seneca in Thye/tes, where he introduces Atreus complainin 
that his Brother had ſtole this Scepter from him, See eie, f 
34; * „cc on Og 
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Pauſanias (1), had ſuch Veneration for this Scepter | 


afterwards, that they adored it like a Divinity. 


Pauſanias tells us — (2), that this Ram was re- 
preſented in Marble upon Thyeſtes's Tomb, in that 
Place of the Highway between Mycene and Argos which 
was called the Ram. 

Such is the Hiſtory of this celebrated Family, a 
more noted for the Inceſts and other Crimes than 


the virtuous Deeds of the Heroes of it. I have 5 


velled it as far as I was able from the Fables that 
were blended with it. Thus when we read Euripides, 
Sopbocles, Seneca, as alſo our Moderns, Corneille, Racine 
and the reſt, we will know how to underſtand them, 
and conſider only as Embelliſhments, whatever is not 
conſanant to theſe Explanations I have now given. 


CHAP. IT. 


| The Hy Hifory of Eacus, Peleus, Als and 
Thetis. 


4 0 US, the Founder of this Race, was the Son 
E of Jupiter and Egina the Daughter of Aopus, 
ng of Beotia, who was confounded with a River, 
and therefore ſaid to be the Son of the Ocean. That 
Prince, to avenge the Inſult which Jupiter, that is a 
King of Arcadia (3) who bore this Name, had done to 


his Daughter, raiſed againſt him a powerful Army, and 


gave him Battle, wherein he was routed, as we learn 


from T, heagontius (4)3 and becauſe in ancient Times it 


was uſual to intermix Fable with Hiſtory, thoſe who 
wrote this faid, the River Aſopus had with his Streams 
made War upon Jupiter, and that he, by transform- 
ing himſelf into Fire, had Thunder-ftruck him (a); 
a phyſical Circumſtance founded upon the Situation of 


that River, which flows in a Country that abounds 
| with 


(1) In Beot. © In Corinth (3) Pauſan. in Arcad. 
(4) In Boccace, I. f. c. 55. 
e _ Namque ferunt raptam patriis Aginan ab undis 
| Amplexu latuiſſe Fovis : furit amnis, et aſtris 4 
Infen ſus bellare Pu &c. , Stat. Theb. I. 7. 
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with Sulphur (4). To this Fable another was added, 
importing that Jupiter, to fave his Miſtreſs from the 


Vengeance of her Father, who made ſtrict Search for 


her, transformed her into an Iſland : which ſignifies that 
he concealed her in an Iſland of the Saronic Gulf, now 


_ Lepanta, which was ſome time called the Iſland of E- 


gina, There was Eacus born, the moſt equitable 
Judge of his Time, which procured him a Place among 
the Judges of Hell, as has been ſaid. What raiſed 
the Character of that Prince, is, that Attica being diſ- 
treſſed with a great Drought, with which the Gods 
puniſhed the perfidious Egeus, for having put to Death 
the young Androgeos, the Oracle was conſulted, and 
Anſwer given, that the Calamity would ceaſe ſo ſoon 
as the King of Egina became Interceſſor for Greece. 
This Prince offered Sacrifices to Jupiter, under the 
Name of Panbellenian, in Conſequence of which there 
fell great Showers of Rain. Pauſanias (1) adds, that 


the Eginetes had built a Monument named Eacea, where 


were the Statues of all the Deputies of Greece, who 
came for that Purpoſe into their Iſland, 

Again, to this Hiſtory was added a third Fable, 
which 'tis neceſſary to explain before we go farther. 
The Peſtilence laid waſte Eacus's Dominions, who ſee- 
ing moſt of his Subjects cut off by it, prayed Fupiter 
to avert that Calamity, Ovid, who gives a pom- 


pous Deſcription of the Deſolations occaſioned by that 


Plague (2), ſays, Eacus ſaw, in a Dream, a great 
Swarm of Piſmires come from the Bottom of an old 


Oak, which, as they appeared, were transformed in- 


i 1 
(2) The 4/ſepzs, according to Pauſanias in Corinth. flowed in 


the Country of the Phliaſians, a ſmall Spot of Ground near Sicyon. 


It was under the Reign of Aras, that Aſopus, who paſſed for the 
Son of Neptune and Cecluſa, diſcovered the Source of that River, 
which from him was called the 4/opus. Here then are two A/opus's, 
the one a River, the other a Man who communicated his Name to 
the River. It was the ſame with the River Inachus, Marſyas, and 
a great many others. Thus when we read in the Mythologiſts and 
Hiſtorians, that Egina and Thebe were the Daughters of Aſopus, we 
are to underſtand that their Father was King 4/opus, who gave his 
Name to the River; and fo others. | 

(1) In Corinth. c. ay. (2) Met. L. 7. 
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250 MrrTHoLocy and Fantts Book VI. 
to Men, and that on the next Morning, ſo ſoon as that 
Prince awoke, he received Advice, that his Domini- 
dns were better peopled than they had been before. 
This Fiction is founded merely upon the Equivocation 
of the Name of the Myrmidons, a People of Theſſaly, 
the Subjects of Eacus, which reſembles that of the Piſ- 
mire, called in Greek Muppy;. That People bear- 
ing à further Reſemblance to that little Animal, in fo 
far as inſtead of inhabiting Towns or Villages, they 
commonly kept in the open Fields, having no other 
Retreat, but the Dens and Cavittes of Trees. Eacus 
drew them together, and ſettled them in Abodes more 
ſecure and commodious. This is the Truth of the 
Fable. Thus the Greeks took Advantage of the ſmall- 
eſt Similitude to utter agreeable Fictions. Farther; 
the Original of that Circumſtance, importing that 
Juno, to be avenged of her Rival, had inflicted that 
Calamity upon the Subjects of him whom ſhe brought 
into the World, is, that this Goddeſs was often taken 
for the Air, from whoſe bad Qualities, Peſtilence and 
other epidemical Diſtempers ariſe. For, to repeat it 
once more, it was uſual to intermix Allegory even 
with the moſt hiſtorical Fables, 

Eacus had by his Wife Endeis, the Daughter of 


Chiron (a), two Sons, Peleus and Telamon; and by 


Pſammathe the Daughter of Nereus, Thetis's Siſter, a 
Son named Phocus. As the latter was playing with 
his two Brothers, Telamon's Coit lighted upon his Head, 
and ſlew him (1). Eacus being informed of this Ac- © 


cident, and hearing, at the ſame Time, that thoſe 


young, Princes had formerly had ſome Diſſenſion with 
their Brother, or had committed that Crime at the In- 
ſtigation of the jealous Endeis their Mother, he baniſh- 
ed them from the Iſland Egina, condemning them to 
perpetual Exile. They went on board a Ship; and 
when they were got to a little Diſtance from the 
Shore, Telamon ſent a Herald to his Father, to aſſure 
him, 

(a) According to Pauſunias, the Scholiaſt on Pindar and Apollo- 


dorus. 
(1) Diod. I. 4. 


Chap. U. explained by His rox v. 
him, that tho? he had killed Phocus, it was accidentally, 


and by no Means thro? premediated Deſign 5 but Zacus 
ſent him a Return, that he was never to ſet his Foot 


again in his Iſland, and that if he had a Mind to ju- 


ſtify himſelf, he might plead his Cauſe from his Ship, 
or from an Eminence on the Sea- ſhore. Telamon en- 
tered the following Night into the Port called Secret, 


and there having of Earth made a kind of Hillock, 
which was ſtill ſubſiſting in the Time of Pauſanias, he 


ſpoke in his own Defence; but having loſt his Cauſe, 
and Eacus being but too well juſtified in his Suſpicions, 
he ſet ſail for Salamis. This Manner of Self-defence, 
by taking that Precaution, was in Uſe in the heroic 
Times, and the fame Author from whom I have bor- 


rowed this Relation, informs us that the Athenians had 


ſuch another Court: The Judges fat upon the Sea- ſnore, 
while the Pannel, who appeared in his own Defence, 
was in a Ship, ready to go off if he was condemned. 
Peleus ſought a Retreat at Prhia in Theſſaly with 
Eurytion the Son of Afor, who after having expiated 
him, gave him his Daughter Antigone in Marriage, and 
the third Part of his Kingdom. The Iſſue of this Mar- 
riage was a Daughter named Polydora, who married 
Borus the Son of Perieres, to whom was born Mreſ- 
theus, the ſame who expelled Theſeus from Athens, and 


| reigned in his Stead, Peleus, being invited to the 


Hunting of Calydon, went thither with his Father-in- 
law, whom he unluckily flew as he was darting his Ja- 
velin at the Boar. By this Murder, tho? involuntary, 
being forced to abandon P:hza, he repaired to Tolchos 
to Acaſtus, who gave him Expiation. But a new Ad- 


venture happened which diſturbed his Quiet at that 


Court. Aſtidamia, the Wife of Acaſtus, falling in 
Love with him, but finding him inſenſible, accuſed 
him of an Attempt to debauch her. Acaſtus, that he 
might not violate the Laws of Hoſpitality by putting 


him to Death himſelf, ordered his Officers to lead him 


to the Chace on Mount Pelion, and there bind him 
faſt, hide his Sword, and then leave him thus expoſed 


to the Mercy of the wild Beaſts : As if this Manner of 


< putting 
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272: MryvTrwoLoGY and FaBLes Book VI. 
ting him to Death had been leſs againſt the Laws 
of Hoſpitalicy, than if he had condemned him to die 
himſelf. Peleus, thus abandoned, found a Way to 
break his Chains, and having gathered ſome of his 
Friends, among others Jaſon, Caſtor, and Pollux, went 
to Jolchos, and having forced his Way into the Palace 
of Acaſtus, ſlew Aſtidamia (1). | | 
| As he had ſaved himſelf againſt all Probability from 
ſo evident a Danger, it was fabled that Jupiter his 
Grandfather had made Pluto looſe him, and give him 
the Sword with which he took Vengeance of that cruel 
Woman. In this Manner, to mention it by the Way, 
did that Prince, a Native of Egina, become Maſter of 
Part of Theſſaly. 

After the Death of * firſt Wife, Peleus married 
Thetis, the Siſter of Lycomeaes King of Scyros, by whom 
he had ſeveral Children, who all died under Age, but 
Achilles, whom we ſhall ſpeak of immediately. 

I have obſerved, that upon Occaſion of this Mar- 
riage, all the Gods had diſputed with him that Con- 
queſt; I ſhall add here, that Thetis was prevailed up- 
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on, with much ado, to marry a mere Mortal, after 1 

having been beloved by Jupiter himſelf, and that ſhe 1 

had Recourſe to ſeveral Stratagems to break off the [ 

Match; which is ſigniſied to us under a Fiction, ſet- u 

[ ting forth, that in order to evade it, ſhe had trans- 1 

4 formed herſelf into various Shapes; but that by Chi- f 

19 ron's Advice, Peleus had bound her with Chains; 2 

1 which, no doubt, means that this wiſe Centaur re- 0 

PN 7 moved all the Obſtacles that Thetis raiſed againſt that 1 

1 Match, and brought her, at laſt, to conſent to it. v 
1 None of the Sons of Zacus reſided in Egina. Pe- 

1 feus, after having wandered a long Time thro* diffe- 1 

1 rent Countries, ſettled in 7; beſſaly (a), whence he ſent his 2 

1 Son and Grandſon, with the Myrmidons, to the Trajan 8 

if: Wa, and out-hved the Deſtruction of that City ſeve- Pe 

1 W 


ral 


(1) Apollod. I. 3. 


{a} I have obſerved, in ts own Place, that he was one of the 
moſt celebrated 4;gonauts; and as he ſurvived the taking of Frey, 
this is a new Proof of the Proximity of thoſe two Events. 
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ral Years. The Children of Phocus came and lived 
in that Country, which is about the Parnaſſus, and at 
this Day called Phocis: * am, however, of Opini- 
« on, fays Pauſanias (1% that Phocis went by that 
« Name a Generation ſooner, and that it derived it 
© from Phocus the Son of Ornytion, who had ſettled in 
ce that Country. *Tis very probable, continues the 
« fame Author, that under the Reign of the firſt Pho- 
& gu, the Name of Phocis was only given to the 
« Country neareſt to Tithorea and the Parnaſſus, and 
« that afterwards the other Phocus, the Son of Eacus, 
c coming to reign there, gave the ſame Name to all 


the circumjacent Places: Thus under the Name of 


« Minyans are comprehended not only the People that 
& border upon the Orchomentans, but thoſe alſo who 
« lie towards Scarphea, a Town of the Locrians.” 


Peleus was the Original of the Kings of Epirus, 


where Neoptolemus, or Pyrrhus his Grandſon, reigned, 


upon his Return from Troy, as ſhall be faid in his Hi. 
ſtory. 

Panſanias, from whom I have taken this Narrative, 
informs us (2), with reſpect to the Poſterity of Tela- 
mon, that Ajax having led a private Life, none of his 
Deſcendants were very illuſtrious, except Mzit:adzs, 
under whoſe Conduct the Athenians gained the Victory 
at Marathon, and Cimon his Son. But that Author had 
forgot, in this Paſſage, what he had faid in his A.- 
ticks (3), that the ſame Telamon acquired the Kingdom 
of Megara, which he gave to his Son Ajax; and con- 
{quently *cis certain that he did not always lead a pri- 
vate Life. 

The Poſterity of Teucer, continues the ſame Pauſa- 
mas, maintained themſelves upon the Throne of the 
Cypriots until Evagoras. As for Phocus, the Poet Afius 
gives him two Sons, Panopeus and Chryſus; to Pano- 
Peus was born Epeus, who framed the wooden Horſe 
which the Greeks made uſe of in taking Troy, Chryſus 

Vor. IV. s 4 was 


-{4) In Corinth, (2) Ibid. (5) Ch. 42. 
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274 MvTRHOLOOY and FaBLzs Book VI. 
was the Father of S!rophius, and the Grandfather of 
Pylades, whoſe Mother, the Siſter of Agamemnon, was 
called Anaxibia. Theſe were the Three Branches of 
the Aacide, who having all come from one Stock, 
went and ſettled in different Places. = 
Achille: Achilles was the Son of Peleus King of Theſ- 
faly, and of Thetis, We are told that this God- 
dels to prove whether her Children were mortal, put 
them into a Caldron of boiling Water, or threw them 
into the Fire; whereby ſome of them periſhed : And 
Achilles would have had the fame Fate, if Peleus had 
not ſeaſonably come up to his Deliverance, by which 
Means he had only one of his Heels burnt, This Fi- 
ction has doubtleſs no other Foundation but ſome Ce- 
remony of Purification which Melis was wont to make 
uſe of. This Fable gave a Handle to ſay afterwards, 
that Thetis had dipp'd her Son in the Water of Styx, 
and had thereby made him invulnerable, all but the 


Heel; tho? we may alſo ſuppoſe that the Courage and 


Valour of that young Prince, and the Goodnefs of his 
Armour gave riſe to the Fable, which 1s not to be 
taken literally, ſince Homer (1) informs us, that he had 
been wounded at the Siege of Troy by Hector. 

The Fable which I have been explaining, gave riſe 
to the firſt Name of Achilles, who was at firſt called 
Pyrrhiſous, as much as to ſay, Saved from the Fire (a); 
and it was Chiron his Governour gave him the Name of 
Achilles, of whom many other Fables were publiſhed ; 
ſuch as that he had been nurſed with the Marrow of a 
Lion, as we learn from $/atius (b), becauſe his Name 

: 1 Hh may 

.- (1) Odyſſ. I. 11. See Eu ſtathius upon this Place. ; 
(a) Statius, Achil. I. 2. Libanius, Orat. contra Achillem. Apol- 
lodorus, I. 4. of the Argonauts. | 
(5) Non ullas ex more dapes habuiſſe, nec ullis 
Uberibus ſatiafſe famem, ſed ſciſſa leonum . 

Viſcera, ſemianimeſque libens trau ſe medullas. Stat. I. 1 . v. 381. 
Girac however ſaid no Author had made mention of this, relying, 


upon a Word in Plutarch ill tranſlated by Amiot, where he ſays 


that Philinus brought up his Son, as Chiron had done Achilles with 
Meat not bloody; it ought to have been rendered contrary to Chiron“ 


Method, as Miziriac has very well obſerved, 
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explained by HIS Tori 275 
may 10 that he had never been ſuckled; but all 
theſe Fictions are founded only upon the poor Erymo- 


logy of that Prince's Name; perhaps too he was ſaid 


to be nurſed with a Lion's Marrow, only becauſe in his 
tender Youth, he attacked in the Chace, an Exerciſe 
which he loved, Bears, Boars, and Lions without Diſ- 
tinction, as we learn from the ſame Statius (a). 

Chiron gave Achilles a good Education, and taught 
him, beſides all the Exerciſes ſuitable to a young Prince, 
Medicine and Muſic. 

When Thetis was informed that all the Nobility of 
Greece were aſſembled to go to the Siege of Troy, ſhe 
ſent him incognito to Lycomedes her Brother, to evade 
the Accompliſhment of ſome Oracles; which had fore- 
told that this War would prove fatal to him. That 
he might be the better concealed, he diſguiſed himſelf 
like a Girl, and took the Name 'of Pyrrha, from his 


red Hair (1): Then it was he captivated the Heart of 


Deidamia the Daughter of Lycomedes, by whom he had 
a Son named Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. In the mean 
Time, as one of the Fatalities of Troy bore that that 
City could not be taken without the Preſence of Achilles, 
ſearch was made for him every where, and Ulyſſes hav- 
ing learned that he was at Scyros, made uſe of a Stra- 
tagem to find him out, which ſucceeded, Among ſe- 
veral Trinkets he mixed ſmall Arms (2); which Achilles. 


| had no ſooner ſeen, than he graſp'd the Arms; and by 


this Means having diſcovered himſelf, he was obliged 
to march with the reſt. 

This Hiſtory is very exactly repreſented in the fine 
Statues which Cardinal Polignac brought from Rome in 
his laſt Journey; I am perſuaded however that this 
Adventure is of a much later Invention than to have 

en known in Homer's Time, That Poet even demo- 

T 2 liſhes 


| See Colomier's Bibl. Choifte, and Bayle, who has copied him in 


his Dictionary. 


{a} - - Inwitas turbare cubilibus ur/as, 
Eulnined ſpue fues, & 2 cubi maxima tigris 
Aut. ſedufta jugis fate ſpelunca Leænæ. 


; Stat. I. + v. 404. 
41) Hygin, Fab (2) Oyid. Met. 1. 13. 
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Iifhes it, when he tells us, that Nefor and Ulyſſes hay: 
ms gone to the Courts of Peleus and Menælius, they 

rought along with them Achilles and Patroclus, whom 
theſe two Princes frankly gave up to them. 

I have often taken Notice of Homer's Silence as to 
certain fabulous Traditions; which proves them to be 
more modern than the Poems of that great Poet, who 
| would not have failed to employ them to give an Air 
of the Marvellous to his Narration : But we muſt re- 

turn to Achilles. 

This young Heroe performed many noble Atchieve- 
ments during the Siege of Troy, took feveral Towns in 
Alliance with the Trojans, as we read in Homer, and 
Strabo (1), who names them all after the Greek Poet ; 
but having quarrelled with Agamenmon, he kept his 
Tent without fighting for near a Year, and quitted it 
at laft to revenge the Death of Patroclus his Friend, 
ſhin by Heltor under his Arms. As he was ſtern, 
brutal, and outrageous, after having taken away the 
Life of his Enemy, he offered a thouſand Indignities to 
his Body (2), and fold it at laſt to Priam his Father. 
Having afterwards ſeen Polyxena during ſome Truce, 
he fell in Love with her, and afked her in Marriage. 
D3&ys informs us, that Achilles found Polyxena in the 
Temple of Apollo, ſerving Caſſandra at a Sacrifice, and 
that having fallen in Love with her, he aſked her from 
Hector; whoſe Anſwer d was, That if he would abandon 
the Side of the Greeks, and betray the Army, he 
would give her to him in Marriage; which highly pro- 
voked Achilles; he adds, that when Priam went to re- 
demand the Body of his Son, he took that Princeſs 
with him; to move the Heart of his Enemy, which 
had the deſired Succeſs, and at the fame time proved 
the Cauſe of that young Heroe's Death; for Priam 
having obſerved that he was ſtill very much in love 
with his Daughter, purpoſed to invite him into the 
Temple of Apollo under pretext of giving him his 
Daughter in Marriage, where, in the time that Dei- 
pbobns was embracing him, Paris killed him. The Greeks 


. PR 


tr} L 14. (5) Homer's Iliad, I. 27 N 


Dei- 
reel 


ected 


and brought it into the Camp. This is what we 
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ſuſpected him of plotting with the Trajaps, and ſo little 


did they regret the Death of this great Man, that A jar 
was obliged to take care of his Funerals, and to em- 


ploy ſome Perſons from Troas to erect a Tomb to him 
upon the Promontory of Sigeum (1). 


Dares of Phrygia gives much the ſame Account. He 
only adds, that this Prince defended himſelf a long 
Time, and fold his Life dear, Paris wounded him 
in the Heel, the only Place wherein he was vulnerable ; 
which may be explained, without receding from Tra- 
dition, by ſaying that he actually wquaded him in 


that Place (2), and it was given out that Apollo had 


directed the Blow; as if actually a God had been ne- 
ceſſary to take away that Heroe's Life, and a Mortal 
could not pretend to the Power of killing him, as we 
are told by Sopbacles in his Tragedy of Pbiloctetes; 
but without having recourſe to theſe ſupernatural Cir- 
cumſtances, which were only invented to make the 
Death of that Heroe more ſignal; the Blow which 
Paris gave him, cut the Tendon of the Heel, the 
Wound whereof is mortal, unleſs there be able Hands 
to take particular Care of it; and to confirm what I 
here advance, that Tendon has ſince gone under the 
Name of Achilles's Tendon. | 
Thy? this Tradition concerning the Death of Achilles 
be commonly received, I will not however diſſemble 
that Homer (3) plainly enough inſinuates, that this Heroe 
died as he was fighting for his Country; that the 
Greeks fought a bloody Battle about his Body, which 


{ laſted a whole Day; he adds, that tho* wounded, he 
avenged hisDeath upon all thoſe who came in his Way, 


and that before he expired he ſlew Oriibeus, Hipponous, 


Acilbous, which put the Trojans into ſuch Conſterna- 


tion that they all fled, OE, 
After his Death Ajax and Ulyſſes carried off his a 8 
5 


repreſented, tho? in a coarſe Manner, upon the Nac 
1 Achilles 


Table. 


1. (u Diers, 1. 3. & 4. - (2) Hygin, Fab, 107. (3) Odyſ 
24. | 
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Achilles was honoured as a Demi-God in an Iſland of 
the Euxine-Sea, named at firſt Leuce, and afterwards 
Achillza (1), where he is ſaid to have wrought a great 
many Miracles. We are farther told that he married 
there either bigenia, or according to others, Helen; 
and we have a thouſand other Fables to this Purpoſe, 
founded upon the Relations of the Prieſts who impo- 
ſed upon credulous Travellers. The Ancients have 
made this Iſland a kind of Elyſian Fields, where the 
Souls of ſeveral Heroes had their Reſidence. | 

After the Death of Achilles, his Son Pyrrhus was 
brought to the Siege of Troy, tho? then but very young 
(a), and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf there eſpecially on 
the Day that the City was taken. It was he, accord- 
ing to Virgil, that flew Priam, and threw down the 
young Aſftyanax, Hector's Son, from a Tower; and as 
Polyxena had been the Cauſe of his Father's Death, he 
facrificed her at his Tomb. The Misfortunes of this 
Princeſs were the Subject of two fine Pictures which 
Pauſanias had ſeen, the one at Athens, the other at 
Pergamus upon the Caicus (7. 

Pyrrhas after his Return from this Expedition mar- 
ried Hermione the Daughter of Helen, tho? already be- 
trothed to Oreſtes (5), which coſt him his Life; for 


that 
(1) Pauſan. I. 3. Plin. I. 4. | 
(a) If he was born when his Father was at Lycomedes's Court, 
that is when the Trojan War began to be ſpoke of he might then 
have been eighteen or twenty Years old. The Paſlage I have taken 
from Homer, which makes Helen to have refided twenty Years at 
Troy, from whence it may be concluded, that ten Years were ſpent 
in making Preparations for that Expedition, removes many Difficul- 
ties as to the Age of Achilles, and that of his Son, which would 
otherwiſe be unanſwerable. 5 
Pauſanias, in his Phocica, obſerves that in Homer the Son of 4- 
ehilles is always named Neoptolemus, and that it is the Author of the 
Cypriacks who ſays Lycomed?s named him Pyrrhus; it was Phe- 
nix gave him the Name of Neopto/emus, becauſe Achilles his Father 
was very young when he went to the War, aL 
(2) Pauſan. in Phoc. 
(5) Hermione ſtung with Jealouſy that Pyrrhus ſhould have pre- 
ferred Andromache to her, gave Oreſtes ſecret Information of the Ab- 
_ of her Husband, and probably concerted with him to cut him 
Oft. LON 
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that Prince, as has been ſaid, made him be aſſaſſinated 
at Delphi, either by a Prieſt named Machareus, or by 
the Populace; as to which Virgil ſeems guilty of two 
Errors in ſpeaking of this Death (1), one, in making 
Pyrrhus to be ſlain by Oreſtes inſtigated by the Furies, 


tho? all are agreed that he was delivered from them 


upon his Return from Jauris; the other in ſaying that he 
flew him before the Altar of Apollo his Father, tho? 
tis certain Achilles claimed that God neither for his 
Father, nor for one of his Progenitors (a); but it may 


be anſwered in Vindication of Virgil, as to the firſt Ar- 


ticle, that Poets give themſelves no trouble about the 
Chronology, nor the Circumſtances of Time, and that 
they accommodate the Events of their Heroe*s Life, 
ſo as to repreſent them at ſuch and ſuch a Time, 
what they were in any particular known Period of their 
Life; thus we may ſay Virgil is not blameable for not 


being too ſcrupulouſly attached to the Circumſtances of 


Time, and that it was enough for him, that Oreſtes 
had been long acted by the Furies, to juſtify his repre- 
ſenting him as furious on a very proper Occaſion, when 
he was to cut his Rivals Throat in the midſt of a Tem- 
ple (6). | 
As to the ſecond Article, we may ſuppoſe that Virgil 


when he ſays Orefes flew Pyrrhus, ad palrias aras, 


means at the Altars of the ſame God in whoſe Temple 
his Father had been ſlain, tho* he might have expreſſed 
his Sentiment better, The ingenious Tranſlator of 
the Eneid (2) has very well expreſſed the Meaning of 
the Latin Poet in theſe four Verſes: | 


| T4  Pyrrhus 
(1) Eneid. I. 3. | 
(a) Aſt illum ereptæ magno inflammatus amore 
Conjugis, & ſcelerum furits agitatus Oreſtes 
Accipit incautum, patriaſque obtruncat ad aras. | 
See Mexiriac upon the Epiſtle of Hermi ine who cenſures Ving fer 
theſe Faults. | | 
% Racine has imitated Virgil, and repreſents Oreftes und cr the 
Influence of the Furies after the Death of Pyrrhus. Trag. of An- 
aromache. | : 


6) M. de Segrais. 
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Pyrrhus en fut epris; mais le rival epoux, 
Saift de fes fraveurs & d'un tranſport jaloux, 
Le ſurprend, & Pimmole a ſa juſte colere, 
Aux Autels ou Paris ſacrifice fon pere. 


Pyrrhus was ſmitten with Hermione's Charms, but 
his Rival Oreſtes, tranſported with Fealouſy, and toſs*d by 
the Furies, ſurprized that Prince in an unguarded Hour, 
and ſacrificed him at the Altar where his Father Achilles 
fell before. 


I muſt not forget to take Notice, that Pyrrbus dur- 
ing his Abſence having loſt his Father's Kingdom, 
which was Theſſaly, or at leaſt a good Part of that 
Country, retired to Epirus (1), conquered a great Part 
of it, and there fixed the Seat of his Empire. His 
Deſcendants reigned there after him, the Country itſelf 
was called Pyrrhzs, and afterwards Epirotis. 

Pingar lays that Prince reigned not long among the 
Molgſi, but that his Poſterity ſettled there for ever; 
which Thetis, in Euripides's Tragedy of Anudromache, 
foretels him. Molaſſia was a Part of Epirus; the Scho- 
liaſt however remarks that this Poet mentions Molgſſia 
only by way of Anticipation, fince it only got this 
Name from the Son whom that Prince had by Andro- 
mache. 

Some of the Ancients tell us that Helenus, Priam's 
Son, had told him to ſettle in the Place where he ſhould 
find Houſes whoſe Foundations were of Wood, the 
Buildings alſo of Wood, and the Roofs of Feathers; 
and thar he having obſerved in his Way, Spears fixed 
in the Ground, whereon were the Cloaths of ſome 
Soldiers; he wanted no more to perſuade him that this 
was the Place preſcribed to him, and that the Oracle 
was fulfilled. 

Homer, who is of greater Credit and Antiquity, fol- 
Jows another Tradition, when ſpeaking of Neoptolemus's 
Marriage, on occaſion of Telemachus's coming to the 
Court of Menelaus, he ſays, that Prince had given him 
his Daughter; and 7 this Expreſſion he ſuppoſed 

that 
) Juſtin, I. 17. 
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that he reigned then at Phrhia, the Capital of the King- 
dom of his Father and Grandfather; but he might 
very well have reigned over both Kingdoms; over the 
one by Inheritance, and over the other by Conqueſt. 


CHAP: III. 
The Hiſtory of the two Ajaxes. 


MONG the more famous Captains of the 
Greeks, were alſo the two Ajaxes; the one the 
Son of Oileus, the other of Telamon and Hefrone : The 
former, who was very powerful, equipped forty Ships 
(1), which he led to the Siege of Troy, He was a 
brave and intrepid Prince, ftern and ferocious, The 
Inſult he offered to Caſſandra turned the Hearts of Gods 
and Men againſt him. Ubyſes, according to the Teſ- 
timony of Pauſanias (2), was for his being ſtoned, and 
it would have been done, had he not offered to clear 
himſelf by Oath (3). He even inſinuated that Age- 
memnon had propagated that evil Report, only that he 


himſelf might raviſh Caſſandra, with whom he was 
actually in Love. Ajax ſuffered Shipwreck in his Re- 


turn with a Part of the Greeks, near the Cheredin 
Rocks, about the Iſland of Eubæa; Nauplius, who was 
the King thereof, having kindled a Light in the Night- 
time with a View to decoy the Grecian Fleet among 
the Rocks, wherein he ſucceeded ; and thus he a- 
venged the Death of his Father Palamedes, whom U- 
Hes and the other Grecian Captains had put to Death: 
The Poets have done him the Honour to juſtify him, 
by aſcribing that Event to the Wrath of Minerva, 
who thus avenged the Profanation .of her Temple. 
On this Occaſion ſeveral other Fables have been deli- 
vered. It was given out, that Ajax having eſcaped 
Shipwreck, had reſted himſelf upon a Rock which 


Neptune had clove with a Blow of his Trident; and 


that the Portion which he ſat down upon had fallen 
into the Sea with him. Others ſay he was Thunder- 
(i) Homer. Iliad. 1. 2. (2) L. 10. (3) Idem. ib. 
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firuck by Minerva herſelf (a). Laſtly (1), ſome 
Ancients aſſert, that after the Storm, having ſat 
down upon a Rock, as he was inſulting the Gods 
by a thouſand Blaſphemies, Minerva implored Nep- 
tunes Aid, who buried him under the Fall of the 
fame Rock. Lycrophon (2) ſeems to intimate, that his 
Body carried b by the Waves into Delos, was there in- 
terred by 7 ethys*s Means; another Fable; as likewiſe 
what we read in ſome Authors that this Heroe had 
three Hands, which Servius (3) explains to denote his 
great Apility, in moving his Hands with ſo much Ad- 
dreſs, that he ſeemed to have three. 

Tho? Homer, Virgil, Horace, Seneca, and ſeveral 
other Ancients nem Wie: ſaid that Ajax was puniſhed in the 
Manner now mentioned, yet Timeus, who was of the 
fame Country with this Heroe, aſſerts in his Hiſtory, 
that he periſhed not in the Shipwreck I have been 
ſpeaking of, but that he returned into his -own Domi- 
nions. This Author, no doubt, deſerves more Credit 
than the Poets, who have foiſted into the Account of 

- his Death the Wrath of Minerva, and other Circum- 
ftances of Admiration, The Locrians repreſented Ajax 
upon their Medals, as may be ſeen in Gol xius. 

Some time after his Death, the Peſtilence laid waſte 
his Kingdom ; upon which the Oracle, being conſulted, 
made anſwer that in order to appeaſe the Wrath of the 
Goddeſs provoked by the Implety of the King, they 
were to ſend every Year into the Temple ſhe had at 
Troy, two young Virgins to ſerve her as Prieſteſſes; 
which they punctally obeyed : ſo much did Religion, 

11 and particularly Faith in Oracles, bear Sway at that 
1 Time over the Minds of Men: a new Proof at the 
Us fame Time, that Troy was not entirely demoliſhed by 
| the Greeks, but that it ſtill ſubſiſted, tho? in leſs Luſtre 
4 and Glory than before, as we learn from Plutarch and 
19 S. Ferom after him. The Conduct of the Trojans to- 
wards theſe young Prieſteſſes, might well have — 
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(a) Num expiranten W pectort flammas, 
Turbine corripuit, ſcopulogue affixit acuto. Virg, 
{1) Quint Calaber, I. 14. Seneca. (2) In his Caſſand. v. bes 
(3) In 1. ZEveid. - 
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ed the Locrians from a Compliance, yet they con: 
tinued faithful to the Deciſion of the Oracle. The, 
Trojans, at leaſt in the earlier times, concealed them- 
ſelves in the Way that thoſe unfortunate Victims of 
their Goddeſs were to take, and after having aſſaſſi- 
nated them, burnt their Bodies, and threw their Aſhes 
into the Sea. There were ſome of them however who 
by taking By-Paths arrived at the Temple, where they 
found a ſecure Sanctuary againſt the Cruelty of their 
Enemies. This Cuſtom, "which commenced three 
Years before the taking of Troy, laſted till the Year of 
Rome 564. that is, upwards of a Thouſand Vears (1). 
The Locrians of Opus, of whom Ajax 


was King, had ſo high an Opinion of 7 Hen of 
his Valour, that even after his Death ns TI 
they left in their Line of Battle a Place bh. 

vacant, as if this Prince had been to fill it up (2). In 
the Battle they ſuſtained againſt the Credited Auto- 
leon ſeeing in the Enemy's Army a Place empty, made 


his Attack there; but he was wounded by a Specter 


and the Wound not being like to heal, the Oracle he 


conſulted made Anſwer, that the only Remedy re- 
maining for him, was to appeaſe Ajax s Manes. Au- 
joleon went for that Effect into the Iſland Lence, where 
among the Shades of ſeveral other Heroes of Antiqui- 
ty, he ſaw that of ax, whom he appeaſed, and was in- 
ſtantly cured (a). 
dax the Son of Telamon, was the moſt valiant of the 
Greeks next to Achilles (3): he was like him, ſtern, brutal 
and outrageous; Sophocles repreſents him as an Atheiſt, 

who, when his Father exhorted him to depend upon 


the Gods for Victory, replied the moſt arrant Cowards 


may be victorious with ſuch Aſſiſtance; but that for 
his Part he was ſure of Victory without it. This Prince 
performed a thouſand ſignal Exploits at the Siege of 
Troy, as may be ſeen in Homer. The Diſpute he had 


with W about the Arms of Achilles (4) proved fatal 


to 


(1) Plutarch de ſera Num. vindicha. (2) Canal Narr. 17. 
a) See what has been ſaid of this Iſland in the * of Achilles. 
3] Iliad L. 2. (4) Homer, Odyil. I. 13. 
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to him. The Preference given to his Competitor hay- 
ing turned him delirious, he fell upon ſome Flocks, 
thinking to have flain his Enemies; and finding his 
Miſtake, killed himſelf i in the A nguiſh of his Soul, in 
the laſt Year of the Siege of "hy « (1). But I ſhould 
have noticed that in this, as in every other Article, we 
find great Diverſity of Qpinions among the Ancients. 

For Suidas, after Diys, ſays theſe two Heroes dif- 
puted not for the Arms of Achilles, but for the Palla- 
dium. Theſe Authors add that Agamemnon having ad- 


judged it to Ulyſſes, Ajax vowed Revenge; and that 


Agamemnon, in Concert with the other Captains who 
were afraid of him, aſſaſſinated him in his Tent; that 


Ulyſſes, who was ſuſpected for being the Author, was 


obliged to ſet out incagnito, and the Army retained a 
high Reſentment againſt Agamemnon. 

Homer (2) makes Demodocus ſing at the Feaſt which 
Alcinous gives Ulyſſes, the Diſpute between Ajax and 
Ulyſſes, who came to high Words; which gave great 
Joy to Agamemnon, becauſe it accompliſhed an Oracle 
he had received at Py#ho (a), where he had conſulted 
the Oracle of gp But that Poet is not explicite as 
to the Ground of the Diſpute. Didymus and Euſtathi- 
ug, who have tranſmitted to us the Tradition concern- 
ing it, aſſure us that the Queſtion was, whether Trey 
ſhould be taken by open Force or by Stratagem (8). 
Be that as it will, Calchas, who was conſulted to deter- 


mine whether they ſhould burn the Body of Ajax, de- 


cided that as he had died like an Atheif, he had no 
Title to the Honours of a funeral Pile, but ought only 


to be interred, as we learn from Sopbocles, and the 


young 


* (1) Homer Loc. cit. Sophoc. Ovid. &c. (2) Odyſſ. 1. 8. 

(a) This Oracle was that of De/phi, which had revealed to g- 
memnor that Troy would be taken when Ulyſſes and 4jax fell — in 
their Opinions, at a Feaſt upon a Sacrifice. 

(4) Homer Odyfſſ. 1. 11. ſays, it was Thetis, the Mother of 
Achilles, that propoſed the Diſpute for her Son's Arms. The 
Grecian Captains being greatly at a Loſs what Judgment to pro- 
nounce, brought before them ſome Trojan Priſoners, interrogated 
them which of the two Competitors had done them moſt Miſchief, 
and they having. page Mes, Arms were ee to him. 
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oung Philgſtratus (1). Quintus Smyrneus however ſays 
by Body was burnt; Strabo (2), and other Ancients 
mention his Tomb, which was near the Promontory of 
Rbeteum. | 5 
Whatever be in that, the Greeks raiſed a ſtately 
Monument to him upon the fame Promontory ; and 
when Horace fays (3) this Heroe remafned without 
Burial, he deviates from the Truth, in Alluſion to 
that incident in the Tragedy of ax, where Sophocles 
feigns that Agamemnon was unwilling to allow the Ho- 
nours of Burial to be conferred upon him, but that he 
yielded at length to the importunate Inſtances of Texcer. 
To proceed, there is a Mixture of Fables in this Hif- 
fory : One is that Ajax was invulnerable, the Founda- 
tion whereof we find in Apollodorus. Telamon com- 
plaining that he had no Children, Hercules his Friend 
prayed Jupiter to give him a Son with a Skin as hard 
25 that of the Lion of Nemæa, which Iris had made in- 
vulnerable (4). Farther, that Max being born, was 
covered by that Heroe with the Skin of that Lion (5), 
whereby he became invulnerable, except in the Place 
that was under the Hole of the Skin, made by the 
Wound Hercules had given that Lion (a). 
However odd this Fiction is, I believe it may be ex- 
plained by ſaying that perhaps Hercules, who was Tela. 
mon's Friend, having ſeen Ajax in his Yourh, put up- 
on him the Lion's Skin which he wore, as a Prefage 
of his future Valour. 5 
The ſecond Fable is united to the firſt; for we are told 
that Ajax had this Name (6) becauſe Hercules, while he 
was offering Sacrifices to the Gods to ſolicite them to give 
Telamon a Son, and obſerving the Auguries, he ſaw an Ea- 
gle, which he reckoned a Preſage of his Birth; and perhaps 
the bare Reſemblance of Names gave riſe to this Fable. 
The third is that ax was transformed into a Flower, 
after his Death (7). Ovid ſays the two firſt Letters of 
his Name, as alſo the Complaints of Hyacinthus, ai, 
264 were 
) In Heroic. (2) L. 13. (3) Sat. I. 2. (4) Apollod. I. 3. Pind, 
ith. Od. 6. (5) The Scholiaſt upon Sophoc. in Ajac. Suidas, &c. 


(a) Some Authors fay it was in the Neck, others in the Side. 


(6) In Greek KEC. (7) Ovid, loc. Git. 
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were marked upon this Flower. This Fable has ſeems 
ingly no other Foundation, but the F lattery of ſome 
Wit, who invented this Circumſtance in the F uneral 
Oration on that Heroe. 
The fourth is, that the Soul of this 88 after 
Death, had paſſed into the Body of a Lion: à Fable 
founded upon the high Idea of Sax's Valour, and the 
Reveries of the Metempſhchoſis. 

The fifth is, that Ulyſes having been ſhipwreck*d, 
and loſt the Arms of Achilles, the Waves ee 
them near to 4jax's Tomb, as may be ſeen in a Fr 


ment of Ptolomy Epheſtion, preſerved by Photius ( 55 ; 


upon which the Greek Poets have moralized. Probably 


this Fable has no other Foundation, but that Ulyſſes in 


ſome Storm, promiſed to fend his Army to the Tomb 
of Ajax, in order to appeaſe his offended Manes. We 
find in Patin and in Spon, a Medal of the Prufians, 


whereon Ajax is repreſented naked, and plunging his 


Sword into his Boſom. 
CHAP. IV. 
The Hiftory of Diomedes. 


TOMEDES, the Son of Tydeus, and Grandiof 
of Oeneus King of Calydon, is one of the Heroes 


of the 1iad, whoſe Exploits Homer ſeeins to recount 


with the greateſt Complacency. Being ſettled after 


the Death of his Father at Argos, where he had great 


Influence, and being of the Blood Royal, tho? he had 
never reigned, he was choſen, with Mecy/theus his Re- 
lation, to conduct the Argives to the Siege of Troy (2), 
where he ſignalized himſelf by a thouſand glorious At- 
chievements. Homer repreſents him ſometimes fight- 
ing with Hector and Eneas, whom he drives before him 
ſo furiouſly, that Venus is obliged to cover her Son with 
a Cloud, thereby to ſcreen him from certain Death; 
ſometimes encountring Venus herſelf, whom he wounds 


in the Hand. Again, it was he that entered by Night 


with 


(1) Ptol. Epheſ. apud Photium. (2) Homer . 1. & l. 5. 
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with Ulyſes into Troy, where having penetrated into the 
very Citadel, he ſtole away the Palladium, on the Pre- 
ſervation of which that City depended (1) : Accord- 
ingly we have in Beger (2) and Spanbeim (3), a Medal 
whereon that Prince, ſitting naked, according to the 
Manner in which Pliny tells us (4) the ancient Heroes 
were figured, holds in his Right-hand this Statue of 
Minerva, as the moſt remarkable of his Trophies. He 
alſo went, as is commonly believed, into the Iſland of 
Lemnos, whence not being able to force PhiloFetes, he 
carried off from him Hercules's Arrows; and it was 
with theſe Arrows in his Hand that he was repreſented 
in a Statue he had at Athens (5); tho' Ovid tells the 
Story differently, as ſhall be faid in the Hiſtory of U- 
Mes; and Sopbocles, in his Tragedy of Philoctetes, one 
of the fineſt Antiquity has left us, makes Ulyſſes be ac- 
company*d only by the young Pyrrhus, the Son of 
Achilles. 4 | 
At his Return from the Siege of Troy, where he 
highly ſignalized himſelf, he loft his Courſe in a dark 
Night, and landed at Phalera in Attica (6). The A. 
gives whom he had with him, imagining they were in 
hoſtile Ground, began to pillage the Country; when 
Demophoon, who had loſt all Knowledge of them, run 
up and ſlew ſeveral of thoſe Argives, and carried off 
from them the Palladium. This Incident, which could 
be aſcribed to nothing but the Miſchance of not know- 

ing one another, had no other bad Conſequences. 
Diomedes, being at Corinth, built a Temple to M- 
nerva, under the Name of Minerva with the fine Eyes ; 
and ſhe was ſo called (7), in Commemoration of her 
having opened the Eyes of this Heroe before Troy, and 
diſſipated the Darkneſs in which he was involved. He 
alſo built another in Honour of Apollo (8), ſurnamed 
Epibaterius, becauſe that God had ſaved him from the 
Storm, with which the Greeks were overtaken in their 

Return from Troy. 

50 


(1) Virgil, Ovid, Silius Italicus. (2) Treaſure of Brandebourg, 
Tom. 1. (z) Add. ad Callim. (4) L. 34. c. 5-., (;) Pauſan. in 
Attic. (6) Pauſan, Ibid. (7) Pauſan. in Corinth. (8) Idem ibid. 
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So ſoon as he was arrived at Argos, his Grandfathet 
Oentus, expelled his Kingdom by the Sons of Agrius, 
applied to him for Aſſiſtance. He forthwith led an 

rmy to Calydonia, and revenged the Injuſtice done to 
that Prince; but after this Piece of Service, he declared 
to him, that he could not ſtay in Etolia, and adviſed him 
to return with him to Argos. Oeneus having accepted 
this Propoſal, Diomedes put all erer Honour upon 


Him as his Grandfather by the Father's Side; and to 
+ ppg his Memory, called the Place where that 


rince ended his Days, Ove. 

While he was at the Siege of Troy, his Wife fell in 
Love with a young Man named Cyllabarus; and there 
were not wanting Flatterers who ſaid it was Venus had 
diſpoſed him to gratify the Delire of his Lover, that 
ſhe might be revenged of Diomedes for wounding her 
in the Hand. This Intrigue having made a great 
Noiſe, and Cyllabarus being a Perſon of conſiderable In- 
tereſt, Diomedes grew ſick of Argos, and went in Queſt 
of a Settlement in that Part of 7taly, ſince known by 


the Name of Great Greece; where having married the 


Daughter of Daunus, he built in Japygia (a) the Town 
of Argos-Hippion, now Arpi. Turnus being then at 
War with Eueas, ſent to him for Aſſiſtance, which he 
refuſed to grant (1); for at Bottom Eneas was no Ene- 
my to the Greeks, as ſhall be faid in his Hiſtory, Ac- 


cordingly, Pauſanias poſitively aſſerts, that Diomedes 


never made War upon the Trojan Prince. Ovid (2), 
who gives the Hiſtory of the Embaſſy that Turnus lent 
him, ſays Diomedes excuſed himſelf by reaſon of the 
few Troops he had, becauſe his Companions, during 
his Voyage, having infulted Venus, were transformed 
by that Goddeſs into Fowls, that took Flight into a 
neighbouring Iſland. The Fact is, that Diomedes be- 
ing dead, his Companions finding themſelves not the 
ſtrongeſt Party in their new City, retired ſecretly in- 
to a little Iſland; and, it being full of Fowls, hence 
the Fable that it was the Agives themſelves had aſ- 

ſumed 


(a) This is what we call at this Day Apulia. 
(1): Ovid: Met. I. T3. (2) Loc. m. 
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ſumed their Figure: The Learned have given them- 
ſelves the Trouble to enquire what Fowls theſe were, 
and one of them has compoſed a Diſſertation, intitled, 
de ave Diomedæa. Solinus and Pliny, who make fre- 
quent mention of theſe Fowls, affure us that they ca- 


reſs'd the Greeks who arrived in that Iſland, and Ovid 


fays they reſembled Swans. 
SNA 
The Hiſtory of Ulyſſes. 
T TLYSSES, King of two ſmall Idands in the 
Tonian Sea, called Ithaca and Dulichium, was the 


Son of Laertes and Anticlea the Daughter of Autolycus : 
Hyginus (1), and after him TZetzes, are of Opinion, as 


has been ſaid elſewhere (a); that Anticlea was already 


with Child of Ulyſes when Laertes married her; which 
Sax throws up to him in the Diſſenſion he had with 
him (2). Ulyſſes is known to have been a Prince of 
great Eloquence, ſly, ſubtle, and artful; and to have 
contributed full as much by his Wiles to the taking of 
Troy, as Ajax and Diomedes did by their Valour, Tis 
alſo known, that in order to be exempted from going 
to the Siege of Troy; and that he might not forſake 
Penelope; whom he had but lately married; he feigned 
himſelf mad, and that Palamedes having diſcovered his 
Madneſs to be only counterfeited, he engaged him to 
join the other Captains, which afterwards coſt him his 
Life, Antiquity is divided as to the Manner in which 
Ulyſſes put to Death that Prince, one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed of his Time. Ovid ſays (3); that having 
hid ſome Money in Palumedes's Tent, he gave out, 
that he had received it as a Bribe from the Trojans, 
and fo got him condemned by a Council of War to be 
ſtoned. Pauſanias (4), on the contrary, aſſerts, that 
he had read in the Cypriacks, that Palamedes having 
Vol. IV U gone 


(1) Fab 27. : | 5 
e) See the Hiſtory of Sihphus, Vol. II. B. IV. 
12) Ovid. Metz 1,13. (2) Ibid, (4) In Phoeic. 
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gone a Fiſhing to the Sea Coaſt, Ulyſes and Diomedes 
puſhed him into the Water, where he was drowned. 

As Ulyſſes was known to be no leſs eloquent than 
cunning and crafty, the Leaders of the Army prevail- 
ed upon him, before they embarked, to go in Queſt 
of Achilles to the Ifland of Scyros, where he found him 
out in ſpight of his Diſguiſe, and brought him with him 
to the Grecian Camp, as has been ſaid in the Hiſtory 
of that Heroe. He was deputed alſo towards the End 
of the Siege of Troy, to go to Lemnos, in Quelt of Phi- 
loctetes, who had Hercules's Arrows; he carried off the 
Palladium with Diomedes, ſlew Rheſus, and took his 
Horſes, and performed ſeveral other remarkable Acti- 
ons, more from a Spirit of Revenge that animated him, 
and by his Wiles, than from true Valour and Proweſs. 


Is alſo well known, that in his Return he had ſeveral 


Adventures, which are the Subject of Homer's Odyſſey (a). 
We ſhall endeavour to explain ſuch Actions of this He- 
roe as contain hiſtorical Truths. 

Alfter that Telamon, in revenge of the Death of his Son 
Ajax, had defeated his Fleet, he took ſhip in a Pheni- 
cian Veſſel, with which he arrived in Sicily. Hamer, 
and after him Ovid, tells us, that upon his Arrival in 
that Iſland, where the Cyclops then were, Polyphemus 
devoured ſix of his Soldiers: They add, that Ulyſſes 


bored out his Eye with a burning Brand, and lodging 


himſelf, with his Companions, under the Bellies of ſome 
of his Sheep, happily eſcaped from. the Cave of that 
terrible Cyclop. | 
: : In order to explain this Fable, we muſt 
21 Nos 10 know, that Thucydides ſays, the Cyclops 
OY ns were the moſt ancient Inhabitants of Si- 
cily (6), that their Original was not known, and none 
could give Account what had become of them. They 


- were reckoned the Natives of the Country, tho? *tis 


very probable they were Strangers, and that ' *cis 
| | IS for 
(a) Conſult Strabo, 1. 1. Polybius, & Seneca, Ep. 88. | 
() Cluverius, in his Deſcription of Sicily, Chap. 2, proves all 
Authors to be agreed, that the Cyc/ops inhabited Sicily; and he ſays, 
Homer is the only one who makes them to have inhabited the Con- 


| Unent, See that Chapter, as alſo Turnebus, 1. 24. adv, Ch. 10. 
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Chap. V. explained by HisToRy., 291 
for this Reaſon Homer ſays (1) they were the Sons of 


Neptune, a Name given to thoſe who came by Sea to 


ple any Iſland. This is the Opinion of Bochart (2), 
who thinks they entered thither about an Aye after 
Phaleg ; which made them be looked upon as Natives 
of the Iſland, eſpecially by the Phenicians, who did not 
ſettle there till many Ages after. If we may believe 
Fuſtin (3), the Cyclops were in Poſſeſſion of that Iſland 
till the Reign of Cocalus ; that is, until the Time of 
Minos II. and Theſeus, They inhabited towards the 
Welt of the Iſland, near the Promontory of Lilybeum, 
and hence got the Name of Cyclops, compounded of two 
Phenician Words, Chek-loup ; as much as to ſay, Peo- 
ple of the Gulph of Lihbeum (a); which miſled the 
Greeks, who not underſtanding that Language, took 
their Name to be derived from Cyclos (4), which ſigni- 
fies round; upon which they uttered the Fable, that 
the Cyc/ops had but one Eye in the Middle of their 
Forehead. There are Authors however of Opinion, 
that this Fiction has no other Foundation, but that the 
Cyclops were armed with ſmall Bucklers of Steel that co- 
vered their Faces, and that had a Hole directly againſt 
the Eyes; whence they were ſaid to have but one Eye. 
Virgil ſeems to confirm this Conjecture, by comparing 


their Eye to a Shield (5). 


- As the Cyclops were a ſavage, brutal Race (c), the 
Poets repreſent them as real Man- eaters; and inſtead of 
ſaying, they had ſlain ſome of Ulyſſes's Companions, who 
were wandring in the Iſland, aſſert, that they had eat 
them up. As for the Fable that makes them paſs for 
Fulcan*s Smiths, it comes from the Place of their Reſi- 
dence, which was near Mount tna, which from the 
Flames it throws out, wasreckoned the Shop of that God; 


and the dreadful Noiſe which the Fire and Winds make 


Wn. in 


(1) Odyſſ. 1. 11. & 12. (2) Chan. I. 1. c. 30. (3) L. 4. 
(a) Viros ſinus Lily betani. See Bochart. loc. cit. 
(4) Circulus. | | 
(6) Ingens quod torva folum ſub fronte latebat, 
Argolici Clypei & Phæbææ Lampadis inſtar. En. 3. 636. 
(c) It was this Ferocity of Manners gave the Greeks a Handle iS 
invent ſo many Fables about them. | 
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202 MyTHoLoGY and FABLES Book VI. 
in thoſe horrid Caverns, paſſed for the redoubled 
Thumps they gave upon their Anvils (a). We are 
told further, that Jupiter made uſe of them in forging 
his Thunderbolts (2), and that they had been employed 
in ſurrounding ſeveral Cities with Walls z inſomuch, 
that in general all Walls and Towers that had great 
Solidity were accounted their Work. Virgil ſays (1), 


it was they had made the Incloſure and Gates to the 


Elyfan Fields: 


== Cyclopum edutia Caminis, 
Monia conſpicio, atque adverſo fornice portas. 


and ſeveral other Works; and, if we may believe 


Ariſtotle, they are to be reckoned the firſt that ſuper- 
added Turrets to the Walls of Citics. | 

The Cyclops were allo ranked among the Gods, and 
Pauſanias (2) ſpeaks of a Temple at Corinth wherein 
they had an Altar upon which Sacrifices were offered 
to them. 

Polyphemus is the moſt celebrated of the Cyclops : 


| Homer, Virgil, Ovid, have made him very famous in 


their Works (c). The firſt tells us, that Wiſes found 
occaſion tor all his Addreſs to get out of the Cavern, 
That Prince having entered thither, Polyphemus re- 
turning with his Flocks, ſhut himſelf in with a huge, 
Stone, and firſt eat up two of his Companions, threat- 
ning him with the ſame Fate ; but our Heroe having 
made him drunk, bored out with a Fire-brand the only 
Eye he had in the Middle of his Forehead, and the 
Cyclop having the next Day opened his Cave, to let out 
his Flocks, Uly/es placed his Companions under their 
| Bellies, 
(a) Virgil, I. 2. calls them AZ xeo; fratres. 


(6) Ferrum exercebant waſto C pclapes in antro 
Bronleſſue Steropeſque & nudus meribra Pyracmone = = + 

His informatum manibus jam parte polita 

Fulmen trat, lolo Genitor ga plurima carlo 

Dejicit in terras, pars imperfecta mangebat 

Tres imbris torvi radios, tres nubis agudſœ. 

Aalliderat, &c. | Virg. Tn. 8. 42 5 
(1) An. I. 6. (2) In Corinth. 


. (C Monftrum horrendum, inf9: me, ingens, cul lumen ademptum. 


An. I. 5. 
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Bellies, and thus they got out without being perceived. 


*Tis obvious that this Fable, when explained apart from 
the Marvellous, means, that Ulyſes happily eſcaped 


cout of the Hands of the Cyclops ; tho? Homer might 


have brought him out of the Cave more ingeniouſly, 
unleſs the Poet means ſome Stratagem to which he has 
not thought fit to leave us the Key. Theſe Adven- 
tures, fabulous as they are, have a Foundation in Hiſto- 
ry; and this is what we have in our Eye. Polyphemus 
lived in the Time of Ulyſes, and was King of Sicily, as 
we learn from Diodorus, and ſome other Authors (a). 


This Prince arrived there, and having captivated the 


Affections of Elpe, that Cyclop's Daughter, carried her 
off. The Leſtrigons, who were other Inhabitants of 


that Iſland, took her from him by Force, and returned 


her to her Father. Further, theſe Lęſtrigons were a 
barbarous Race; and, if we may credit the Poets, both 
they and the Cyclops were real Cannibals, who devour- 
ed fix of Ulyſſes's Companions. But the learned Bo- 
chart (1) will have the Riſe of this Fable to be, that 
the Leſtrigons were anciently called Leontini, a Name 
derived from their barbarous and cruel Manners (2) 
e Leontinis moribus. Homer adds, that Neptune, offend- 
ed at Ulyſſes, for having put out the Eye of his Son Po- 
Iyphemus, funk his Ship near the Iſland of the Phenici- 
ans, where he however ſwam aſhore with the Scarf 
which Leucothoe had given him. 

When Ovid and Theocritus (o) repreſent Polyphemns 
in Love with the lovely Galatea, and Acis's Rival, tell- 
ing us, that this hideous Giant buried that young Prince 


under a Rock which he pluck*d up by the Root, and 


that the Gods transformed him into a River, or rather 
into a River-God ; this is a Romance, which I take to 
have no other Foundation but a poetical Fancy. Some 
Authors however are of Opinion, that Acts was a youn 

Prince of Sicihy, who was in Love with the beauteous 


' Galatea, and that in Deſpair he threw himſelf into the 


33 | River, 


(a) See Tzet2es, in his Chil, Diodorus,, &c. 
(1) Chan. I. 1. c. 26, (a) Idem ibid. 
{5) See alſo Lucian, and Philoſtratus. 
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River, which from that Time has born his Name: 
Tho? the learned Author ſo often quoted (1), takes this 
Explanation to be itſelf a new Fable, and the River 
cis to have had its Name from the Rapidity of its 
Streams. 
If Heſiod ſays (2) the Cyclops were the Offspring of 
Heaven and Earth, it is becauſe their true Original 
was unknown; and it was uſual to make them the Off. 
ſpring of the Earth, whoſe Genealogy was not known. 
That they were conſidered as Giants, was owing, I 
believe, more to the monſtrous Enormity of their 
Manners, than to any thing extraordinary in their Size 
or Stature; and, as for the gigantic Bones that are 
ſometimes found in $7city, which are ſaid to be thoſe of 
the ancient Inhabitants of that Iſland, I refer to what 
has been faid on. this Subject in the ſecond Volume. 
| As Ulyſſes was alſo made to paſs thro? the 
The Hen, Straits of Scylla and Charybats, tis proper 
ef Scylla and 
Charybdis, to conſider what may have given Riſe to 
the Fables that were delivered on this 
Occafion. Ovid ſays, Scylla was a beautiful Nymph, 
of whom Glaucus, a Sea-God, became enamoured ; but 
nor being able to make any Impreſſion upon her, he 
had recourle to the Art of a certain Sorcereſs, named 
Circe. She herſelf, ſtruck with Glaucus's Merit, re- 
ſolved to punith him for being inſenſible to her, and to 
put to Death her Rival Soll; and having compoſed a 
Poiſon, threw it into a Fountain, where the Nymph 
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1 having come to bathe, was transformed into a Monſter. 
"on Homer ſays, ſhe had twelve Claws, ſix Mouths, and as 
il 


Þy — 
I — 


many Heads; Virgil alſo gives the Deſcription of her (a). 
Wie are further told, that ſhe being frighted herſelf 
with the dreadfu] Howlings of the Dogs that kenneled 
in her Womb, threw herſelf into the Sea, near the 
Place where are the famous Straits that bear her Name; 
and thus the was avenged on Czrce, by deſtroying the 
Ships 
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(1) Bochart loc. cit. (2) In Theog. 

(a) P,ima heminis facies, & pulchro peFore Virgo 
Pube tenus, poſtremio immani corpore Piſtrix, 
Deſpbinum caudas utero e luporum. 
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Ships of Ulyſes her Lover. Tis eaſy to fee that this is 
a mere Romance; but it is made up of ſeveral real 
Adventures, which we muſt unfold. 

There is between Meſſina and Reggio a very narrow 
Firth, where huge ragged Rocks jut out into the Sea, 
from the two oppoſite Shores. This Firth was called 
Scylla on the Side of Reggio, and Charibdis on the Side 
of Meſſina (a). In Proportion as you remove from 
this Place, the Rocks ſeem to meet together, and then 
the Ships that enter there ſeem ſwallowed up; which 
Juſtin very happily expreſſes after Trogus Pompeius (b). 
As the Currents there are extremely rapid, and the 
Water violently agitated in Gulfs and Whirlpools, a 
confuſed Noiſe is heard, not unlike to that of ſeveral Dogs 
barking together ; and hence, according to the ſame 
Author, came the Fable of Scylla, her Transformation 
into a Monſter, and her Howlings (c). - Accordingly 
Virgil compares the Noiſe of the Waves breaking upon 
one another near a Rock, to the baying of Dogs; 


Mullis circum latrantibus undis (1). 


Hence we may conſider as new Fables, what ſome 
Authors have invented for explaining this, as when 
they fay what = Riſe to it, was the Shipwreck of a 
Princeſs named Scy/la, whom Pauſanias (2) and Virgil 
(3) make to have been the Daughter of Ni/us King of 
Megara, who periſhed in theſe Straits (d); or accord- 


U 4 ing 
(a) Dextrum Scylla latus, lævuum implacata Charybdis 
Obfadet. Zneid, I. 3s 


(5) Ea eſt procul inſpicientibus natura loci, ut ſinum maris, non trau- 
fitum putes : quo cum acceſſerts, diſcedere ac ſejungi promontoria, que 
antea juncta fuerant, arbitrere. Juſtin, I. 4. 
() Hinc fabulz Scyllam & Charybdim peperere, hinc latratus au- 
ditus, hinc monſtri credita ſumulachra, dum navigantes magnts vorti- 
cibus pelagi deſidentis exterriti, latrare putant undas quas ſorbentis 
ceftus vorùgo conlidit, Id. Ibid. 
(i) Zn. I. 7. (2) Pauſan. in Corinth. Iz) Ecl. 6. | 
(4) Quid loguar aut Scyllam Nig quam fama ſecuta eſt 
Candida ſuccinctum latrantibus inguina monſtris- 
Dulychias wexaſſe rates, & gurgite in alto, 

Ab timides nautas canibus laceraſſe marinis. | 

| | Vir g· loc. cit. 
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ing to Lycophron (1), it was a Daughter of Phorcus, 
who having ſtole from Hercules Geryon's Oxen, was 
put to Death by that Heroe; and her Father having put 
her Body upon the Pile, and refined it from its Morta- 
lity, ſhe became a Divinity. We are not to place in 
the ſame Claſs what Palephatus fays, that Scylla was a 
Ship of the Tyrrhenians, who laid waſte the Coaſts of 
Sich, and which carried upon its Prow the monſtrous 
Figure of a Woman whoſe Body was encompaſſed with 
Dogs Heads; that Author adds that Ulyſſes declined 
any Encounter with them, which gave Rite to all the 
Fables which Homer has vented in Relation to this Sub- 
ject. Euſebius, to mention it by the Way, explains 
this Eable as Palephatus does; but ſtill I am rather in- 
clined to Bochart”s Opinion, that the Name of the 
Straits of Scy//a comes from a Phenician Word Scl, which 
ſignifies Ruin, and that it was given to it upon Account 
of the frequent Shipwrecks that happened there; as 
that of Charybais, which ſignifies Gulph (2), was given 
to the other Promontory upon Account of the Eddies 
there which ſometimes ſwallowed up Ships (4); which 
is the more provable, that the Etymologies given by 
the Greeks to theſe two Straits, differ but little from 
this, ſince, according to them, Scala 1 imports 20 {poil, 
and Chanybdis, to ſwallow up. 

Again, when we are told that U/ es ſlew the Monſter, 
which gave Riſe to this Fable, tis probably becauſe 
this Heroe having happily paſſed the Straits of Schlla, it 
was afterwards reckoned a Place of leſs Danger, and 
Ships began to paſs there with Confidence, Homer, who 
fays this "Monſter ſwallowed up Ships, and afterwards 
threw them up, adds that Tirefas having warned Ulyſſes 
of this, he profited by his Advice, waiting till Charyv- 
dis ſhould give him back the Maſt of his Ship which 
was gone to the Bottom, by Means whereof he eſcaped 
Shipwreck. J 

5 


) In Caſſand. (2) Bochart, J. 1. e. 26. 
) Hialu nau n- 1 ferbet navigia. 
SGekenec. a conſot, anime, 
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As Homer ſpeaks at great length of this 
Heroe's Abode with Circe, I ſhall give her „ 


Hiſtory in this Place. Circe, Hęſiod tells us 


(1), was the Daughter of the San and Perſeis, and Siſ- 
ter to Paſiphae the Wife of Minas; and the Sun, ac- 
cording to the ſame Author, was the Son of Hyperion and 
Jia, the Offspring of Heaven and Earth. Homer adds 
(2) that ſhe was Siſter to Æetes King of Colchos, wha 

lived in the time of the Argonauts, as has been ſaid in 
ſpeaking of the Expedition of thoſe Heroes to the Con- 

queſt of the Golden Fleece. Same Authors, who reckon 

this Genealogy a Fable, will have it that this Princeſs 

paſſed for the Daughter of the Sun only upon Account 

of the great Knowledge ſhe had of Plants and Medicine, 

3 Apollo, or rather the Sun, was the God (a). 

Others, with Diodorus, take this Fiction to have no other 
Foundation but that her Grand- father was called Elius 

or Sol. 

Circe devoted herſelf to the Study of Herbs, wherein 
ſhe ſucceeded ſo well as to find out ſeveral Remedies 
but as ſhe made Uſe of her ſecret Art in taking Re- 
venge of her Enemies by Poiſon, hence ſhe paſſed for à 
Sorcereſs. We are even told, that having married the 
King of the Sarmatians, or of the Scythians, ſhe poiſon- 
ed him; whereby ſhe became ſo odious to her Subjects, 
that ſhe was obliged to quit her Kingdom to retire to 
the Coaſts of Italy, into the Place which from that time 
bore the Name of Circe's Promontory, upon the Tuſcan 
Sea, now Monte Circello (o). 
 Abollonius aſſures us that Apollo, this Princefs's Fa- 
ther, reſcued her from the Hands of her Subjects, who 
were going to have killed her, and tranſported her in 
his Chariot to Lay; which imports that ſhe happily 
made her Eſcape, and againſt all Probability, from the 
Vengeance of the Scy/hians, by Means of ſome Ship 
with Sails, But notwithſtanding all theſe Authorities, 
Eu I am 

(1) In Theog. (z) Odyſſ. I. 10. 

(a) Orpheus makes her the Daughter of Allo and Aſterope. 

05) Pr. xima Circeæ raduntur littora te: ræ, N 


Dives inacceſſos uvi Solis filia lucos 


Met reſonat cant, Virg. En. I. 3. 
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TI am of Opinion that this Princeſs had no Connection 
with Medea who lived with her in the time of the Argo. 


nauls, but Reſemblance of Character. I rely upon the 


Authority of Strabo, who very judiciouſly remarks that 
Homer having heard of Jaſon's Expedition to Colchis, 
and to the City ea, which was the Capital thereof, 
and knowing all the Fables that had been vented con- 
cerning Medea and Circe, their Inchantments and Con- 
formity of Manners, upon that. Account makes them 
to be related, wherein he has been followed by Onoma- 
critus and Apollonius Rhodius. And if the ſame Homer 
has tranſported the Seat of Circe to the middle of the 
Ocean, it was to add a greater Air of the marvellous 
to the Relation which Ulyſſes gives of his Adventures 
to the Pheacians, who loved Fiction, and were too ig- 
norant to be capable of confuting him. 

As Circe lived much about the Time of the Trojan 
War, tis credible enough that Ulyſes arrived at her 
Palace, and that he actually fell in Love with her. 
This at leaſt is the Sentiment of thoſe who affirm that 
he had a Son by her named Jelegonus. The Charms 
of this Princeſs having made him neglectful of his own 
Honour, as well as of his Companions, they plunged 
themſelves into the Pleaſures of a voluptuous Court; 
which makes Homer ſay ſhe had transformed them into 
Swine: and what he adds of Mercury's giving that 
Prince an Herb named Moly (a) whereby he had evaded 
Circe's Charms, is to teach us that having at length re- 
covered himſelf from his Remiſſneſs, he had given 
Counſel to his Companions to quit ſo dangerous an A- 
bode. This Plant, ſo difficult to be found, according 
to Homer, is the Prudence which Ulyſſes exerted in ex- 
tricating his Soldiers from the Seat of Voluptuouſneſs; 
and it may be ſuppoſed that all the Transformations 
which Homer, Ovid, and the other Poets ſay this 
Princels wrought, were rather the Effects of her SH 

an 


(a) *T'is probably wild Rue, whoſe Root is black, and the Flower 
white; which makes Oœid ſay: 

Pacifer huic dederat florem Cyllenius album, 

Moly wocant ſuperi, nigra radice tenctur. Miet. I. 14. 
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and Beauty, than of her Magic, tho“ Horace gives us 
plainly to underſtand (a) it was the Potions ſhe gave 
that brought about theſe Wonders. You have beard, 
ſays he, of the Songs of the Sirens, and of Circe's Poti- 
ons. Had Ulyſſes, like his Companions, been ſo fooliſhly 
enſlaved to his Paſſions as to arink of the intoxicating Cup 
of that Sorcereſs, he muſt have ſunk himſelf into a beaſtly 
and ſottiſb Life, like thoſe impure Animals that delight to 
wallow in Mire and Dirt, under the Dominion of a baſe 
Proftitute. | | | 

To ſupport the Character of an Enchantreſs which 
they gave to Circe, they went the length of faying that 
ſhe poſſeſſed the Art of drawing down the Stars from 
Heaven, to denote that Voluptuouſneſs degrades the 
moſt exalted Minds; unleſs we chuſe rather to ſay with 
Bochart, for Moralizings are very arbitrary, that the 
Fable of Circe's Enchantments came from the Phenician 
Word Lat, or Latim, which ſignifies Inchantment (1), 
whence the Latius were denominated Enchanters. Bo- 
chart had read in the Ancients that Latium abounded 
with Plants of a venomous Nature, and proper for 
making Spells and Enchantments, as may be ſeen in 
Meophraſtus (2), Strabo (3), in the Scholiaſt on Apo 
lanius (4), and ſeveral others. 

As the Princeſs we are now ſpeaking of excelled in 
that Art, and greatly ſurpaſſed the other Inhabitants of 
that Country, this is undoubtedly what made her be 
reckoned the Daughter of Apollo the God of Medicine, 
a Branch of which is the Knowledge of Plants. 

In ſhort, waat is more certain than any Thing elſe 
in this whole H:tory is, that Circe, notwithſtanding 
her Inchantments and depraved Morals, had divine 
Honours paid to her; and in the Time of Cicero ſhe 

To was 

(a) Strenum veces, & Circes pocula noſti ; 


Due fi cum ſociis ſtultus cupidusgue bibifſet ; 
Sus domina meretrice fuiſſet turpis & exc rs, 
Vixifjet canis immundus, wel amica luto ſus. 
1. Epiſ. 2. 23. 
1) $apuaroPys Chan. I. 1, c. 13. (2) Hiſt, Plant, (3) L. 58 


( 
(4) L. 3. 
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was ſtill worſhipped by the Inhabitants of the Talian 
Coaſt, where ſhe had fixed her Reſidence. 
We may remark, after a learned Mythologiſt (1), 
that there were two Circes who came afterwards to be 
confounded ; ſhe whom Diodorus, after Hqiod, calls the 
Daughter of the Sun, was much more ancient than 
Ulyſes, ſince fhe lived in the Time of the Argonauts, 
and was Siſter to Æeles; ſhe at whoſe Court Ulyſes 
fpent ſome Time, and who reigned over the Coaſts of 
Haly, about the Time of the Trojan War, was the 
Daughter of the former Circe, the Grand- daughter of 
Elius, and Siſter to Æetes the ſecond, As few Au- 
thors diſtinguiſh theſe two Circes, and the two AFetes's 
Kings of Colchos, no wonder that there is ſo much Ob- 
ſcurity in this ancient Hiſtory, Boccace, who is the 
Mythologiſt I have in my Eye, had on his Side the 
Authority of Theodontion, whoſe Work is ſince loſt, 
Ovid adds to all that has been now ſaid, that Circe 
having fallen in love with Picus King of taly, trant- 
formed him into a Magpye, as has been faid in the 
Hiſtory of the terreſtrial Gods, 
Ulyſſes, according to Homer, arrived alſo at the Court 
of Calyp/e, the Daughter of the Ocean, and of the an- 


cient Tethys, or according to Hyginus (2) and Jibulls, 


of Alas, 
Fecunda Atlantidos arva Calypſus. 


Calypſo reigned over the Iſland of Ogygia, in the 
Tonian Sea, better known by the Name of Calypſo's 
Iftand. This is what we read in Homer, Pliny, and 
Tzeizes, but Hyginus and Mela make her to have 
reigned near the Coaſts of Laly in the Iſland of ea, 
probably confounding her with Circe who dwelt there. 
Homer (3) tells us, in what manner Calypſo received 


Ulyſſes upon his Return from the Trojan Expedition, 


and how ſhe detained him for ſeven Years (a), offering 


him 


%) Boceare's Genealogy of the Gods, 1. 4 Cc. 14. (2) Fab. 125. 
(3) Ody1.1. 5. EI 


(a) Ovid ſo ys ſhe detained him but fix Years, and Fiyzinus only 
one Year. | : 
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him even Immortality, if he would marry her; but 
this Prince not being capable of forgetting his dear Pe- 
nelope, preferred his own Iſland of Ithaca to all the 
Propoſals Calypſo could make him; and Mercury being 
ſent to her from Jupiter, ſne let him go: But not with- 
out ſhedding a Flood of Tears at his Departure, as 
may be gathered from this Verſe in Ovid : 


Ab quoties illum doluit properare Calypſo (1). 
What Homer ſays of this Goddeſs, as alſo of the 


INand that ſhe inhabited, has always been reckoned a 
mere Fiction; and ſo fine an Occaſion for moralizin 


and framing Allegories has not been neglected. Pliny, 


who places this Iſland (2) upon the Coaſts of tay 


that bordered with Great Greece, ſpeaks of it in the fol- 


lowing Manner : | | 
« The Iſland of Ogygia, ſo called by Homer, is the 
ce habitable Land in that whole Hemiſphere which the 


« Ancients believed to be ſurrounded on all Sides with 


« the Ocean, for which Reaſon it is called Navel 
and (g), that is, the middle of the Ocean. There 
« he places Calypſo the Daughter of Atlas, who knows 
« the Foundations of the Ocean, and ſupports upon 
« immenſe Pillars the Weight of Heaven and Earth. 
« This is Nature herſelf, ſuch as ſhe appears in that 
« Hemiſphere; and Homer gives her the Name of a 
„Woman very well known then, becauſe there are 
« many Things in Nature which ſhe keeps concealed ; 
« the Word #«AuTrav, ſignifying 70 conceal.” 

Boſſu (4) raiſes another Allegory from it: Calypſo, 
lays he, as her Name implies, is the Goddeſs of Secrecy; 
at her Court Ulyſſes is concealcd for ſeven Years, to de- 
note that a great Politician never becomes compleatly 
ſo, but by a long Secrecy and Diſſimulation. *Tis in 
vain to enquire at preſent where the Iſland lay which 
this imaginary Goddeſs inhabited. 

Ulyſſes, at departing from the Iſland of Ogygia or of 
Calypſo, arrived in the Country of the Pheacians, who 

inhabited 

(1) De Art. Aman. I. 2. (z) L. 3. (z) Homer. Odyſſ I. 1 
v. 50. (4) Treatiſe of the Epic Poem. | 
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inhabited the Iſland of Corcyra (1), in the Tonian Seca, 
and met upon the Sea-coalt Nasy/icaa the Daughter of 
Alcinous King of the Iſland, who according to the Man- 
ner of thoſe ancient Times, was coming to fee the 
Lye Waſhing, and ſhe introduced him to her Father, 
Homer brings in here the Intervention of the Gods, 
to ſet off an Adventure that has nothing in it but what 
is very common; and when he ſays his Heroc was 
ſhrouded with a Cloud that no body might perceive 
him, he means it was Night when he arrived at the 
Palace of that Prince. 

The Pbeaciaus, whom Commerce had enriched, lived 
in Opulence and Luxury, and nothing was to be ſcen 
among them but Dancings, Feſtivals, and continual 
Banqueting, where Muſick commonly accompanicd 
good Cheer, and where Songs often very looſe, ſuch 
as that which Phemius ſings in the Preſence of LVH es, 
upon the Adultery of Mars and Venus, were the 


Concomitants of thoſe kinds of Feaſts. Nothing was 


more magnificent than the Gardens of Aciuous, with 
which Antiquity has brought into Compariſon only 
thoſe of Adonis and Semiramis. It was in this delight- 
ſul Place Ulyſſes was received, for Homer, to give us a 
full View of his Heroc's Virtue, ſhews bin to us in 
every Light: And here, after ſome ſtay, he imbarked 
in the Ship which the King of the Phenicians equipped 
for him, and arrived at length at Ithaca, where having 
concealed himſelf with Eumeus one of his Domeſticks, 
he concerted proper Meaſures to rid himſelf of ſome 
neighbouring Princes, who had been for twenty Years 
paſt making Court to his Wife Penelope (a), ſquander- 
ing away his Eſtate. The various Pretexts ſhe made 
uſe of to amuſe them till her Huſband ſhould return, 
gave riſe to that famous Web which ſhe undid by 
Night. 

Utes having ſlain or put to flight all his Rivals, 
reigned in Peace, while Telegonus, whom he had by 


Circs, having — in the Ifland of Ithaca to ſee 
him, 


(1) This is the Iſland of Corfz. 
(a) See the four laſt Books of the Odv/zy, 


him, 
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him, he endeavours to hinder his landing; and Tele- 
gonus having ſtruck him with a Spear, the End where- 


of was made of a Sea-Tortoiſe named Paſtinace, and 


which according to Pliny is very venomous, he thus 
loſt his Life, as Tirefas had foretold him,; when he 
conſulted him in Hell. His Son Telemachus aſcended 
'the Throne. s 41 
Hiſtory makes no mention of his Succeflors ; 
and, to ſay the Truth, I am of Opinion that were it 
not for Homer, Ithaca and all that relates to it, would 
be quite unknown to us. That Poet acquaints us far- 
ther, that the young Telemachus went in queſt of his 
Father, and after having brought him in his Voyage 
as far as Sparta, he leaves him there, that is, from 


the fourth Book of the Odyſſey, to Ulyſess Arrival at 


ſthaca, ?Tis this Interval that M. de Fenelon has fo 
happily filled up in his Telemachus, one of the fineſt 


Poems, and the moſt judicious that ever was writ. 


Such is the Hiſtory of Ulyſſes, which Homer has ſo art- 
fully diſguiſed by the Fables he has blended with it. 

We have explained elſewhere the Adventures he had 
at Eolus's Court, in the Iſland of the Sirens, his Deſ- 
cent to Hell, and ſome others, but I have faid nothing 
hitherto of what befel him among the Cicontans, a 
People of Thracia, near the River Hebrus, whoſe capi- 
tal City, named Iſmara, he pillaged, and divided their 
Spoils among his Companions : Nor of the Adventure 


he had among the Lotophagi (a), a People of the Iſland 


Celve, near the Coaſts of Afric, where he was obliged 
to bind two of his Companions, whom the Fruit of 
the Lotos had made to forget their Country; nor of 
the unhappy Shipwreck he ſuffered at his Departure 
from Sicily, by the. Reſentment of Apollo, who thus 
avenged the Death of his Daughter Lampetia and Phae- 
tuſa; as allo the Theft of his Companions who had 
ſtole ſome Oxen that were conſecrated to him; in 
which Shipwreck our Heroe had periſhed, if he had 
| Os not 


(a) So called becauſe they eat of the Fruit of the Lotos, which 
had a Quality to make thoſe who eat of it to fouget their 


Country. 


(1) Grattmenil, p. 436. (2) Pauſan. in Lacon, 
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not ſwam as far as the Iſland of Ogypia. I have; I fay; 
purpoſedly waved theſe Fables, whoſe Meaning, if they 
have any, is eaſy to be diſcovered ; the Poet having 
expoſed his Heroe to the Hatred of the Gods, and to 
the Dangers of three or four Shipwrecks, the better to 
illuſtrate his Valour and Prudence, and to make him 
ſtil] preſerve, in the moſt inchanting Places, and amidſt 


the moſt bewitching Charms of Pleaſure, the Deſire 
of returning into his Cn where his Preſence was 


neceſſary, according to the End which the Poet has in 
his Eye, to redreſs the Diſorder which his Family had 
fallen into thro* the Abſence of its Maſter: 

Ulyſſes after his Death was promoted to heroic 
Honours, and had even an Oracle in the Conntry of 
the Eurithanians, a People of Etolia, as we read in Ari- 
ſtotle quoted by Tzetzes, upon the 794th Verſe of 
Lycephron (1). Among the Monuments of this Prince 
now remaining; there is a Medal of Gorlay repreſenting 
him naked, holding a Pique in one Hand, with his 
right Foot upon a Wheel; near to him is a Pillar upon 
which is his Helmet. | 

„ Penelope was the Daughter of Tcariusz 
— avg Y who lived at Athens in — Time of Pan- 

Aion II. of the Name. He is ſaid to have 
had Bacchus for his Gueſt, who; as a Reward for his 
Civility, taught him the Art of planting the Vine, 
and of making Wine. This Hoſpitality; to mention 
it by the Way, ſignifies that Icarius was among the 
firſt in adopting the Worſhip of Bacchus, which from 
his Time was introduced at Athens. Penelope his 
Daughter had offers of Marriage made her from ſe- 


veral Princes of Greece; and her Father, to avoid Quar- 


rels that might have happened, obliged them to con- 
tend for her in the Games which he made them cele- 
brate; a thing very common in thoſe Times. Ulyſſes 
was the Conqueror (2), and gained the Lady for his 
ÞP r 12e. , : - | 
Tcarius, who had ſettled at that Time in Sparta, 


where this Marriage was folemnized, uſed his utmoſt 
| Efforts 
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Efforts to prevail upon his Son- in· lw to ſtay with him, 
but all in vain. Deſpairing of being able to perſuade 
him, he applied himſelf to his Daughter, conjured her 
not to forſake him; and ſo ſoon as he ſaw her ſet out 
from Sparta to take Ship, he redoubled his Solicita- 
tions, and would needs follow her Chariot. Ulyſſes 
tired out at length with theſe Importunities, told his 
Wife that ſhe might chooſe between her Father and 
her Huſband, and that he left her at liberty either to 
go with him to Ithaca, or to return with her Father. 
Penelope bluſh*d at this Speech, and anſwered only by 
covering her Face with her Veil. Tcarius who under- 
food this dumb Language, let her go with her Hul- 

band; but moved with the graceful Confuſion he ſaw 

her in, he conſecrated a Statue to Modeſty, in he 

ſame Place where Penelope had put a Veil over her 

Face. 

The World are fo prepoſſeſſed in favour of Pene- 
lop?s Virtue, that ſhe is always conſidered as the moſt 
perfect Model of conjugal Love, and many People are 
highly offended with Bayle for having attacked her 


| Character in his Critical Dictionary (1). I myſelf have 


been reflected upon for having ſaid (2) that the Poets 
diſguiſing the Characters of the Perſons they ſpoke of, 
had made Dido a Lover abandoned to Deſpair, even 
her who was always faithful to the Memory of her firſt 
Huſband Sicheus; and Penelope a Model of Chaſtity, 
tho* many Authors tell us, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be 
debauched by ſome of her Lovers, who were always 
about her during the Abſence of her Huſband. One 
thing certain is, that Pauſanias tells us (3) the Tradi- 
tion of the Arcadians concerning this Princeſs did not 
agree with the Poets of Theſprotia, Theſe gave out 
that after the Return of Ulyſſes ſhe had a Daughter by 
him, who was called Pfoliporibe, a Name given her 
becauſe ſhe had Heen born after the taking of Troy. 
But the Mantineaus contended, that being accuſed by 
her Huſband of having herſelf introduced Diſorder 
You IY.  .. X | : into 


(1) Art, of Penelope: (2) Expl. des Fab. T. 4 M0 
Arcad. 
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into his Family, ſhe had been expelled by him, and that 
ſhe repaired firſt to Sparta, and from that to Mantinea, 
where ſhe ended her Days. The Mantineans were pro- 
bably in the Right, for the Tomb of this Princeſs was 
actually among them, which ſtood in a ſmall Plain, at 


the Foot of the Mountain, where the Town of Man. 
linea formerly was. How could ſhe have been buried 
there, had ſhe always lived and died at 1thaca? And 
why would ſhe have been baniſhed Ibaca, had not her 


Deportment during her Huſband's long Abſence, ob- 
liged him to inflict that Puniſhment upon her at his 
Return? | 
CHAP, v. 
The Hiſtory of Antenor and Eneas. 


Join here the Hiſtory of theſe two Trojans, be- 
cauſe they are thought to have been Traitors to 


their Country, and to have had much the fame Adven- 


tures ; and if the latter is much more renowned than 
the former, it is owing to Virgil's having thought fit 
to make a Heroe of him, and immortalize his Memory 
by his Eneid. I 
Antenor was ſuſpected for having favoured the Greeks, 


becauſe he entertained their Deputies when they came 
to redemand Helen, and he was thought to have known 
Ubſſes, at the Time he entered Troy to carry off the 


Palladium, without having diſcovered him, as he ought 
to have done. If we add to this what we are told by 
fome of the Ancients, and the Iliac Table authoriſe 
it, that in the Night wherein that City was ſack*d, the 
Greeks feta Guard upon his Palace to fave it from being 
pillaged ; and that in the midſt of his Enemies, he 
quietly took Ship to purſue his Fortune elſewhere, it 
will appear that the Suſpicion of his Treachery was but 
too well founded (1). Be that as it will, Autenor ar- 
rived with his ſmall Fleet, by the Adriatic Sea, in that 


part of 7aly which conſtitutes at preſent the State of 


Fenice, and there built the City of Padua. This Ar- 
| | | ticle 
] See Tæetxes upon Lycaphron, Dias of Crete, &c. 
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ticle of the Hiſtory of thoſe Times is one of the 
moſt certain. Pliny (1) in Confirmation of it has re- 
courſe to the Authority of Cato, who aſſerted it in his 
Book of Origines : Venetos Trojana ſtirpe ortos Author 
eft Cato. Virgil fays ſo expreſly (a), and Titus Livius 
aſſerts (2), that the Place where Autenor landed, got 
the Name of Troy, as allo a Village which was in the 
Neighbourhood of it. To theſe Authorities we may 
add ancient Monuments, and eſtabliſhed Tradition. 


Tacitus (3) informs us, that it was believed in his Time, 


that the Games celebrated at Padua had been inſtituted 
by this Trojan; and ſome Authors maintain that the 
Bonnet of the Doges of Venice, is made after the 


Model of thoſe of the ancient Phrygians. Antenor, 


to eſtabliſh himſelf in that part of 7aly, entered di- 


rectly into an Alliance with the Henetes, the preſent 


Venetians ; and with their Aſſiſtance expelled the Ega- 


nians, and built the City which we have been now 


ſpeaking of. | 

Some Authors are of Opinion that Eneas eſcaped 
from Troy by the Intelligence he had with the Enemy : 
And, on the other Hand, this Heroe, who is commonl 
reckoned the Founder of the Roman Empire, is be- 
come ſo famous by the fine Poem which Virgil has 
compoſed upon his Adventures, that the Reader will 
not be diſpleaſed to be determined which Side of the 
Queſtion to chooſe. 

Tros the King of Trey had two Sons, The Hiſtory of 


Thus and Aſaracus; the latter had a Son Anchiſes. 


named Capys, who was Father to Anchiſes, and Grand- 
father to Eneas; thus he was of the Blood Royal by 
the Father's Side (4); and in the Opinion of moſt of 
the Ancients, the Goddeſs Venus was his Mother. No- 

X 2 thing 


41) L. 3. c. 13. | | 
(%) Antenor potuit mediis elapſus Achim 
1llyricos penetrare ſinus ; atque intima tutus 
Regna Liburnorum, & fontem ſupcrare Timamn. 
Hic tamen ille urbem Patawi, ſedeſque locawit 
Teucrorum, & genti nomen dedit, armaque fixit 
Foa —— „ 246, & 251. 
(2) L. 1. c. 1. (3) L. 16. c. 21. (4) Homer, Iliad. I. 20. 
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thing is ſo famous among the Poets, as the Commerce 0 
of Anchiſes with this Goddeſs (1) ; but probably this N 
Fable was invented to cloak ſome Piece of Gallantry, 0¹ 
and to calm the Jealouſy of Anchiſes's Wife, who ſaw K 
him too often frequent the Banks of the River Simois, Ca 
where he was probably ſmitten with the Charms of he 


ſomeShepherdeſs, who was perhaps denominated Venus 
upon Account of her Beauty. It would ſeem that ſhe 
was that Venus, whom Homer makes to have been the 
Daughter of Dione (2), and who is mentioned by Ci- 
cero (3). The Poets add that Venus enjoined her Gal- 
lant not to ſpeak of this Adventure; but that he not 
being able to keep the Secret, was ſtruck with Thun- 
der, by which Servius ſays he loſt his Sight; others 
ſay the Wound he received thereby never could be 
cloſed up (a). What gave rife to this Fable, by the 
Way, is that anciently Thunder was conſidered as the 
moſt dreadful Inſtrument of the Vengeance of the 
Gods; and thoſe who were ſtruck with it, were rec- 
koned a kind of excommunicated Perſons; whence 
Anchiſes was looked upon as the Object of the Wrath 
of the Gods, as Virgil gives us to underſtand in the fol- 
lowing Lines: 


PPP N ner» - * «5 I ny; £54 wm 7 — 22 
d — wm At 7 „ CO > Foe - 0 — — 
2 3 2 CT eee * - — a * — — wh hu it 


— a” 


— 


— . — — = us 


| 
| 
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Fampridem inviſus Divis & inutilis annos 

Demoror, ex quo me Divum pater atque bominum Rex 

Fulminis offlavit ventis & contigit igne. 
2. v. 047 


Grown to my Friends an uſeleſs heavy Load, 

Long here L liv'd, abhor'd by every God.; 

Since, in his Wrath, high Heav'n's Almighty Sire, 

Blaſted theſe Limbs with his avenging Fire. 
| Pili's Aneid. 


Anchiſes however lived till the Age of eighty Years, 
and was buried, according to Erftatbius (4), upon 
88 »»»„ej NN 

dem Hymn. upon Venus Virg. &c. (2) II. J. 9. (3) De 
Nat. Deor. 1. 3. | | 
(a) Conſult for all this the learned Mexiriac upon Ovid, or Bayle 


who has copied him in his Critical Dictionaty, Art. Anchiſes. 
| (4) Upon the 22 of the 7/ad. | = 
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Mount Ida. Opinions however are very much divided 
on this Head: Virgil makes him to have died at Dre- 


pana in Sicily; Pauſanias in Arcadia; Diomſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus and others, bring him as far as Tah, where 


he ends his Days. | 

Eneas his Son was educated in the Coun- The Hiſtory 
try till he was put under the Direction of a J Enes, 
Governor, and ſome Years after, Priam gave him his 
Daughter Creuſa in Marriage, by whom he had a Son 
named 1u/us, or Aſcanins (a). . 

As Homer is the moſt ancient Author who has ſpoken 
of this Prince, 'tis in the Jiad we are to ſeek for his 
Character, and to learn what he did at the Siege of 
Troy, The celebrated F. Hardouin, is even of Opi- 
nion that he is the true Heroe of the Poem now men- 
tioned, which, according to him, was only compoſed 


to flatter the Kings of Troas, Eneas's Deſcendants, Who 
were ſtill reigning in the Time of that Poet, who being 
an Ionian muſt have known them. In a Word, the 


Liad, according to this learned Author, was nothing 


but the Hiſtory of the Fall of the eldeſt Branch of 


the Trojan Kings, that is, of Laomedon and Priam, to 
which the youngeſt Branch, or that of Aſaracus, muſt 
have ſucceeded, from whom Eneas deſcended, as has 


been already ſaid in the Article that relates to the Suc- 


ceſſion of the Kings of Troy. 
Among the Atchievements of. Eneas, during the 


| Siege, as they are related by the Poet, he ſays he fought 


with Achilles, but that Neptune carried him off from 
the Combat; and I am of Opinion, to mention it by 
the Way, that what had given a Handle to this Fiction, 
was, that the Combat between Achilles and Eneas hav- 
ing laſted the whole Day, Night put an End to it, or 


rather ſome Feaſt of Neptune obliged them to ſuſpend 
it. Eneas diſtinguiſhed himſelf, eſpecially in the Night 


AS that 


(a) The Poet Leſcheus, and the Author of the Cypriacs, give Eneas 
to Wife Eurydice, as we are told by Pauſanias in Phoc. but the moſt 
common Opinion is that he had Creuſa the Daughter of Priam; and 
as the died in the Burning of Troy, the Poets gave out that the Mo- 


ther of the Gods, and Venus, had carried her away from the Greeks, 


Vid. Pauſanias loc. cit. 
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that the City was taken, when, without dwelling upon 
all that Vigil tells us to this Purpoſe (1), rather in a 

tical than an hiſtorical Manner, Dionpſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus ſays, he entered into the Citadel of Ilium, 
and defended it to the laſt; that when he faw it 
was impoſſible to fave it, he jet out the Women, the 
old Men and Children by a Back-Door, and then came 
out himſelf with his Garriſon, fighting his Way thro? 
the Enemy till he came to Mount Ida, which was the 


Place of Rendezvous; that he there formed a little 


Army of thoſe who were able to bear Arms; and the 
Greeks not daring to venture a Battle, made a Treaty 
with them, by which they were permitted to march 
off, Encas fitted out a Fleet of twenty Ships near the 
City Antandros, at the Foot of Mount Ida, in which 
having imbarked, he firſt arrived in T, brace, where he 
founded the City nia, and peopled it with thoſe 
whom he could moſt eaſily ſpare. 

Setting out from thence he made the Iſland of Delos, 
where Anins the high Prieſt of Apollo gave him a fa- 
vourable Reception (a). After this having coaſted a- 
long the Iſland of Cythera, he arrived at a Cape of the 
Peloponneſus, which he called Cynetium, from the Name 
of one of his Companions who was buried there; and 
having entered Greece, he quitted the Fleet, to go and 
confult che Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona (5). It was 
there he found his Brother-in-law Helenus, who was 
reputed in that Country a great Prophet. Arrived in 
the Country of the Salentines, where Idomeneus come 
from Crete, eſtabliſhed his new Colony, he would 
have continued his Courſe by the Fare of Maſſina, but 
he was obliged to put in to Sicily, where he aſſiſted Eli- 
mus and Fge#bus who alſo came from Phryg7a, in build- 
ing two Towers of their own Name, leaving with 
them thoſe of the Ship's Crew, whom the - Fatigue of 
the Voyage and old Age had rendered uſeleſs to him. 

In 


(1) Eneid. I. 2. & 3. 

(a) We ſhall give afterwards the Hiſtory of this Anius * his 
Daughters. 

J Enzas was very ſuperſtitious; but / Irgil gives him always the 
Deſignation of Pious. | 
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In fine, having departed from that Iſland, he happily 
arrived at Laurentum upon the Coaſts of Tyrrhena, 
near the Mouth of the Tyber, in the Country of the 
Aborigines (1). Theſe People, frighted at the Arrival 
of a Fleet man'd by Strangers, aſſembled under the 
Command of their King Latinus; but that Prince 
having been informed of the Motive that brought them 
into his Dominions, and that they were Trojans, who 
under the Conduct of Æneas the Son of Venus and An- 
chiſes were in Queſt of ſome Place where they might 
ſettle and found a City, after the burning of their own, 
as the Oracles had preſcribed to them; being farther 
informed that their Leader was a Man of Wiſdom and 
Piety, who was carrying with him his Houſhould Gods ; 
viewing beſides, with a Mixture of Aftoniſhment and 
Awe, an illuſtrious Nation, the Hiſtory of whole Miſ- 
fortunes was already known, and a Heroe their Com- 
mander, who was indeed diſpoſed to treat with him ami- 
cably; but at the ſame time determined tohaveRecourſe to 
Force, if he could not otherwiſe compaſs his Deſign, 
he himſelf made up to Azeas, gave him his Hand in 
Token of Friendſhip, and the two Armies united. 
The Remembrance of an Oracle, and we know how far 
Predictions made Impreſſion upon Peoples Minds at 
that Time, which had foretold Latinus the Arrival of 
ſome Strangers, whoſe Leader was to be his Son- in- law, 
was the principle Cauſe of the Advances he made to 
Aneas. He conducted him to his Palace; and in or- 
der to confirm by the ſtricteſt Ties the Alliance which 
he had made with him, and to unite the two Nations 
for ever, he gave him in Marriage in a ſhort time af- 
ter Lavinia, his only Daughter and the Heireſs of his 
Crown. Aneas, with the Aſſiſtance of his Father-1n- 
law and the Latius, built at that time a City which he 
called Lavinium, from the Name of his Wife, by whom 
he had a Son named Aſcanius. 
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talians, who inhabited the Maritime Part of Campania, 
near the Place where Rome was afterwards built. This 
Prince, young and ambitious, Nephew to Queen Amata 
Latinus's Wite, enraged that a Stranger ſhould be pre- 
ferred to him, declared War upon his Rival, and-gave 
him Battle, which coſt both Sides dear. The Rutul; 


indeed were routed, but it colt Latinus his Life, who 


commanded in Perſon with his Son-in-law. Aneas 
being fole Maſter of his Father-in-law's Dominions, 
omitted nothing to prevent the new Efforts which Tur- 
nus was making to repair this Loſs; eſpecially when he 
underſtood that he had truck up an Alliance with the 
Elrurians, whoſe Power was then very formidable. 
Mezentius who was their King, kept his Court at Co- 
re, a wealthy City, and one of the ſtrongeſt in the 
Country. As that Prince, according to Titus Livius, 
Had always looked with an evil Eye upon the Trojan 
Colony, and conſidered the riſing Power of thoſe Stran- 


gers as a juſt Ground of being alarmed for himſelf and 


his Neighbours, he made no Difficulty of joining with 
the Rutuli. In the mean Time Areas, deſtitute of 
Aſſiſtance, in a Country where he had but new ſettled, 
finding that he had Occaſion to be ſtrictly united with 


the Aborigines to ſuſtain the Storm with which he ſaw 


himſelf threatned, conſidered how this might beſt be 
effected. For that End he reſolved henceforth to in- 
corporate that People and the Trgans who followed 
him into one State, governed by the ſame Laws, under 
the Name of the Latin People. This Piece of Policy 
ſucceeced, and thereby he ſo gained the Affections of 
the Aborigines, that they were for ever after as faithful, 
and as much attached to him as the Trans themſelves. 
Encas, ſtrengthened by this Union, would not wait to 
receive the Enemy in the City: he took the Field, and 
the two Armies being very ſoon met, he fought a 
bloody Battle, wherein he loſt his Life. 

His Body not being found, it having probably fallen 
into the River Numicus, near which the Battle was 
fought, it was given out that Venus having purified 


him in the Water of that River, had promoted him to 


the 
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the Rank of the Gods. A Tomb was erected to him 


upon the Banks of the River, a Monument which was 


{ill ſubſiſting in the time of Titus Livius, and where 
Sacrifices - were offered to him afterwards under the 
Name of Jupiter Indiges. This Heroe died at the Age 
of thirty eight Years, and reigned only three. His 
Son Aſcanius ſucceeded him, and built the famous 
City Alba, where his Deſcendants reigned over the 
Latin Territory, until Numitor, Romulus's Grand-Fa- 


The Kingdom of Aa, according to Arnobius, laſt- 
ed 420 Years, or 432, according to Dionyſius of Hali- 
carnaſſus, under fourteen Kings. Ancas reigned three 
Years, his Son Aſcanius 38, partly in Lavinium, and 
partly in Ala, to which he transferred the Seat of the 
Empire. After his Death ſearch was madeevery where 
for his Mother-in-law Lavinia, who had concealed 
herſelf in a Foreſt where ſhe was delivered of a Son, 
who from thence got the Name of Sylv;us, which the 
Kings of Alba thought it their Honour to aſſume after- 
wards : he was allo ſurnamed Pofhmns, becauſe he was 
born after his Father*s Death, Iulus the Son of Aſca- 
nius diſputed the Crown with that young Prince; but 
the Latins obliged him to drop his Pretenſions, and 
inveſted him with the Office of high Prieſt, which 
continued a long time in this Prince's Family. Sylvius 


reigned 29 Years, and his Son Æneas Slvius 31. La- 


tinas, who ſucceeded him, reigned 50. Aba 29. Ca- 
petus 26, Capis 28, Calpetus 30, Tyberinus 8, Tt was 


from this Prince's having drowned himſelf in the Mula 
that it got the Name of the Höher, which it has gone by 


ever ſince that time. Agrippa reigned 41. To him 
ſucceeded the Tyrant Aladius, equally deteſted by Gods 
and Men, for having uſurped divine Honours ; he 
was puniſhed for his Impiety, and drowned himſelf in 
a Pond, after a Reign of 19 Years. Aventinus, who de- 
rived his Name to the Aventine Mount, was in Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Crown thirty ſeven Years; Procas twenty 
nine; Amulius, who ſupplanted his Brother Numitor, 
reigned 42 Years, until Romulus his Grandſon, and the 

| | Son 
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Son of Rhea Sylvia his Niece, put him to Death, and 
re- eſtabliſhed his Grand- Father upon the Throne of A. 
ba, whereof he was the laſt King; tho? this City ſtood 
till the time of Tullus Hoſtilins the third King of Rome, 
who demoliſhed it after the Defeat of the Curiatii (a): 
thus Ancas, as we ce, precedes Romulus by 450 Years, 

Before Mntas, there had been five Kings in Latium, 
Janus, Saturnus, Picus, Faunus and Latinus, whoſe 


Reigns, if we may believe Euſelius, had laſted 150 


Years (H). Their Hiſtory is full of Fables, and we 
know nothing in that Country more ancient than Janus, 
This is what appears moſt probable in the Hiſtory of 
Hncas; and all the reſt is only to be looked upon as 
Embelliſhments. Upon the whole, I have followed 
the moſt common Opinion; Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
and Titus Livius, who are more conform to Virgil, have 
been my Guides, I am not ignorant that in this Ar- 
ticle, as well as moſt others of the fabulous Age, 
Authors vary prodigiouſly, There are ſome of them 
who, in order to deprive the Romans of the Glory of 
having had this illuſtrious Leader of the Trojans for 
their Founder, contend that Aineas never came into 
Tialy (c): That he reigned in Troas, according to the 
Prediction which Homer mentions in his Liad. 


That Poet, ſpeaking of the Combat in which Axes: 


was like to have periſhed by Ach:es's Hand, fays : 


Achilles 7uſbing in with dreadful Cries, 

Draws his broad Blade, and at Æneas flies + 
But Oceans Cod, whoſe Earthquakes rock the Ground, 
Saw the Diftreſs, and mov'd the Po rs around, 

Lo! onthe Brink of Fate Ffncas ſtands, 

An inſtant Victim to Achilles? Hands: 


By 
(a) See Dionyſius of 3 I. 1. Titus Livius, I. 1. 

(5) See for the ancient People of Italy, the Diſſertations of Theod«- 
ras Rickius. 

c) To this Purpoſe may be ſeen the Diſſertation of the learned 
Bachart : it is in M. Segrais's Tranſlation of the Eneid into French 
Verſe, who knew not what Anſwer to give to it; butTheodorus Rick:- 
a: has both fully anſwered that, and Cluverius in his Diſſertation 
en the ancient People of Italy, Chap. 12. to which I refer the 
Reader. | | | 
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Chap. VI. explained by HisTory. 
By Phoebus urg'd; but Phoebus has beſtom d 
His Aid in vain : The Man o erpouꝰ rs the God. 
And can ye ſee this righteous Chief attone 

With guiltleſs Blood, for Vices not bis own? 

To all the Gods his conſtant Vows were paid; 
Sure, tho? he wars for Troy he claims our Aid. 
Fate wills not this; nor thus can Jove re 

The future Father of the Dardan Line : 


The firſt great Anceſtor obtain'd his Grace, 


And ſtill bis Love deſcends on all the Race, 

For Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs Kind, 

At length are odious to 1b all-ſeeing Mind 

On great Æncas ſhall devolve the Reign, | 

And Sons ſucceeding Sons the laſting Line ſuſtain. 
The great Earth-ſhaker thus: to whom replies 

J imperial Goddeſs *vith the radiant Eyes, 

Good as he is, to ummolate or ſpare 

The Dardan Prince, O Neptune, be thy Care; 


Pallas and I, by all that Gods can bind, 


Have fworn Deſtruction to the Trojan Kind ; 
Not v' an Inſtant to protratt their Fate 
Or ſave one Member of the ſinking State 


Till her laſt Flame be quench*d with ber laſt Gore, 


And ev'n her crumbling Ruins are no more. 

The King of Ocean to the Fight deſcends, 
Tro all the whiſtling Darts 25 Courſe he bends, 
Swift interpos'd between the Warriours flies, 
And caſts thick Darkneſs &er Achilles? Eyes. 
From great neas“ Shield the Spear be drew, 
And at its Maſter*s Feet the Weapon threw : 
That done, with Force divine he ſuatch*d on bigh 


The Dardan Prince, and bore him thro* the Sky, 


Smooth-gliding without Step, above the Heads 


Y 3 Heroes, aud of bounding Steeds. 


Pope's Iliad. xx. 341. 


This formal Paſſage is very confidant and of 
great Weight to demoliſh the Pretenſions of the Ro- 


mans, who valued themſelves on that chimerical Con- 


ceit of being deſcended from Æneas; for unleſs we al- 
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low what I remark elſewhere, that Homer, who was an 
Ionian, puts this Prediction into Neprune*'s Mouth, for 
no other Reaſon, in all Probability, but becauſe he ſaw 


the Poſterity of Æncàs ſtill in Poſſeſſion of the Throne 
of the Trojans; would he ever have made Neptune 


ſpeak ſo, who was their declared Enemy? 
Thus all that the Hiſtorians have written of Æneas $ 


Voyage to Lal), may be looked upon as Romance, 


that has no other Tendency but to over throw hiſtorical 


Truth, ſince the moſt ancient of theſe is ſeveral Ages later 


than Homer, while that Poet lived only 260 Years, or 
thereabouts, after the taking of Troy, and wrote in ſome of 


the Cities of Jonia, in the Neighbourhood of Phrygia, 
or at no great Diſtance from it. Accordingly ſame 
Hiſtorians before Donyfius of Halicarnaſſus having per- 
ceived the Force of this Paſſage in Homer, would needs 
explain it in a Conſiſtency with this Fable, by ſaying 
that Aneas after having been in /zaly, returned to Troy, 
and there left his Son Aſcanius. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
not ſatisfied with this Solution, which appears to him 


improbable, has taken another Method to preſerve to 


the Romans the Glory of being deſcended from Venus's 
Son, by ſaying that by theſe Words, He ſball reign over 
the Trojans, Homer meant he ſhall reign over the Tro- 


jans whom he ſhall carry with him into Italy. Might 


not neas, ſays he, have reigned over the Trojans whom 
he carried into Italy, tho* ſettled elſewhere ? 

This Hiſtorian, who wrote in Rome itſelf, and under 
the Eye of Auguſtus, was willing to make his Court to 
that Prince, by explaining this Paſſage of Homer ſo as 
to favour the wild Notion with which he was intoxicated, 
This is a juſt Ground of Reproach againſt him; for 
that Poets ſhould flatter Princes by their Fictions 1s no 
wiſe ſurprizing ; but for Hiftorians to corrupt the Gra- 
vity and Severity of Hiſtory to ſubſtitute Fable and 
Falſhood in the Room of Truth, is a Fault not to be par- 
doned. S!rabo acts a much better Part; for though he 
wrote his Geography about the Beginning of Tiberius's 


Reign, yet he has the Courage to explain this Paſſage 


of 
(i) L. B. 


FE 
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of Homer, and to aſſert (1), that this Poet ſays, and would 


have us to underſtand that FEneas remained at Troy, that 


be reigned there, all Priam's Race having been extintt, . 


and that be left the Crown to his Children after him, Tis 
needleſs to take Notice here of the pleaſant Correction 
which Strabo tells us ſome Criticks had made upon Ho- 
mer*s Text by reading, xauregci, inſtead of Tpoeror ; he 
hall reign over all the World, inſtead of he ſhall reign 
over the Trojans; as if Homer had known and foretold 
in that Time that the Empire of the whole World was 
promiſed to the Family of Æneas; the Flattery to Au- 
guſtus in this is too diſcernable. 

Again there was another Tradition, perhaps of equal 
Authority with that which I have now delivered, ac- 
cording to which it was a Queſtion whether Aſcanius, 
who ſucceeded #neas in 1taly, was the Son of Lavinia, 
or that other Prince of the ſame Name whom he had 
by Creuſa, who followed his Father in his Expeditions, 


and who was ſurnamed Julys. However, it was from 


this laſt, the Grandſon of Venus, that the Romans va- 
lued themſelves on being deſcended, and from whom 


the Julian Family boaſted to have derived its Name 
and Original. 

Another Tradition again is what Conon follows (2). 
After the Deſtruction of Troy, ſays he, Afneas, to a- 
void falling into the Hands of the Greeks, repaired to 
Mount Ida; but ſcarcely had he ſettled there, when he 


was driven thence by Eytius and Scamander the Sons of 


Hector, who obliged him to go and ſeek his Fortune 
ſome where elſe, and reigned in his Stead, What is 
ſingular in this Narration of Conon, is that he names 
two of Hector's Sons of whom we know little or no- 
thing, none of the Ancients having mentioned any Son 

of his, but Actyanax. | 
Other Authors, ſo great Diverſity is there among 
the Ancients as to this Article, will have it that Anueas 
was made Priſoner by Pyrrhus, and that after the Death 
of his Conqueror, he repaired to Macedonia : there are 
even Authors who tell us farther that Æneas was 5 
ent 


(7) L. 13. (2) Nar. 46. 
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ſent when Troy was taken, and that Priam his Father* 
in-law had ſent him into /aly with ſome Troops: Some 
alledge, as has been faid, that Æneas betrayed the City 
Troy, from the Hatred he bore to Priam, who uſed him 
ill. Servius (1) mentions this Treachery after Titus Li- 
vius, among whoſe Works, as they are now extant, this 
Paſſage is not to be found: Others write that he died 


in Thrace or in Arcadia: Others, in fine, that Turnus 


ſlew Aneas, and that Aſcanius avenged his Father by 
killing Turnus. | | 
*Tis impoſſible to reconcile Sentiments ſo oppoſite, 
and it would be no Reconciliation of them in earneſt 
to ſay with Tryph:odorus (2), that Venus had tranſported 
Eneas thro? the Air into 1taly, Let us therefore leave 
the Romans in Poſſeſſion of their Claim, nor envy 
them the Glory of being deſcended from Venus and 
Eneas. | 
But before I cloſe this Chapter, I am ſtill to explain 
other Fables that are interwove with the Hiſtory of the 
Prince now in Queſtion. * We begin with that of his 


Amour with Ela, fo celebrated under the Name of 


Dido. She was the Daughter of Belus II. King of 
Tyre in Phenicia, Pygmalion her Brother aſcended the 
Throne after the Death of his Father (a), and Eliſa 
was married to Sicharbas () the Prieſt of Hercules, 
her Mother's Brother, who was poſſcſſed of immenſe 
Riches ; but which the Fear of the covetous Pygma- 
ton obliged him to keep ſo ſecret, that he was only 
conjectured to be ſo rich. This however was enough 


to inflame the Avarice of the King, who without re- 


gard to the Ties of Blood which united them, cruelly 


murdered him. 


Eliſa, diſſembling her Reſentment, gave out that ſhe 
was deſirous to leave a Place which ſerved only to re- 
new 


(1) In 2d Encid. (2) Poem upon the taking of Troy. | 
(a) Here is the Order of her Genealogy: Jupiter Epapbus, 

Libya, Belus I. Agenor, Phenix, Belus II. or Metres, Pygmalion and 

Dido. | „„ 

(6) T'bjs is Virgii's Sichæus. 
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Chap. VI. explained by HrsToRv. 319 
new her Grief, and to go and live with Tn (a). 
He preſuming ſne would bring with her the Treaſure 
of her Huſband, ſent her a Ship and a Convoy ; but 
having ſet fail, ſhe had the Precaution to lodge in the -- 
Ship ſome Bales loaded with Sand ; and having given 
out that ſhe was going to ſacrifice to the Manes of her 
Huſband whatever was moſt dear to her in the World; 
ſhe threw them into the Sea, telling the Soldiers it 
was the Money of the unfortunate Sicharbas, and that 
conſequently there was no other Reſource for them but 
to fly with her, ſince Pygmalion, if he found them come 
without Sicharbas's Treaſures, would put them all to 
Death; which obliged them to go and ſeek a Sanctua- 
ry from the Perſecutions of that Prince, They firſt 
landed in Cyprus, whence Dido carried off fifty young 
Virgins, whom ſhe gave in Marriage to her Compa-  * 
nions in the Expedition. 'The Wind drove them af- 
terwards upon the Coaſts of Africa, where that Princeſs 
raiſed a Citadel, near which the City Carthage was 
afterwards built, ſo great was the Concourſe of People 
and Merchants who arrived there from all Quarters. 
A Fable was afterwards trump'd up, which I muſt ex- 
plain here. We are told that Dido bought from the 
Inhabitants of the Country as much Ground as a Bull's 
Hide could cover; upon which ſhe cut down a Hide 
into many Thongs, which incompaſſed a Quantity of 
Ground ſufficient to build a Citadel upon, which from 
thence was called Byr/a, that is, à Bull's Hide; but this 
Fable is owing to the Greeks, who pretended to find in 
their Language the Etymology of all Antiquities, not 
knowing that Bra, or Bothrah, in the Phenician 
Language imports a Citadel (1); thus inſtead of fay- 
ing {imply that Dido built a Citadel, having found this 
barbarous 


(2) We muſt not confound, as Ovid has done, this King of Tyre, 
with another Pygma/ion the King of Cyprus, who having made a fine 
Statue which he fell in love with himſelf, and Venus having anima- 
ted it, he begot. upon it Paphus, who built the City Paphos in 
Cyprus, and the Temple of Venus, which has been ſo much talked 
of ; a Fable which has no other Foundation, but that he gained the 
good Graces of ſome Beauty whom he was in love with: x 


(1) Bochart. Chan, I. 1. c. 14. Voſüus de Idol. I. 1. c. 3. 
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barbarous Word in the Annals which they read, and 


not knowing its Signification, they tranſlated it by that 
of Byr/a, which having no Senſe in this Place, they 
framed the Commentary now mentioned. We are told 
further, that thoſe who dug the Foundations of this 
Citadel, found there a Horſe's Head, which they rec- 
koned a Preſage of its future Grandeur; another Fable, 


if we may believe Bochar!, founded upon this Citadel 
being named Cacabe, a Word which in the Language 


of the Phenicians ſignifies a Horſe (a). 

After the Phenicians, whom Dido led into this Part 
of Africa, had made this Settlement there, they would 
needs compel the Queen to marry Jarbas King of 
Mauritania, who had declared War upon them, and 
ſhe ſought three Months to conſider of it. Daring 
that Time, having erected a funeral Pile, as if by ſome 
Sacrifice ſhe had been to appcaſe the Manes of her 
former Huſband, ſhe ſtabb'd herſelf with a Poniard, 
whereof ſhe died. This Action made her get the 
Name of Dido, which imports valiant Woman, and 


by a ſtrange Reverſe of Hiftory, Virgil, inſtead of re- 


preſenting her as a Woman who killed herſelf, rather 
than marry a ſecond Huſband, makes her ſo much in 
love with Eneas, that his Departure drove her to Deſpair, 
But what is farther remarkable, he makes an Ana- 
chroniſm of near 300 Years, which has been already 
often obſerved, for there is no leſs an Interval between 
Eneas and Dido; and tho? there are ſeveral Opinions 
as to the Time when ſhe lived (5), *tis agreed that ſhe 
was later than the T7 au Heroe by ſome Ages, and no 
body doubts of Virgil's Anachroniſm : Troy having 
been taken in the Time of the Judges, and Pygmalion, 
Dido's Brother, not having come into the World till“ 
the Reign of Foram King of Judah. Accordingly 
Bechart (c) makes Dido to have been Aunt to the fa- 
mous 


#4) Bockart. loc. cit. adds that the Name of Carthage comes from 


| Cacabe. | 


- (2) Sil. Ital. de Bell. Punic. lib. 1. Velleius Paterc. I. 1. Appian 
in Libycis, &c. | | 
(c) See Meririac upon the Epiſtle of Dido to Encas, and the Telem- 


com. p. 77. & ſequ. 
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mous Jezelel whom Abu married, and who brought 
ſo many Calamities upon the Kingdom of Macl. Bat, 


to ſay ſomething more preciſe, Dido left the Kingdom 


of Tyre, in the feventh Year of Pygmalion's Reign, 247 
Years after the taking of Troy, and 953 Years betore 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

Her Subjects after her Death aſcribed divine Ho- 
nours to her, and inſtituted to her religious Worſhip (a). 
According to Ovid ſhe had paid the fame Honours to 
her Huſband Sichæus. Eo 

The Hiſtory of the Daughters of Anus, at whoſe 


Court Eneas reſided for ſome Time, and who, accord- 


ing to Ovid, were transformed into Pigeons, requires 
alſo to have the Fable of it explained. | 
Anius King of Delos, and alſo High-Prieſt of Apollo 
(b), was of the Family of Cadmus on the Side of his 
Mother Rheo, the Daughter of $/aphilus, who claimed 
Bacchus for his Father. Rbhes having had ſome Intrigue 
(1), her Father expoſed her upon the Sea in a little 
Ship, in which ſhe arrived at Delos, where ſhe was 
delivered of Anius, who by his Marriage with Doripe, 
had three Daughters extremely frugal, and who laid up 
great Store of Offerings that were brought to the 
Temple of Apollo, The Greeks, during the Siege of 
Troy, ſent Palamedes to aſk Proviſions from Anius, and 
obliged him even to give his Daughters Hoſtages. 
Theſe Princeſſes however found a Way to make their 
eſcape; which gave occaſion to fay that Bacchus had 
transformed them to Pigeons, As to what 1s al- 
ledged that they turned every thing they touched into 
Wine, Corn and Oil, it was founded, in the Opinion 
of the learned Bochart, upon the Etymologies of the 
Names of theſe three Virgins, Ano, Spermo, and Elais, 
which may refer to the Wine, Corn, and Oil, that 
were offered for ordinary to Apollo, and whereof they 
laid up Store that were of great Service to the 
Grecian Army: . | 
YOL EY) - = | As 


(a) See his Epiſtle to M. Seprais's Loco cit. | PREY 
(5) Rex Anius, Rex idem hominam Phæbigue ſacc#dos, Virg. I. 9: 
br) Died. . Fo = 
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As to what Virgil ſays, that Eneas upon his Arrival 
in [taly went to conſult the Sid who conducted him 
to Hell, this is only an Epiſode of that Poet's Inven- 
tion, to embelliſh his Poem; and we will not reſume 
here, what has been {aid of thoſe famous Propheteſſes 


in the firſt Volume (1). There occur however ſome 


other Fables in the Hiſtory of Eneas, which are nei- 


ther important, nor difficult to be explained. The firſt 


is that of the City Ardea, which is ſaid to have been 
transformed into a Bird (2); the Foundation whereof 
is that Eneas's Troops having ſet Fire to that City, the 
Capital of the Rululi, it was given out to be meta- 


morphoſed into that Bird which bears the ſame Name 


with the City (3). It appears to have been afterwards 
rebuilt, ſince we learn from Titus Livius, that it was 
ſtill ſubſiſting in the Time of the Tarquins. 

The ſecond is that of Eneas's Ships transformed 
into Nymphs by Cyvele (4), but this is only another 
Epiſode to embelliſh the Hiſtory of this Heroe ; for 
the Truth is that Turnus ſet Fire to them, to cut off 
from his Enemy all Means of eſcape : And becauſe 
they would needs have every thing that concerned this 
Founder of the Roman Empire to be marvellous, hence 

Virgil took a Handle from thoſe Ships being made of 
Firr conſecrated to Cybele, to ſay that Goddeſs, to re- 
venge the Affront offered to her thereby, had tranſ- 
formed them into S2a-Nymphs. 

The third is that of the White Sow that pointed 
out to Encas the Place of his Settlement. After the 
following Manner is the Story related by Dionpſius of 
Halicarnaſſus (5), and Titus Livius (6). Eneas having 
learned from the Oracle of Dodona, or according to 
others from the Sibyl, that he was to ſtop at the Place 


where a white Sow fhould bring forth her young; 


when this Prince had arrived in Jah, and was pre- 
paring to offer a Sacrifice in order to get farther Inſight 
into his Deſtiny, the Sow that was to have been ſa- 


crificed, eſcaped out of the Sacrificer's Hands, and 


fled 


(1) L. 5. (z) Ovid. Met. I. 14. (z) Ardea, ) Virg. I. 9. 
r (4) Virg. | 


ff =", 
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fled towards the Sea, Fneas, calling to Mind the O- 
tacle, followed her until ſhe ſtopp'd in a Place that 
was very high. This Place being barren and unculti- 
vated, our Heroe was at a Loſs how this could be re- 
conciled with the magnificent Promiſes of the Oracle, 
when a Voice proceeded from the neighbouring Wood, 
and intimated to him that this was the Place where 
he was to build a City, and that after having reſided 
there as many Years as the Sow ſhould bring forth 
oung, a more conſiderable Settlement was decreed for 
him by the Fates. Eneas obeyed the heavenly Voice, 
and began to lay the Foundations of a City that was 
called Lavinium, as has been faid ; the Day after the 
Sow brought forth thirty young, which preſaged 
that within thirty Years he was to build another 
Cy. © | 
This Fable would ſeem to ſignify, that Eneas was 
able to procure at firſt only a little barren Spot of 
Ground overgrown with Wood ; but that afterwards, 
upon the Defeat of Turnus, and his Alliance with Lati- 
ins, he became capable of aggrandizing himſelf. Per- 
haps too as he was very ſuperſtitious, the Victim might 
happen to eſcape by Accident, and he follow it as a 
Preſage given him by the Gods. The ſame Authors 
inform us of other Prodigies that are as little worthy 


of Credit; | 
CHAP: VIL 
The Hiſtory of Memnon. 


\HERE is no doubt, as we ſhall fee in the Se- 
quel of this Chapter, but that Memnon the Son 
of Tithonus, as Priam's Kinſman and Ally; furniſhed 
him with Troops towards the End of the Siege of Troy z 
this is what all the Ancients who have made mention 
of this War are agreed in. Homer, *tis true, ſays no- 
thing of it in his Iliad, becauſe that Prince not having 
arrived till about the Middle of the tenth Year of the 
Siege, at which Period of Time all the Incidents that 
enter into that Poem had happened, he was in the 
| Y 2 right 


* 
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right not to name him among the other Allies of the 
Trojans. However, as he has inſerted in his Odyſſey 
ſeveral Particulars concerning this fame War, he there 
ſays (1), the Son of Aurora flew Antilochus the Son of 
Neſtor; which all the Learned underſtand of Memnon, 
for Reaſons which we ſhall ſee afterwards. The ſame 
Poet names him too in the eleventh Book, where he 
makes Ulyſſes ſay, that of all the Shades the moſt beau- 
tiful next to Memnon, was that of Eurypilus. But tis 
not very eaſy to determine who he was, and whence 
he came, the Learned being very much divided on 
this Head; ſome following the Greek Traditions, that 


make him come from Per/ia, whither his Father Titho- 


nus had retired 4 others from Egypt, whither it was 
Amenophis, or Selbos, or ſome other Prince that reigned 
there at that Time: Difficulties on both ſides, tho? not 
ſo great in following the Greek Hiſtory, than the 
| Egyptian Tradition concerning that Time. To be 
convinced of this, we need but conſider, how Periao- 
nius and M. Fourmond the elder have been perplexed, 
they who have examined this Article with a great deal 
of Care. 

Thus the firſt knows not what King of Egypt to fix 
upon to find out Memnon; he ſeems however, after 
many Diſcuſſions, to conclude that he was the Son of 
Proteus, who, according to Homer, reigned there in 
the Time of the Trojan War; and that Proteus is the 
ſame with Sethos, or the Tithonus of the Greeks. But 
in following this Hypotheſis, we are very ſoon intang- 
led in a new Diſficulty. Pauſanias ſpeaking of the 
famous Statue of Memnon, ſays it was that of an Egyp- 
tian King whom they named Phenomphas, or Amenc- 
pbis : Now about that time we find two Princes of this 
laſt Name; namely the eighth and ſeventeenth of the 
eighteenth Dynaſty of the Droſpelitans, Whoſe Statue 
was it of the two? Euſebius and after him Syncelius, 
are of Opinion that it is the farſt's ; and Perizonius ſome- 
times will have it to belong to che ſecond, * 


(1) Odyſſey, 1. 4. 8 5 
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he knows not what to make of it, ad alterutrum ego 
relulerim hunc Menmonem. 

Farther, another thing that perplexes our Author, 
is what we read in Strabo (1) that the Memnon of the 
Siege of Troy was named by the Egyptians, 1/inandes, or 
Mandes; he muſt therefore find his Memnon in that 
Prince, as he does: But ftill new Difficulties. Diodorus 

Siculus gives the Name of Maro to this Mandes, and 
aſſerts that 1t was he who built the Labyrinth : We 
muſt therefore once more ſeek the Memmn of the 
Greets, in him who during his Reign executed that 
Work which has been the Admiration of the World; 
but how had he the Time to get it done, his Father 
Tithonus having died in extreme old Age, and he him- 
ſelf having loſt his Life at the Siege of Trey? It re- 
quired at leaſt a long Reign and a continued Tract of 
Peace to carry on that Structure, which Pliny calls Por- 
tento/ifemum humant ingenit opus. The moſt amazing 
Work of human Invention. : 

M. Fourmond the elder (a), ſufficiently ſhews the 
Weakneſs of Perizonius's Opinion, and that his very 
Conjectures deſtroy themſelves. In fact, that learned Au- 
thor having made Amemenes the Son of Proteus, pitches 
afterwards upon Amenophis, then he returns to the for- 
mer: And after a good deal of Reaſoning, he comes 
to agree with Manetho, whoſe Opinion he pretends to 
recede from. The fame M. Fourmond fully proves next 
under what King of Egypt Troy was taken, being per- 
| ſaaded that Manetho, an Egyptian Author, muſt be pre- 
ferred to Herodotus and Diodorus Siculas ; but does he 
find the Titbonus of the Greeks, and his Son Memnon in 

him who lived at Dioſpolis, in the Time of the Siege of 
that City? This is what he ſeems not to me to have 
proved. Beſides, another Difficulty that equally affects 
all thoſe who have recourſe to Egypt for the Prince 
who came to the Succour of the Phrygians, on what 
Foundation can they aſſure us, that the King of Egypt 

| 1 11 of 

(1) Geogr. I. 17. | n | | 
: 65 1 eflexions ufon the Hiſtory of ancient Nations, Tom. ii. 
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of that Time, was the Kinſman and Ally of Priam, 
and that he ſent from the Extremity of Thebais where 
he reigned, his Son with twenty thouſand Men, to the 
Relief of a City ſo remote, and whereof probably he 
had never heard a Word? The Kings of Egypt, thoſe 
eſpecially of Dio/polis who reigned in that Time, proud 
of their Power, their Forces and Riches, had a high 
Contempt of other Kings, and never would admit 
of any Compariſon with them. 

 . We muſt therefore return to the Tradition of the 
Greeks, the only probable one as to this Article. Hęſiod 
is the firſt who made uſe of it; Pindar improved upon 
it afterwards, and Ovid adds new Circumſtances to it 
of his own. Tis true, in theſe Poets it is adulterated 
with ſeveral Fables, but they are ſuch as are not inex- 

plicable, as will appear at firſt Sight. | 
Reinerius Reinecius, in his learned Work upon ancient 
Families (1), is of Opinion that Ti/honus was the Son 
of Tros, and Brother to Laomedon; and he prefers this 
Opinion ta that of Homer, followed therein by Apol- 
lodorus, Ovid and Hyginus, who will have it that Lac- 
medon was his Father, and conſequently that he was 
Priam's Brother. Tithonus not ſatisfied with his Por- 
tion, and his Brother Laomedon who ſucceeded to his 
Father Tyros, probably allowing him no great Share in 
the Admiuſtration, he had no other Way to employ 
his Time but in Hunting, of which he was delpe- 
rately fond. As he was wont every Morning to get 
up before the riſing Sun, to plant his Toils in the 
Woods, hence he was faid by a natural enough Meta- 
phor to be enamoured of Aurora; and having aban- 
doned Phrygia from ſome Diſguſt, whereof we know 
not the Cauſe, and repaired to Suſa where Teutamus 
then reigned, he was favourably entertained by him, 
the Kingdom of Priam holding at that Time of the 
King of Perſia. This Retreat gave Birth to a ſecond 
Fiction. It was given out that Aurora had raviſhed 
1ithonus ; a Fable which, no doubt, took its riſe from 
what we have ſaid of his love of Hunting, and from 
| D " his 


(1) Tom. ili de Trojan, orig. & imperio, D. 13. 
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his Retreat into a Country which lay to the Eaſt of 
Phrygia. 


Teutamus procured T:ithonns a good Settlement in his 


Dominions, and gave him in Marriage Ida, by whom 


he had Memnon; and as the Exerciſe of the Body, 


| when it is not carried too far, has a great Influence to 


ſtrengthen the Conſtitution, and to produce a good 
State of Health, Tiibonus died in an extreme old Age. 
Hence aroſe another Fiction : It was fabled that his 


Lover had transformed him into a Graſhopper, either 


to ſet forth to us that he had lived to a great Age; 
for, according to popular Opinion, this Inſect, like the 


Serpent, is thought to renew its Age every Lear by 
changing its Skin; or to denote that he reſembled that 


little Animal in endleſs Prattle, as is the Manner of old 
Men. | SO 

Memnon led to Troy ten thouſand Perſians, and as 
many Ethiopians, with a great Number of Chariots. 
He ſet out, according to Pauſanias, not from Ethiopia, 


but from the City Suſa in Penſia, and from the Banks 


of the River Choaſpes ; and his Expedition was ſo un- 
queſtionably true, that the Phrygians ſhewed even in 
the Time of that Author, the Rout he had taken, his 
Marches, and his ſeveral] Encampments, - We learn 
the ſame Fact from moſt of the Ancients, and parti- 
cularly from Diodorus Siculus, Quintus Smyrneus, and 
Alſonius. This Prince was preſently diſtinguiſhed by 
his Valour, and made great Havock of all the Greeks 


who came in his Way. He flew Anlilochus, who was 
| haſtening to the Relief of his Father Neſtor, ready to ſink 
under his Blows, and who ſaved his Lite at the Expence 


of his own. Homer, who makes no mention of Mem- 
non in his Iliad, as I have already remarked, has not 


omitted this Piece of Hiſtory in his Odyſſey (1). After 


that Poet has told us that the Speech of Menelaus con- 


cerning Ulyſes, had drawn Tears from all who were 


preſent, he adds: Piſiſtratus the Son of the wiſe Neſtor, 
was tenderly affected with the Relation; his brother An- 
tilochus, whom the valiant Son of the Morning had flain 

= | I 4: ; in 
(1) Odyſſ. I. 4. v. 187. 5 
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in Battle, occurred to his Mind, and at this Remembrance, 7 
21:h Tears latin down his Cheeks be beſpeaks Mene- ” 
laus, Se. | 
Neſtor inconſalable for the Death of his Son, who 
had fo generouſly devoted himſelf for him, engaged 
Achilles to give him Revenge; and that young Prince 
having attacked Memnon, flew him at laſt after a ſharp 
Cembat, which Quintus Smyrneus deſcribes at full 
length, 'Samptuous Funerals were given him. Accord- 
ing to ſome of the Ancients, his Aſhes were carried 
into Per/ia, to comfort his Father who: was {till alive 
(a), tho? *tis more probable that his Body was burnt, 
and his Aſhes. put in a Tomb upon the Tr: Coalt; 
and chat the Tomb which $/rabo ſays he had in S Ha. 
na, was but a mere Cenotaph which had been raiſed 
there to his Honour. This Combat of Achill. OG 
Moemnon employed the Pencil of Polygno!us, as 

read in Pauſanias. 

It happened perhaps that during the Ceremony of 
his Funerals, ſome travelling Birds that came at that 
Time into Phrygia, alighted in that Place; which gave 
ſome Flatterers a Handle to ſay, that they had ſprung 
from his Aſhes (1), and from that Time they got the 
Name of Memnonides. Elian (2) ſays theſe Birds were 
black, ſhaped much like Hawks, which came every 
Year in Autumn from the Country of Cyzicus, to the 
Mountain where was this Prince's Tomb; that they 
divided into two Companies, fought together, and that 
the Conquerors returned after the Fight, Phlny adds 
(3), that there are ſeveral Authors who aſſert the fame 
Thing; and if we may believe Cramentius (4), they 
performed the ſame Game in Ethiopia every fifth Year, 
near the Place where Memnon's Palace ſtood. Pauſanias, 
(6) Solinus, and others, make mention of it likewiſe. 


The 


(a) The Death of Antilochus and the Combat between Aae 
and 4chi//zs, are repreſented in the Iliac Table, as they allo 5 
according to Pauſanias, upon a Work of Bath olen 
(:) Ovid. I. 13. (2) L. 5. de Anime (3) 2 2. c. 26. (4 Arul 
Pliu. loc. cit. 
(5) See Pauſanias in Jitic, Strato, Pliny, Tacitus, Lucian, Phits- 
Arai us, VE ret xes, &c. 
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| ſented in that fine Picture, the Subject whereof was the 
taking of Troy, theſe Birds which had no other Name 
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The firſt, after having ſaid that Polygnotus had 


but the Birds of Menon, tells us that thoſe who inha- 


bired the Coaſts. of the Heilhſ pont, aſſerted that every 


Year upon one preciſe Day, they came and made clean 
a certain Space of Ground about the Tomb of this 
Prince, where neither Tree nor Graſs was left to grow, 
and that afterwards they watered: it with their Wings, 
which they went and dipped of purpoſe in the River 
Eſopus. | 
What is reported of the Statue of this Prince at 
Thebes in Egypt, is no leſs: wonderful: It is alledged 
that when the Sun-beams happened to ftrike upon it, 
it fent forth an harmonious Sound. Strabo, a very ju- 
dicious Author, ſays he himſelf had been Witneſs to 
this Miracle, which can be attributed to nothing but 
either the 2 of the Stone it was made of, or to the 
Impoſture of the Prieſts, or rather to ſome ſecret Spring 
which the learned Murcher, after Pauſanias, alledges to 


have been a kind of Harpſicol incloſed within the Sta- 


tue, and whoſe Strings being firſt flackened by the 
Moiſture of the Night, and then diſtended by the 
Heat of the Sun, broke with a Noiſe (1) reſembling 
that of the String of a Violin when it breaks. Cam- 
byſes, who ſpared not the Egyptian Ox Apis, havin 
a Mind to ſee through this Myſtery, wherein he fi 
pected ſome Trick of Magic, broke the Statue from 


the Head to the middle of the Body. 


But 'tis neceſſary to obſerve, that the Ancients vary 
ſo much with reſpect to this Statue, that we would not 
know what to fix upon; if Strabo (2), an Author who 
was an Eye-witnels, and who has no Deſign to impoſe, 
had not told us that he himſelf ſaw it, and heard the 


Noiſe it made. © I was, ſays he, with Alius Gallus, 


* and with a Number of Friends, when as we were 

< ſurveying the Coloſſus, we heard a certain Sound, 

without being able however to determine, whether 

* it came from the Statue, or the Baſe, or if it pro- 
| ceeded 

{r) Pauſan, in Attic, (2) Lib. 17, 
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< ceeded from any of the By-ſtanders : For I would 
< rather believe any thing elſe, than imagine that 
* Stones ranged in fuch and ſuch a Manner, were 
& capable of yielding ſuch a Sound.” FEES 

To the Authority, of this learned Geographer, we 
might add that of Pauſanias, who in his Travels thro? 
Egypt, ſaw the forry Remains of this Statue, which 


Cambyſes had broke. The lower Part of the Coloſſus, 


fays he, was ſtill upon its Pedeſtal, while the reſt of 
the Body was thrown down to the Ground, and every 
Morning at the Sun-riſing yielded the Sound we have 
now been ſpeaking of. Pliny (1) indeed, and Tacitus 
(2) both advance the ſame Fact, but without having 
been Witneſſes to it; and Lucian (3) informs us that De- 
metrius went of purpoſe to Egypt, to ſee there the Py- 
ramids, and Memnon's Statue, from whence a Voice 
proceeded at the riſing of the Sun, What the ſame 
Author adds in the Dialogue of zhe falſe Prophet, ap- 
pears to be meer Raillery: When, fays he, in my 
c younger Days I was in Egypt, I had the Curioſity 
« to go and ſee the Miracle that was reported con- 
“ cerning Memnon's Statue, which uttered a certain 


« Sound at Sun-riſing; and I heard this Sound as the 


„ Voice of an Oracle, and not after the Manner of 
\* others who heard only an inarticulate Noiſe, ſince 
 Memnon himſelf delivered an Oracle every ſeventh 
Tear, which I would rehearſe, if I did not think it 
« needleſs.” . | ” 
Tho? 'tis obvious that Lucian only jeers in that Place, 
tis nevertheleſs true, that the Statue we are now ſpeak- 
ing of was believed to deliver Oracles. 

Thoſe who have read the Poets know with what 
flouriſhes they have ſet off the Article of Memnon's 
Death. We ſee in their Writings, ſometimes the 
Gods in full Councei, at a Loſs what Reſolution to 
take upon the Death of this Prince: Sometimes Au- 


ror in the Bitterneſs of her Grief refuſing her Light 


to the World, until Jupiter had determined her to re- 
ſume her ordinary Functions, Cc, | 
| | If 


(1) L. 36. c. 7. (2) Annal. I. 2. (3) In Toxi. 
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If it be aſked whence it came to be ſaid that Tithonus 
his Father firſt aſked of Aurora his Spoule to live ſeve- 


ral Ages, and that afterwards oppreſſed with the Infir- 
mities of old Age he deſired to be transformed into a 


we Graſhopper, which was granted him: I anſwer that 
ro? this implies in plain Engliſbd, that Tithonus lived very 
ch long, and that he was perhaps, after the Example of 
us, other old Men, ſo open and talkative, as to be com- 
of pared to a Graſhopper ; or rather this Fable was com- 
Ty poſed to ſupport the Fiction of his Intrigue with Auro- 
ve 71a; for the Graſhopper feeds upon the Dew that falls 
115 at the Riſe of the Morning; or, if you will, it inti- 
ng mates that this Prince, weakened by great Age, had oft- 
e- en recover*d his Strength by Remedies that were given 
y him, whence he came to be compared to the Graſhop- 
ice per that changes its Skin, and recovers its Strength, 
ne after it is exhauſted by continual ſinging, and the Heat 
p- of the Sun. | Y . 
ny There is no leſs Variety among both Ancients and. 
ty Moderns concerning Memnon himſelf than in Relation to 
n- his Statue. As He/jod had ſaid he was King of Thebes, 
in the Greek Authors who came afterwards, inſtead of ex- 
he amining if what that Poet ſaid had any Foundation in 
of Chronology, and in the Egyptian Hiſtory, adopted it 
ce without any Reſtriction. Pauſanias, Sirabo, Diodorus 
th ſpeak. of it, as alſo Pindar and Ovid. They thought 
it themſelves ſufficiently warranted by Hęfſad's ſaying 
Memnon was the Son of Tithonus, Laomedon's Brother, 
e, to give out that that Prince had ſent him to the Aſſiſ- 
K- tance of Priam his Nephew. And if theſe ſame Au- 
thors make him King of Ethiopia, tho Hęſiad ſays he 
at was King of Egypt, it is becauſe before P/ammeticus, 
18 the Greeks were but little acquainted with Egypt, be- 
he lieving that Kingdom extended not far beyond the 
to Della, taking all the reſt, eſpecially Thebais, for Ethi- 
1 opia, as Strabo remarks (a). The Author whom I here 
R mention, has laid out a great deal of Erudition upon 
e- this Article, as well as upon Memnon's Statue; but in 
- | 7 order, 


(a) L. 1. 8 confounded theſe two Countries in his Od 
fey, La 4. See Marhham Secult 15. | | 
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order to reconcile him with the other Greeks, we may 


lay there were ſeveral Princes of the fame Name, and 


that the Hiſtory of Amenophis ſerved perhaps to em. 


belliſn that of Memmn, MM. le Clerc has a very ſingu- 


lar Opinion concerning this Prince: he takes him for 
Hammon, or Ham, the Son of Noah; and Vaſtus (a) aſſerts 


that he was the ſame with Baaltis, a Divinity of the 
Syrians, Male and Female, called by the Greeks, Aphro- 
dlił, and repreſented under the Form of a Stone: Ac- 
cordingly Philgſtratus, as that learned Author remarks, 
fays, Memnon was transformed into & black Stone, or 
rather into a Statue of black Stone, in the Faſte of the 
Ancients, whereof the Eyes were ſhut, the Legs and 
Arms joined, and very little different from rough un- 
poliſhed Stones. This is the Idea that Author gives of 
it in the Life of Apollonius Hanus, though all the reſt 
ſpeak of Mfemnon's Statut that was at Thebes, in Egypt, 
as a Coloſſal Figure, having the Mouth open, and re- 
ſembling a Man who is about to ſpcale. 


To finiſh this Hiſtory, I ſhall add rhat we have no- 


_ thing more particular upon this Subject than what we 
read in Diodorus Siculits: namely, that this Prince the 
Son of Tithonus led to Troy the Aſſyrian Troops, under 
the Reign of Teutamus, who was the twentieth King 
from Ninus and Semiramis, the Aﬀyrians poſſeſ/mg at that 


time, which is upwards of a thouſand Years ago, the Em. 
re of Aſia; Priam who' was Tridatary to the Kingdom 


e Teutamas, Having applied to him for Aſſiſtance in his 
preſſing Exigenty, and having ſent to him under the Con- 
az? of Memnon, ten thouſand Aſſyrian, and as many Per- 
fians-; with two hundred Chariots, as has been already 
faid. Whence we muſt conclude that the Perſſans 
whom Diodorus ſpeaks of in this Place, being from 
Sufiara, that Part of Perſia that went under that Name 
was then Subject to the Afyrians, and that thoſe F1hio- 
pians were oriental Erbiopians, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
the Ancients, from the Etbiapians that are in the 
middle of Egypt. Such was the Country of Memon, 
and that of the Troops he led to Troy, Thoſe who 
pe Tt RE 

) Obſervat. upon Pomponius Mela. 
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make this Prince a Native of Phrygia, give Ground to 
believe that this was poſſibly the Reaſon why Teutamus 
made Choice of him to command the Troops he ſent 
to Priam. That the Kingdom of Tros had been tribu- 
tary to the ancient Empire of the Afyrians, beſides 
what has been quoted from Diodorus Siculus, is con- 
firmed by Plato, who expreſly ſays ſo (1); but here is a 
Paſſage taken from Huetius's Treatiſe concerning the 
Situation of the Terreſtial Paradife (2), which throws 
more Light upon the Hiſtory of Memnon, than all that 
had been ſaid before him. Memon, ſays that learn- 
« ed Prelate, was the Son of Tithonus and Aurora. 
ce T;thonus was the Brother of Priam King of Troy, and 
to him is ſometimes aſcribed the Founding of the 
« City Suſa, the Capital of Syfara. From the Name 
« of Memnon his Son, the Citadel was denominated - 
« Memnonium, the Palace and the Walls Memnonian, 
« and Suſa itſelf the City of Memnon, upon Account 
« of the Veneration that was paid to him there; and 
jn Honour of him a Temple was built, whither the 
« Aſyrians went and mourned for him, which is to be 
“ underſtood of the People of Sana. This is that 
« Memnou who came to the Aſſiſtance of the Trojans, 
« from whom he derived his Original, and who was 
4 ſlain by Achilles, When the Greeks feigned that he 
4 was the Son of Aurora, they would have us to under- 
e ſtand that he came from the Eaft. - - - - I know the 
| <« Hiftory of Memnon is very perplexed, and very dif- 
„ ferently related. Moſt ancient Authors tell us he 
« was an Ethiopian: This Error flows from their con- 
« founding Chus, which ſignifies Stſiana, with Chus 
& which ſignifies the Countries ſituated upon the Bor- 
« ders of the Arabick Gulph, I mean Ethiopia and Ara- 
& þia. - - What weare in Reaſon to think concern- 
e ing Memnon's Expedition, may be gathered from 
% Diodorus, and ſome others. The Kingdom of Troas 
« was in the Dependance of the Empire of Aria. 
& Tithonus, Priam's Brother, who was Maſter of that 
* King- 
{1) De leg. Le 3. (2) Cb. 13. 


— 
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% Kingdom, went to the Court of the King of Alhria, 
* who gave him the Government of Sgiana. There 
% he married in his old Age; and becauſe his Wife 
« was from a Country ſituated to the Eaſt of Greece 
* and T7oas, the Greeks who turned all Hiſtory into 
« Fiction, faid he had married the Morning. Mem. 
* von and Emathion were the Iflue of this Marriage: 
** the War having after this ariſen, Priam applied to 
e Teutamus for Aſſiſtance, or at leaſt to ſome King of 
« ria, who granted him twenty thouſand Men, 
& and two hundred Chariots of War. Diodorus ſays 
e this Supply conſiſted of ten thouſand Ethiopians, 
1% & and ten thouſand Sy/ans, returning to the vulgar 
0110 * Error, and confounding the Chys of Ethiopia with 
— 94 ce the Chus of Suſiana, To make this Supply of more 
e Service, Teutamus gave the Command thereof to 
& Memnon, a young Prince of the Trojan Race, and 
e who was therefore concerned for the Preſervation of 
« Troy, He kept Tithonus with himſelf upon Account 
<* of his Age, which rendered him unfit for the Lx- 
c pedition, and his Prudence which qualified him for 
e being Member of his Council. Memnon found Re- 
« ſiſtance in his March. The Solymi, who have been 
< ſince called the Piſidians, would needs diſpute the 
« Paſſage with him; but he defeated them and all that 
e oppoſed him, He cleared the Paſſes, repaired the 
« Ways, and by Reaſon of that long and dangerous 
« March, had the Honour to communicate his Name 
% to that high Way which was denominated Memnoni- 
« an, He ſuſtained the Attacks of the Greeks before 
« Troy with great Valour; but at laſt was ſlain by 
Achilles. Various Accounts are given of the Place 
c of his Burial; for not to mention Philoſtratus, who 
« will have it that he had no Sepulchre, but that he 
« was transformed into that miraculous Stone, Troas, 
“ Phenicia and Suſiana contended together for him, 
<« and eſpecially Ethiopia, tho' it has no other Right 
ce to his Burial any more than to his Birth, but that 1 
« which ariſes from the Equivocation of the Word 6 
ls 


% Chus. But notwithſtanding the Obſcurity that this 
Equivocation 
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Equi vocation has caſt upon this Hiſtory, Philoſtratus, 


& George Syncellas, that is, the Coadjutor © to the 


« Church of Conſtantinople, and Suidas who had read 
« and copied good Authors, tho? often not very judi- 
% ciouſly, have not been wanting to bear Teſtimony 
c to the Truth; the firſt telling us that Memnon the 

« Ethiopian, that is Amenophis, never came from Troy, 
« and that he was wrongfully confounded with Mem- 
ce yon the Trojan, not comprehending how Memnon 
« could have brought Supply to the Trojans from fo 
great a Diſtance, nor even by what Adventure T77- 
« thonus had gone and ſettled in Ethiopia, and came to 


be King thereof: the ſecond, by diſtinguiſhing exact- 


« ly Amenophis King of Thebes in Egypt, who is alſo 
« ſtiled Memnon, from the ſpeaking Statue of Memnon 
« the Son of T:ithonus, whom he ranks among the 
« Kings of Myria; and Suidas, by aſſerting that that 
« Memnon was not an Ethiopian, but a Suan. Pauſa- 


* 7414s, tho? of a very penetrating Genius, has but half 


« unravelled this Confuſion; ſaying that Memnon the 
« Ethiopian came not from Ethiopia to Troy, but from 
« Suſa, Enſtathins, and the Scholiaſt on Pindar, who 
goes by the Name of Tyiclinius, write that Memnon 
« and Emathion his Brother were the only white Men 
among thoſe Ehiopians, tho? Virgil and others make 
« Memnon black. This Remark confirms my Opinion 
« for tho? the Poets and Writers of Romance have 
taken the Liberty to feign that Andromeda and Cha- 
* ricleus were born white among the Blacks, yet this 
« 18 ſo ſingular in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, that 
« there is much more Reaſon to believe that Memnon 
* was white, becauſe in Fact he was not an Ethiopian.“ 


CH AF. 
The Hiſtory of Eurypilus. 


MONG the Trojan Allies Eurppilus deſerves a 
1 Place of Diſtinction, no leſs for his Birth than 
als excellent Qualifications, which gained him the Name 


of 
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of Heroe from the Greeks themſelves; for Ulyſſes, who 


Loy his Shade in Hell, gives him this Title. 


He was the Son of T, elephus, and Grandſon of Her. 
cutes ; ; and by the Side of his Mother Aſ#:oche, Priam's 
Siſter, derived his Extraction from the Blood of the 
Trojan Kings. 

This Prince was one of the handſomeſt and beſt 
made of his Time; but his were not effeminate Beauties, 
ſince to the perſona] Qualities with which Nature had 


favoured him, he joined a great deal -of Valour and 


Courage. Accordingly we learn from Quintus Smyrne- 
us, and the ſame Thing is repreſented upon the lier 
Table, that he ſlew NMireus, the Son of King Charoſi and 
Aglaia, who had brought from Suna his Troops, in 


three Ships, as we read in Homer (1), and after a ſharp 


Combat he ſlew Machaon the Son of Eſculapius, who 
was ſeeking to revenge the Death of Nireus. 

As he arrived not at the Siege of Troy till the End 
of the tenth Year, tis no Wonder that Homer has ſaid 
nothing of him in his Iliad; but he has not omitted 
him in the Odyſſey, as has been already remarked. Af- 
ter the following 8 does Ulyſſes ſpeak of him to 
Alcinous, in Relation to the Feats of Neoptolemus 
at the Siege of Troy, where he arired after the Death 
of his Father. 


Before the Van, impatient for the F . 
With martial Port he ſtrode, and ſterm Delight ; | 
Heaps ftrow'd on Heaps beneath his Faulchion groan'd, 
And Monuments of Dead deform'd the Ground. 
The Time wou'd fail ſhould IT in order tell © 
What Foes were vanquiſbd, and what Numbers fell; 
How, loft thre Love, Eurypilus was ſlain, 
And round him bled his bold Cetzan Train. 
To Troy no Heroe came of nobler Line, 
Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine. 

Pope $Ody1T. B. xi. 629. 
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This Paſſage in Homer informs us of many Circum- 
ſtances of this Heroes Hiſtory which we ſhould other- 
wiſe have been ignorant of: That this Prince was one 
of the handſomeſt of his Time; that he fought ſtoutly 
at the Siege of Troy, that he was ſlain by Pyrrbus or 
Neoptolemus the Son of Achilles; that he had conducted 
to this Siege the Ceſeaus, over whom no doubt he 
reigned. Now the Ceteans inhabited Myſia, a Part 
of Afia Minor which was near the River Caicus. This 
is what we learn from Quintus Smyrneus (1) when ſpeak- 


ing of the Arrival of Eurypilus at the Siege of Troy, he 


ſays he was followed by the warlike Ceteans who inbabit- 
ed upon the Banks of the Caicus; or, to ſpeak more ac- 
curately, upon the Banks of the Cetium, another River 
near the Caicus, as appears from a Medal referred to 
by Sparheim, and ſtruck at Pergamus, in the Time of 
Adrian the Emperor. If it be aſk'd why the Per- 
gamenians ſtruck this Medal, it was, as we are told by 
that learned Antiquary after Ari/tides, becauſe that 
People reckoned Telephus the Father of Eurypilus in the 
Number of their Founders. The Pergainenians, to 
flatter Adrian, had repreſented upon this Medal of theirs 
this Heroe, under the Reſemblance of, and with the 
lame Features as Antinous. | | 

We learn farther from the Paſſage in Homer, that 
Eurypilus came to the Siege of Troy in Hope of becom- 
ing Son-in-law to his Uncle Priam, who had promiſed 
him his Daughter Caſſandra in Marriage. In fine, that 
the Ceteans his Subjects, who all fought about their 
King till they died, had been drawn to the ſame Siege 
in Hope of marrying Trojan Women; for *tis thus 
Madam Dacier explains it, tho? the Text of Homer 
bears only; His Companions the Ceteans were ſlain as 
they fought about his Body, for the Preſents of the Women. 

Strabo, who has quoted this Paſſage of Homer in his 


Geography, ſpeaks of it to this Effect: Homer in this 


Place propoſes to us a Riddle rather than a Point of clear 
ond plain Hiſtory, for we neither know what People theſe 
Ceteans were, nor what wwe are to underſtand by the Pre- 


Vor. IV. _ ſents 
(t) L. 6, v. 121. | 
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ſents of the Women, and the Grammarians, in the Fables 


they deliver, ſet forth to us their own Fancies much more 
than a Solution of the Difficulty, There are therefore 
here two Riddles inſtead of one, the firſt conſiſts in 
finding out who theſe Ceteans were whom Eurypilus had 
brought to the Siege of Troy. The ſecond, what we 
are to underſtand by theſe Preſents of Women. But 
the firſt isno Riddle : we know it, and I have proved 
from the Authority of Quintus Smyrneus, to whom we 
may join Heſychius, that they were a People of Mis 
who inhabited upon the Banks of the Caicus, and that 
it was there Telephus the Father of Eurypilus had ſettled, 
Strabo agrees to it, and ſays this is Homer's Sentiment. 
The ſame Author alſo grants that a Rivulet, which was 
called the Ceteam, run into the Caicus; why then would 
he not underſtand that the People who inhabited the 
Confines, might be called the Cereans ? Madam Dacier 
in her Notes upon the Ozyſſey (1), has endeavoured 
to explain the ſecond Difficulty z but not to diſſemble, 
ſhe has for her Opinion only Dichys of Crete, whoſe 
Authority 1s not generally acknowledged. This Author 
will have it that Homer in this Paſſage had an Eye 
to the Preſents which Priam had ſent to his Siſter A}: 
oche to engage her to make her Son come to his Aff 
ſtance, with a Promiſe beſides to his Nephew to give 
him his Daughter in Marriage. Among theſe Preſents 
is reckoned a golden Vine, which Jupiter was ſaid to 
have given formerly to Tros, Whatever be in that, it 
appears that Priam, hard put to it by his Enemies, had 
drawn to his Aſſiſtance ſeveral Princes by promiſing 
them his Daughter Caſſandra. Virgil informs us that 
Chorebas came thither with that View, and Homer lays 
the ſame of Othrionens the Thracian. 


CHAP. IK. 
The Hiſtory of Laocoon. 


I MAOCOON for his Birth, and Dignity, no lek 
1. than for the tragical Adventure that endeg hö 


= 5 „ 
(1) Tom. 2. p 379. * | s 3 
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Days, an Adventure which Virgil ſo elegantly deſcribes 
in the ſecond Book of the Eneid, and which is repre- 
ſented in one of the fineſt Monuments of Antiquity 
now remaining, well deſerves a ſeparate Article. The 
Ancients who are not agreed as to the Family whence 
he derived his Original, are unanimous however that 
it was an illuſtrious one. Hyginus (1) ſays he was the 
Son of Acæles, and the Brother of Anchiſes. The Com- 
mentators on this Mythologiſt are of Opinion, and 
with Reaſon, that there is an Error in this Place, and 
that if Laocoon was Brother to Azchiſes, we muſt ſubſti- 
rute in Place of Acætes, Capys, who with the Conſent 
of all, was the Father of that Trojan Prince. Prieſt of 
Apollo, he was appointed by Lot to the ſame Office for 
Neptune, as we learn from Virgil (a), and it was in 
Quality of Prieſt of that God that he was facrificing a a2 
Bull upon the Sca-ſhore, on the Day that preceded the 
Deſtruction of Troy, While the Trojans were buſicd 
in lurveying the wooden Horſe which the Greeks had 
left in their Camp, Laocoon came from Troy, and after 
having in vain endeavoured to perſuade them to have 
nothing to do with ſuch a Preſent, which they ought to 
conſider only as a Machine, in whole capacious Womb 
their Enemies Jay concealed, or which was defigned for 
the battering down of their Walls, he darted his Jave- 
lin at it, which made it ring with a hollow contuſed 
Sound. | | | 
This Action was conſtrued by all as Impiety, and 
they were much more confirmed in their Opinion, when 
at the ſame time that this Prieſt was offering the Sacri- 
fice above mentioned, two hideous Serpents from the 
Iſand of Tenedos, according to Hirgil, or from Cealyd- 


næ, if we may believe Bacchillides quoted by Scrvins, 


after having croſſed the Sea that ſeparates thoſe Iſlands 
from Troas, advanced directly to the Altar where Lao- 
coon was ſacrificing, fell upon his two Sons, whom 
Hyzinus names Antiphatus and Tymbreus (o); and after 


having piteouſly devoured them, ſeized upon Laocoon 


EM £2 him- 
(1) Fab. 735. | | | 

la) Laocoon ductus Neptuno forte Sacerdos. En. I. 2: 
(6) The ander in Servixs calls them Melanthus and Ethronus. 
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himſelf as he was coming to their Relief, and cruelly 
ſtung him to Death (a). 

*T'is this Adventure has given Riſe to a Maſter-piece 
of Sculpture repreſenting it. This admirable Groupe, 
the Work, according to Pliny, of three celebrated 
Sculptors in Rhodes, Ageſander, Polydorus, and Atheno- 
dorus, made of one ſingle Block of Marble, was in the 
time of that Author in the Palace of Titus the Emperor, 
and is at this Day in the Gardens of the Belveder (S). 

Thoſe who have ſeen the Original, or the fine Copy, 
which is in bronze at Tyianon, will eaſily perceive that 
this Groupe is formed upon Virgil's Deſcription, where- 
of it perfectly exhibits the Spirit and Expreſſion. But 
I muit obſerve that our French Tranſlators of this Poet, 
even the laſt who is ſo elegant, have not done Juſtice 
to the whole Sentiment, contenting themſelves with 
ſaying that the two Serpents in curling Volumes twice in. 


Folded the Body of Laocoon, and twice his Neck, taking 


no Notice of what follows, tho? it gives the finiſhing 
Stroke to this fine Picture, ſuperant capite & cervicibus 
altis; it ought therefore to have been added, that not- 
withſtanding thoſe complicated Folds, they ſtill over- 
top*d Laocoon by the whole Head and Shoulders. 


e 
The Hiſtory of Paris, Helen, Menelaus, and 
Oenone. | | 


ECUBA, when with Child, had a frightful 
Dream : She thought ſhe carried in her Womb 
a Torch that was one Day to ſet on Fire the Treas 


Empire. The * conſulted about this 5 
1 


(a) Hyginus afcribes this ſad Cataſtrophe to the Wrath of Apollo, 
who thereby took Vengeance on Laocoon for having married con- 


trary to the expreſs Prohibition given him againlt it. 


) Laocoon gut eft in Titi Imperatoris dono, ofus omnibus & pic- 
ture & flatuarie artis preferendum. Ex uno lapide, eum & libe. 


ros, draconumgue mirabiles nexus, de confili; ſententia fecere umm 


artifices Azgeſander, Polydorus & Athenodo: us. 
Rhodii. Plin. I. 36. C. 5. 
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ſaid the Son whom this Princeſs was to bring forth, 
would be the Cauſe of the Deſolation of Priam's King- 
dom. Thus the Queen being delivered, he was ex- 
poſed upon Mount Ida, where ſome Shepherds brought 
him up. Alexander, this is the Name he went by at 
firſt (a), being grown up, diſtinguiſhed himſelf among 


his Companions, and fell in Love with a Shepherdeſs 


named Oenone, the Daughter of the River Cedrenus; 
that is, of a petty King of that Country, who gave his 
Name to that River, and by her he had a Son exqui- 
ſitely beautiful, named Corythus. Oenone jealous of Paris 
who had carried off Helen, as ſhall be ſaid immediately, 
{ent this Son to Troy, enjoining him to viſit her Rival 


conſtantly; and the young Man diſcharged this Com- 


miſſion ſo well, that Paris took Umbrage at him; and 
having one Day entered his Wife's Appartment, and 
finding him fitting by her, flew him in a Tranſport of 
Paſſion (5). Oenone, incenſed at this new Inſult, poured 
out a thouſand Imprecations upon her Lover; and as ſhe 
had theGift of Prediction, and ſome Skill in Plants, and 
their Uſe in Medicine, Talents which ſhe was ſaid to 
have received from Apollo who had been in Love with 
her, ſhe foretold that the perfidious Paris would one 
Day be wounded, and have Recourſe to her in vain, 
as I obſerve elſewhere. 

In the mean while, an Adventure happened which 
brought Alexander to be known: One of Priam's Sons 
having carried off one of his Bulls, to give to him who 
ſhould win the Prize at the Funeral Games that were to 
be celebrated at Troy, he went thither himſelf, entered 
the Lifts with his Brothers, and vanquiſhed them (1). 

Z 3 Deiphobus, 

(a) This Name, which is derived from a Gree# Word that ſigni- 

fes, to defend, to ſuccour, was given him by the Shepherds of 


Mount Ida, upon Account of the Courage he had ſhewed in de- 
N his Flocks. He is thought to have been called E/acus be- 
ore. | + . 

(6) Conon. nar. 23. gives this Account of young Corythus's. 
Death ; nor is he the only one of the Ancients who ſpeaks of vr 
Son of Paris and Oenone. Parthenias, who cites to this Purpoſe the 
Troicks of Hellanicus, Lycophron, and his Commentator Tzetzes, 
make alſo mention of him. 

(1) Hygin, Fab. gt. 
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Deipholus, or, according to others, Hector, was going 


to have killed him; but Alexander having ſnewed the 
ſwadling Cloaths in which he had been expoſed (1), 


was known by Priam, and received by him with great 


Joy; and believing the Oracle which foretold him that 
his Son would bring about the Ruin of his Kingdom, 
before he came to the Age of thirty Years, to be falſe, 
fince he was now full thirty, he was conducted to the 
Palace, and had the Name of Paris given him. 

Some Time after, his Father having ſent him inta 
Greece, under Pretext of ſacrificing to Apollo of Delphi, 
but in Reality to take Poſſeſſion of his Aunt Hefrone*s 


Eſtate, he fell in | ove with Helen, carried her off, 


and drew upon his Party that Bloody War which we 
have been ſpeaking of, wherein he loſt his Life. Oe- 
none is ſaid to have foretold all the Circumſtances of his 
Life, and that he would come one Day and die in her 
Arms; which accordingly happened: For finding 
himſelf wounded, he gave Orders to carry him to 


Mount 142 to apply to her for a Cure; but all her Re- 


medies were ineffectual; the Wound he had received 
from Philoctetes by one of Hercules's poiſoned Arrows, 
proved mortal. The unhappy Oenone died of Griet 
tor the Loſs of this faithleſs Lover. | 
To conclude, Paris, as we learn from Dares the 
Phrygian, who had ſeen him (a), was a very handſome 
Man; he had a fair Complexion, fine Eyes, a ſweet 
Voice, and graceful Stature; beſides, he was forward, 
bold, : valiant and courageous, as Homer ſays in ſeveral 
Places. He wounded Diomede, Machaon, Menelaus, 
Arntitochus, Palamedes, and flew Achiles, and if he, 
| | and 
(1) Servus upon the fifth of the Eneid. „ 
(a) Deſtruction of Troy, Corn. Nep. & Dion. Chryſoſt. ſay the 
fame Thing. 3 „ : 
I would have it obſerved once for all, that when in this Hiſtory 
of the taking of Troy, and of the Circumſtances that accompanied 
this Event, I cite Dares the Phrygian and Difys of Crete, tis not 


that I believe they were preſent at the taking of that City, as they 
themſelves ſay. Never did two Authors appear with more Marks 


of Impoſture; but as they are inconteſtably ancient; that is, of the 


third or fourth Century, and as they ſeem to have read Works now 


loſt, 1 thought their Aathority was not.to be deſpiſed, 
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and fome other of the Grecian Captains ſometimes 
throw up his Beauty to him, and tell him that he was 
more proper for the Feats of Love than War, it is 
owing to their Paſſion, Let us now ſay ſomething of 


Helen. 
YN Helen was the Daughter of Tyndarus 
1 00 7 King of Sparta, r Leda: I have 
 faid already what we are to think of her 
Birth, and of the Fable that made her paſs for Jupiter's 
Daughter. As this Princeſs was exquiſitely beautiful, 
Theſeus raviſhed her at the Age of ſeven Years, accord- 
ing to ſome Authors, or of ten according to others, 
and put her into the Hands of his Mother #thra, at 
Aphidnes, Her Brothers having received her, the was 
courted by ſeveral Princes who aſſembled at Sparta, that 


is, by all the Nobility of the Country, in an Age fo 


fruitful in Heroiſm : Ulyſſes the Son of Laertes, Dive 


mede the Son of Tydeus, Antilochus the Son of Neſtor, 


Apapenor the Son of Anceus, Sthenelus the Son of Capa- 
neus, Amphilochus, Thalphius, Mneſtheus, Ajax the Son 
of Oileus, Aſcalaphus the Son of Mars, Elpenor, Eume- 
lus the Son of Admetus, Polypetes the Son of Pyrithous, 
Podalirius and Machaonthe Sons of Eſculapius, Philoctetes, 
Eurypilus, Protefilaus, Ajax and Teucer the Sons of Tela- 
mon, Patroclus the Son of Menætius, and Menelaus the Son 
of Atreus; ina Word, almoſtall the Princes who were af- 
terwardsat the Siegeof Troy, and who werethe Childrenof 
thoſe who had joined in the Conqueſt of the Golden 
Fleece, or in the Theban War, contended, according to 
Apollodorus (1), for this great Beauty, who was one Day 
to give the Crown of Sparta to him who gained her. 
Tyndarus, amazed to ſee ſo many Competitors for his 


Daughter, was afraid leſt if he gave the Preference to 


any one of them, the reſt ſhould raiſe an Inſurrec 
tion; but Ulyſes, who thought not himſelf powerful 


enough to get the better of the reſt, and who was come 


to Sparta more out of Policy than Love, aſſured him 
that he would extricate him from his Difficulty, if he 


would contribute his Endeavours to. get him Penelope. 


£4 to 
U L. 3s, 
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to Wife: That Prince having promiſed to do as he de- 
fired, Ulyſſes ſaid his beſt Way was to take an Oath of 

all thoſe Rivals, that when he had given one of them 
his Daughter they would join in Defence of him whom 
he ſhotild chooſe againſt thoſe who ſhould claim her 
from him. When Tyndarus had followed the Advice 
of the wile Ulyſſes, he determined in Favour of Mene- 
laus, the Brother of Agamemnon, who had already mar- 
ried C/ytemneſtra his other Daughter. 

The Beginnings of this Marriage were very happy; 
and even her Adventure with Paris, which we have 
before related, did not quite extinguiſh the Paſſion of 
Menclaus for her, ſince after the Ruin of Troy, this 
Traitreſs having baſely given up to him Derphobus, 
whom ſhe had wedded after Paris's Death, he was fo good 
natured as to conſtrue this Sacrifice to be a Mark of 
her Affection to him (a), and was reconciled to her, 
tho? this is what all Authors are not agreed in (6). 

After the Death of this Prince, or if we may believe 
Pauſanias (1), while he was {till abroad, Megapenthes 
and Nicoſtratus his natural Sons baniſhed her, and ſhe 
was forced, according to Herodotus (2), to repair to the 
Iſland of Rhodes, where Polixo, to revenge the Death 
of her Huſband Tlepolemus lain at the Siege of Trey, 
ſent to her in the Bath two Chamber-maids, who hang- 
ed her upon a Tree. The Rhodians, ſays Pauſanias, 


erected a Temple to her under the Title of Helen En- 


titris, that is, hanging from a Brauch, and A to 
her divine Honours. 

This was not the only Temple that was raiſed to the 
Honour of thisPrinceſs. The Lacedemonians had built one 
to her 1n a Place cf their Ciry, called Terapne, above 
that of Apollo; and this Temple, we are told, had a 


Quality 


(a) Egregia interen conjux arma omnia teftis 
Amovet, & fidum capitt ſubdaæerat enſem. 
gry A tefa wvocat Menelaum, & Iimina pandit ; ; 
Scili et id magnum fherans fore munus amanti, 

E famam weterum extingui ſic poſſe malorum. 

(5) Pauſanias l. 5. makes mention of a Statue of Aexelans, pur- 
ſuing Helen with Sword in Hand; and Euripides, in his Troas, re- 
preſents her Husband inveighing bitterly againſt her. 

(1) In Lacon. (2) Lib. 2. 
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Quality of giving Charms to ugly Women; at leaſt 
Herodotus (1) tells us that a Spartan Lady extremely 


rich, being delivered of a very ugly Daughter, a Per- 


ſon unknown appeared to the Nurſe, who counſelled 
her to carry her often into the Temple of Helen, in 
Conſequence of which ſhe became ſo handſome, that 
being married to Agetes Secretary to Ariſton King of 
Sparta, this Prince fell in Love with her himſelf, and 
took her to Wife, If this pretended Miracle had been 
well atteſted, and the officious Nurſe not fubſtituted an- 
other Child, ſure I am there had not been in all Greece 
a Temple more frequented than that of Helen. 
As the Greeks had turned the Iſland Lewce into a 
kind of Ely/an Fields, as has been ſaid in the Hiſtory 
of Achilles, there it was, fay they, that Helen's Shade 
reſided; and we read in Conon (2) that when Autoleon 
went thither to be cured of a Wound he had received 
in fighting againſt the Opuntiens (3), Helen {till reſent- 
ing, even in that happy Region, the Aſperſions Set. 
chorus had thrown upon her in his Verſes, gave him 
to underſtand that if that Poet would recover his Sight, 
he muſt adviſe him to retract, and to write a Recan- 


tation. 


To conclude, we muſt not forget that there occur 
vaſt Difficulties as to the Age of this Princeſs. Tis 
commonly thought that ſhe was Twin-Siſter to Caſtor, 
who joined in the Conqueſt of the Golden Fleece, that 
happened about thirty-five Years before the taking of 


. Troy; we cannot allow this Prince leſs than fifteen 


Years when he made this Expedition with the Argo- 
nauts; thus it would follow that ſhe was at leaſt fifteen 
when Theſeus raviſhed her, and ſixty about the End of 
the Siege of Troy. If ſo, muſt not the Determination 
of Priam's Counſellors appear ridiculous, when being 
conſulted (4) if they were for making Peace by giving 
up Helen, and ſhe having appeared before them in that 
very Moment, they gravely declared, that ſo fine a 


Woman was well worth the Suffering all the Galami- 


ties of War to enjoy her. If with Euſebius we 2 
7 | Kon 


(1) L. 6. (2) Nar. 16. (3) Iliad. 1. 3. (4) Ibid. / 
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kon the Conqueſt of the Argonauts to have been up. 


wards of ſixty Years before the Deſtruction of Troy, in 


| that caſe Helen muſt have been above eighty Tears; 
accordingly Lucian repreſents her at that Time as a 


decrepit old Woman. 

It may indeed be ſaid, that ſome Women preſerve 
their Beauty longer than others. Thus we ſee that 
Sarah was fourfcore Years when Abimelecb, ſmitten with 
her Beauty, was going to have raviſhed her ; but we have 
no need of all theſe Suppoſitions. It belongs to thoſe 
who ſet the Events of that Age at too great a Diſ- 
tance to have recourſe to them. | | 

In the Syſtem that J have followed, all theſe Diffi- 
culties vaniſh, I even ſuppoſe, that Helen was Twin- 
Siſter to one of the Hyndaride, which we might abſo. 
lutely deny, and make her ſeveral Years younger, Caſtor 
and Pollux might have joined in the Expedition of the 
Argonmts when they were but fifteen or ſixteen Years 
of Age. Tis no Wonder that two young Princes 
who ſaw all the Flower of Greece ſetting out in an Ex- 
pedition wherein fo great Glory was to be reaped, ob- 
tained leave from their Father to make their firſt Cam- 
paign with them. This ee happened about 
thirty-five Years before the taking of Troy, when He- 
un muſt of conſequence have been but fifty Years. 
We may ſtill cut off ſome of theſe Years, ſince the 
Ancients inform us that when The/eus carried her off, 


be was full fifty, and ſhe but ſeven or ten Years at 
moſt. Now Theſeus having died about the firſt Year 


of the Siege of Troy, or in the preceding one, at the 
Age of about ſeventy, in that Caſe, at the time of 
aking the City, only thirty Years would have inter- 
wened from her being raviſhed by that Heroe, which 
added to ſeven or ten, make but thirty-ſeven or forty 
for ner Age when the City was taken. *Tis true, upon 
this Suppoſition, it muſt be granted that Helen was 
not Iwin-Siſter to the Tyndaride. Now there is no- 


thing ectraordinary in either of theſe Concluſions; a 
Woma may {till be lovely at that Age; and we need 
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not be in the leaſt ſurprized that Deiphobus married 


her after the Death of his Brother Paris. 
If it be objected that Pauſanias (1) delivers the Opt- 
nion of three of the Ancients, who alledge, as has been 


aid in the Hiſtory of Theſeus, that this Heroe had a 
Daughter by her, then I ſhall allow her to have been 


thirteen or fourteen Years when ſhe was ravithed, which 
will be no great Addition to her Age. In fine, thoſe 
who, with Scaliger, reckon only twenty Years between 
the Argonautic Expedition and the taking of Troy, are 
{ill leſs embaraſſed with this Difficulty. 

Be this as it will, I have followed the -moſt com- 
mon Opinion with relation to Paris and Helen, and 


the Caules of the Trojan War; for in ſhort, how would: 


| perplex my Readers, ſhould I lay before them all the 
Variety that is to be found among the Ancients upon 
this Head. Should I tell them that ſome contend (2) 
that Helen never was married to Menelaus; that being 
courted by all the Princes of her Time, ſhe preferred 
Paris to all the reſt ; that Menelaus, who was in love 
with her, raiſed an Army againſt Troy; and that Achil- 
les having been ſlain in a Combat, Ulyſſes adviſed the 
Greeks to deſiſt from the Enterprize, and alſo to leave 
upon the Shore a guilded wooden Horſe, as an ex voto, 
that Minerva might favour their Return, Should I 


add farther what has been already hinted at in the 


Hiſtory of Proteus, that Paris, as he was carrying off 
Helen, had been driven by Storm upon the Coaſts of 
Egypt, where, according to the Report which Hero- 
dotus had from the Prieſts of that Country, this Prin- 
cels was detained till Menelaus came for her; that 
none of all theſe Circumſtances, according to the ſame 
Herodotus, were unknown to Homer; but that he had 
adapted his Fable to the Taſte of the Greets, whom 
he was deſirous to pleaſe z that according to other Au- 
thors of no leſs Credit (3) Helen was not raviſhed by 
Theſeus, nor carried by him to Aphianes, as is com- 


tens 


(i) In Corinth. (2) Dion. Prax. (z) See Servius upon the 5th 
of the Eneid. | 
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teus to keep her till his Return, and that this Prince 


gave her up to Menelaus, who came and demanded 
her; in fine, that the Trojan War, which I have been 
ſpeaking of, was not undertaken for the fake of Helen, 
but upon Account of the old Quarrel between Hercules 
and Laomedon, and the Rape of Hefone, whom Priam 
wanted to recover. To which purpoſe ſpoke Dion 
Chry/oſtom in the middle of Troy itfelf, in the Harangue 
I have already mentioned: If the Greeks, ſaid he, took 
and fack*d Troy, whence came it that they returning 
home victorious and triumphant, were fo ill received, 
foine of them aſſaſſinated, while moſt of the reſt were 
ſhamefully baniſhed, and forced to go to remote Coun- 
tries in queſt of Settlements ? Again, whence came it 
that the Trojans, vanquiſhed and ſubdued, inſtead of 
retiring into different Countries of Aa, where they 
had Friends and Allies, croſſed the Seas and paſſed 
near the Coaſts of Greece, to go and found Cities and 
Kingdoms in Tah, ſome of them, as Helenus, havin 
ſettled even in the Heart of Greece? In all this there 
35 no Probability; and we mult give up with the com- 
mon Tradition, | 


CHAP. N. 


The Hiſtory of Protefilaus, Calchas, and Philo- 
. „ 


Roteſilaus deſerves a Place among the firſt Heroes 
of that Age, for having devoted himſelf to cer- 
ntai Death, in behalf of the Greeks, and for abandon- 
ing, the Day after his Marriage, a lovely Spouſe whom 
he fondly doated upon. Tyginus ſays (1) he was 
called Jolaus (a), and that having quitted his Spouſe 
from the firſt Day of his Marriage, and join*d the 
other Greeks, tho? an Oracle had declared that he who 
frit landed upon the Enemy's Shore was to loſe his 
8 | Life, 
(i) Fab. 103. 2. — 5 
: my This Action was the Occaſion of changing his Name to Pro- 
iA. : 
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Life, finding others durſt not venture, he facrificed his 
Life for the Preſervation of his Companions, and no 
ſooner ſet his Foot a-ſhore than he was ſlain by Hector 
(a), His Wife Laodamia the Daughter of Acaſtus, to 
comfort herſelf for this Loſs, got a Statue made thar 
reſembled her Huſband, and kept it always by her. 
A Servant having ſeen it in Lacdamia's Bed, went and 
told Acaſtus that his Daughter was in Bed with a Man; 
upon which he run up to her, and finding nothing 
but this Statue, ordered it to be burnt, that he might 
remove this ſad Spectacle from his Daughter's Sight; 
but Laodamia making up to the Fire, threw herſelf into 
it, and ſo periſhed in the Flames; and this is what 
ave occaſion to the Poets to ſay, that the Gods had 
reſtored Protęſilaus to Life for three Hours, and that 
finding himſelf obliged after that Time to re-enter 
Pluto's Kingdom, he had perſuaded his Wife to follow 
him. 

| Strabo (1), who in three or four Places of his Geo- 
graphy, ſpeaks of Protefilaus, ſays his Dominions 
were in Theſſaly, extended from Pibiotis where Pe- 
eus reigned, as far as the Sea, and that his chief 
Towns were Antrona, Phyla, &c. and this in con- 
formity to Homer, who in the ſecond Book of the. 
Thad, ſays he had brought with him in forty Ships the 
Inhabitants of Ph:iluce, Pyrrheſa, Icona, Antrona, and 
Pholea. 

To proceed, I know not if what Conon (2) ſays of 
Protefilaus relates to another Prince of the fame Name, 
or if, as is frequently his Cafe, he recedes from the 
Tradition followed by Homer and all the Ancients, 
ſince he ſays he ſurvived the taking of Troy, and that 
having been overtaken with a Storm between Mendes 
and Scione, Atilla Laomedon's Daughter, and Priam's 
Siſter, who was of the Number of his Slaves, perſuad- 
ed her Companions to ſet fire to his Ships, that they 
might not be carried into Greece z which having been 

: | executed, 


(a) Homer, 1 2. ſays only he was ſlain by a Dardanian. 
{1) L. 9. (2) Nar. 13. 
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executed, he was obliged to ſtay at Scione, where he 
built a City of the ſame Name. 

Calcha: As in all their Expeditions the Ancients 
always employed Religion, they never under- 
took any without taking Prieſts and Prophets along 
with them ; and Sacrifices, with the other Acts of pub- 
lic Worſhip, were as regularly performed in a Camp, 
as in the beſt governed City. Thus was Calchas em- 
ployed during the Siege of Troy, He was conſulted as 
a Prophet, and as High-Prieſt he offered Sacrifices and 
Oblations. Homer, 4 ſpeaks of him in ſeveral Places 
of the Iliad, gives us every where to underſtand that 
he was in high Eſteem and Regard. It was he that 
ordered the Sacrifice of Ipbigenia, to obtain a favour- 
able Wind ; and that foretold, by the Omen of a Ser- 
pent that devoured a Bird with her nine young, that 

Troy would not be taken till after ten Years Siege. 

When the Army was overtaken with the Plague, 
Calchas was conſulted, who, without troubling himſelf 
about the Intereſts of the Generals who had carricd off 
Chryfſeis, pronounced that ſhe muſt be returned to her 
Father (1): Before the funeral Pile was lighted to 
burn the Body of 4jax, who had killed himſclf upon 
Account of his being diſappointed of Achilles Armour, 
Calchas, whoſe Opinion was aſked to know if that He- 
roe was worthy of this Honour, decided that he was 
not. In the general Pillage of T roy, the {ame High- 
Prieft orders the Houſe of Encas not to be touched, 
and he was accordingly obeyed, Is theQueſtion about 
facrificing Palixena to the incenſed Manes of Achilles, 
Calchas muſt be corfulted, and he appears in Perſon at 
the barbarous Sacrifice that is made of this Princels, 
who is offercc up to Pyrrhbuss Reſentment; and if he 
gives her not the mortal Blow, it is becauſe ſhe pre- 
vents him, as Ovid ſo clegantly deicribes in the four- 
teenth Book of his AMelamorpheſes. In a Word, no- 
thing of Importance was tr an! acted in the Army, with- 
out firſt conſulting him. Ile was the Son of Theſtor, 


and 1s therefore rs. ſtiled by the Poets Theftorides. 
After 


(1) Iliad. I. 1. Sce the Zl e Table. 
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After the taking of Troy not being inclined to em- 
bark with the Grecian Captains, he travelled by Land 
in Company with Amphilochus the Son of Amphiaraus, 

0 Colophon a City of Ionia, where, as he was one Day 
in a Grove ſacred to Apollo, he met with Mopſus, ano- 
ther celebrated Diviner of thoſe Times, who having 


ropoſed to him * ei namely, how many young 


2 Sow that happened to be paſling by carried in her 
Belly; and he not being able to reſolve it (1), while 
Mopſus did, it cut him ſo to the Heart that he died. 

© This is the Account of this Diviner's Death, as 
related by Pherecides. Hęſiod lays, Mopſus challenged 
him to divine how many Figs were upon a Fig- Treo 
which he pointed to him, and relates the reſt of the 
Adventure as above; but Sophocles, ſuch Uncertainty 
is there in theſe Sorts of Hiſtories, had followed a Tra- 
dition quite different from theſe two. According to 


him, it was not at Colophon in Ionia, but in Cilicia that 


Calchas died. Laſtly, Conon (2), who agrees with Phe- 
recides as to the Place where this Prophet ended his 
Days, gives a quite different Account of his Death. 
Amphimachus King of Colophon, was preparing for an 
Expedition at the time that Calchas arrived at his Court, 
where Mopſus had diftinguiſhed himſelf of a long 
Time, not only by the prophetical Talent he poſſeſſed, 
but alſo by his Courage and Valour. The King con- 
ſulted both of them. Calchas foretold him a ſignal 
Victory, while Mopſus denounced againſt him nothing 
but Diſaſter. The King having followed the Council 
of the former, was totally routed, and the Prophet 
died for Anger and Vexation, 
Phi/ofetes was one of the moſt celebrat- 
ed Heroes of that Age. He was theSon 
of Pæan, and Companion of Hercules, who at his Death 
left him his Arrows, whereof one prov*d fatal to him 
afterwards, For having bound himſelf by Oath, not 
to reveal the Place where he depoſited that Heroe's 


PhiloFetes. 


Body, and after this the Greeks, when juſt ready to ſet 


out for Troy, having learned from an Oracle that before 
| 3 | they 
| (1) Pherecides. (2) Apud Phot. Nar. 6. 
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they could become Maſters of that City, it was neceſ- 
fary they ſhould be in Poſſeſſion of Hercules's Arrows, 


they ſent Deputies to Philoctetes to get Notice where 


they were hid. Philoetes, who was neither willing 
to violate his Oath, nor yet to deprive the Greeks of 
the Benefit they were to reap from thoſe Arrows, after 
ſome Reſiſtance, pointed with his Foot to the Place 
where Hercules was buried, and owned that he had 
his Arrows in his Cuſtody. This Indiſcretion coſt him 
dear afterwards ; for while they were carrying him to 
Troy, one of theſe Arrows having fallen upon the {ame 
Foot with which he had pointed to the Place of Her- 
cules's Burial, it grew to an Ulcer which ſent forth 


ſuch a noiſome Smell, that at Ulyſess Entreaty, they 


left him in Lemnos, where for the Space of ten Months 
he ſuffered all thoſe Pains and Agonies, which the il- 
luſtrious Author of Telemachus deſcribes ſo eloquently 
after Euripides (1) and Ovid (2), In the mean Time 
after the Death of Achilles, the Greeks finding it was 
impoſſible to take the City without the Arrows he had 
carried with him to Lemnos, Ulyſſes, tho* Philoctetes's 
mortal Enemy, undertook to go and bring him, which 
accordingly he did. ?*Tis this Voyage and Negocia- 
tion, to mention it by the Way, that make the Sub- 
ject of one of the fineſt Tragedies left us by Anti- 


quity. 


Bßpiloctetes was no ſooner artived in the Greciau | 


Camp, than Paris challenged him to a Duel; but the 


Grecian Heroe having wounded him mortally with one 


of his Arrows, he went and died in the Arms of his 


dear Oenone. As his Ulcer was not yet cured, not 


daring after the taking of Troy to return to his own 
Country, he went to Calabria where he built Petilia, 


and was at laſt cured by Means of Machaon, as we learn 


from Propertius (3) and Ovid (a). 
Philoctetes having been one of the moſt famous of 


the Argonauts, as has been faid in their Hiſtory ; and 


yet having furvived tne De ſtruction of Troy, this is a 
new 


(1) In Philcct. (2) Met, 1. 16ͤ M Eleg. 2. 
(a] Tarda Fhiloctetæ fanavit crura Machaon, 


J%%ͤ.. 'A. ˙] ͤ UU... AA 8 
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Events. 


| CHAP MN 
The Hiftory of Idomeneus and Merion. 


Domeneus the King of Crete, was the Son of Deuca- 
lion, and Grandſon to Minos II. whoſe Father was 


Lycaſtus the Son of Minos I. who was conſequently 


Idomeneus's Great Grandfather. This Prince, accord- 
ing to Homer, accompanied by Merion his Couſin- 
German (a), conducted to the Siege of Troy the Troops 
of Crete with a Fleet of twenty-four Ships (), and diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf there by ſome glorious Exploits. 
The Poet now named, deſcribes the Combat of this 
Prince with Othryoneus, who in hope of marrying Ca/- 


ſandra Priam's Daughter, had come to his Aſſiſtance 


from Cabeſus, a Town in Cappadocia (1), whom he 
ſlew, even inſulting him after his Death, according to 
the bad Practice of that Age, for having flattered 
himſelf with the hope of carrying away with him that 
Princeſs. Alus the Leader of the Troops raiſed from 


Percote, Seſtus and Abyaos, Cities ſituated upon the Coaſts 
of the Propontis, and in the Neighbourhood of Phry- 


gia, as he was ſeeking to revenge Othryoneas, received 
the ſame Fate with him, while Merion, not ſo fortu- 
nate, or not ſo brave as his Couſin, ſhot an Arrow at 
Deiphobus who attack*d him, and miſs'd him. The lac 
Table repreſents theſe three Combats much in the ſame 
Manner as Homer deſcribes them, and the reſt of the 
Ancients are agreed with that Poet. Wo” 

After the taking of the City, Idomeneus and Merion, 
loaded with the Spoils of the Trojans, were returning 
to Crete, when they were overtaken with a Storm by 
which they were like to have periſhed. ' While the 

Vox. IV. A a Fleet 

(a) Merion, according to Diod. Siculus, I. 5. was the Son of Molus 


the ſecond Son of Minos, and Brother to Deucalion. | 
(5) Died. Siculus, I. 5. makes the Number of them amount to 


go, but the Text of that Author is thought to be vitiated in this Place. 


(1) Steph. in Cabeſo. 


Chap. XII. explained by HisTory, 4383. 


new Argument to prove the Proximity of theſe two 
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Fleet was in this preſſing Danger, Idomeneus made a 
Vow to Neptune, that if he returned to his own King- 
dom he would ſacrifice to him the firſt thing that met 
him. The Tempeſt ceaſed, and he arrived happily 


at. the Port of Crete, where his Son, hearing of his 


Father's Arrival, was the firſt Object that preſented to 


his View. Lis eaſy to imagine what Surprize and 
D iſtreſs Idomeneus mult have been in at the Sight of 
him. In vain did the Sentiments of paternal Affection 


plead in his behalf; Religion, or rather Superſtition 


prevailed; and he reſolved to ſacrifice his Son to the 
God of the Sea. 


Some Ancients will have it that this Sacrifice was ac- 
compliſhed ; but others believe, with more Reaſon, 


that the People, undertaking theDefence of that Prince, 


carried him off from the Altar. Be that as it will, a 
general Conſpiracy was formed againſt Idomeneus, who 
finding himſelf not ſafe in his own Dominions, ſet fail 
for [taly, where he built, ſoon after his Arrival, the 


Town of Salentum, which M. de Fenelon has rendered 
very famous by the fine Epiſode which this Event fur- 
niſhes him with. | 


Thoſe who are of Opinion that the Origine of moſt 
of the ancient Fables is to be found in Scripture, which 
the Pagans, who are alledged to have been acquainted 
with it, had perverted, have not been wanting to tell 
us that 1domeneus's raſh Vow was but a Copy of that 
of Fephthe. This is actually the Account given of it by 
Huetins (1), F. Thomaſſin (2), and ſome others: *Tis 
in vain to object to them, that Motives equally ſtrong 


might have induced both Fephrthe and Idomeneus to 


make the ſame Vow; that to the one his Daughter 
preſented herſelf firſt, and to the other his only Son, 
and-a thouſand other Reaſons which *tis eaſy to ima- 
gine, they ſtil} perſiſt in their Opinion, and the ſmalleſt 


Reſemblance they think a ſufficient Foundation for 


purſuing Parallels to great length. But J have fully 


refuted elſewhere theſe Parallels always overſtrained (3). 


5 But 


(1) Demonſt. Evang. p. 4. (2 Le, des Poetes. (3) See the 
14th Source of Fables, V. 1. B. 1. | 


„ 
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But perhaps after all this Vow of Idomeneus is a mere 


Chimera of late Invention, at leaſt Diodorus Siculus 


of it, he who lived near enough to Crete, to be able 


to inform himſelf of a Fact fo notorious as this I am 


now ſpeaking of, and who together with this cites his 
Vouchers, as Epimenides the Theologue, Soficrates, and 
Daſiades, who according to Atheneus, wrote the Hiſtory 
of Crete. He ſays on the contrary, that this Prince and 
Merion his Couſin, after the taking of Troy, returned hap- 
pily to their own Country, where after their Death, a 
magnificent Tomb was erected to them, at which they 
received divine Honours. This Tomb was ſtill to be 
ſeen in the Time of Diodorus in the City Gnaſſus, with 
this Inſcription: 


Here lies Merion by the Side of Idomeneus. 
The Cretans ſacrificed to them as to Heroes, and in 


their Wars invoked them as their Protectors. Hence 


it appears that the Vow I have mentioned, the Expul- 


ſion of Idomeneus, his Voyage to 1taly, and the Building 


of Salentum, were at leaſt Facts very much eontro- 
verted. 


Perhaps it will be ſaid, that this Prince having diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf in the City he is ſuppoſed to have 
built in Italy, and having eſtabliſhed there the wiſe 
Laws of Minds the Firſt his Great Grandfather, the 
Salentines paid him divine Honours, and inſtituted to 
him religious Worſhip, which was afterwards adopted 
by the Cretans; but what probability is there that thoſe 
Iſlanders would honour as a God, and invoke upon the 
moſt important Occaſions, a Man whom they had ex- 
pelled for his Impiety and Rafhneſs. 

Me may conclude that there is at leaſt a great deal 
of Uncertainty with relation to the Founder of Salen- 
tum, and that it is very poſſible that City was built by 
another Idomeneus, who came to be confounded with 
the King of Crete. | 
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PART SECOND. 
We make this Syſtem of Mythology compleat, 1 
have ſtill two Articles to be conſidered. The 
firſt relates to ſome particular Fables that have not any 
Connection with the Events of the fabulous Age, 
which have hitherto been the Subject of this Volume; 
55 I have hardly omitted any that have a Reference to 
em. : | 

The ſecond concerns the Games of the Greeks ; not 
thoſe of Amuſement, whereof Meurſius and ſome others 
have given us the Hiſtory ; but thoſe public Exer- 
ciſes which made a Part of their Religion, and that 
had been moſtly inſtituted in the heroic Age. Theſe 
2 Articles ſhall be the Subject of the two following 

ooks. 


Eike eb arc e: die 055 550 cr: Cr S lG erg 
B O OK VII. 


The Explanati on of ſome particular Fables 
that occur in the Books of Mythology. 


FRI AHESE Fables have a Relation only to par- 
: ticular Facts upon which they were founded. 
This was commonly the Marriage of ſome 

Prince, or the Birth of ſome famous Child, or the amo- 
rous Deſpair of ſome Princeſs : For upon theſe Occa- 
fions, the Wits of the Age were not wanting to com- 
ſe ſome Epithalamium or Elegy, where giving a 
oſe to the Sallies of their Genius, they almoſt al- 
ways 
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ways made the Gods interpoſe in theſe Adventures; 
thus intermixing the ſupernatural and ſublime with 
Facts that were often not worthy of it. 

We find of theſe Fables in Apollodorus, Hyginus, Au- 
toninus Liberalis, Conon, Menander of C olophon, Plan- 
ciades-Laftantius, and others, chiefly in Ovid, who 
of all the Ancients has made the moſt ample Collec- 


tion of them; and I muſt own, that with reſpect to 


the laſt, having explained them along with his Me- 


 tamorphoſes, I ſhall be often obliged to copy myſelf. 


For as they moſtly allude to a particular Fact, when 
once we are come at that, there 1s little or nothing 
more to be added. - But judicious Perſons have given 
me to underſtand that I ought not to make any Scruple 
of this; that a Mythology, ſuch as this whic h I now 
ofter to the Pablic, ought to contain whatever Readers 
have a Right to expect, and which they would fre- 
quently neither have Inclination nor Opportunity to 


conſult in other Works, 


CHAP. I. 


The Hiſtory 9 of Tereus, Pandion, Progne, Phi- 
lomela, the Daughters of Pandareus, and Erech- 
theus, 


O VID (2) and zb ( 2) relate this Hiſtory at very 
great Length, tho* with ſome Variation: Hiſtory 
J call it, betas Strabo, Pauſanias, and ſeveral other 
Ancients, are agreed that the Event which gave riſe to 
the Fictions, with which it is embelliſhed, are true. 

Piandion, the ſecond of the Name, King of Athens, 
had two Daughters exceedingly handſome, their Names 
Philomela and Progne. He having no Male Iſſue, look- 
ed out for a Son-in-law who was powerful, and near 
his own Dominions. Tereus, a Prince whoſe King- 
dom was not far from Attica, was the Perſon he made 
Choice of, and to him he gave his Daughter Progne 


| in Marriage, hoping to get ſome Aſſiſtance from him 


Aa 3 5 in 
1) L. 6. (2) 1 Oh 
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in the War he had with the Thebans : but the-Brutality, 
of his Son-in-law reduced him, thro* time, to ſuch a 
a Habit of Melancholy, that he died. In fact, ſome 
Years after the Marriage, whether Progne was dead, 
as Hyginus will have it; or at the Solicitation of that 
Princeſs who was deſirous to ſee her Siſter, as we are 
told by Ovid, Tereus came to Athens, and demanded 
Pbilomela of her Father, with a Deſign to carry her to 
Thrace, where her Siſter was impatiently deſirous to ſee 
her. Pandion refuſed a long Time to gratify the Im- 

rtunity of his Son-in-law, as if he had actually fore- 
Pen that this Expedition would prove fatal to his 
Daughter; but at laſt he yielded her up to him, giv- 
ing the young Princeſs Guards to take Care of her. Sa 
ſoon as Tereus ſaw himſelf in Poſſeſſion of this Beauty, 
whom he was deſperately in Love with, he was wholly 
bent upon gratifying his Paſſion ; and no ſooner came 
_ aſhore, than he put to death the Guards which Pan- 
dion had put on Board with him, and carrying Philo- 
mela either to a Mountain, as Hyginus has it, or to an 
old Caſtle which belonged to him, as we read in Ovid, 
he raviſhed her; and ſtung with the cruel Reproaches 
ſhe loaded him with, cut out her Tongue, and left her 
impriſoned in the Caſtle under a Guard of ſome Perſons 
in whom he confided. 

In the mean time Philomela delineated her Misfor- 
tune in a Piece of Needle-work, and by that means 
-made known what had befallen her to her Siſter, who 
taking Advantage of one of the Feaſts of Bacchus, 
during which the Women were allowed to run thro? 
the Fields, ſhe came directly to the Caſtle where her 
Siſter was, carried her off with her, ſhut her up ſecret- 
ly in the Palace, flew her Son Ihe (a), cut him in 
Pieces, and having boiled him, had him ſerved up at 
the Feaſt ſhe prepared for her Huſband upon Occaſion 
of the Feſtival now mentioned. Philomela appear- 
ing at the End of the Repaſt, threw upon the 
Table the Head of the Child, the King in a deſperate 


Rage 


fa) Pauſanias lays this Marther to the Charge of the Thracian 
W omen, which is more probable, 


n „* — 
ä 
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ty. Rage and Fury put his Hand to his Sword to kill his © 
BA Wife and Siſter- in- law; but theſe two Princeſſes having 
ne got to a Ship which they had prepared for their Pur- 
d, poſe, arrived at A/bens before he could overtake them. 
"2 Thus far all is natural; but the Poets hardly ever 
re fail to add to ſuch Events the Intervention of the Gods: 
ed Thus it was given out that Progne had been transform- 
to ed into a Swallow, Philomela into a Nightingale, Ttys 
ſee into a Pheaſant or Goldfinch, and Tereus into a Lap- 
m- wing. The Mythologiſts find Reaſons correſpondin 
re- to theſe Metamorphoſes: They will have it that theſe 
his ſymbolical Transformations were deſigned to figure the 
ne Characters of theſe ſeveral Perſons. As the Lapwing is 
Sa - a Bird that delights in Filth, they will have this to be 
ty, an Emblem of Tereus's impure Morals; becauſe the 
lly Flight of that Bird is very flow, it ſignifies at the ſame 
me time that he was not able to overtake the Princeſſes, 
an- his Ship not being ſo good a Sailor as theirs. A Verſe 
ilo- of Ariſtophanes, in the firſt Act of his Comedy of the 
an Birds, where Tereus, to abate the Aſtoniſhment of Eu- 
vid, is, ſurprized to ſee that Prince under fo hideous a 
hes Figure, gives us ſufficiently to underſtand theſe ancient 
her Fictions were often invented, or at leaſt improved by 
ons the tragic Poets, and eſpecially this one, ſince Te- 
reus ſays : Sophocles has thought fit to put me into ibis 
for- Diſzuiſe (a). The Nightingale that hides itſelf in 
ans Woods and Thickets, ſeems as it were induſtrious to 
ho cover Philomela's Shame and Misfortunes; and the 
DUS, Swallow that frequents Houſes, ſets forth the Dil- 
1r0? quietude of Progne, who in vain ſeeks after her Son 
her whom ſhe inhumanely murthered. Ne 
ret- All this is very ingenious, but unluckily other Au- 
a in thors of greater Antiquity have demoliſhed the very 
p at Foundation of all theſe fine Reflections; thus Anacreon, 
ſion and after him Apollodorus, tell us that Philomela was 
ear- transformed into a Swallow, and Progne into a Night- 
the ingale. Be that as it will, *tis alledged that this Event 
rate happened at Daulis, a City of Phocis, where Tereus 
age had taken up his Reſidence 3 which may be true, fince 
. 8 Aa 4 that 


* 


OR on. | 


(a) This Tragedy of C hocles is not now extant. 
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that Prince intending to aſſiſt Pandion his Father. in-law, 
who was at War with the Thebans, might have come 
with his Court to Phocis, to be in a better Capacity to 
help him. 

We may fix the Date of this Event to about the Year 
1440. before the Chriſtian Ara, under the Reign of 
Pandion II. King of Athens. Euſebius ſets it farther 
back, ſince he is of Opinion that Progne and Philomela 
were the Daughters of Pandion the firſt of the Name, 
who ſucceeded Erich:honius. To conclude, *tis pro-. 
bable that Tereus periſhed in Purſuit of his Wife and 
Siſter-in- law, ſince Pauſanias (1) informs us that his 
Tomb was to be ſeen at Megara. 

Homer (2), whoſe Authority is of ſo great Weight 
in theſe Matters, follows another Tradition. What he 
fays of her is to this Effect, in that Paſſage where he 
gives Account of Penelope's Woes : 


De Day (neer brighten'd with a Beam of Foy! ) 

My Memals, and domeſtic Cares employ : 

And, unattended by fincere Repoſe, 

The Night aſſiſts my ever-waking Woes 

When Nature's huſld beneath her brooding _ 

My echoing Griefs the ſtarry Vault invade. 5 
As When the Months are clad in flowry Green, 

Sad Philomel, * in bow'ry Shades unſeen, 

To vernal 7 ſ attunes ber varied Strains; 

And Itylus ſounds warbling o' er the Plains: 

Young Itylus his Parents darling Joy! 

Whom Chance miſled the Mother to deſtroy; f 

Now doowd a wakefu! Bird ta wail the beautcous Boy. 


Fope's Odyls, 19. 599. 


It would ſeem from this Compariſon that Homer 
knew neither Progne nor Tercus, and that he followed 
the Tradition I am going to relate. 

Pandareus the Son of Merops, had three Daughters, 
| ers Cleothera, and Ado; this laſt, being the 


eldeſt 


(1) In Attic, (2) O:yiT J. 19. 
"2 He ca ls her the Daugliter of Pandareus. 


3 
599. 


omer 
wed 


ters, 
the 
ldeſt 
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eldeſt, was married to Zetbys, Ampbion's Brother, by 
whom ſhe had but one Son, named 1tylus, Envying 


the numerous Progeny of her Sifter-in-law Niobe, ſhe 


reſolved to kill the eldeſt of her Nephews; and as her 
Son was brought up with her Couſin, and lay with him, 


ſhe gave him Notice to change his Bed the Night ſhe 
was to commit this Crime. The young Itylus, forget- 
ting his Mother's Orders, was ſlain by his Mother in- 


ſtead of the Nephew : Homer in the following Book ( 1), 


reſumes the ſame Hiſtory, and adds that after the Gods 


had made dos two Siſters, Merope and Cleotbera 


Orphans, by cutting off their Father and Mother, 
they were carried away by the Harpies, who delivered 
them up to the Furies at the Time they were to have 
been married. | | 
To obviate ſome Difficulties before hand, that may 
ariſe from the Hiſtory now given, *cis neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh with Thucydides (2), the Thrace where Tereus 
reſided, from Thrace properly ſo called. The latter 
was very remote from Greece, in Compariſon of the 


former, which bordered upon Theſſaly. The Capital 


where Tereus dwelt, was called Daulis; this Canton, 


adds that judicious Writer, and not Thrace pope, 


was really the Scene of the tragical Adventure of young 
Htys murdered by his Mother and Aunt ; and *tis pro- 
bable, he ſays farther, that the King of Athens had 
given his Daughter to a neighbouring Prince, in ho 

of getting ſpeedy Succour from him againſt his Enemy. 
A convincing Proof, concludes the fame Author, that 
it was at Daulis this Adventure happened, is, that the 


Poets commonly give the Nightingale, or Philomela, 
the Epithet of Daulias. | 


Antoninus Liberalis, upon the Authority of Nicander, 
in his Ornithologia, relates an Adventure not unlike 
this we have now read. Pandareus of Epheſus, ſays he, 


had two Daughters, the one named #497, whom he 


married to Polytechnus, of the City Colophon in Lydia, 
the other called Chelidonia. The new Spouſes were 
happy while they reverenced the Gods; but having 


boaſted 


(1) Odyi, J. 20. * (2) Lib. . 
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boaſted one Day that they loved one another better 
than Jupiter and Juno, this Goddeſs provoked at 
their Language ſent Diſcord to them, who very ſoon 
ſet them together by the Ears. Polytechnus went to 
the Court of his Father-in-law to aſk of him Cbeli. 
donia, whom her Siſter longed to ſee, and having 
led her into a Wood, raviſhed her. She in Revenge in- 
formed don of the Inſult he had offered to her, and 
both of them reſolved to make the Huſband eat his 
only Son /tys. Polytechnus being apprized of this hor- 
rid Deſign, purſued his Wife and Siſter- in- law to the 
Court of Pandareus their Father, whither they had re- 
paired, and having clap'd him in Chains, and rub'd 
over his whole Body with Honey, threw him out to 
the open Fields. -Z4on having conveyed herſelf to the 
Place where her Father was, ſtrove to keep off the Flies 
and other Inſects that annoyed him; and an Action ſo 
laudable being conttrued by her Huſband as a Crime, 
he was going to have put her to Death, when Jupiter, 
moved with the Misfortunes of that Family, transform- 
ed them all into Birds of the ſame kind with thoſe a 
bove mentioned. | | 
Laſtly, there is another Fable to be explained in the 
ſame Family of Pandion. Erechtbeus his Son had four 
Daughters (1), who, from I know not what Whim, 
bound themſelves by Oath not to furvive one another, 
and that if one happened to die, the reſt would die 
with her, In the mean time, Eumolpus declared War 
upon the Athenians, pretending that Allica belonged 
to his Father; but he was vanquiſhed in the Battle 
fought upon that Occaſion. Neptune his Father, to 
cut off from Erechtheus ail Ground of Joy for this Vic- 
tory, required that Ozhorea the Daughter of that Prince 
might be ſacrificed to him, which accordingly was put 
in Execution. His Siſters upon this killed themſelves, 
and Erecbibeus was killed with a Thunder-bolt which 
Jupiter hurled againſt him, at the Requeſt of the ſame 


Neptune. | 


CHAP. 
(1) Hygn. Fab. 146. 


Animal, Zycaen had been at firſt very much beloved 


« Ny 
11 
* . 
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H 
The Hiſtory of Lycaon. | 
4 HO! I have faid ſomething of this Prince in he 
Hiſtory of Jupiter, the Greek Hiſtorians have 
ſignalized both him and ſome of his Deſcendants 


too much for me not to enlarge mere upon this Article. 
Firſt, I would premiſe that the Ancients diſtinguiſh 
two Princes of this Name. The firſt was the Son of Pho- 
roneus, and reigned in that Part of Greece, which was 


afterwards called Arcadia, and to which he communi- 


cated the Name of Lycaonza, about 250 Years after Ce- 


crops, | 
The ſecond, who is the Subject of the Fable I am ta 


explain, ſucceeded him, and was a Prince equally po- 


lite and religious; but by an Inhumanity which was but 
too common in thoſe rude Ages, he polluted the Feaſts 
of the Lupercalia, whereof he was the Founder, accord- 
ing to the Arundel Marbles, by ſacrificing human Vic- 


tims. This Feaſt, after having been interrupted for 


ſome Ages, was re-eſtabliſhed at Athens, in the Time 
of Pandion, as we learn from the tenth Era of the 
ſame Marbles. Lycurgus aboliſhed at Lacedemon the 
barbarous Cuſtom of offering there human Victims. 
And Evander ſome time after introduced the fame Feaſt 
into ably, - 7 

Lycaon built upon the Mountains of Arcadia the City 


Lycoſura, which is reckoned the moſt ancient City of 


all Greece; and it was upon the Altar he erected there 
in Honour of Jupiter Lyceus, that he began to offer 
the barbarous Sacrifices I have been ſpeaking of. This 
15 the Foundation of the Fable in Ovid, and what made 
the Poets fay he had given Jupiter an Entertainment, 
at which he had ſerved up to him the Members of a 
Slave whoſe Throat he cut; for thus it is explained by 
Pauſanias in his Arcadicks, His Cruelty, and his 
Name, which in Greek imports à Wolf, made it be 
{aid he was transformed into that fierce and ravenous 


by 
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by his People, whom he taught to lead a leſs ſavage 
Life than they had done before. 

Suidas relates the Fable of the Repaſt we have been 
ſpeaking of, according to a Tradition which appears 
elf a new Fable. Lycaon, ſays that Author, to in- 
cline his Subjects to the Obſervance of the Laws which 
he had enacted, gave out that Jupiter made him fre- 
quent Viſits in his Palace, under the Figure of a Stran- 
ger. His Children, in order to find out the Truth of 
this, when their Father was going to offer Sacrifice to 
that God, mixed among the Fleſh of the Victims that 
of a young Child whoſe Throat the 7 cut, being per- 
ſuaded that none but Jupiter could diſcover it: But a 
violent Tempeſt having aroſe with an impetuous Wind, 
Flaſhes of Lightning reduced to Aſhes all the Authors 
of this Crime; and it was upon this Occaſion, we are 
told, that Lycaon inſtituted the Lupercalia. 

According to Pauſanias, Lycaon's Poſterity ſettled 
m Arcadia and the neighbouring Provinces, where they 
built ſeveral Cities; but of them I have already ſpoke 
in the Beginning of this Volume, upon Occaſion of 
the Grecian Colonies, The Author now quoted, ap- 
| _ to me too credulous as to the Article of Lycaon's 

ransformation into a Wolf. 

„ The Thing, ſays he, is not wile for be- 
* ſides that the Fact paſſes current among the Arcadir 
* ans, there is nothing in it againſt Probability and 
indeed, the firſt Inhabitants "of that Country often 
4 entertained the Gods in their Houſes, and at their 
* Tables: this was the Reward of their Juſtice and 
% Piety: The Good were honoured with the Society 
* of the Gods, while the Bad were viſited with im- 
« mediate Tokens of their Anger. Hence ſome were 
« then exalted to a divine Nature; and for the con- 
c trary Reaſon we may preſume that Zycaon was de- 
« baſed to a Brute, and Niobe turned to a Rock.” 

After the Death of Lycaon, Ny#imus the eldeſt of 
his Sons ſucceeded him, while his Brothers went and 
ſought their Fortunes in different Parts of the World, 


: 


as has been ſaid in _ Paſſage I have already quoted. 


As 


| (1) Narr. 24. (2) In Beot, 
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As Arcas the Son of Caliſto aſcended the Arcas a 
Throne after NyZimus, and had a numerous Caliſto. 
Poſterity, *tis probable that the Hiſtory of Arcadia 
made no mention of the Fable related by Ovid, which 
ſays that Prince, when very young, was caught up ta 
Heaven with his Mother, whom Juno had transformed 
into a Bear, juſt as he was going to ſhoot her with an 
Arrow. 


CHAP. III. | 
The Hiftory of Narciſſus, Echo, Pyramus and 
Thiſde. | 


ARCTISSUS, born at Theſpia, a City in Beotia, 


as we learn from Conor (1), was a Youth of ex- 


quiſite Beauty, and paſſed for the Son of Cephiſus ; 


that 1s, no doubt, of the Prince who gave his Name to 
that River. Falling in love with his own Figure, 
which he ſaw in a Well, he dwelt ſo long in con- 


_ templating it, not knowing that what he ſaw was no- 


thing but his own Shadow, that he pined away with 
Love and Deſire : Thus it is that Ovid relates this Fa- 
ble; but Pauſanias (2), tho? in other reſpects credulous 
enough, ſays this is a Story compoſed for Amuſement. 
« For what probability, ſays he, is there that a young 
% Man ſhould be ſo ſenſeleſs as to be taken with him- 
« ſelf, as one is with another; and not be able to diſ- 
<« tinguiſh a Shadow from a Subſtance? Accordingly 
&« there is another Tradition, leſs known indeed, but 
« which wants not however its Partiſans and Authors. 


We are told that Narciſſus had a Twin-Siſter who 


<« perſectly reſembled him; ſhe had the ſame Air of 
Face, the fame Hair, they often dreſſed like one 


another, and hunted together. Narciſſus fell in love 


with his Siſter, but had the Misfortune to loſe her. 
« After this Diſaſter, abandoning himſelf to Melan- 
e choly, he frequented the Banks of a Fountain, whoſe- 
« Water was like a Mirrour, and there he took Plea- 

es e 
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4 ſure in contemplating himſelf, not but he knew it 


| Echo. 


% was his Shadow, but in ſeeing it he thought he ſaw 


* his Siſter, which gave him ſome Conſolation. As 


« for the Flowers which are called Narciſſes, if we believe 
% Pamplus, they are older than this Adventure, for long 
& before Norc:ſſus the Theſpian was born, according to 
« that Poet, the Daughter of Ceres was gathering Flowers 
« in a Meadow, when ſhe was raviſhed by Plulo; and 
e the Flowers, he ſays, ſhe was gathering, and which 
&« Pluto made uſe of to ſeduce her, were Narciſſes 
c and not Violels.“ 

Perhaps after all, the Manner of Narciſſus's Death 


has no other Foundation but his Name, which is de- 


rived from a Greek Word that ſignifies, o be benumbed, 
without Senſation, whence ſoporifick Druggs are called 
Narcotic. I ſay, the Manner of his Death, for the 
Ground of the Story is true. As this young Man had 
ſhewed nothing but diſdain to all Perſons who con- 
ceived an Affection for him, Love himlelt is ſaid to have 
taken Vengeance upon him for his Indifference, by 
making him in love with himſelf ; and Ovid, whoſe Turn 
is always to the Marvellous, has conſidered this Story 
in a Light that beſt anſwered that End. It is related 
more naturally by Conn, as allo by Pauſanias. We 
are told, that af ter this Adventure the Theſdians ho- 
noured Love with a particular Worſhip. 

This Youth it ſeems was deſtined to have 
none but Phantoms the Objects of his Paſſions, 
and of thoſe which he inſpired, ſince Ovid adds to 
what has been now ſaid, that the Nymph Echo fell in 
love with him, and that his D.ſdain obliged her to re- 
tire into Caves and Rocks, where ſhe retained no- 
thing but the Voice; a phyſical Fable that requires no 


8 That of id Thiſbe, which 
3 at © Pyramits an ie, whi 

—ů 12 Ovid relates in the fourth Book of his Me. 

tamorpboſes, contains one of thoſe parti- 


cular Facts which the Paſſions too often produce. We 


are told that thoſe two Lovers, to whoſe Amour their 


Parents were averſe, * to meet together l 
a Mul- 


4 
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 Hyginus (1). 


tire. 


a Mulberry- tree that was without the City. Thijbe ar- 
rived there firſt, and being forced to hide herſelf at 


light of a Lion, her Scarf which ſhe drop'd, was be- 


ſmear'd with Blood by that Animal, whereby Pyramus 
who arrived ſoon after, being led to believe ſne was de- 
voured by the Lion, killed himſelf for Grief. Th:/bs 
immediately returning, and being fully convinced by 


the Sight of the Scarf, that her Lover had killed him- 


ſelf from a falſe Perfuafion that ſhe was dead, ſtabb'd 


| herſelf to the Heart with the ſame Sword. This Fact, 


in ſhort, is no where to be met with but in Ovid and 

Ovid ſometimes curſorily mentions ſeve- Daphnis 
ral ſimilar Stories that ſeem to ſtand by , OT 
themſelves. That of one Dapbnis, to whom 
he gives no other Deſignation, transformed into a Rock 
for having been inſenſible to the Charms of a young 
Shepherdeſs, is ſaid however to be founded upon this, 
that his Wife, to make him love her, gave him ſome 
Potion that made him ſtupid and inſenſible. 

The Transformation of Hemus King of Hemus ang 
Thrace, and his Wife, into Mountains, for Rhodope 
having affected to be adored under the #ransformed 
Names of Jupiter and Juno, intimates to Mountains. 
us, that the Impiety of this Prince and his Wife was 

uniſhed, and that they both periſhed perhaps in the 
1 whither the People, incenſed to ſee them 
compare themſelves to Gods, had obliged them to re- 

The ſame Poet tells us, that the Nymph of Salmacis. 
the Fountain Salmacis, having attempted to | 
embrace Hermapbroditus, the Son of Mercury and 
Venus (a), was the Occaſion of his changing Sex; upon 
which the Mythologiſts have vented many idle No- 


tions: What had given riſe to the Fable was this, 


There was in Cara, near the City of Halicarnaſſus, as 
we learn from Vitruvius, a Fountain which had effect 


to 
(1) Fab. 242. | 


(a) Hermaphroditus is a Word compounded of Hermes, which in 
Greek ſignifies Mercury, and Aphrodite, the Name of Venus. 
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to civilize ſome Barbarians, who having been expelled 
by the Colony which the Argives planted in that City, 
were obliged to come thither to draw Water ; and this 
Intercourſe with the Greeks not only refined their Man- 
ners, but hy Degrees infected them with the Luxury 
of that voluptuous Nation; and this is what gave that 
Fountain the Character of having Virtue to change the 
Sex. We may alſo ſuppoſe that the Water of this 
Fountain enervated the Mind, and rendered thoſe effe- 
minate who drank of it, as there are others that make 
People ſtupid or furious. Lylio Giraldi (1) will have 
the Foundation of the Fable to be, that this Fountain 
being incloſed with Walls, Adventures uſed to happen 
there from time to time which gave it this Character; 
but as that Mythologiſt proves not his Conjecture, it is 
better to adopt Sirabo's Reflection, who ſays he knows 
not why that Fountain was under ſo bad Fame, ſince 
Effeminacy proceeds much leſs from the Air or Water, 
than from Riches and Luxury. This Fable is written 
by our Poet, in a Manner that ſets forth but too plain- 0 
ly the Effects of Voluptuouſneſs. 5 
. To theſe Metamorphoſes the ſame Poet | 
Cena. ſubjoins that of Celmis, who, we are told 85 
(2), being faithful to Jupiter during his Infancy, be- 
came at laſt ſo indiſcreet, as to deſerve to be transform- 
ed into an Adamant. Pliuy, who conſiders this Fable 
as a Piece of Hiſtory, ſays Celmis was a young Man of 
great Wiſdom and Moderation, and over whom the 
Paſſions had no Influence; and that this is the Reaſon 
of his being transformed into an Adamant. Soine of 
| the Ancients will have it that Celmis, for having re- 
ay vealed Jupiter, to whom he was Foſter-father, to be 
Mortal, was ſhut up in an impenetrable Tower, which 
| U was therefore called the Adamant. Others in fine al- 
ledge, that he was always faithful to Jupiter, and that 
this God, by way of Recompence, heapꝰd Wealth and 
Riches upon him. 
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CHAP. Iv, | 
The Hiſtory f the Pygmies, and of Pygas their 
Queen; of their Battles with the Cranes and Par- 
tridges ; where we examine what is meant by the 
Pygmies, wbereof the Prophet Ezekiel ſpears. 


T HER E are few Fables in Antiquity The Phones. 


more celebrated than that of the Pyg- 


tes. Homer, che firſt who has mentioned them, em- 


ploys this Fiction only in a Simile; but that fame 
Simile comprehends the molt conſiderable Part of it: 


Thus by their Leader*s Care each martial Band 
Moves inio Ranks, and flretches oer the Land. 
With Shouts the Trojans ruſhing from afar, 
Proclaim their Motions, and provoke the Wan: 
So when inclemen! I/inters vex the Plain 


With piercing Froſts, or thick-d:ſcending Rain, 
To warmer S$:as the Cranes embody*d fly, 


With Noiſe and Order thro* the mid-way Sy; 


70 Pygmy-Nations Wounds and Death they bring, 


Aid all the War deſcends _ the Wing. 
Pope's Iliad. iii. 1. 


Several Poets who are later than Homer, (for we 
have not now among the Works of Zed, what Sira- 
bo fays he wrote of them) have moſtly ſpoke of the 
Pygmies in the fame manner. Nozus has uſed the ſame 
Simile, in ſpeaking of Bacebus's Army: Ovid in his 
Metamorphoſes, and in his Faſtes (1): Antoninus Libe- 
ralis, Fuvenal, in a Word almoſt all the Poets, have 
copied Homer; Statins (2) adds to this Tradition that 
the Pygmies have all the Advantage in the Battles they 
wage with the Cranes. Claudian deicrives the Return 
of theſe Fowls after having fought with the Pygmies. 
But other Authors more adventurous have attempted 


to refine upon Homer's Ideas. Juvenal (3) ſpeaking of 


the Seature of the Pygmzes, ſays they were but one Foot 
high. 
(1) Met. I. 6. & Faſt. I. 6. (2) E Sylv. 6. (3) Sat. 13. 
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high. According to others, they were Dwarfs, who 
being mounted on Horſes and Rams of a Size propor- 
tional to their own, armed themſelves compleatly to'go 
out to battle againſt Fowls, which came every Year 
from Scythia to attack them, as we learn from Pliny 
after Ariſtotle ; or who had their Chariots drawn by 
Partridges, as we are told of Baſilis in Atheneus (1). 
According to others, their Wives bore Children at 
the Age of three or five Years, and were ſuperannu- 
ated at eight. Their Cities and Houſes, as Pliny tells 
us (2), were only built of Egg-ſhells, and thoſe - who 
dwelt in the Country, according to Ariſtotle and Phi- 
loſtratus, had no other Retreat but Holes which they 
wrought in the Earth, whence they came out in the 
time of Harveſt, to cut down their Corn with Axes, as 
if it had been to fell a Wood. We ſee in Ovid (3) and 
Elian (4), a Queen of the Pygmies who is ſo vain of her 
Beauty as to deſpiſe uno, who transforms her into a 
Crane; and in Philtratus, an Army of theſe little 
Men, that attacking Hercules when aſleep, after the 
Defeat of Antæus, and taking all the ſame Precautions 
for the Conqueſt of him, as we would for forming a 
Siege. The two Wings of this little Army fall upon 
the right Hand of that Heroe, and while the main 
Body attacks the left, and the Archers lay cloſe Siege 
to his Feet, the King, with the braveſt of his Subjects, 
aſſaults the Head. Hercules awakes, and ſmiling at 
the Enterprize of theſe Myrmidons, folds them up in 
the Skin of the Lion of Nemea, and carries them to 
Euryſtheus. | I 

What is particular in this Fable, is that the Hiſto- 
rians ſpeak of it in the ſame manner with the Poets, 
without any ſoftening or Reſtriction; and they who 


often help out the Mythologiſts, when the Queſtion is 


to reduce theſe ancient Fictions to Probability, ſerve 
only in this Occaſion to encreaſe their Difficulty. In 
fact, Cigſias, Nonneſus (5), Pliny (6), Solinus, Pompo- 
nius Mela (7), Baſilis in Athenzus (8), 3 A- 

| Ss i ſt& us 


1 Lug. (2) L. 9. (3) Met. I. 6. (4) Hiſt. Anim, (5) Phot 


Narr. 40. (6) Loc. dt. (7) L. 3. (8) Le 9. c. 4. 
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riſteus, and Eggſias in Aulus Gellius; even the Fathers 


of the Church, Saint Auguſtin (1), Saint Ferome (2); 


all are agreed as to the Exiſtence of Pygmies, their 
little Stature, and their Battles with the Cranes.  Ari/- 
tolle eſpecially ſeems fully perſuaded thereof: What we 
are told of the Pygmies, ſays he, is not a Fable, but 
Matter of fact. 5 

There is not ſuch Unifortnity among the Hiſtorians, 
when they ſpeak of the Country of the Pygmies. Phi- 


Iaſtratus and Pliny place them in the Indies, towards 


the Sources of the Ganges, and the latter, who compiled 
different Relations, makes them inhabit ſometimes to- 
wards the northern Extremities of Europe, ſometimes 
towards the Banks of the S/rymon or Hebrus, Stephen 


of Byzantium gives them a Greek Original; but the 


moſt ancient Authors place them in Ethiopia; and 
there it is we are actually to ſeek for them, as we ſhall 

ſee in the Sequel. | 1 8 
Modern Authors are ſtill more divided than the An- 
cients, concerning this little People and the Country 
which they inhabited. Some make them dwell in 
Lapland, others in Thuringia, &c. But I refer thoſe 
who want to be more fully acquainted with their Opi- 
nions, to the Diſſertation I have made upon this Sub- 

ject, which is printed in the Memoirs of the Academ 
of Belles-Lettres (3). But of all the Opinions of the 
Learned, the moſt ſingular is that of a German Profeſſor, 
named Wonderart (a). According to this Author, the 
Fable of the Pygmies and Cranes contains the Hiſtory 
of two People who inhabited Megaris, namely, the 
Pogeans and Geranians, After long Wars the Gerani- 
ans got the better, and gave Laws to the Pageans, Ho- 
mer, he adds, going upon the Similitude of Names, 
alludes to this Hiſtory, repreſenting it under the Em- 
blem of the Cranes and Pygmies; this is the whole 
Myſtery. The Poets, to give their Readers Variety, 
2 B b 2 = made 

(1) De Civ. Dei. (2) In Ezek. (3) Tom. 5. p. 1o.-. 


(a) The Work wherein that Author advances this Opinion is en- 
titled : Hermanni Wonderart detedta Mythologia Gracrum,' in decau- 
tato Pygmezorum, Gruum & Perdicum bello, Lipfie, 1714. 
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made frequent Uſe of ſuch Figures; and the whole 
Art of Poetry conſiſted in transferring the Hiſtory of 
neighbouring and known Nations, to Countries re- 
mote. When Ovid and Antoninus Liberalis, ſays this 
Author, tell us that the Pygmies were governed by a 
Woman, this imports that the Pagears fell under the 
Dominion of the Geranians, who had always been in- 
ferior to them before; and when Earn aſſerts that the 
Pygmies paid divine Honours to their new Queen, ' tis 
that the Pageans truckled to their new Maſters; and if 
tis fabled that this ſame Queen was transformed into 
a Crane, and that ſhe was obliged to fly away to avoid 
the Reſentment of her Subjects, the Meaning in ſhort 
is, that the Pageans ſhook off the Yoke, and forced the 
Geranians to betake themſelves to the Mountains, where 
their City ſtood. | 
When once we are entered into the Ficld of Con- 
jectures, *tis no difficult Matter to make Conqueſts 
therein, In the time of their Proſperity, adds the 
German Profeſſor, the Geranians grew ſo inſolent as to 
contemn their Neighbours; the Cities of Corinth, A. 
thens, Thermus, Oropus, they looked upon as Rivals 
with which they might diſpute the Empire of Greece. 
This is what makes Elan ſay, that Gerane had prefer- 
red her Beauty to that of Funo, Minerva, Diana and 
Venus, who repreſented the four Cities now named; and 
whereas Ovid adds that Juno had transformed her into 
a Crane, he means that the Corinihians, with the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of other Cities, having vanquiſhed the Gerani- 
ans, writ a bloody Satyr againſt them, wherein Co- 
rintb, or Ephire, was repreſented under the Name of 
Juno, Hpæ; Athens under that of Minerva, Abyvy ; 
. Thermus under that of Diana "Aprepg;, and Oropus 
under that of Venus, A'ppodiry, The Pageans and Ge- 
ranians, in this ingenious Writer, were only a deſpicable 
Race of Mortals, whoſe Vanity was juſtly the Jeſt of 
their Neighbours; and, according to the Analogy of 
their Names, they were called Cranes and Pygmres. 
But what Arguments can be brought in Support of 
io ſingular an Opinion? ?Tis true theſe Towns were in 
Greece 
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Greece which the learned Author ſpeaks of ; but no where 
is Mention made of their Wars, far lefs of that Corin- 
thian Satire, which will never paſs for any thing but 
a mere Fiction of the Author, Where is Corinth re- 
reſented under the Name of Juno, Thermus under that 
of Diana, and Oropus under that of Venus? But, ſays 
he, the Poets to diſguiſe their Subjects, often trans- 
rted the Scenes of them into remote Countries. This 

is his great Principle, which he repeats in every Page; 
and yet nothing is more contrary to Truth. Homer 1s 
ſo exact in not changing the Places which his Heroes 
had travelled thro*, that he has always been reckoned 
an excellent Geographer, and Strabo often fixes the 
Situation of thoſe Places from his Deſcriptions: Virgil 
and the other Poets have followed the fame Method. 
If we read Ovid's Metamorphoſes thoſe eſpecially that 
have a plain Connection with Hiſtory, we ſhall ſee 
that he has ſcrupulouſly preſerved the Names of 
Countries where the Events he deſcribes had happened. 
But, not to dwell upon the Refutation of an Opt- 
nion which falls to the Ground of itſelf, I aſk if there 
would be any Hazard in following, with Relation to 
the Pygmies, a Tradition which relies upon ſo great a 
Number of Teſtimonies ? May not one, under the Pro- 
tection of ſo great Authority, adopt all that has been 
delivered upon this Subject? Perhaps, in an Age lets 
enlightened, and where Criticiſm would preſcribe leſs 
ſevere Limitations, we might follow an Opinion which 
ſeems at firſt Sight to be ſo well ſupported z but Num- 
ber of Votes is not always a Teſt of Truth z Authors 
often copy one another; and *tis ſurprizing that after 
a long Liſt, the Authority of the firſt is frequently th 
only one that needs to be examined. Now Homer, 
who is at the Head of the Catalogue now given, is a 
Poet who upon all Occaſions intermixes ingenious Fic- 
tions with uncertain Traditions. Ariftetle, a graver 
Author, ſpeaks indeed in the Affirmative; and becauſe 
the moſt authentic Relations give us no Account of the 
pretended Battles of the Cranes and Pygmies, Pomponius 


Mela is forced to ſay that the Reaſon why that little 


Bb 3 People 
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People is not to be found now a Days, is that they 
were deſtroyed by the Cranes: Contra Grues dimicands 
defecil. A Solution more becoming a tragic Poet, than 
an Hiſtorian. 
B fore I give my on Opinion, I would remark in 
the firſt Place, that the Greeks, tranſported with the 
Marvellous, employed it upon all Occaſions; always 
exaggerating whatever came to them from foreign 
Countries. They had heard of ſome Men of an ex- 
traordinary Stature; and they wanted no more to form 
their Giants capable of plucking up the higheſt Moun- 
tains by the Roots. In like manner they had heard 
that there was in Ethiopia a People extraordinary little 
in Proportion to other Men: Being fond of contraſt- 
ing them with the Giants, they imagined their Pygmzes, 
that! is, according to the Etymology of the Word, 
Men who were but a Cubit high; as if Nature deviated 
ſo far from the order ſhe follows in her Works. For 
my Part, therefore, I am of Opinion that the Pechini- 
ans are the true Pygmies of Homer: and indeed, there 
is all the Probability in the World, that it was the Re- 
ſemblance of the Name, and the ſmall Stature of that 
People, gave.the Greeks a Handle to call them Pygmies, 
from the Word Tvywy, the Fit, or rather from Tvyay, 
which ſignifies « Cubit, and bears ſuch Conformity 
to the Name of the Pechatans' that there ſeems to be 
a perfect Analogy between them. The Poets did not 
always ſeek after ſo remarkable a Reſemblance, to found 
their Fables upon. They had heard from the Relati- 
ons of ſome Travellers, that the Pechinians were of a 
little Stature; that the Cranes removed in Winter to 
their Country, and that thoſe People aſſembled together 
to deſtroy them; what excellent Materials has a "Greek 
Poet here out of which to form fo pretty a Fable as that 
which 1 am explaining 
But it is not mere Conjecture which I ner in 
Support of my Opinion; I ſhall make it appear that 
whatever has been fabled of the Pygmies agrees to the 
Pechinians. Firſt, the Ancients aſſure us that there 


were in Ethiopia Men of a IP little Size, and jy 
| Hs 
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dotus (1) relates that ſome young Naſamones, having a 
Mind, from a Spirit of Curioſity, to penetrate into the 
Deſerts of Afric, had found Men extremely little, who 
inhabited a City thro* which a River paſſed, which 
Etearchus King of the Country, who told the Story, 
believed to be the Nile. Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, 
not to mention others, are alſo agreed that there were 
ſuch little Men in diverſe Countries of Africa; and 


Ariſtotle adds, that the ſame Littleneſs was to be ſeen 


alſo in the Animals. 7 


In like manner, Nonnoſus, as we read in Photius, 
found in the ſame Country Men of a little Stature; 
and Ctefias had faid the ſame long before him (2). 
Modern Travellers, whoſe Authority here is of great 


Weight, are agreed with the Ancients, as to the little 


Stature of the Eübiopians. Bergier and Avares (3) lay 
lo expreſly of the Nubians : Job Ludolphus (4) ſays theſe 
People are generally very little, and *tis from among 
them, 1f we may believe Thevenot (5), that almoſt all 
the little Men are got, who are ſent to the Courts of the 
Princes of the Levant, All theſe Relations are con- 
formable to Heſychius who confounds the Pygmies with 
the Nubians, Nepe TIvypeioz. But what ſtill further 
confirms this Opinion, we muſt look for the Pygmes 
in the Country to which the Cranes retire at the Ap- 
proach of Winter. Now 'tis certain that this is Ethi- 
opia, as we read in Ariſtotle (6); and if Homer and 
Nonnus fay it is near the Ocean, it is becauſe in Reality 


the Nile, anciently called the Ocean, runs there. Now 


there it was preciſely that the Pechinians dwelt, and 
that M. Deliſie, in his Map of Africa, places the Bake 
bes, who, according to the Analogy of their Name, can 
be no other but the Pechinians of Ptolomy. 5 
As for the Fables about them which I have deliver- 
ed, they are to be looked upon as poetical Imaginati- 
ons; amongſt others, that of the little Stature, which 
Juvenal aſcribes to them; for tho“ it may be true, 
B b 4 „5 


(1) Lib. 23 (2) Phot. bib. n. 3. (3) See the Travels of that 


Author. (4) Comm. upon the Hiſtory of Ethiopia. (5) Collecti- 
on of Travels. (6) Hiſt. Anim, I. 8. 6. 18. | 
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as in Fact it is, that exceſſive Heat, or exceſſive cold 
cramps the Growth of Animals, and that this is the 
Reaſon why the Laplanders and the other Northern 
Nations, as alſo thoſe in the torrid Zone, are of a ſmaller 
Size than thoſe in the temperate Zones, yet this never 
goes to the Exceſſes which that Poet ſpeaks of. Thus 
as the talleſt Men we know are little more than ſix 
Foot high, thoſe of the ſmall Size will be three and a 
half or four. As for ſome Examples that may be 
brought of Dwarfs that are leſs, 'tis plain no Conſe- 
quence can be drawn from thence for, a whole People, 
any more than from thoſe ot ſome Giants who have far 
exceeded the Stature of ordinary Men. 

As for the Battle between the Pygmzes and the Cranes, 
we may ſuppoſe the Pechinians aſſembled together in 
a certain Seaſon of the Year to hunt thoſe Fowls, and 
to hinder them from breeding there, and from devour- 
ing their Crop. Thoſe who will have it that the Pyg- 
mies dwelt in the Holes of the Earth, have confounded 
them with the Troglodyzes, who were in the ſame 
Country, and who got that Name becauſe they reſided 
in Caves, 

The Fable of Pygas, whom Ovid makes (1) 
to have been transformed into a Crane, and 
who afterwards waged with her People a bloody War, 
is eaſy to be explained, to one who has read Antoninus 
Liberalis (2). For this Author affures us, upon the 
Faith of Boeus, whole Theogony he cites upon this Oc- 
caſion, that there was among the Pyginies, that is, no 
doubt, among the People to whom the Greeks gave 
that Name, a Princeſs very handſome, named Oenoe, 
who greatly opprefled her People. Having married 

Nicodamas, ſhe had a Son by him named Mopſus, whom 
her Subjects took away from her to educate him after 
their Manner. The Cruelty of this Queen, her Inſo- 
lence, or perhaps the bare Name of Gerane, the Greek 
Name of a Crane, which ſhe bore, according to Elan, 
gave riſe to the Fable of her being transformed into 
that Fowl. The War, which Ovid lays ſhe waged _ 

| 1 


Pygas. 


(1) Metam. 1. 6, (2) Met. I. 10. 
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her People, probably aroſe upon Account of the car- 
rying away of the young Prince. 

We ſhall cloſe this Article with a few Words con- 
cerning the Pygmies which Ezekiel ſpeaks of, That 
Prophet, after he has given a fine Deſcription of the 
City Tyre and its Advantages, ſays, according to the 
Vulgate ; but the Pygmies that were upon your Walls, 
have compleated your Beauty (a), Interpreters are very 
much at a Loſs how to explain this Paſſage, and ac- 
cording to them it would ſeem that thePygmzes, forced 
to give way to the Cranes who made continual War 


upon them, had retired to the Coaſts of Phenicia to liſt 


themſelves under the Service of the Hrians, who poſted 
them upon their Turrets; as if ſuch kind of Soldiers 
could have been any Ornament to a City, which, ac- 
cording to the ſame Prophet, had among its Troops 
Soldiers of almoſt all Nations. Tis very true, the Sep- 
tuagint Names theſe Soldiers, whoever they were, 
ſimply @vazxes, Guards ; and in another reading Myr, 
Medes; the Chaldean Text has Gapadin, the Cappado- 
cians, having changed the M into II ; but the Hebrew 
uſes the Word Gammadin; and as Gomed ſignifies a 
Cubis, this is what had given occaſion to the Author 
of the Vulgate, to St. Ferom and Aquila, to tranſlate 


this Word by that of Pygmæi. ; 


The Source of the Ambiguity is thereby proved; 
but it ſtill remains to know who were theſe Gammadins 
who had been put upon the Towers of Tyre, Were 
they real Pygmies, as Schottus, Bartholin and ſome In- 


terpreters have ſaid after R. Chimchi ? Or the Inhabi- 


tants of Megiddo, as other Authors have advanced; or 
ſimply Guards, as Forſterus will have it (1); or laſtly, 
the Gamalians, of whom Pliny ſpeaks ? For my part, 
after having carefully examined this Paſſage, ſince the 
Prophet ſeems to prefer the Gammadians to the Per- 


had 


(a) Sed & Pyamœi gui erant in turribus tuis Pharetras ſuas ſuſ- 


pbenderunt in muris tuis per gyrum, ipſi compleverunt pulchrigudinem 


tuam. 


(1) Lib. 21. 19. 
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had joined in the Army of the Tyrians, and adds that 
they made the Ornament of their City; I am of Opi- 
nion that he means Divinities that had been ſet upon 


the Towers with their Arms and Arrows, as the Gods 


Pataici upon the Prows of Ships, whereof they made 
the principal Ornament; and that both the one and 


the other were repreſented by little Idols, as Herodotus 


expreſsly ſays of the latter, which Cambyſes found in 
the Temple of Vulcan in Egypt, and which, n 
to that Hiſtorian, reſembled Pygmies. 
This cuts off the Conjectures of Commentators, who, 
upon the bare Signification of the Word Gomed, ſet up 
Prgmies upon the Towers of Tyre, inftead of finding 
in the Paſſage of the Prophet, either a People robuſt 
and dextrous at handling the Bow, and named after 
the reſt, as the moſt diſtinguiſhed ; or the tutelar Gods 
of an idolatrous City which placed all its Confidence 
in them. 


CHAP IV; 
The Hiftory of Cephalus and Procris. 


HE Fable of Cephalus and Procris, is one of 
thoſe which Ovid deſcribes at greateſt Length, 

and with moſt Elegance. Hiſtory informs us that this 
Prince, the Son of Deioneus King of Phocis, was one 
of the moſt accompliſhed of his Time, As he had a 
paſſionate Love for the Chace, and role up early every 
Morning to that Exerciſe, hence he was ſaid to be ena- 
mour*d with Aurora. Procris his Wife, who was in 
love with Pleleon, as we learn from Apollodorus, no 
doubt propagated this Report, in order to hide or juſti- 
fy her Intrigue. In the mean Time, Cephains who had 
jome Jealouly of her, quitted the Country where he 
commonly reſided, and returned to Thoricus where the 
Queen dwelt. Procris, hearing of her Huſband's Re- 


turn, fled to the Court of Mines II. who fell in love 


with her, and at parting with her ſome time after, 
made her a Prefent of an excellent Dog, which he 
thought would be agreeable to Cepbalus. Accordingly 

| © 
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ſne gave it to him, in order to be reconciled to him. 
This Dog, which Ovid calls Lelapus, was given out to 
be the Work of Vulcan; who had given him to Jupi- 


ter, and he to Minos, Minos to Procris, and the to her 


Huſband, who made him over to Ampbitmo, to deliver 
the Confines of Thebes from a Fox that made great 


 Havock there, and to which the Thebans, from a Su- 


perſtition no leſs impious than cruel, expoſed every 


Month one of their Children, believing that this would 


fave the reſt from the Fury of that Animal. This 
Fox, the Inſtrument of Bacchus's Vengeance upon the 
Thebans, laid waſte, as Pauſanias tells us, the Confines 
of Teumeſſus. Ovid adds, that juſt as Lelapus was going 
to catch. him, they were both transformed into Stones z 
but at bottom this Fable ſignifies only that the Country 
was delivered from ſome Robber, who made great 
Deſolation therein, and who was purſued as far as his 
Retreat; which gave riſe to his Metamorphoſis (1). 
Cephalus at laſt was reconciled to his Wife, but hav- 
ing killed her in hunting, tho? by Miſchance, it was 
preſumed to be from ſome Remains of Reſentment he 
ſtill retained againſt her; and the Areopagus, the Judge 
in this Aﬀair, condemned him to perpetual Exile (2). 
His Son Celeus ſucceeded him, and reigned in the Iſland 


of Cephalenia : Celeus was the Father of Acriſius, Grand- 


father of Ulyſſes, who led to Troy the Cephalenians with 
the Ithacians. Oeneus, the ſecond Son of Cephalus, 
reigned in Phocis after the Death of his Grandfather 
Deioneus. Cephalus lived in the Time of Minas II. 
that is, about an hundred Years before the Trojan 
War. | | 
I know none but Apollodorus (3), who admits two 
Cephalus*s, the one the Son of Mercury and Her/ſe the 
Daughter of Cecrops, the other the Son of Deioneus 
King of Phocis, and Diomede the Daughter of Aulus (4). 
The firſt was raviſhed by Aurora, and went and dwelt 
with her in Hria, where he had a Son by her named 
Tithonus, the Father of Phaeton. The ſecond married 
5 « oh Procris 


See Palephatus, (2) Apollod. I. 3. Pauf. &c. (3) L. 3. 


(.) 
4) Idem, I. 1, 


(4 
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Precris the Daughter of Erechtheus King of Athens, 
However in the third Book that Author ſeems to con- 
found the Actions of thoſe two Princes. Ovid, and 
after him all the Ancients, ſpeak only of the Daughter 
of Deioneus; who was raviſhed by Aurora, and who 
having deſerted her, returned to Procris, 


C HAP. VI. 


The Hiſtory of Ceyx and Alcyone, of Philammon, 
Autolycus, Kione, and Thamiras. 


Ceyx and J IS ſatisfactory to an Author, when 
Alcyone. as he advances in his Work, he ſees 
his Principles confirmed by new Examples. I have 
faid more than once, after Laclantius (1), that the 
Poets did not invent the Groundwork of their Fables, 
but only ſuperadded to them the Ornaments of Poetry. 
Of this the Fable of Ceyx and Alcyone is a convincing 
Argument. That Prince, Cotemporary with Hercules, 
on whom he performed the Ceremony of Expiation, 
is very well known in the Grecian Hiſtory, Pauſanias 
tells us, that (2) Euryſtbeus having ſummoned Ceyx to 
give up to him the Children of Hercules, that Prince 

finding himſelf not ſtrong enough to maintain a War 
againſt ſo powerful a King, ſent thoſe young Princes to 
Theſeus, who took them under his Protection. Ceyx 
married Alcyone, whoſe Genealogy is in the firſt Book 
of Apollodorus. To deliver himſelf from the Melan- 
choly into which he was plunged by the Death of De- 
dalion his Brother, and that of his Niece Krone, Ceyx 
went to Claros to conſult the Oracle of Apollo. He 
was ſhipwreck'd in his Return, and Alcyone was ſo at- 
flicted upon that Account, that ſhe died for Grief, or 
threw herſelf into the Sea, as we read in Ovid and 
Tyzinus. It vas fabled that they were both transformed 
into Kings: fiſhers; a Circamſtance which has no other 
Foundation but the Name of that Princeſs: Perhaps 


the Harmony and Affection between thoſe two War 
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made them be compared to thoſe Birds, which are ac- 
counted the Emblem of comugal Love. Apollodorus 
(1) gives not ſo favourable an Idea as Ovid, of the 
Affection of theſe two Perſons. According to that 
Author, they were ruined by their Pride. Jupiter in- 
cenſed againſt that Prince for aſſuming his Name, and 
againſt Alcyone for taking that of Juno, transformed 
the one into a Didapper, and the other into a Kin 
fiſher. Alcyone was the Daughter of Eolus, not he who 
was the God of the Winds, as Ovid alledges, but of 
the Son of Hellen, of Deucalion's Race. 

I ſhall ſay nothing farther here about the time when 
Ceyx lived, the Zra thereof being ſufficiently known 
from the Hiſtory of Hercules, Telamon, and other He- 
roes who were his Cotemporaries. | 

If we now compare theſe hiſtorical Facts with the 
magnificent and pompous Deſcription which Ovid gives 


of them (2), we ſhall ſee how much a truly poetical 
Imagination 1s capable of embelliſhing Subjects upon 


which it exerciſes itſelf, tho? almoſt always at the Ex- 
pence of Truth, which it little regards. 

It will not be from the Purpoſe to philammon. Auto- 
ſubjoin here what Antiquity informs lycus and Kioné. 
us concerning Philammon, Autolycus 
and Kone (a), upon Account of the Connection which 
their Hiſtory has with that I have now given. Phi- 
lammon of Delphos, the fame who compoſed Poems 
upon the Birth of Latona, Diana and Apollo, that were 
ſung, and who was the firſt that founded Choirs 
of Muſick in the Temple of Delphos, was Twin-Bro- 
ther to Autolycus, Ulyſes's Grandfather by the Mother's 
Side, and known by his crafty Pieces of Theft. They 


were the Sons of the Nymph Kone, whom ſome call 
Philonis, and whoſe Father Zeion or Dedalion (3), the 


Brother of Ceyx King of Trachine, dwelt in the Con- 
| fines 


(1) L.. {2} Met. 1 ne: : 
(a) See the Remarks of M. Buretie upon Plutarch's Treatiſe of 
Muſick, Mem, de ] Acad. des Belles Lettres, Tom. 10. whence I have 


taken this whole Article Word for Word, being perſuaded that no- 


thing could be added to it. 
(3) Hygin. Fab. 200. 
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fines of the Parnaſſus. The Beauty of this Nymph, if 
we may believe the Poets and Mythologiſts (1), made 
Apollo and Mercury fall in love with her, and that on 
one and the ſame Day, and of theſe Amours at the 
end of nine Months were born Autolycus ard Philam- 
mon, the firſt of whom was owned for the Son of 
Mercury, and the ſecond of Apollo. Kzone (2), vain of 
having pleaſed theſe two Divinities, preſumed to prefer 
herſelf ro Diana; ſhe was puniſhed by that God- 
deſs who killed her with her Arrows; which has no 
other Foundation but her haſty Death, according to 
the Principle I have eſtabliſhed in more Places of this 
Work than one. Her Father, afflicted with the Death 
of an only Daughter whom he affectionately loved, was 
transformed into a Hawk ; a Fiction which is probably 
owing to his having quitted the Country, and ſettled 
in ſome remote Place. 
- Philammon derived from his Father (3) the Talent 
of Poetry and Muſick, improving both by the Melo- 
diouſneſs of his Voice, with which he accompanied 
the Notes of the Lyre. His Son was the famous Tha- 
miras (4). Tatian (5) ranks this Poet and Muſician 
among the Writers who flouriſhed before Homer, and 
the Scholiaſt on Apollonius Rhodius (6) after Pherecydes, 
fays it was he, and not Orpheus, who accompanied the 
Argonauts in their Expedition, Pauſanias (7) tells us 
that at the Py/bic Games, where Prizes were propoſed 
for Poetry and Muſic, the firſt who gained them was 
Chryſothemis the Son of Carmanor ; the ſecond Philam- 
mon, (whom the learned French Tranſlator, miſled by 
the Latin Verſion, makes the Son of Chryſothemis) and 
the third Thamiris, or Thamiras; that Orpheus, and 
Muſeus, who affected to imitate the latter in every thing, 
diſdained to come upon the Field; and that another 
Muſician, named Eleutherus, won the Prize there mere- 
ly by the Graces of his Voice, tho' he had only ſung 
in 


(1) Idem. ibid. Schol. Anonym. Hom. Odyſſ. 19. v. 432. Ovid. 

loc. cit. (2) Ovid, ibid. (3) Ovid, ibid. v. 317. (4) Suidas 
Voc. Philammon. (5) Pagl 136. & 139. Edit. Oxon. (6) L. 1. 

©3% 7 L. i667 | | | 
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in honour of Apollo the Poems of others. Now this 
Poetry conſiſted in Hymns to the Honour of that God, 
which were ſung to the Lyre and Harp. be 

From this Paſſage in Pauſanias we may infer, ob- 
ſerves Fabricius (1), that in thoſe Games every Poet 
uſed to ſing his own Verſes and not thoſe of others. 
The ſame Hiſtorian adds (2), that Philammon was rec- 
koned to have inſtituted the Lernean Myſteries; but 
that the Proſe and Poetry employed in thoſe Myſteries, 
both compoſed in the Dorick Dialect, belied fo remote 
Antiquity, ſince before the Return of the Heraclidæ into 
the Peloponneſus, the Argives had no other Dialect but 
the Attic, and in the time of Philammon the Name of 
Dorians was not ſo much as known. If we may be- 
lieve Plutarch, Philammon compoſed not only Songs, 
wherein was celebrated the Birth of Latona, Diana and 


| Abpollo, but he was the Founder of thoſe Choirs of Mu- 


ſic which were ſung about the Temple of Delphos. 
Theſe Choirs conſiſted of Companies of Men and Wo- 
men, who danced as they ſung the Praiſes of the Gods 
to the Sound of inſtrumental Muſic, which in the 
Pagan World made a conſiderable Part of divine 


Worſhip. 


If Muſic made Philammon one of the moſt celebrated 
Men of his Time, it ſerved only to make his Son Ha- 
miras, whom he had by Agiope, unfortunate. He, con- 
cerning whom the Reader will find Things intereſting 
enough in Bayle*s Critical Dictionary, and Fabricius's 
Bibhotheca Græca, tho? his Father dwelt at Delphos, was 
born at Brinelas, a City of the Edonians, a People of 
Thrace (3), or at Odryſus, a City in the ſame Country, 
whither his Mother had fled to conceal her big Belly, 
upon Philammon's refuſing to marry her. Educated in 
the Principles of an Art which his Father poſſeſſed in 


ſuch Perfection, his Knowledge contributed only to 


his own Ruin. He had the Preſumption to challenge 
the Muſes themſelves (4); they accepted the Challenge, 
| ON 


(i) Bib. Grzc. I. 1. c. 26. T. 1. pag. S7. (2) L. 2. e. 37. 


p. 198. (3) Suidas upon the Word Thamiras, (4) Schol. Anon. 
upon Homer, | | 
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on Condition that if he got the better they would be 
at his Diſcretion, and that if he was vanquiſhed he 
would ſubmit to the Puniſhment his Arrogance de- 
ſerved. He had the Misfortune to be worſted in fo 
unequal, a Trial, and delivered over to the Vengeance 
of thoſe incenſed Deities, was at once deprived by them 
of his Sight, his Voice, his Reaſon, and his Talent of 
playing upon the Lyre, which in Deſpair he flung into 
a River of Meſſenia, that from thence took the Name 


of Ballyra (a). 
Homer, ſpeaking of the City Dorion, ſays it was 


there the Adventure happened of Thamiras with the 


Muſes, which, according to Pauſanias, was repreſent- 
ed in the fine Picture of Polygnatus, the Subject where- 
of was Ulyſes*s Deſcent to Hell. There Thamiras ap- 
peared fitting near Pelias, with his Eyes put out, a 
forlorn down-caſt Air, bi Hair and Beard neglected, 
and his Lyre, whereof the two Branches and the 
Strings were broke, thrown at his Feet. Tho' the 
Authority of Homer, who mentions Thamiras's Trial 
with the Muſes, ought to have great Weight with 
Pauſanias, yet he ſeems perſuaded that this celebrated 
Muſician became blind only through bodily Indiſpoſiti- 
on, and that this Misfortune was common to him with 
Homer, with this Difference, that the latter was not 
diſcouraged by it, whereas the former renounced Po- 
etry and Muſic for the reſt of his Days. It was fabled 
after his Death that his Soul paſſed into a Nightingale, 
as that of Orpheus into a Swan, Emblems of the ſoft 
Airs which thoſe two Muſicians ſung to the Notes of 
their Lyre. As Thamiras had learned Poetry and Mu- 
fic from Linus, whoſe Diſciple he was with Orpheus 
and Hercules, tis eaſy to determine the Time when 
he lived, from that of his two Contemporaries, whoſe 
Eras I have fixed. 

Bat let us not conceive too highly of this Muſic, nor 
of the Inſtruments that accompany'd it. So many 
Wonders, no doubt, were fabuloufly reported of it, 


only becauſe till the Time of the Perſons we have been 
ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of, nothing had been heard equal nor near to 
it, thoꝰ at Bottom neither the Inſtruments nor the Art 
of Compoſition were carried at that Time to a great 
Degree of Perfection; and we may very well apply 


what Horace ſays of the firſt Players on the Flute, to 
the Trumpet, the Lyre and the Harp (a). 


CHA Þ;:: Mi: ©: 

The Hiſtory of Orion. FE 

HE Fable of Orion is one of the moſt ce- 

lebrated; and at the ſame time moſt ob- 
ſcure in Antiquity. Several modern Authors have 
{trained their utmoſt to unfold the Meaning of it; 1 
I ſhall endeavour, by giving their Opinions, to enable 
the Reader to judge which has ſucceeded beſt. There 
is no Doubt but that it is built upon a hiſtorical Bottom; 


but it is certain likewiſe that it is interſperſed with a 


great deal of Aſtronomy. In the firſt Place, the Birth 


of Orion exhibits a Myſtery equally indecent and ob- 


ſcure. | | 8 
As Fupiter, we are told (1), Neptune and Mercury 
were travelling on the Earth, they lodged with Hyri- 
eus, who, probably thro? a Fault of the Tranſcriber, is 
named Byrſeus in Hyginus, and were ſo well pleaſed 
with the Entertainment they met with, that they aſked 
him what he wiſh'd for moſt, promiſing to grant it 
him. Fyrieus anfwered that having no Children, this 
was the Thing he deſired moſt ; and a little Time after 
Arion was born, in the manner related by Hyginus (b), 
JJ. ( and 
(a, Tibia non ut nunc Orichaleo vincta, Tubægue | 
 LEmula;; ſed tenuis ſimplexque foramine pauco, 
Aſpirare & adefſe Choris erat utilis, atque 
Nondum Spiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu. | . 
| : EN ; Art. Poet. 202, 
(1) Eapborinus and Hyginus. 35 
. (b) Jovis, Neptunus, Mercurius in Thraciam ad Byrſeum regem 


in boſditium venerunt : qui cum ab eo liberaliter efſent accepti optionem 


ei dederunt, fiquid peteret. Ille liberos optavit. Mercurius de tauro 
quem Hercules immolarat, corium protulit. Illi in eum urinam fecerunt, 
& in terram obruerunt, unde natus eft Orion. : 
The Foundation of this Fiction is that it was after offering Sacri- 
ſices to theſe three Divinities, that Hyrieus, and not Byrſeui, a8 
Hginus calls him, had a Son according to his Deſire. | 
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and all the other Mythologiſts, and from thence 
he got the Name of Ourion, or Arion. Afterwards, 
to deface the Memory of his Birth, the firſt Letter of 
his Name was changed, and he was called Orion ; 
which Ovid expreſſes in this'pentameter Verſe. 


Perdidit antiquum Littera prima ſonum. 


Homer, who ſpeaks of Orion in more Places than one, 
ſays nothing of the Fable of his Birth, which probably 
was not invented in his time; and Pherecides, cited by 


Apollodorus, ſays only he was the Son of Euryalus, Ho- 
mer gives us no further Account of this celebrated Per- 


ſon, but that he was ſlain by Diana, wherein he is fol- 


Jowed by all who came after him. This much is cer- 
tain, that Orion ſignalized himſelf greatly by his Love 
of Aſtronomy, which, no doubt, he had learned from 
Atlas, who, according to Homer, dwelt in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Taragrus, upon à high Mountain from 
whence he ſtudied the Heavens, or in the Iſland of 
Calypſo his Daughter. 

Further, Orion was paſſionately fond of Hunting; 
which undoubtedly is the Foundation of the Connecti- 
on of his Hiſtory with that of Diana. He was one of 
the handſomeſt Men of his Time, and of fo happy a 
Stature, that by a Hyperbole, overſtrained indeed, he 
was ſaid to be able to walk through the Waves of the 
Sea, and appear with his whole Head above Water (1); 
which imports that he was frequently upon the Sea in 
ſomeShip. To this Fiction they added, it was while he was 

thus traverſing the Sea, that Diana ſeeing Orion's Head, 

and not knowing what 1t was, flew him with an Ar- 
row; which ſignifies that he died in one of his mari- 
time Expeditions. 

He firſt married a Woman named Fida (2), whom 
Vanity deſtroyed; for having offered to compare her 
Beauty to that of Juno, this Goddels put her to Death. 
Orion having paſſed into the Ifland of Chios, to return 
to Tanagrus in Beotia the Place of his Birth, aſked Oeno- 
Pion to give him his Daughter Merope in Marriage ; _ 

c 


(1) Hemer Ody il. I. 1. (2) Phercides in Apollod. I. i. 
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he having put out his Eyes, after making him drunk, 
left him upon the Sea-ſhore (1). Orion having got up 
after his Pain was abated, arrived at a Forge, where 
having found a young Man, he took him upon his 
Shoulders, praying he would guide him to the Place 


where the Sun riſes. Upon his Arrival there he recover- 


ed his Sight, and went and revenged himſelf upon 
Oenopion tor his Cruelty. | Els 
This Circumſtance of Orion's Life, fabulous as it is, 
may, I think, be explained by ſaying that the Wound 
of his Eyes not being incurable, he was cured perhapg 
with the Water of the Forge. Apollodorus adds that 
having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Vulcan's Art, he made 
a ſubterraneous Palace for Neptune his Father, and that 
Aurora, whom Venus had inſpired with Love to him, 
raviſhed him and carried him to the Iſland of Delos; 
a new Fable, a Conſequence of what I have now faid 
of his Journey to the Place where the Sun riſes, and 
which may be alſo explained like that of Tithonus 
and that of Cephalus, from his being ſo paſſionately 
fond of Hunting, as to riſe very early for that Exer- 
ciſe, and from his going to ſettle in the Iſland of Delos. 
Be that as it will, there it was that Diana ſhot him 
to Death with her Arrows, either becauſe he had of- 


fered Violence to Opis, one of thoſe Virgins who came 


from the Country of the Zyperbereans, to preſent their 
Offerings at Delos, as moſt of the Mythologiſts ſay; 


or, according to another Tradition, becauſe he would 


needs conſtrain Diana to play at the Coit with him; 
or, if we may believe Nicander, for having dared to 
touch the Veil of that Goddeis with an impure Hand : 
And as he died at the Time the Sun travels thro? the 
Sign of the Scorpion, it was fabled that this Animal 
had killed him with one of its Claws, and that Diana 
had made the Earth produce that Animal, to puniſh 
the Inſult ſhe had received from him; which, when 
{trip*'d of the. Marvellous, ſignifies either that he died 
of ſome contagious Diſtemper, or in the Flower of his 
Age; for tho? Deaths of this kind were aſcribed to A. 

Cc. 2 Pioollo 
(1) Idem. ibid. 
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pollo for the Men, as thoſe of the Women were to Di- 


ana, yet there are Examples of the Death of ſome Men 
being attributed to that Goddeſs. 

Pauſanias ſays Orion's Tomb was to be ſeen at 8 
grus in Beotia; but this was probably but a Cenotaph, 
ſince he was actually interred in Delos. Homer is the 
firſt who attributes Orion's Death to the n of Pi- 


ana. 


So wwhen THEE ** Orion's Love, 
Her Joys diſturb'd your bliſsful Hours above, 


Jill in Ortygia (1), Dian's winged Dart 
Had Pierce d the hapleſs Hunter to the Heart. 


Pope's Odyſſ. 5. 155. 


This Poet twice makes Mention of the fame Orion 
(2). 1. When ſpeaking of the goodly Mien of the 
two Sons of Neptune and Tyra, Ephialtes and Otus, he 
fays they were inferior in Beauty to none but Orion. 
2. In ſaying that in Hell he was inceſſantly employed 
in Hunting wild Beaſts; intimating thereby that he 
had been a celebrated Hunter ; for in the other World, 
according to the ancient Theology, every one employ- 


ed himſelf in the ſame Exerciſes he had loved in his 


Life-time. 

We may eaſily gueſs that the Cireumſtance of the 
three Divinities who lodge with Orion's Father led our 
Hebraizers to believe that this Fable was the ſame with, 
or at leaſt a Copy of the Story of Abraham's entertaining 
the three Angels, who came and foretold to him the 
Birth of a Son, tho' Sarab his Wife was then ſuperan- 
nuated. M. 4e. Clerc (3) had this Notion of it, with- 

out inſiſting however upon the Greek and Hebrew Ety- 
mologies, which might have given ſome Probability to 
this Aſſertion. Blaeu, who took the Name of Cæſius 


(40), inſinuates alſo that this fame Fable had a great Re- 


temblance to the Story of Jacob, ſo much the more as 


the Name of N Staff is * to the three brighteſt 
Stars 


i) This was the ancient Name of Be (2) Odyſſ. 1. 11. 
(3) Bibl. Univ. T. 6. (4) Cæl. Poet. Aſtr. Art. of Oriox. 


155. 
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Stars in the Conſtellation of Orion; and the Name of 

Jacob, which ſignifies frong againſt the Lord, upon Ac- 
count of the myſterious Combat he had with an Angel, 
may have given riſe to it. Beſides the Arabians call the 
Conſtellation of Orion, Algebar, or Algebao, - the Strong, 
the Giant. M. Michel, in a Work entitled Faſciculi 
Bremenſes, labours to prove the Conformity of this 
Fable with the Hiſtory of Abraham and his Wife; but 
the Proofs and Etymologies which he offers for it, are 
hardly concluſive. In fine, the Ab Fourmont, of the 
Academy of Belles-Lettres, has given a very large Diſſer- 
tation to prove that this Story is the ſame with that of 


the Patriarch; but as this Diſſertation is not yet print= 


ed, it isnot my Buſineſs to pre- poſſeſs the Public on this 
Head. | | 

In general, theſe Authors have to ſay in Favour of 
their Sentiments, that Orion being of Tanagrus, a City 
of Beotia, the Country where Cadmus ſettled, and 


having introduced thither the Religion of the Phenict- 


ans, the Hiſtory of Abraham ſo celebrated in all the 
Eaſt, might have been known there. 

But without entering farther into ſuch Diſcuſſions, 
we ſhall only obſerve that Orion was placed in the 
Heavens, where he forms the brighteſt of the Conſtel- 
lations ; and as it occupies a great Space there, this may 
probably have given the Ancients, and particularly 
Pindar, Occaſion to ſay that he was of a monſtrouſly 
large Size, which Manilius expreſſes in theſe Words; 


magni pars maxima cli. Nothing was more noted a- 


mong the Ancients than this Conſtellation, It is even 
mentioned in ſeveral Places of the Bible (1), and both 
the Septuagint, and the Vulgate call it Orion, as well 
as the Greeks. Lycophron gives it the Name of Tripater 
for the Reaſon aſſigned by Eupborion, who alſo ſays 


the Beotians called it Candaor. The Arabians made 


a Woman of Orion, whom they called Algiauza, with 
whom her Huſband, called Sokei/, was exceedingly en- 
amoured (a). 


- 


Cc 3 The 


(a) Job. c. q. v. 9. Fzek. c. 13. v. 10. Amos e. 333 
t See Thomas Hyde's Religion of the Perfians from On/ug-Bece 
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De Daub. The Fable of the Daughters of Orion, 
ters o/ Orion. Who, according to Ovid, devoted them- 
ſelves for the Preſervation of Thebes infeſted 
with the Peſtilence, and whoſe Aſhes were transformed 
into young Men, undoubtedly ſignifies that their Ex- 
ample gave Ccurage to the young Thebans, who hav- 
ing till then led a ſoft and effeminate Life, had not 
Reſolution to die for the Salvation of their Country. 


CH AF, Yah 


45 Explanation of the Fables of Byblis, and Caunus; 
of Iphis and Janthe, and Anaxarete ; of Arion, &c. 


Byb!i oy UM AN Nature often exhibits Scenes, 
3 which Paſſions not check'd in their 
| Riſe render equally criminal and dangerous. 
Such was the mad Paſſion of Byslis for her Brother Cau- 
nils, whereof we have the Hiſtory in Antoninus Libera- 
lis and Ovid (1) which they have embelliſhed with a 
Circumſtance that is only the Product of their own I- 
magination, They make this Maid travel over 
| Coun tries in Quelt of her Brother who fled from her, 
and at length bring her to Cara, where, according to 
the former, ſhe was transformed into a Hamadryad, 
joſt as ſhe was going to throw herſelf down from a 
Mountain; and according to the ſecond, into a Foun- 
tain, which from that time bore her Name. They 
ought to have ſaid on the contrary, that this Adven- 
ture happened in Caria itlelf, ſince it is certain, as we 
read in Apollodorus (2), and Pauſanias (3), that Mile- 
tus their Father came from Crete, and planted a Colo- 
ny in Caria, where he conquered a City, which he em- 
belliſned and enlarged, and called it after his ownName: 
Pau ſantas adds that all the Men of that City having 
been ſlain during the Siege, the Conquerors married 
their Wives and Daughters. Miletus had for his Lot 
Cyanea, the Daughter of Meanden; and the Iſſue of 
this Marriage were Caunus and Byblis. This Princeſs 
having entertained a criminal Paſſion for her mers # 
ha 
fe) Met. l. 9. (2) Lib. 3. 9) 18 + 


inceſs 
ther, 


had 
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had Recourſe to all Means whereby to captivate his 
Heart; Caunus requited all his Siſter's Solicitations with 
nothing but Scorn and Indifference, and ſeeing him- 
ſelf inceſſantly perſecuted, travelled into diſtant Countries 
in Queſt of that Tranquility which he found not in his 
Father*s Houſe. Hyblis not being able to live without 
him, nor to enjoy the Place where ſhe was no longer 
bleſt with her Brother's Preſence, retired into the Moun- 
tains, where ſhe grieved herſelf to Death. Ovid, who 
did not let flip Occaſions of painting the Weakneſſes and 


. Diſorders of the Heart, has enlarged a great deal upon 


this Hiſtory, for the Adventure is but too true. Byblis 
was transformed into a Fountain; an Emblem of the 
Flood of Tears ſhe ſhed 3 and *tis true there was a 
Fountain near Miletus that bore her Name. 

Pauſanias (1), who as an Hiſtorian fays nothing of 
the Metamorphoſis, informs us only that in the Country 
of the Milefans was a Fountain of Byblis, near which 
happened the celebrated Adventure of the Amours of 
that Princeſs. Conon (2), who is not always conſonant 
to Ovid and the other Mythologiſts, ſays it was Caunus 
was in Love with his Siſter, and tho? ſhe had a mu- 
tual Affection for him, yet fhe never diſcovered any 
Thing but virtuous Sentiments. Caunus reduced to 


Deſpair by her Obſtinacy, ſought to remedy his. Paſs 


fion by Flight; and Byb/zs, unable to live without him, 
retired, as has been ſaid, into the Heart of a Wood, 
where after ſhedding a Flood of Tears, ſhe faſtned 


her Girdle to a Walnut Tree and hanged herſelf. 


In the mean Time Caunus arrived in Zycia, and 
there a Naiad aſcending from the Bottom of a River 
(3), ſtrove to conſole him, and offered him the Sove- 


reignty of that Country, which was at her Diſpoſal. 
Caunus believed her, took her to Wife, and had by 


her Egialus, who ſucceeded him, and who in order to 
draw together the People who were Subject to him, 


and who till then had led an erratic and vagabond 


Life, built a City which he called Caunus, after the 
hg . Name 


(1) Loc. cit. (2) In Phot. Narr. 2. 3) Her Name was 


Protoè. 
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Name of his Father. Ovid, who in his Metamorpho- 


ſes follows the common Tradition, grants in his Art 
of Love that Byb/is hanged herſelf. 


Arfit, & eſt lagueo fortiter ulta nefas. 


Miletus lived in the Time of Minos the Firſt, and, 
according to ſome Authors, he married Acacallide his . 
Daughter ; but. having quarrelled with his Father-in- 
law, he was obliged to quit the Iſland of Crete, and re- 
tire into Caria. Thus the Era of Minos's Reign, 
which I have fixed elſe where, wall determine the Time 
to which the Hiſtory now given refers. 

Odd has writ this Fable with all the Art of one who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Weakneſſes of the 
human Heart; but he enters into Details which chaſt 
Ears can hardly bear. 

Tphis and The Adventure of 1phis, who changes Sex 
lanthe. by the Power of Je (1), in order to gain a 
Miſtreſs whom he fondly loved, is one of 
thoſe Facts for which Medicine may challenge Hiſtory; 
and therefore all I ſhall fay is, that I find nothing in 
fabulous Antiquity, that has the leaſt Conformity to 
this Adventure; but the Reader may conſult Ovid, who 
has deſcribed it with a great deal of Art. 
1 The ſame Poet, who had a Mind to 
Anaxarete collect all Fictions, relates alſo the Adven- 
ture of another Ibis, whom the Inſenſibi- 
lity of Anaxarete his Miſtreſs, reduced to hang himſelf 
in Deſpair, while Auaxarete was transformed into a 
Rock; an Emblem of the Hardneſs of her Heart. 

But theſe are Trifles on which we inſiſt not; 
let us come to the Fable of Arion, which exhibits a 
Fact more intereſting and hiſtorical. Arion, accord 
ing to Hyginus and Probus, was of the City Methymna 
in the Iſland of Ze/pos; he was a Tyrick Poer, and a 
ſkilful Player upon the Lute. Having gone into 1taly 
along with Periander King of Corinth, his Friend and 
Protector, he there gained a deal of Wealth during 
the Stay he made there, In his Return, the we” 
995 Fr TN . who 
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Arion, 


(1) Ovid. Met. 1. ge | I 
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| who managed the Ship where he was, having a Mind 
to kill him for the fake of his Riches, he begg'd to 
be allowed, before he died, to play ſome Tune, hoping 

rhaps to 'be able to ſubdue them by the Severed of 
cs Melody. We are told that ſeveral Dolphins hav- 
ing 3 about the Ship, he flung himſelf into the 
Sea, and that one of them receiving him upon its Back, 
carried him as far as the Cape of Tenarus, whence havin 
gone to Periander's Court, he informed him of his 
Adventure. ThatPrince having taken the Seamen, or- 
dered them all to be crucified. 

Pliny (I) and Aulus Gellius (2) affirm, after Hero- 
dotus, this to be the true Account of the Fact, and 
they enlarge very much upon the Love which Dol- 
phins bear to Men, as to which *tis ſo far true, that 
they follow Ships without being frighted (a); but *tis 
more probable that Arion, to eſcape Death from the 
Seamen, threw himſelf into the Sea pretty near the 
Coaſt, and faved himſelf by — and that he 
himſclf propagated the Fable of the Dolphin for the 
ſake of Fame. Be that as it will, this Dolphin of Arion 
is believed to be that which 1s placed among the Stars. 
Arion lived in the Time of Periander, and about the 
twenty-eight Olympiad. 

I ought however to add, that ſome Authors tell us 
the Sign of the Dolphin is compoſed of one Delphinus, 
who made Amphitrite content to marry Neptune; others 
of one of thoſe Mariners whom Bacchus transformed 
into Dolphins. _ 

But now that I have been ſpeakin 
of Laber, 1 ſhall fobjoin here the Fable Ninn _ 
of Ny:mene the Daughter of Epopeus 
Kio of that Iſland (3), whom Ovid and the other My- 
thologiſts call Mereus, who was transformed into anOul. 
The Fact is, that her Father had entertained a criminal 
Paſſion for her, and that ſhe went and hid herſelf from 
him in the Recelles of the Woods; which gave riſe 

8 ta 


(1) L. 9. (2) Noct. Att. 1. 1 
(a) See Lucian in the Dialogue of Neptune. 
(3 ) Hygin, Fab. 204. 
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to her Transformation. La#antius (1) tranſports the 
Scene of this Incident into Ethiopia, whereof, accord- 
ing to him, Nyeus was Kin | 

The Fable of arpalice (2) offer to us a 
Fact no leſs ſhocking, and far more tragi- 
cal, but unluckily not ſo well vouched in Hiſtory : But 
I ought to draw a Veil over theſe Obſcenities. 

Dryope. That of Dryope 1s more moving, and not 

ſo hideous. As ſhe was one Day in a Wood 
with her Child (3), ſhe would needs pull a Branch of 
the Tree called Lotos, and was in an Inſtant trans- 
formed into a Tree; as Ovid deſcribes it in a very af- 
fecting Manner, But this is one of thoſe unintereſting 
Facts which has no Foundation, but the Conformity 
between the Name of that Nymph, and that of the 
Oa which the Greexs called Drys, and which has a great 
Reſemblance to the Lote Tree, But if we would re- 
duce it to Hiſtory, we might ſay that this Princeſs was 
puniſhed for having offered to profane a Tree of ſome 
Wood conlecrated to the Gods, 

That of Olenus, transformed into a 
Rock, preſents us with ſuch another Ad- 
venture, We are told, that in order 
to fecure his Wife Leiſbæa from the Chaſtiſement which 
ſhe had incurred by her Impiety, he was willing to 
jubſtitute himſelf in her ſtead ; but it was not in his 
Power to fave her (4), and all he obtained was to ſhare 
in her Puniſhment, and to be transformed into a Rock 
with her. This. Adventure, doubtleſs, has no other 
Foundation, but that this Prince periſhed with his 
Wife, among the Rocks where they had taken ſhelter 
from the Purſuit of the Prieſts, who accuſed Leibæa of 
fome Profanation. 

The Ceraſlæ and The Ceraſtæ, whom Ovid i peaks of 
the Propetides. in his Metamorphoſes (5), a People of 
Cyprus, are ſaid to have been transformed into Bulls, 
thy to denote the barbarous and rude Manners of 
thoſe Ilanders, who ſtained Altars with the Blood of 
| Strangers. 


tr) Ad. z. Theb. v. 0. (2) Hygin. Fab. 206. (3) Ovid. 
Met. I. 10. (4) Met, I. 10. 50 Met. 1. 11. 


Harpalice. 


Olenus and his 
Jie Lethæa. 
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Strangers. A mere Quibble gave riſe to this Fable; 


for Ceraſta imports a Horn. 


Inde etiam nomen trauere Ceraſtæ ( I); 
And the Reaſon why they had this Name given them, 


is becauſe the Iſland of Cyprus is ſurrounded with Pro- 


montories which project into the Sea, and exhibit point- 


ed Rocks at a Diſtance; whence it got the Name of 


Ceraſta, or Horned : This is the Source of the Fa- 
ble (2). 

The Propetides, who dwelt in the fa Iſland, were 
very debauched Women. Faſtin and ſeveral other 
Authors, give us amazing Accounts of a Cuſtom which 
prevailed in that Iſland, of proſtituting young Virgins, 
in the ſame Temple of the Goddeſs Venus. And how 
could they better do Honour to a married Goddeſs, 
whom all the Gods had ſurprized in Adultery? Ovid 
ſays (3) Venus had turned them to Proſtitutes, to puniſh 
their Contempt of her. It was probably the neg- 
lect which thoſe Women had of their Honour, that 
gave the Poets a Handle to transform them inta 


Rocks (4). 


It was much the 1 as to the Meta- The Cercopes 
morphoſis of the . into Apes: foo Monkies. 


— Ut idem 
Diſh miles Be 8 2 mileſque videri (5). 


The Fable having no other Foundation, but that 
there was upon a Mountain in Szc:ly, a Neſt of crafty 
and tricking Robbers, who were called Cercopes, 
which is the Greek Name for a kind of Monkey. 

Much the ſame Account is to be given of that 
Shepherd, whom Ovid makes to have been transformed 
into a wild Olive-tree, for having inſulted Nymphs as 
they were dancing ; becauſe, probably, he was puniſhed 
for his Inſolence: "His ſymbolical Transformation de- 
notes the Character of that Savage : 


= = = = . Succoque licet cogmſeere mores (6). 


- CRAM. 


(1) Ovid. ib. (2) Bochart. Chan. I. 1. c. 3. (3) Met. I. 11. 
(4) Idem, I. 10. 5) Ovid. Met. I. 14. (6) Ovid. ibid. 
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CHAP. IX. | Fe 
7 he Continuation of the Fables taken from Ovid: 


HIS Poet, conformably to the Hiſtorians (1), re- 
lates the Adventure of Cyppus the Roman Cap- 
tain, on whoſe Forehead Horns appeared upon his 
Return from a Conqueſt, or at going out of Rome, 
according to Valerius Maximus; upon which Occaſion 
the Soothſayers and Augurs whom he conſulted, un- 
animouſly predicted that if he entered Rome, he would 
be declared King thereof; and as he knew the Aver- 
ion the Romans had to the bare Name of King, he 
choſe rather to go into voluntary Exile. The Romans, 
charmed with ſo generous Behaviour, ſet up a Head 
in Bronze with Horns upon the Gate through which 
he had paſſed, and it was called Rauduſculana, becauſe 
anciently Braſs or Bronze was called Raudera. 

To this Recital I ſhall ſubjoin ſome Remarks, Firſt, 
that Valerius Maximus is miſtaken” in ſaying that this 
Portent happened when Cyppus came from Rome: It 
was in returning from the War, and after having 
brought a Reinforcement to the Conſul Valerius; 
wherein Ovid is more conſonant to Hiſtory than Vale- 
rins Maximus. Secondly, that the Senate decreed : 
Lands to Cyppus, who built a Country-houſe upon the 
Ground given him by the Public; which our Author 
fays not. Thirdly, that this Event fell out in the third 
Year of the 135 Olympiad, in the Year of Rome 525, 
and 137 Years before Feſts Chriſt. 

As to the Truth of this Hiſtory, Authors are di- 
vided ; and Pliny himſelf (2), who has been often ac- 
cuſed of adopting the moſt incredible Things, fays the 
Horns of Cyppus are as fabulous as thoſe of Aeon, 
There are Naturaliſts however, who alledge that a 
ſtrong and lively Imagination may operate ſuch Prodi- 
gies, "and it muſt be owned that Excreſcences have 
lometimes been ſeen pretty like Horns, ou in his 
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News from the Republic of Letters (1), ſays there ap- 
peared not long ago at Palermo, a Girl who had Horns 


all over her Body, not unlike thoſe of a Calf. Farther, 


Valerius Maximus, as credulous as he is, ſays not they 
were real Horns, but ſomewhat like them: In capite 
ejus ſubito veluti corma emerſerunt, Not withſtand ing 
all this, I am of Opinion, that Cyppus on his Return 
to Rome, having fancied he had Horns growing in his 
Head, conſulted the Augurs, who having replied to him 
that he would be King if he entered the City, he choſe 
rather voluntarily to ſubmit to perpetual baniſhment. 
In fine, the ſame Poet tranſiently touches 1 
upon ſome Metamorphoſes ſtill leſs import- 
tant, which he endeavours to connect with his Subject 
as well as he is able. Such are thoſe of the aged Ce- 


rambus, who is ſaid to have been transformed into 2 


Bird at the Time of the Deluge; a Fiction which ſig- 
nifies that he happily eſcaped ſome Inundation. He 
was, we are told, transformed into that kind of Beetle 
which has Horns; and it is the Etymology of his 


Name had given riſe to the Transformation (a). 


That of the Women ot the Iſland of 25% Ronen of 
Cos transformed into Heifers, has no other the Hand of 
Foundation, but that the, Companions of Cos into Hei 
Hercules flew ſome of them to offer them /** _ 
in Sacrifice to the Gods. The Inhabitants of the 
Iſland of Rhodes were ſaid to be tranſ- CD 
formed into Roc becauſe moſt of — * 
them periſhed in en Inundation, Kors. 
which drowned almoſt the whole Iſland, and eſpecially 
the City Taliſus, the Inhabitants whereof were called 
Telchines, a Name given them by the Greeks upon Ac- 
count of their Sorceries. For, according to Diodorus, 
they were moſtly Sorcerers and Enchanters, whoſe Bu- 


ſineſs it was by all kinds of evil Arts to injure their 


Neighbours. Thus the Inundation wherein they pe- 
riſhed, was conſtrued a Judgment from Heaven, and 


gave 


(1) Faly 1686. i | | | 
(a) The Greeks call the Beetle, xipaufoy upon Account of its 
Orns. N 
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gave Occaſion to fable that they had been transformed- 
into Rocks, 9 


Alcidamas. 


The ſame Author ſays the Daughter 
of Alcidamas, was transformed into a Pi- 
geon, to denote her Fruitfulneſs. Hirie into a Pond, 
Hirie. becauſe upon the Death of her Son Cygnus, ſhe 
* _ threw herſelf into a Pond which went from 
that Time by her Name: Combe into à Bird, be- 
cauſe he dextrouſly made his Eſcape, againſt 
all Probability, from a Conſpiracy of his 


8 Mera into a Bitch, an Emblem of her Rage 
and Deſpair, Diana having baniſhed her from 

her Company upon Account of her Gallantries : Me- 
nephron into a Brute, to denote the Ab- 
| horrence which all Nature had to his in- 
famous Paſſion ; his Mother is thought to have put him 
Ame, to death before he executed his Deſign : Arne 
into an Owl, becauſe having ſold his Country, 
his Avarice was ſignified by the Symbol of that Bird, 
which, according to popular Opinion, loves Money. 
Phillyra Phillyra, the Mother of the Centaur Chiron, 
into a Linden tree, becauſe the Name of that 
Woman was the ſame in Greek with that of this 
Tree. | 
Gs That of Metra, the Daughter of Eri- 
Eriſichthon. Aichihbon, deſerves a little more Attention: 
| "Tis Acheloas who relates it to Theſeus (I). 
Eriichthon having cut a Tree conſecrated to Ceres, that 
Goddels revenged herſelf upon him by making him ſo 
famiſhed, that he eat up himſelf at laſt. In vain had 
his Daughter Metra, to whom Neptune, who loved her, 
communicated the Power of transforming herſelf into 
ſeveral Shapes, fold herſelf to ſeveral Maſters to pro- 
cure her Father Suſtenance; all was to no Purpoſe, 


Menephron. 


he died in a miſerable Manner, as has been ſaid. Ovid 


deſcribes the canine Hunger of Eriſichthon, with all 


the Ornaments of Poetry; but, after all, it is thought 
| that 


(1) Met. bs 8, 
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that the various Transformations of that Maid, conceal 
her Debaucheries. | e 

Our Poet adds, that ſhe married Autolycus, that fa- 
mous Robber, fo noted for having ſtole the Oxen of 
Eurytus. Callymachus in his Hymn to Ceres, deſcribes 


the Fable of Eriſſcbibon at length, and gives him for 


his Father Triopas the Son of Neptune and Canuce the 
Daughter of Eolus. Julius Scaliger (1) endeavours to 
reconcile Ovid's Narration with that of the Greek Poet, 
by means of the Relations of Eriſicbthon, whom An- 
tiquity reckons an Atheiſt, and eſpecially by means of 
his Son-1n-law Autolycus, the Grandfather of Ulyſſes : 
We find that he lived forty or fifty Years before the 
taking of Troy. 

That of Æſacus deſerves alſo ſome Efacus transformed 
Attention: I ſhall take the Account e © Didapper. 
of it from Apollodorus (2), and Oui (3), who are 


agreed in the firſt Place that he was the Son of Priam, 


and that he was transformed into a Didapper, but th 

differ as to the other Circumſtances of this Hiſtory. 
The latter of theſe Authors, as we have ſeen elfe- 
where, ſays the Mother of Æſacus was nained Aixolboe, 
and that ſhe was the Daughter of the River Cebrenus, 
or as it is in ſome Authors, of the Granicus. He adds, 
that ÆAſacus purſuing Heſperis, with whom he was in 
Love, that Nymph had been ftung by a Serpent ; and 
that young Prince not being able to ſupport the Death 
of one he loved ſo dearly, had thrown himſelf into 
the Sea, and been transformed into a Didapper. Apol- 
lodorus ſays Afacus was the Son of Priam and Ariſba 


the Daughter of Merope, his firſt Wife; that his Fa- 


ther made him marry Sterope, who having died very 
young, he was ſo afflicted therewith that he flung him- 


ſelf into the Sea, T' nat Author adds, that Priam 


having divorced Ariſba to marry Hecuba the Daughter 
of Ciſſeus, Zfecus finding his Mother-in-law with Child 
of her ſecond Son, had ' foretold his Father that that 


.Child would one Day prove the Author of a bloody 


War, which would bring about the Ruin of Troy, and 


| | that 
(1) Poet. I. 5. c. 8. (z) Lib. 3. (3) Met. I. 11. 
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that from this Prediction the Child was expoſed on 


Mount Ida. Tzetzes adds, that Eſacus had told his 


Father that he muſt put to Death the Mother and the 


Child who was to be born that Day; and that Prian: 


being informed that Cilla the Wife of Timoetes was 
that Day delivered of a Son, he put her to Death with 


her Child; preſuming thereby to be able to elude the 


Prediction. Servius, upon the Authority of Eupbo- 
rion, relates the Story in the ſame Manner; but an 
ancient Poet, cited by Cicero in his firſt Book of Divi- 
nation, ſays it was the Oracle of Zelia, a little Town 


at the Foot of Mount Ida, that had delivered this Re- 
ſponſe, as the Interpretation of Hecuba's Dream. Pau- 


ſanias in his Phocics, alledges it was the Sibyl Hero- 


Pbyl⸗ who interpreted this Dream, and ſeveral other 
Authors give the Honour thereof to Caſſandra. Be 
that as it will, Apollodorus informs us further, that Æſa- 
cus had learned the Art of Prediction from his Grand- 


father Meropus. Probably he left the Principles thereof 


in his Family, ſince we fee that Caſſandra and Helenus 
practiſed it afterwards, The Transformation of #/a- 
cus into a Didapper, is one of thoſe Epiſodes that was 
invented to conſole the Parents; a Key which ought 
often to ſerve as a Principle, for explaining moſt of 
theſe ſorts of Events. 


print, a6 Phillis was the Daughter of Lycurgus, 


Demophoon. King of the Daulians, a People of Thrace. 

Demophoon King of Athens, the Son and 
Succeſſor of Theſeus, having taken Daulis in his Way, 
captivated her Afﬀections ; but having learned that 
Mneſtheus had died in his Return from the Trojan 
War, he was obliged to ſet out for Athens in order to 
talce Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, which that Prince 
had uſurped from Theſeus. He promiſed to Phillis to 


return ſo ſoon as his Affairs were ended, and ſignified 


the Time to. her pretty near. The Day that ſhe ex- 
peed him being arrived, ſhe run nine Times to the 


Shore where he was to have landed, and hearing no 


Account of him, ſhe hanged herſelf in Deſpair, or 
according to others, threw herſelf into the Sea, The 


Place 
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on Place Where ſhe, ended her Days was called The nine 
is Ways, Novem Vie, in Memory of that Race nine 
he times repeated; this was alſo the firſt Name of Am- 
mM phipolis, built in the fame Place, which Antipater 
my in an Epigram of the Anthology calls Phillis*'s Tomb. 
th We have in Ovid a fine Epiſtle from this Princeſs to 
he Demophoon, where ſhe expreſſes to him all her Love, ih 
2 and her ardent D-fire to ſee him again, in which it if 
an appears that Demo hoon had promiſed to return at the bi 
* End of four Months. This is the true Hiſtory of 0 
vn Phillis; but to give an Air of the Marvellous to this IR 
mm Adventure, it was given out that the Gods had tranſ- oY 
_— formed her into an Almond. tree, becauſe in Fact that * 
"Ns Tree is called in Greek Philla. Hyginus (1) ſays no- hs 
me thing of this Metamorphoſis : He only ſays there grew 1 
"3 Trees upon that Virgin's Tomb, whoſe Leaves at a 1 
** certain Seaſon of the Year appear moiſt, as if they 9 
d were ſhedding Tears for her. In thoſe ancient Times, Ml 
of 2 ſmall Reſemblance was a ſufficient Foundation for * 
us tacking a Metamorphoſis to the End of a true Hiſtory. vid 
Gs But if I be aſked the Reaſon why, at the Return of Ugh 
as Demophoon, the Amond tree flouriſned? I anſwer this 4 * 
ht Circumſtance is only the Play of ſome Poet's Imagina- 7 
of tion; or it implies, ſome Stroke of Phyſiology of no by 
great Importance. We are told that as the Almond- by 
WS, tree flouriſhes while the Zephyr blows, which Wind wa 
1380 blos in Thrace towards Athens, it was ſaid that this "Ui 
nd was Phillis's Lover come to viſit her, and that ſhe ex- 11 
me preſſed her Joy at his Return by expanding her Bloſ- by 
| toms. is 0 
an Eg eſta, the Daughter of Hippotas Criniſus transformed 5. 
5 a noble Trojan, was ſent to Sicily by e & Bear. 1 
WE her Father, to prevent her being expoſed to the Mon- bl 
15 {ter which Neptune had raiſed up to puniſh Laomedor : 4 
ed The River Criniſus fell in love with her, and trans- 1 
w_— formed himſelf into a Bear to ſeduce her, as we learn 1 
he from Virgil (a). This Fable includes a Piece of Hiſ- . 
No Vol. IV. Bd | tory $9 
or (1) Fab. 59. 
ne (a) Troia Criniſo conceptum flumine mater. 
ve = Duempenuit « - =: = occurrit Aceſtes. 


Horridus in jaculis & pelle Libyſtidis ur/e. 
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tory veiled, as all the reſt, under poetical Fictions; and 
we have only to diveſt it of them, or rather to explain 
two Circumſtances therein: That of the River Criniſus, 
which is to be underſtood of the King, who was after- 
wards confounded with the River of the ſame Name; 
and that ok his Transformation, which may be explain- 
ed by ſaying that Ciniſus hid himſelf in Rocks and 
Caves to lie in wait for Egeſta, or rather that he went 
on board a Ship named zhe Bear, to purſue her. 
Whatever be in this Fable, Egeſta became the Mo- 
ther of the famous Aceſtes King'ot Sicily, fo noted in the 
Eneid for giving a magnificent Entertainment to Eneas 
and his Companions, as his Allies. After this manner 
is the Story related by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, ſtrip'd 
of its poetical Dreſs. Laomedon, diſobliged at a noble 
Trcjan, put him to Death, as alſo all his Sons, and 
fold his Daughters to ſome Merchants, on Condition 
that they would tranſport them into foreign Countries, 
In the mean Time, a young Man of Quality being in 
the Ship that carried them, fell in love with one of 
thoſe Virgins, and having bought her, conveyed her 
into the Iſland of S7c:ly, where he married her, Some 
Time after ſhe bore Aceſtes, who upon the Death of 
Laomedon, obtained Priam*s Permiſſion to return to 
Troy, where he was during the War : But ſeeing his 
Country ruined by the Greeks, he returned to Szcily in 
one of the Ships that Achilles left near ſome Rocks 
which they had touched upon. Eneas arriving there 
ſome time after, aſſiſted him in building two Cities, and 
there left the moſt uſcleſs of his Crew. 

Such are the Fables of Ovid, that remained for me to 
explain; and if I omit ſome of them, *tis that I may 
not tire the Patience of my Readers, by enlarging upon 
Subjects that deſerve no Regard, and have no Connec- 


tion with the Hiſtory of the World, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. x. 
Fables collected by Conon and Antoninus Liberalis. 


FAONON lived in the Time of Archelaus Philo- 
pater, the laſt King of Cappadocia, to whom he 
dedicated a ſmall Work, containing Fifty Narra- 
tions or Pieces of Hiſtory, taken from ancient Au- 
thors; and Archelaus having obtained that Kingdom 
from Marc Antony, about Forty Years before the Chri- 
ſtian Era, we ſee thereby at what Time Conon lived, 
who from hence appears different from the Aſtrono- 
mer of the ſame Name, who flouriſhed under P:olomy 
PhiladeIphus. As Photius had copied him, it is 0 him 
his Work is preſerved. = Ie 

Conon had often followed Traditions different from 
thoſe of other Mythologiſts, without informing us 
whence he took them. I believe I have quoted, upon 
Occaſions that offered, ſuch of that Author's Narrati- 
ons, as had Connection with the Fables I have 
explained in the Courſe of this Work: As to thoſe 
whereof I have made no Mention, they are moſtly 


little Stories, in which there is nothing now intereſt- 


ing. | 
Antoninus Liberalis, whom Authors take to be the 
ſame mentioned by Suetonius, who reckons him in the 
Number of the moſt illuſtrious Grammarians, and of 
whom Euſebius alſo makes mention in his Chronicle, 
compoſed a Work upon the Metamorphoſes; but he 
takes Care to inform us that he had taken them, either 
from Nicander*s Book intitled *ErTepozzwvov, The Tranſ- 
formations of Figures, or from Boeus's Ornithology, or 


from ſome other Ancients; whoſe Works are loſt, I 


have alſo quoted moſt of them occaſionally ; and hall 
only give the Reader Notice, that molt of the reſt 
contain only Facts that ſtand by themſelves, and that 
almoſt all the Metamorphoſes mentioned by this Au- 


thor, of Perſons transformed either into Beaits or Birds, 


or into whatever Form it is, anſwer almoſt always 
Dd 2 to 
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to their Names: Thus the Rules I have laid down 


in the firſt Volume, are ſufficient for underſtand ing 


_ explaining them. 


< H A > - 
Fables taken from Hyginus. 
Icarius and egin with that of Icarius, the Son of 
Erigone. Oebalus, who (1) having given Wine to 


ſome Shepherds of Attica, they intoxicated themſelves, 
and believing he had made them drink Poiſon, flew 
him and caſt him into a Well. A Bitch diſcovered 
him to his Daughter Erigone, who hanged herſelf for 


Grief. Upon this, the Peſtilence laying waſte Athens, 


the Oracle being conſulted, let them know that Bacchus 
was avenging the Death of Tcarius, who had taught 
them to plant the Vine. The Murderers were ſought 
out, and put to Death. A Feſtival was even inſtituted 
in honour of Irarius and Erigone, at which Wine and 
| Grapes were offered to them in Sacrifice, in acknow- 

ledgement of the Bleſſing they had received from 
them, in being taught by them to cultivate the Vine. 
This was not all, they fabled afterwards that the Gods 
had placed them in the Heavens, where Icarius form- 
ed the Conſtellation of Bootes, Erigone the Sign of the 
Virgin, Mera, Icarius's Bitch, that of the Dog-Star or 
Canicula. 

There is nothing extraordinary in all this but the 
Apotheoſis, the reſt needs no Explication. Apollodorus 
(2) tells us, that Icarius had by his Wife Periba five 
Sons, Treas, Damaſippus. Imenſimus, Aletes and Perilaus, 
and another Daughter Penelope, who was married to 


Ulyſſes (a). 
es The Hiſtory of T beonea, related by Hygi- 
nus (3), turniſhes a very moving Adventure. 
This Princeſs was the Daughter of Theftor, and Siſter 


to 


(1) dad. 130. (2+ £3. 
(a) See what has been ſaid of this Marriage in the Hiſtory of 


E hed 
{3) Fab. go. 


I. 
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to Leucippe : Pyrates finding her upon the Sea-ſhore 
as ſhe was walking, carried her off, and ſold her to 
 ſcarus King of Caria. Her Father, who loved her paſ- 


ſionately, fitted out a Ship in haſte to purſue the Ra- 
viſhers ; but having ſuffered Shipwreck upon the Coaſts 
of Caria, he was taken and brought to the Court of 
the King, who ordered him to be laid in Prifon. Leu- 
cippe not hearing of her Father, went and conſulted 


the Oracle to know what ſhe ſhould do to find him, 


and the Anſwer given her was, that ſhe was to cut her 
Hair, and go in queſt of him under the Habit of a 
Prieſt of Apollo, until ſhe had found him our. This 
young Virgin ſet our forthwith, and arrived in Caria 
in the EP the Oracle had ordered her to take. 
Theonea, ſtruck with the Beauty of the young Prieſt, fell 


in love with him; and he refuſing to gratify her Paſ- 


ſion, ſhe clap'd him in Chains, and ordered Theftor to 
put him ſecretly to death. He having entered the 
Priſon with the Sword which Theonea had given him, 
told the pretended Prieſt, whoſe ſad Fate probably 
affected him, that he was ſtill more unhappy than he, 
ſince having loſt his two Daughters, Leucippe and 
Theonea, he was alſo put upon this cruel Action; he 
added that he choſe rather to die than perpetrate it, and 


thereupon was going to have ſtabb'd himſelf to the 


Heart, Leucippe, knowing her Father, ſnatched the 
Poniard from him, run to the Apartment of Theonea 
to put her to death, and called her Father Theſtor to 
her Aſſiſtance; at this Name Theonea cried out that 
ſhe was his Daughter. Icarius hearing of ſo extraordi- 
nary an Event, loaded all the three with Preſents and 
Careſſes, and ſent them home to their own Country. 
This in ſhort is the ſame Theftor, who was the Father 
of Calchas ſo noted at the Siege of Troy, as Hyginus re- 
marks, ſo that we ſee the Time when this Incident 


happened. 


Alope the Daughter of Cercyon, who Alope traa formed 


claimed Vulcan for his Father (I), was 7 © Fountain. 


ſo beautiful, that ſhe kindled love in the God of the. 
T D d 3 _ 
(1) Hygin. Fab. 287. 
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Sca, who had a Son by her whom ſhe ſecretly expoſed, 

to prevent her Father's coming to the Knowledge of 
her Frailty, When ſhe expoſed him, ſhe covered him 
with a Part of her Robe, which ſhe had torn for that 
End. A Mare ſtrayed from the Herd was giving her 
ſuck, when a Shepherd, who was ſeeking for her, ſee- 
ing this Prodigy, took up the Child, and carried him ta 
his Hut. His Companion, charmed with the goodly 
Mein of the Child, demanded him from him, and got 
him quite naked; he to whom he was given, demand- 


ed alſo the Robe, which was refuſed him; whereupon 


the two Shepherds quarreling with one another, they 


tabled their Complaint before Cercyon, who knew his 


Daughter's Robe, ordered the Mother to be put to 
Death, and the Child to be expoſed once more ; and 
as another Mare took care to nurſe him, the Shepherds 
who diſcovered him, preſuming that ne was under the 
Protection of the Gods, brought him up, and gave 
him the Name of Hippothous. Theſeus, as has been 
ſaid in his Hiſtory, having ſlain the cruel Cercyon, 
gave that Tyrant's Dominions to Hippotbous, who 
was deſcended with him from Neptune. 
The Transformation of Ag into 
into a Stag. a Stag by the Sun (1), provoked at 
her for having ſaid of a Stag that 
was fi ying before her, that tho*. he went as ſwift at that 
 Luminary, ſhe would overtake him, conceals the Ad- 
venture of a Virgin, otherwiſe unknown, who was 
very fond of hunting, and periſhed in the Woods. Bo- 


chart (2) derives the Name of Arge from the Hebrew 


Word Arga, which ſignifies the Cry of Stags ; and if 
ſo, we may well ſay ſhe had no fine Voice. 

To theſe Fables, which I ought to explain, as I 10 
done others in the Courſe of this Work, the ſame Au- 


thor has ſubjoined another Mythological Work, to 


Which he gives the Name of Cælum Poelico-Aſtrono- 
- micum, wherein he ſhews, that almoſt all the Signs and 
tions bear the Name of ſome Heroe ; their 
8 according to the ancient Theology of Pagani ſu, 
having 
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having taken Poſſeſſion of them after their Deification: 


Thus it is that Cepheus, Caſſiopeia, Andromeda and Per- 
ſeus, form the Conſtellations that bear their Names; 


Caliſto that of the Greater Bear; her Son Arcas the 
Artophylax ; Caſtor and Pollux, the Sign of the Twins; 


Chiron, that of the Centaur; Medea, the Cup; Amal- 


thea, the Goat ; Cygnus, the Swans Pegaſus, the Horſe 
the Dragon of the Heſperides, the Serpent; the Bull 
and Eagle, whoſe Figures Jupiter aſſumed to carry off 
Europa and Ganymede, the two Signs that bear their 
Names; Ariadne's Crown, that which is in the Hea- 


vens; the Lyre, that of Mercury or Orpheus , Erich- 
_ thonius the Charioteer, called Heniochus or Auriga; Her- 


cules, who ſlew near the River Sangar in Lydia, a fright- 
ful Serpent, or, according to others, Lyncus who was 
going to put Triptolemus to death, the Sign of Serpen- 
tarius; the Arrow is that which the ſame Hercules made 
uſe of to ſlay the Eagle, that preyed upon Prometheus's 


Liver; the Ram which ſaved Phryxus, the Sign Aries; 


the Crab, that which Juno raiſed up to bite Hercules, 


while he was employed in killing the Hydra of Lerna; 
the Lion, that of Nemea; Aſtrea, or, according to 


others, Erigone, that af the Virgin; the Scorpion, that 
which Diana produced from the Earth, to be avenged 


oſ Orion for his Inſolence; the Centaur, or according 


to many Authors, Creton, Foſter- father to the Muſes, 
Sagittarius; Pan, or AÆgipan, Capricornus ; Aquarius, 
Gammede; Venus and her Son the Fiſhes, becauſe it 
was under the Figure of Fiſhes, that they ſaved them- 
ſelves in Syria from the Purſuit of Typhon ; the Mon- 
ſter which Neptune raiſed up to devour Andromeda, the 
ſhale; the Nile, or the Ocean (for both theſe Names 


were given to that River) the Eridanys, or Canopus 


Orion the Conſtellation that bears. his Name; as the 
celeſtial Hare is that which was purſued by that famous 
Hunter's Dog, as he ſeems ſtill to do on our Globes. 


There are other Authors however who give us an- 


other Hiſtory on this Occaſion, Hares ſay they had 
never been ſeen in the Iſland of Lera, or rather of He- 
70, When a young Man who was paſſionately deſirous 
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that chere ſhould be ſome there for the Pleaſure of 
hunting them, brought one thither, and took ſo great 
Care of its young, that in a little time the whole Iſland 
was ſtocked with them, and they multiplied there after- 
wards to ſuch a Degree, that they conſumed all, and 
occafioned a Famine there; inſomuch that it was found 
neceſſary to exterminate them. The Gods, they add, 
placed one of them in the Heavens, to teach Men that 
the things they moſt ardently deſire are often the moſt 
pernicious to us. The Dog which Jupiter gave to 
Europa to guard her, and whereof Minos made a Pre- 
ſent to Procris, and ſhe to Cephalus her Hutband, 
forms the Sign which bears that Name, tho? 'tis al- 
ledged that this too is that of Erigone. Procyon (1), 
the Conſtellation ſo called, becauſe it riſes before the 
great Dog, repreſents that of the celebrated Orion; 3 
Argo is formed of the Ship of the Argonauts; the Cen- 
taur repreſents the famous Chiron; the Altar, the Work 
of the Cyclops, that upon which the Gods ſacrificed be- 
fore they gave Battle to the Titans; the Hydra, above 
which is the Raven, with an antique Horn, is either 
that Bird itſelf, or Coronis the Mother of e en 
transformed into a Crow; the Fiſh, that which 
cured Water to Iris, or according to other Athens. | 
to Derceto, while ſhe was oppreſſed with extreme Thirſt, 
alſo appears in the Heavens fetching Water from 
Aquarias, The Mythologiſts, to mention it by the 
by, conſider this Fiſh as the Father of two others, 


F< which form in the Zodiac the Sign which bears their 


Name; the Dolphin again that which ſaved Arion. 
WMWe ſay nothing here of the five Planets which bear 
the Name of fo many Divinities; nor of the Hyades, 
whereof we have ſpoke in the Hiſtory of Atlas; nor 
of the milky Way, the Fable whereof has been given 
in the Hiſtory of Hercules; nor in fine, of ſome other 
Signs or Conſtellations, that J might not repeat what 
has been laid of them already. 

BOOK 
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BOOK VIII. 
Of the Game. of the Greeks, 


Y thats Games, as has been already ſaid, I un- 
derſtand that Sort of Shows 3 Religion had 
conſecrated, and which were exhibited in Greece, 


and afterwards at Rome, either in a Circus, or in the 


Stadium, or in the Amphitheaters, or in other Places 
deſtined to that Uſe. I ſay, which Religion had con- 
ſecrated, for beſides that there was none of them but 
was dedicated either to ſome God in particular, or to 
ſeveral, the Solemnization of them never commenced, 
as we learn from Tertullian, till after having offered Sa- 
crifices, and performed other religious Ceremonies (a); 
and afterwards when the Romans adopted thoſe Games, 
the Senate made an Act bearing that they ſhould al- 
ways be dedicated to ſome Divinity. If we would trace 
the Origine of thoſe Games, the ſame Tertullian tells 
us that the Lydians were the firſt Inventors of them, 
and that Tyrrhenus, obliged to reſignto his Brother the 
Part which he claimed in the Dominions their Father, 
had left them, having planted a Colony in that Part 
of Ttaly, which from that Time was called Tyrrhenta, 
introduced thither the Uſe of thofe Sorts of Shows. 

Herodotus (1), and after him Dionyfus of Halicarnaſſus, 
had ſaid (2) the fame thing long before, and the form- 
er of theſe Authors informs us it was during a Famine 


which raged in Lydia in the Time of Atys the Son of 


Manes, that the Lydians, to redreſs their Grievances, 
finding the Ground when cultivated, did not anſwer. 


the Expectation of the Labourer, invented for their 


Amuſement ſeveral Sorts of Games; but, to ſay the 


Truth, 
(a) In ludis guanta facra, quanta Sacri Acia precedunt, interce- 
dunt, ſuccedunt. De Spect. 


; (1) L. 11. (2) L 2. 
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Truth, thoſe which Herodotus ſpeaks of were rather 
Games of Recreation than Shows of Religion. 

1 know not whether it was from the Lydians that the 
Greeks formed the Idea of them; but ' tis certain that 
their Uſe was known in Greece in the heroic Ape. Thefe 
Games of the Greeks, for *tis theirs and ſome of thoſe 
of the Romans that I intend to ſpeak of in this Book, 
were inſtituted on different Occaſions, and Religion or 
pious Duties were always the Motives of their Inſti- 
tution. 

They may be conſidered, either as deſtined to be ce- 
tbrated at ſet Times, ſuch as the Olympic, the Pythic, 
the Nemean, and the 1thmian Games; or as ſimple 
Vows immediately executed; or as Duties paid to the 
Hluftrious Dead, ſuch as thoſe which Acaſtus appointed 
to be celebrated at the Death of his Father Pelias, the 
Greeks in Honour of Achilles, and Afneas at the Anni- 
verfary of the Death of Anchiſes his Father; or as pub- 
lic or private. The former were celebrated in Honour 
of the Gods to whom they were conſecrated 3 the o- "og 
thers were ordered at Rome by the Magiſtrates, eſpeci- 
ally while they were Ediles or Pretors. According to 
Faftantins, the Games were Feſtivals dedicated to the 
Gads, either to celebrate their Birth, or the Dedicati- 
on of their Temples (a); and their Celebration con- 
ſiſted in different Sorts of Exerciſes or Combats, as ſhall 
be faid afterwards. 

Auſonius had obſerved that 2mong the four principal 
Games of Greece, namely the Olympic, the Pythic, the 
Nemean, and the I[thmian, two were conſecrated toGods, 
and two to Heroes ; but hisRemark is not accurate; for 
?tis certain that the firſt were dedicated to Jupiter, the 
fecond to Apollo, the fourth to Neptune, and the third 
alone to Archemorus the Son of Lycurgus. *Tis alſo 
certain that the Equeſtrian or Curule Games were dedi- 
cated to the Sun and to Neptune, the Aponalia and the 


Gymnica to Mars and Diana; the Scenic, the Poetic 
Games, 


(a] Ludorum celebrationes Deoram feta erant, qui quidem ob nata- 


Es earum, wil Templarum novernm 4:dicationes 2 conſtituti. 
| Divin, [nſtit, lib. 6. c. a. 


W 


. 
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Games, and thoſe of Singing and Muſic to Bacchus, A. 
pollo, Minerva, and Venus, ſo the reſt. | 

As moſt of thoſe Games, at leaſt in Greece, had 
been inſtituted by Heroes, upon important Occaſions, 
they made no Scruple to enter the Liſts themſelves, 
and it was fabled that Saturn, Jupiter, and the other 
Gods, had formerly diſputed the Victory. In after 
Ages, when all Comers were permitted to enter the 
Liſts, theſe Sorts of Exerciſes were divided : The 
Grandees and Kings themſelves appeared there either in 
the Horſe or Chariot Races; while the leſs noble Trials 
of Skill, ſuch as Wreſtling, Fencing and others, were 


reſerved for the Populace, and for the Gladiators, who 


held the laſt Rank of all, and at the ſame Time the 

moſt deſpicable. | 
Nothing, in ſhort, was more celebrated in Greece, 
than theie Games, eſpecially thoſe of Olympia : It was 
upon them that the whole Chronology of Greece reſted, 
and its principal Events were dated from the Time of 
their Celebration. The Greeks made thoſe Games oft- 
en the Subjects of their whole Converſation and their 
ſole Employment; and as they were celebrated in dif- 
ferent Times and Places, they were always careful to be 
prepared for them. Oftentimes too the Time from 
one Olympiad to another, that is, a Revolution of four 
Years, was not ſufficient for that Effect. Thoſe who 
were diſpoſed to combat therein, choſe the beſt Horſes, 
and took particular Care of the Beauty and Lightneſs 
of their Chariots: In a Word, theſe Games engaged 
the chief Attention and were the moſt ordinary Em- 
ployment of People, diſtinguiſhed either by their Birth, 
or by their Actions; eſpecially among the Youth. 
Multitudes flock'd to them not only from all Quarters 
of Greece, but alſo from the neighbouring Countries, 
and nothing was ſo magnificent as thoſe Sorts of Af- 

ſemblies. . 
What made the Greeks ſo ardent on this Head was 
the Honour that accrued to the Conquerors, and the 
Fame which they got thro? all Greece, and even in o- 
ther Countries, by Victories gained in thoſe Games; 
5 _—_ 
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412 MyTnroLocy and FABLEs Book VIII. 
they were diſtinguiſhed on all Occaſions, and had every 
where the maſt honourable Places. The greateſt Poets 
thought it their Honour to celebrate thoſe Victories, 
and it is to their Triumphs we owe the Odes of Pindar. 
It was not, doubtleſs, from a Motive of Avarice that 
thoſe Competitors ſtrove to carry the Victory from one 
another: A mere Wreath of Laurel, Olive, Poplar, 
or of ſome Plant, and Statues raiſed in Honour of the 
Conquerors, were all the Rewards allotted to them. 
Tis true other Marks of Diſtinction were annexed to 
the Victory afterwards; thoſe who won it having 
commonly the chief Places in the public Aſſemblies, 
and often a Breach was made in the Walls, to receive 
as in Triumph thoſe who conquer'd at Olympia; but 
ſtill it is certain that at firſt Glory was the ſole Motive 
that animated thoſe who entered the Liſts in thoſe 
Games. I fay, Avarice was not the uſual Motive of the 
Combatants, tho? it may have been ſo in the Funeral 
Games, where the Prize was either Slaves, or Move- 
ables, or even Money; but theſe Games were com- 
monly celebrated but once. 


4 CHAT L 
The Motives for the Inſtitution of thoſe Games, and 
their different Kinds. | 


F Said Religion often gave Riſe to the Inſtitution of 
| thoſe Games; but I ought to add that Policy had 
likewiſe a good Share therein; and that Policy had two 
principal Objects; one that thereby the Greeks acquired 
from their Youth a martial Genius, and qualified them- 
ſelves for Battles and other military Expeditions; the 
other, that they became thereby more nimble, more 
alert and robuſt; theſe Exerciſes being very proper, 
according to the moſt {kilful Phyſicians, to promote 

bodily Strength and a vigorous State of Health. Fur- 
ther, we may eaſily conceive, that ſuch a Subject has 
| eſcaped neither the Ancients nor Moderns ; both have 
Written upon it; even the Fathers of the Church, Ter- 
tullian, 


Chap. 1. explained by HisToRY, 473 


tullian, Clement of Alexandria, S. Cyprian, S. Auguſtine, 
have made Mention of it in their Works. But no An- 


cient has enlarged more fully, eſpecially as to the Oꝶym- 


pic Games, than Pauſanias, who has given a very full 
and curious Deſcription of them, 

Theſe Sorts of Exerciſes were commonly divided in- 
to three Claſſes; into Races, Combats, and Shows. 
The firſt, which were denominated Ludi Equeſtres, fi- 
ve Curules, conſiſted in Races that were performed in 
the Circus, dedicated to the Sun, or to Neptune. The 
ſecond were called Agonales or Gymniti, whence the 
Name Gymnaſtic was derived, which was employed to 
ſignify all in general, and which conſiſted of Combats 
and Wreſtling, partly of Men, and partly of wild 
Beaſts trained for that Purpoſe ; and it was in the An- 


' phitheater conſecrated to Mars and Diana, that theſe 


Exerciſes were performed. The third, in ſhort, were 
Scenici, Poetici, Mufici, conſiſting of Tragedies, Co- 


medies and Satyrs that were repreſented upon the We- 


ater, in Honour of Bacchus, Venus, Apollo and Mi- 
nerva. ” 

Under theſe generalClaſſes were included all the Games 
of Greece and Rome; ſuch were the Pythian, the Neme- 
an, the Iſthmic, the Olympic, the Pyrrhic, the Megale- . 
fan, the Actiac, the Apollinarian, the Capitoline Games, 


thoſe of Ceres, the Equeftrian, the Floral, the T/elaftic, 


the Fuvenal, the Hieronic, thoſe of the Youth, thoſe of 
the married Men, the Neronian, the Plebeian, the Ro- 
man, the Secular, the Trojan, and ſeveral others; in 
fine, the Funeral Games, ſuch as thoſe I mentioned a 
little while ago. 

Theſe laſt were commonly celebrated but once, and 
returned not, like the reſt, at ſet Times. I ſay common- 
ly, for ſome of them, tho* Funeral in their Original, as 
the Nemean, inſtituted on Occaſion of the Death of Ar- 
chemorus, and ſome others, became perpetual, and were 
reſumed regularly at certain Times, 

Among thoſe that were renewed, there were ſome 
whoſe Celebration was fixed and ſtated, and were there- 
fore called S/ativi; others that depended upon the Ap- 
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pointment of the Magiſtrate, Indictivi; others, in ſhort; 
that were the Conſequence of a Vow made on im- 
portant Occafions,. Votivi; laſtly, there were of them 
annual, tiriennial, decennial, Secular, &c. 


We are only to remark that all theſe Games were 


not peculiar to Greece, ſince ſeveral of them, as is ob- 
vious, were of Roman Inſtitution, 


WHAT EK 
Of the Founders of thoſe Games. 


1 Le in the 273 Fable names fifteen Founders 

of Games, until Enueas who was the fifteenth ; but 
the Names of the four firſt are not now to be found, 
neither in the Manuſcripts of that Author, nor in the 
printed Copies, while neither Kunius nor his other Com- 
mentators have given themſelves the Trouble to fill up this 


Blank. This Chapter of Hyginus begins therefore with 


the fifth Founder of Games. Danaus, ſays he, the Son 
of Belus, inſtituted Games at Argos in Honour of the 
Marriage of his Daughters; and as Epithalamiums were 
ſung there, for thoſe Games conſiſted of no other Trials 
of Skill but thoſe of Muſic, they got the Name of H- 
menean; Lynceus his Son-in-law, the Son of Egyprus, 
whom our Author makes the ſixth, founded of them 
in the fame City in Honour of Juno Argian (a). The 
Conquerors in thoſe Games, inſtead of a Crown, re- 
ccived a Buckler, becauſe Iynceus having eſcaped the 
general Maſſacre of the other Sons of Egyptus, took 
from the Temple of that Goddeſs the Buckler which 
> Danaus had conſecrated there, to give it to his Son 
Abas, who had it after the Death of his Father-in-law. 
Theſe Games were renewed at ftated Times. The 
feventh Founder, according to the ſame Author, was 
Perſeus, who ſolemnized them at the Funerals of Poh- 
deftes, who had talen Care of his Education; and Per- 
ſeus combating there himſelf, had the Misfortune to 
flay his Grand-father Acriſius, with the Blow of a Coir. 
5 | The 
(a) Theſe Games were called &qantauarywis, from & Word 
compounded of a'g715 eu, Arya, 43. | 
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The eighth was Hercules, who inſtituted the Gymnic 
Games at Olympia in Honour of Pelops, the Son of 
Tantalus; and this Heroe won the Prize there of the 


Pancratia, that is, according to Ariſtotle, of the hox- - 


ing and wreſtling Matches, or to ſpeak more accurate- 
ly, of the ſingle Wreſtling, and the compound Wreſt- 
ling. The ſeven Chieftains who led the Army to 
Thebes, inſtituted the Nemean Games in Honour of A. 
chemorus, the Son of Lycurgus and Eurydice, as has been 
ſaid in ſpeaking of the Theban War, and they are reck- 
oned by Hyginus the ninth Founders z Eratocles, or 
rather Theſeus, is the tenth, who inſtituted Games in 
the Ithmus of Corinth, in Honour of Melicerta the Son 
of Athamas and Ino, which got the Name of Ithmic + 
theſe two laſt were renewed alſo at ftated Times. 
The Argonauts, whom the ſame Author reckons the 
Eleventh, celebrated Funeral Games in Honour of Cy- 
zicus, whom Taſon had ſlain by Accident: Jumping, 
Wreſtling, and throwing the Javelin, were the Three 
Combats there exhibited. Acaſtus the Son of Pelias, 
after the Return of the Argonauts, appointed the Cele- 
bration of Funerals in Honour of his Father, where 
moſt of thoſe Heroes diſputed the Prize. Zethus the 
Son of Aquilo, was Conqueror there, as alſo Calais his 
Brother, in the Diaulus or double Courſe (a). Caſtor 


in that of the Stadzum, and Pollux his Brother in the 


Gauntlet Fight; Telamon in that of the Coit ; Pelins in 
the Wreſtling Match; Hercules in all the Combats; 
Meleager in that of the Javelin; Cygnus the Son of 
Mars ſlew therein Diodotus in a deſperate Fight; Bel- 
lerophon was victorious in the Horſe-Race; Jolaus the 
Son of Iphiclus, in the Chariot-Race, where he out- 


ſtripped Glaucus the Son of Siſyphus, whoſe Horſes turn- 


ed head- ſtrong. Eurithus the Son of Mercury gained 
the Victory in ſhooting the Bow; Cephalas in Slinging; 
Olympus, the Diſciple of Marſyas, in blowing the Trum- 
pet; Orpheus the Son of Oeagrus, gained the Prize of 


the Harp; Linus, the Son of Apollo, that of Singing; 


Eumolpus 


(a) This is what was called Do/ichadromss. See the Treatiſe of 
Mercurialis, I. 2. p. 159. 8 
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Eumolpus that of the Voice, in Concert with the Trum- 


Pet. | 3 | 

Theſe Games, as we may eaſily ſee, were very ſo- 
lemn, and almoſt all forts of Trials of Skill were ex- 
hibited therein, which were frequently but in Part in 
moſt of the other Games. 

Priam is the Thirteenth, who after having expoſed 
his Son Paris, appointed Games to be celebrated ſeve- 
ral Years after, near a Cenotaph which he had raiſed 
in Honour of him, wherein contended Neleus the Son 
of Nereus, Helenus, Deiphobus, and Polyteſus, all three 


Sons of Priam; Telephus the Son of Hercules, Cygnus, 


Sarpedon, and Paris himſelf, who having vanquiſhed 
his Brothers, was acknowledged by his Father. 

Achilles is the Fourteenth in this Liſt, who celebrat- 
ed Funeral Games in Honour of Patroclus, which are 
ſo elegantly deſcribed in the Twenty fourth Book of 
the Niad. In fine, Eneas is the laſt, who celebrated 
Games at the Court of Aceſtes his Hoſt, in Honour of 
Anchiſes his Father, dead a Year before, for which I 
refer to the Fifth Book of the Eneid. 5 

As this Author makes no mention of the Pythiau 
Games, celebrated in Honour of Apollo, nor of ſome 
others of much the ſame Antiquity, I make no doubt 
but that their Inſtitutors were thoſe whom he had men- 
tioned in the Place of that Chapter which is loſt. 

All theſe Games had each their Combats and parti- 
cular Ceremonies; and it was theſe Combats and Ex- 
erciſes that made up the Gymnaſtic of the Ancients; 
but as I am not to treat of this Subject throughly, it 
having no Connection with Mythology, I refer the 
Carious to the Treatiſe of Ferom Mercurialis, to that 
of Peter Faurus, and to the learned Diſſertations of 
M. Bureite, diſperſed thro? almoſt all the Volumes of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles-Letzres. 

However, to inſtruct ſuch as have no Acceſs to thoſe 


Authors, I ſhal! give here a general Notion of this 


Gymnaſtic, 
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HAF. HE 
] berein vue explain what the Gymnaſtic was. 


| HE Word Gymnaſtic comes from a Greek Word, 

that ſignifies naked, becaule it was in that Atti- 
tude the Atblcies tought, at leaſt from the Time of the 
Accident that befel Orcippus, whole Drawers being un- 
tied, embarraſſed him, and hindered him from gain- 
ing the Victory; which happened in the Thirty ſecond 
Olympiad. There were in the Games of Greece diffe- 
rent Kinds of Exerciſes, all proper for exerting Strength, 


ried to Exceſs, very ſerviceable to Health. Offman, in 
his Dictionary (1), makes the Number of theſe Exer- 
ciſes amount to Fifty five; but the moſt common were 
the Race, Leaping, the Diſc or Coit, the Wreſtling 
Match or Pancrace, the Javelin and Boxing Matches; 
and theſe Exerciſes compoſe what is called the Pentath- 
lum. In the Scenic Games there was Singing, Muſic, 
and Tragedies, wherein the Muſicians and Poets dif- 
puted the Prize. This Combat is very ancient, ſince 
mention is made of it in the Games celebrated by the 
Argonauts, | 
I, ſaid the Race was one of thoſe Exerciſes, and I 
add it was either on Foot or Horſeback, or in Chariots 
drawn by 'Two or by Four Horſes; which 1s expreſſed 
by the Words Bigæ or Quadrigæ. This Race was ſingle 
or double; in the latter they run over the Stadium or 
Liſts twice, and it was called Diaulus. 
The Coit was a kind of Square, made either of 
Wood, or of Stone, or of Iron; and the Victory was 


were very large and heavy, and ſometimes fatal Acci- 
dents happened from them : It was with a Blow of one 
hoſe of thoſe Coits that Apollo, or ſome of his Prieſts, ſlew 
this the young Hyacinth, and Perſeus his Grandfather Acri- 


us, as has been ſaid. Menagius, in his Origines, de- 


Vor. IV. | E e rives 


| 1) On the Word Gynmnaſti. : 
\ P. | ; 


Agility, and Addreſs; and when they were not car- 
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rives the Name for a Coit, Palet, from the Arabic Pa” ſt 
lat, which hgnifics lapidibus ſternere, to overthrow th 

with Stones: but *tis probable the Word is not ſo far 
fetched, but derives its Original from Palæſtra. Si 
Boxing was a Match fought with the Ceſtus, which A 
Ceſtus was a kind of Gauntlet made of Ox's Hide, In m 
earlier Times, the Leather of thoſe Gauntlets was ſofter, T 
more limber, and therefore called pen'yz. Afterwards ar 
1 they were of a harder Leather. The Combatants co- th 
A vered their Hands with them, and their Arms as far as by 
1 the Elbow, by Means of ſeveral Straps; and with thoſe 7. 
1 Gauntlets they dealt to one another ſuch terrible Blows, ei. 
. that they often beat out one another's Teeth, and W 
ö cruſh'd their Jaws. F 


| ö | The Bebrycians eſpecially excelled in this Gauntlet- m 
iP Fight: Accordingly, Virgil, in the Deſcription of An- 


1 chiſesꝰs Funeral Games, feigns that Entellus, who ſig- af 
i nalized himſelf in this Combat, came from that Coun- Ct 
| try, as has been ſaid of Amycus, in the Hiſtory of the at 
1 | Argonauts. me 
1 | Wreſtling conſiſted in a Combat between two Per- tac 
þ | ſons Hand to Hand, and he who by Force or Addreſs the 
| | overthrew his Antagoniſt, and kept him down, gain- W 
|| ed the Victory. This Exerciſe was one of the moſt pa 
# | common, and was in Ule in the Heroic Age, as ap- bu 
"Wh | pears from the Combat between Hercules and Anteus. in 
fl | The Wreſtlers beſmeared their Bodies with Oil, the W 
1 more eaſily to elude their Adverſaries, and they tried the 
i ſ all the Feats of Activity they were Maſters of to ob- le 
q tain the Victory. When one of the two Champions was ant 
1 thrown down, he ſtrained his utmoſt to get up again, 
1 while his Antagoniſt ſqueezed his Throat, trod upon his 
1 Belly, and treated him with all poſſible Inhumanity. 0 
ji The Wreſtling Match, whether ſimple or compound, ( 
| was called the Pancrace. 
Leaping was performed either over a Ditch, or ſome 


determined Sport of Ground, or in jumping up an E- 
minence : Thus the Ancients diſtinguiſh ſeveral Sorts 
of Leaps, as may be ſeen in Mercurialis ). 'Tis 
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ſufficient to obſerve, that he who leaped beſt and far- 
theſt, gained the Prize. 1 

The Javelin Match conſiſted either in throwing a 
Stone, or a Dart, or ſome other Thing, with the moſt 
Addreſs, and to the greateſt Diſtance. Plato (1) ad- 
mitted two Sorts of Jaculations, if I may uſe this 
Term, the firſt he calls To&:4yv, the other audvriour 3 
and Galen informs us; that Apollo and Eſculapius were 
the Inventors of them. The Latius tranſlated the firſt 
by the Word Sagittatio, and the Second by that of 
Faculatio, In thoſe Exerciſes they equally employed 
either a Bow or a Sling, or another Inſtrument (2), 
which they made ule of for hanging to the Arrow a 
Thong which they held in their Hand, to take the 
more ſteady Aim (a). 

As the nobleſt of all theſe Matches was the Race (#); 
eſpecially when 1t was performed an Horſeback, or in 
Chariots, ſo the moſt deſpicable was that of the Gladi- 
ators, who fenced for Life and Death. Their com- 
mon Weapons were two Swords, wherewith they at- 
tack'd and defended equally with both Hands, and 
then they were called Dimachæri, from an old Latin 


Word, which fignifies a double Sword. Nothing can 
parallel the Rage with which theſe Combatants fought, 


but the Fury which actuated the Greeks and Romans 
in ſeeing them batter one another with Blood and 
Wounds, and often kill one another in the midſt of 
the Amphitheatre: In vain did the Emperors make 
leveral Edicts to ſtop this Fury; they were ill obeyed, 
and hardly was this Combat aboliſhed till after the 


'Ee2 | Eſtabliſn- 


(1) De Leg. I. 8. (2) Which was called Amentum. 
(a) Theſe five Exerciſes were expreſſed by theſe Greet Words. 
Ax ior dxivTior popes ut mAAN 
Saltus, Diſcus, Faculum, Curſus et Lua. 
(5) Horace ſhews ſufficiently in his firſt Ode, what Figh Eſteem 
it was in. 
Saunt ques curriculs pulwerem Olympicum 
Collegiſſe juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum Dominos evebit ad Deos. 
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Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity; nor even then was it 
laid aſide at the ſame Time, and in all Places where it 
had been practiſed. 

For each Celebration of Games, Judges were choſen 
to decide who ſhould have the Victory, and theſe 
Judges were named Hellanodices. They had a Place 
ſet apart for them, where they might view and judge 
beſt of the Advantage which one Combatant had over 
the other, and from their Deciſion there lay no Appeal. 
The Number of theſe Judges, eſpecially at Oùmpia, 
was not always the ſame: Iphitus, the Reſtorer of the 
Games that were celebrated there, would needs be the 


ſole Judge of them, and Ovxilus, as well as his Succeſ- 


ſors, retained the ſame Privilege. In later Times, the 

Number of theſe Judges encreaſed to Twelve, and 

there were ſeveral Changes in this Matter, as may be 
ſeen in Pauſanias (1). 

Lucian fell upon a very ingenious Contrivance (2), 
to expoſe the Fury and Infatuation of moſt of theſe 
Combats, by introducing the Scythian Anachanſis thus 
diſcourſing of them to Solon: What would theſe 
4 young People be at, by putting themſelves into ſuch 
« 2 Rage, by tripping up one another's Heels, and 
2 tumbling together in the Dirt like ſo many Swine, 
« ſtriving to ſtifle and ſtop one another's Breath ? 
* anoint their Bodies, and ſhave one another, 
cc at firſt, in a peaceable enough Manner; but all of 


<« a ſudden ſinking their Heads, they run againſt one 
another like Rams; then the one lifting up \ his Com- 


% panion, lets him fall to the Ground with a violent 
„Shock, and throwing himſelf upon him, hinders 
him from riſing, preſſing his Throat with his El- 
+ bow, and ſqueezing him with his Legs; inſomuch 
« that I am in Terror leſt he ſtifle him, tho? the other 
4 traps him on the Shoulder, praying to be releaſed, as 
** acxKnowledging himſelf vanquiſhed. How abſurd 
js it that they.ſhould firſt anoint themſelves with 


„ Oi}, and then roll in the Dirt! For my Part, I 
cannot 


1 1) In Eliac. c. . (2) Dialogue of the Exerciſes of the 
y. 


0 
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cannot help ſmiling to ſee them mock the Graſp of 
* their Companions, and glide away like Eels from 


the Hand that holds them. See ſome of them do- 


« ing the ſame Thing openly, faving that they roll 
e themſelves in the Sand like Pullets, before they en- 
% gage, that the Hands of their Antagoniſt may get 
the better Hold, and not ſlip with the Oil and 
« Sweat. See others, in like Manner, overſpread 
« with Duſt, belabour one another with Blows of Feet 
and Fiſts, without ſtriving, like the firſt, to over- - 
* throw one another; one ſpits out his Teeth with the 


„Sand, from a Blow he has received in the Jaws, 


„ while that Man clad in Purple, who preſides at theſe 
“ Exerciſes, gives himſelf no Trouble to part them. 
Some make the Duſt fly about them as they jump 
and ſpring in the Air, like thoſe who diſpute the 
% Prize in the Race, Sc. | E 


CHAP. Iv. „ 


Of Places alloted for the Celebration of Games, and 
of the principal Cities that exhibited the Repre- 
ſentations of them. 


HE Exerciſes and Combats that were exhibited 
in theſe Games were different, and required ſome 
more, ſome leſs Ground. There were Places built of 
Purpoſe for the Celebration of them, whoſe Spaciouſ- 
neſs and Conveniency anſwered to 'their Magnificence, 
and to the Ornaments that were laid out upon them; 
and theſe Places, tho? deſtined for the fame Exerciſes, 
had not every where the ſame Extent, nor the ſame 
Form, nor did they bear the fame Name. 8 
In the earlier Ages, when Simplicity reigned, it ap- 
pears that for the Games, at leaſt for thoſe that were 
celebrated but once, they contented themſelves with 


chuſing in the open Fields a commodious Place for the 


Exerciſes that were to be there performed. Thus 

Achilles did, for the Celebration of Patroclus's Funeral 

Games, and Eneas for the Anniverſary of his Father, 
a E e 3 for 
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for which no other Preparations were made, but to | 


| | 2 
meaſure the Space of Ground that was to be taken up, ] 
make it clean, and place Boundaries to it. Adraſtus, 
| 
l 


k 171 

1 
wil} 
i 


and the other Chiefs who inſtituted the Nemean Games, 
made no other Proviſion for them, tho? they deſigned 
to have them repreſented at ſtated Times: But after- 
wards proper Places were prepared, eſpecially in great 0 
Cities, for celebrating them with all poſſible Magnifi- H 
cence, and theſe Places bore different Names. At Pi- 
a, the Place allotted for the Olympic Games was cal- 
led the Stadium, whereof I give a Delcription in the 
following Chapter: At Rome it was the Circus, and at 
Conſtantinople the Hippodromos. As the Races, whether 
on Foot or Horſeback, or in Chariots, required a con- 
ſiderable Space of Ground, theſe Places were ample and 
ſpacious, of greater Length than Breadth, ſuch as 
they ought to have been for the Races there perform'd. 
For the Scenic Games they had public Theatres; 
and for the fencing Matches and the Gladiators, whe- 
ther againſt one another, or againſt wild Beaſts, there 
were Structures raiſed on Purpoſe, that were called A. 
reas, or Coliſces, Sc. And in both the one and the o- 
ther Care was taken to provide a vaſt Number of 
Lodges, and other Places to which they got up by little 
Stairs contrived in the Thickneſs of the Walls. Theft 
Places were allotted for Perſons of different Stations. 
The Concourſe of People that frequented them was 
very great, for the Greels and Romans loved thoſe 
Einds of Shows the laſt eſpecially, thoſe of the Gla- 
dliators, with a Fury not ealy to be expreſſed. 
In thoſe Edifices wherein Animals were combated, 
there were Calls contrived below wherein the Animals 
were ſhut up, and which opened by Means of a ſliding 
Door which drew up when'they were to be let out up- 
on the Amphitheater, where thoſe who were to fight MW +- 
with them ſtood ready to receive them. Great Pains Ci 
were taken to provide the herceſt and at the ſame Time 
the rareſt Animals, and ſometimes they were brought 
from the Extremity of Afric at extraordinary Expence. 
As Sca-fights were ſometimes exhibited in ſome. of thoſe 
TS - Dom - NG. 
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Places, Water was conveyed into them in ſo great 
Plenty, and the Space that contained it was fo large, 
that ſeveral Gallies plied there with Eaſe; and a real 
naval Engagement was repreſented there with all poſſi- 
ble Exactneſs. | 

Antiquaries have taken great Care to give us Draughts 
of moſt of thoſe Edifices : Onuphrius Panvinus eſpecially 
has preſerved to us thoſe of the Circus of Rome, of the 
Hippodrome, and ſeveral others, There areeven ſome of 
them ſtill remaining in that City, and ſome others, which 
Time has not deſtroyed ; ſuch as the Amphitheatres of 
Niſmes, thoſe of Orange, and ſeveral others; but 
nothing gives a higher Idea of the Magnificence of 
thole Monuments, than the Remains of the Coliſee 
that 15 ſtill to be ſeen at Rome, and which has ſome- 
thing in it that ſtrikes with Afſtoniſhment, tho? one of 
the Popes of the paſt Age deſtroyed a great Part of it 
in order to build a ſtately Palace. 

Having given a general Idea of thoſe Games, and 


of the Exerciſes that were therein performed, I ſhall 


be ſomewhat more particular upon the Chief of them; 
thoſe eſpecially that were inſtituted by the Greeks; but 
I preſume it is neceſſary to quote firſt an ancient In- 
ſcription (a), which the Megarians had made, in order 
to perpetuate the Memory of the Victories of an illu- 
ſtrious Wreſtler, becauſe it lets us know the ſeveral 
Places where theſe Games were celebrated. | 

The Olympic Games were celebrated at Piſa, in 


Honour of Jupiter. 


The Pythian at Delphi, in Honour of Apollo. 

The Nemean, at Argos. 

The Ithmian, in the Ithmus of Corinth. 

The Panathenaia, at Athens, in Honour of Minerva. 
The Olympzan, alſo at Athens. | 

The Pan-Hellenian, that is of all Greece, in the ſame 


The Elwfinian, alſo at Athens. 2 2 20 
The Heraclian, in Honour of Hercules, at Thebes. © 
| Ee 4 The 


(2) Spon's Travels thro' Greece, Tom. J. p. 289. and Tom, II. 


pi. 221. where we find much ſuch another in the A runde, Marbles. 
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The Trophonian, at Lebadia. 

The Eleutherian, at Platæa. 

The Junonian, at Argos. 

The Pythian, at Miletus in Joni. 

The ſame, at Magnefia. 

The common Games of Aſia, at Philadelphia. 

The Alian Games for Apollo, at — 

The Pythian, at Sida. 

The ſame, at Perga. 

The ſame, at Theſſalonica. 

The Eſculapian WR in Honour of Kſcabopiar at 
Epidaurus. 

The Caprtoline, at Rome. 

Thoſe which were called Euſebia, at Puxzoli. 

The Games in Honour of the Emperors, at Naples. 

Among theſe ſeveral Games, Greece chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed four ancient ones, which it celebrated with 
high Solemnity; namely the Olympic, the Pythic, the 
Nemean, and the Iſtbmian, according to this Verſe of 
Auſontus : 


Quatuor antiquos celebravit Achaia ludos : 


of them I ſhall give an Account in the four ſubſe- 
quent Chapters. | 


CHAT: v 
Of the Olympic Games. 


1 Begin with the Olympic Games, as the moſt cele- 
brated, and perhaps the moſt ancient of Greece. 
Not that the Time of their Inſtitution is preciſely 
known, there being diverlity of Opinions as to this 
among the Ancients. Dzogorus Siculus will have it 
that they were inſtituted by Hercules of Crete, one of 
thoſe Idæi Dattili, whom I have ſpoke of in the Hil- 
tory of Jupiter, But as this Author lers us know no- 
thing elſe upon this Subject, I ſhall take for my Guide 
Pauſenias, who ſeems to have been at particular Pains 
to get Information in his Travels thro* Greece, of what- 
ever related to this Solemnity. “ As for the Games 
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** of Greece, ſays he, this is what I have learned con- 
e cerning them from ſome Eleans, who appeared to 


« me profoundly {killed in the Study of Antiquity. 
80 According to them, Saturn is the firſt who reigned 


in Heaven, and in the Golden Age he had a Temple 
e at Olympia. Jupiter being born, Rhea his Mother 
committed the Education of him to the Dactyli of 


* Mount Ida, otherwiſe called Cyretes, "Theſe Dactyli 
“ came afterwards from Crete to Elis, for Mount Ida 


« is in Crete, They were five Brothers, namely, 


Hercules, Peoneus, Epimedes, Jaſius and Ida, Her- 
« cules, as being the eldeſt, propoſed to his Brothers 


a Running-Match, whereas the Prize was to be a 


« Crown of Olive; for the Olive was then ſo common, 
« that they took the Leaves of it to ſtrew the Ground, 
and to ſleep upon: Hercules was the firſt who brought 
ce that Tree into Greece, from among the Hyperboreans. 
e Tr was therefore Hercules of Ida had the Honour of 
e inventing theſe Games, and gave them the Name of 
« Olympian; and becauſe they were five Brothers, he 
% would have theſe Games celebrated every fifth Year. 
Some ſay that Jupiter and Saturn fought a wreſtling 
« Match together in O/ympia, and that "the Empire of 
„ the World was the Prize of the Victory: Others al- 
« ledge, that Jupiter having triumphed over the 
* Titans, inſtituted theſe Games himſelf, wherein Apolla, 
among others, ſignalized his Addreſs, and win the 
« Prize of the Race from Mercury, and that of Box- 
* 1ng from Mars.” 

We muſt not imagine that theſe Games, from their 
firſt Inſtitution, were celebrated continuedly: They 
were often interrupted, and even for very conſiderable 
Intervals; then renewed again, and again laid aſide, 
till at laſt they aſſumed a fixed and durable Form; 
their Celebration returning regularly every five Years, 
that is, to ſpeak more accurately, after a Revolution of 
four Years, and in the firſt Month of the fifth Year: 
This is the Reaſon why they reckoned five Years from 
one Olympiad to another, tho? at Bottom there were 
but _ ears compleat, But the Author now cited 

will 
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will inſtruct us in theſe Interruptions and Re-eſtabliſh- 
ments, 

Fifty Years after Deucalion's Deluge, ſays he, Ch- 
te menes the Son of Cardis, and one of the Deſcendants 
„ of dean Hercules, having come from Crete, cele- 


© brated thoſe Games at Ohmpia; then he conſecrated 


« an Altar to the Caretes, and particularly to Hercules, 
« under the Title of Hercules the Protector. Endymion 
4e the Son of Aethlius . baniſhed Clymenus from Elis, 


* ſeized upon the Kingdom, and propoſed it to his 


Sons as the Prize of a running Match: But Pelops, 
* who came about thirty Years after Endymion, ap- 
pointed thoſe Games to be repreſented in honour of 
% Fupiler, with more Pomp and Apparatus than an 


4 of his Predeceſſors. His Sons not being able to 


«© maintain themſelves in Els, and having diſperſed 
© themſelves thro* diverſe Places of the Peloponneſe Us, 
* Amythaon the Son of Cretheus, and Endymion's Cou- 
* ſin-German, (for Aelhlius is ſaid to have been the 
Son of that Eolus who was ſurnamed Jupiter) Amy- 
& thaon, I ſay, exhibited theſe Games to the People. 
. 
te common Charge. Augeus allo appointed the Cele- 
* bration of them, and then Hercules the Son of Au- 
* pbitryo, when he had taken Elis. The firſt whom 
* he crowned was Jolaus, who, that he might win the 
Chariot-Race, borrowed Hercules's own Mares; for 
* in thoſe Times they borrowed without Ceremony, 
“ Horſes that were in Reputation for Swiftneſs.*? 
From Oxylus, who as little neglected theſe Shows, 
the Olympic Games were interrupted until Iphitus, who 


* 


uy 


* 


** 


reſtored them. They had almoſt loſt the Memory of 


the Exerciſes and Trials of Skill, that had been exhi- 
bited there at their Original; however, they were gra- 
dually recovered, and in proportion as any one of 
thoſe Exerciſes came to be recollected, it was added to 


thoſe that were already reſumed. During the Inter- 


ruption we have been ſpeaking of, Greece groaned un- 
der the Oppreſſion of inteſtine Wars, and was at the 
one Time laid waſte by Peſtilence. Ipoitus went eo 

+ Delphos, 
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After him Pelias and Neleus exhibited them at the 
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Delphos, to conſult the Oracle about theſe fo preſſing 
Calamities, and the Reſponſe given him by the Pythia, 


| was that the Renewal of the Olympic Games would be 


the Safety of Greece; that he and his Eleans ſhould 
therefore ſet about it. Ipbitus forthwith ordered a Sa- 
crifice to Hercules to appeaſe that God, and then cele- 
brated the Games. _ 

Theſe Games were again interrupted for the Space 


of eighty-ſix Years; then they were reſumed, and it 


was at this firſt Olympiad, Coræbus gained the Prize of 
the Race, This Victory 1s the more remarkable in 
Antiquity, as it was by this fame Celebration the rec- 
koning by Ohmpiads begun, which were no longer in- 
terrupted afterwards; which Event happened 1776 


Years before Jeſus Chriſt; a famous Era among the 


Greeks, tho? to ſpeak accurately, they never uſed Ohm. 


piads for computing Time till about fifty Years before 


Alexander the Great, as I have remarked on another 
Occaſion. But they ſet out with the Olympiad of Coræbus, 
and from that Time theſe Games ſerved for an ra 
to all Greece, in Contradiſtinction to all other Games, 
which were only uſed for that Purpoſe in Countries 


| where they were celebrated. Thus the Inhabitants of 


Delphos, and the Beotians, employed in their Chrono- 
logy the Pythian Games; thoſe of the #hmus and the 
Corin!bians computed their Years by the Celebrations 
of the Jſmic Games; and the Argives and Arcadians, 
for this Purpoſe, made uſe of the Nemean Games; for 
I find none but theſe four Games whoſe Celebration 


| {ſerved for an Æra to the Greeks. 


The Place where theſe Games were The Stadium 
exhibited was called the S:adium; it was a / Olympia. 
Space of ſix hundred Paces, incloſed with Walls, near 
the City Els, and the River Apbeus, and was adorned 
with proper Embelliſhments, But being neceſſitated to 
take up with Ground which was unequal, this Stadium. 
was very irregular, as may be ſeen from the Plan which 


Chevalier Folard has drawn of it upon Pauſanias's De- 


ſcription, and which the Aub Gedouyn has got engrav- 
ed, to inſert the Print of it in his Tranſlation of that 
Greek Author. . | 

885 | This 
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This Stadium (1) conſiſted of two Parts: The firſt 
whoſe Figure pretty much reſembled the Prow of a 
Ship, was called the Barrier. There were the Stables 
and Coach-houſes where the Horſes and Chariots were 
kept, and where they were matched. The ſecond 
was called the Liſts, and it was within the Space of 
Ground it contained that the Races were wide 


whether on Horſeback, or in Chariots. At the Extre- 
mity of the Liſts was the Goal round which they were 


to turn; and as he who approached it the neareſt, 
formed a ſhorter Circle, he was ſure, all things elfe 
being equal, to come in ſooner to the Place whence he 
ſet out. It was in this chiefly! conſiſted the Addreſs of 
thoſe who guided the Chariots, and wherein at the 
fame Time they run the greateſt Hazard. For beſides 
the Danger there was of encountering with another 
Chariot; if they happened to touch the Goal, the 
Axle-tree broke in a thouſand Pieces, or received at 
leaſt ſome fatal Blow which they could not recover, 
This is what Horace expreſſes in theſe Words, Metaque 
fervidis evitata rotis (2). 

Again, beyond this Goal was another Occaſion of 
Danger. I inean the Figure of the Genius Taraxippns, 
which we have ſpoke of in the fifth Book of the ſe- 


cond Volume, which was framed after ſuch a Faſhion 


as to fright the Horſes, We cannot determine whe- 
ther it was placed there of Purpoſe to augment the 
Danger of the Race, or if out of reſpect to that Ge- 
nius, it had been left to ſtand there, as it had done be- 
fore the Conſtruction of the Stadium; but ſtill this is 
certain, that it was a Place of very great Danger. 

On both fides of theſe Lifts, all along were the 
Places for the Spectators. The principal ones were 
for the Judges and Perlons of Diſtinction; the Popu- 
lace, who flocked thither in Crowds, planted themſelves 
wherever they could ; for nothing equals the Curio- 
ſity they had for theſe Sorts of Exerciſes, 


J faid from the Barrier the Chariots entered the 


Liſts, and I ſhail add that theſe two Places were ſepa- 
— | rated 


(1) Pauſan. in Eliac (2) Ode 1. 
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rated by a Rope, which was let down by a kind of 
Mechaniſm, the Deſcription whereof is in Pauſanias ; 
and this was the Signal that gave Notice to enter the 
Liſts. 

Theſe Games, which were celebrated about the 


Summer-ſolſtice, laſted five Days; for a ſingle Day 


would not have ſufficed for all the Trials of Skill 
that were exhibited there. As they were conſecrated to 
Jupiter, and made Part of the religious Ceremonies of 
Paganiſm, the firſt Day was deſtined for the Sacrifices, 
the ſecond for the Penlathlum and the foot Race, the 
third for the Combat of the Pancrace, and the ſimple 
wreſtling Match; the other two, for the Horſe and 
Chariot Races (a). 

As the Athletes or Wreſtlers fought naked in thoſe 
Games, at leaſt ever fince the Accident I have men- 
tioned, Matrons and Maids were prohibited, under 

ain of Death, to be preſent there, and even to paſs 


the Alpheus during the whole Time of their Celebra- 


tion (1); and this Prohibition, as the Inhabitants of 
the Country told Pauſanias, was ſo punctually obſerved, 
that there never was an Inſtance of any but one Wo- 
man's violating that Law. This Woman, whom 
ſome call Callipatria, and others Phivenia, being a 
Widow, dreſſed herſelf after the Faſhion of the Maſ- 
ters of the Exerciſes, and conducted her own Son Pi- 
ſidorus to Olympia, The young Man having been de- 
clared Conqueror, the Mother was ſo tranſported with 
Joy, that ſhe threw aſide her Man's Habit, and jump- 
ed over the Barrier where ſhe was planted with the 
other Maſters, and ſo her Sex was diſcovered. Ho .] 
ever, ſhe was pardoned for this Infringement of the 


Law, out of regard to her Father, her Brothers and 


Son, who had all been crowned at the ſame Games; 
but from that Time the Maſters of Exerciſes were for- 
bid to appear otherwiſe than naked at theſe Shows. 
The Puniſhment impoſed by the Law, was to throw 
the 

(a) There was from Time to Time ſome Variety as to the Or- 


der I ſpeak of, as may be ſeen in Pauſanias, in Eliac, cap. 9. 
(1) Paufan. ibid. c. 8. | | 
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the Women who durſt infringe it, headlong from a 


very ſteep Rock which was called Mount Typhea, on 
the other Side of the Alpheus. 


The Men were alſo prohibited, under Pain of a 


conſiderable Fine, to uſe the leaſt Fraud towards gain- 
ing the Victory; but neither Laws nor Penalties are 
always a Curb ſufficient to confine Ambition within 
due Bounds. There were Tricks committed; and the 
ſevere Puniſhments inflicted upon them did not deter 
others from falling now and then into the ſame Faults, 
There were, ſays Pauſanias (1), in the Way from the 
Temple of the Mother of the Gods to the Stadium, fix 
Statues of Jupiter, all ſix of Bronze, which had been 
made of the Produce of the Fines to which Wreſtlers 
had been condemned, who had uſed Fraud to win the 
Prize, as was ſignified by the Inſcriptions in Elegiac 
Verſe that were inſerted there. The Verſes inſcribed 
upon the firſt, ſet forth that the Prize of the Olympic 
Games was gained, not by Money, but by Swiftneſs of 
Foot,. and Strength of Body. Thoſe of the ſecond 
bore that this Statue had been erected by Jupiter to 
inſpire the Combatants with Dread of the Vengeance 
of that God, if they durſt violate the Laws preſcribed 
to them; and it was much the fame as to the reſt. 
Eumolpus the Theſjalian is thought to be the firſt 
who bribed with Money thoſe who offered themſelves 
with him to the Gauntlet-fight; he was puniſhed for 


having given this Money, and thoſe to whom he had 


given it, for having received it. Tho? nothing was 
more infamous than this Fine, and the Monuments 
which I have mentioned, yet there was an Athenian 
named Callipus, who bought the Prize of the Pentath- 
lum. He was condemned to the Fine; and Hiperides, 
the Deputy for Athens, having aſked his Pardon, and 
not being able to obtain it, the Aihenzans forbid the 
Offender to pay this Fine; but the Elians, firm to the 
Maintenance of their Laws, excluded them from the 
Games, and this Interdiction laſted till upon their con- 
ſulting the Oracle of Delphos, the Prieſteſs declared = 


(a) Pauſan. in Eliac. c. 22. 
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had no Anſwer to give them till they had made Satis- 
faction to the Eleauns. Upon this the Athenians ſub- 
mitted to the Fine, whereof the Produce was employed 
in conſecrating to Jupiter ſix other Statues, with In- 


ſeriptions containing their Hiſtory. 


The prodigious Concourſe of People which the Ce: 
lebration of thoſe Games drew to Olympia, enriched 
that City and all Elis: Accordingly nothing in all 
Greece was comparable to the Temple and Statue of 
Olympian Fupiter, whereof J have given ſome Deſcrip- 
tion in the firſt Volume of this Mythology. About this 
Temple was a ſacred Grove, named Altis, wherein be- 
ſides the Chapels, Altars, and other Monuments con- 


ſecrated to the Gods, and whereof we have a very full 


Deſcription in the Author I have quoted ſo oft, were 
Statues, all by the Hand of the moſt celebrated Sculp- 
tors, erected in Honour of thoſe who had won the 
Prizes in theſe Games ; a valuable Reward, which added 
to the Laurel Crown wherewith they had their Heads 
incircled in Preſence of all the Grandees and Per- 
ſons of Diſtinction in Greece, and the Honour done 
them by the Cities 1n receiving them, were very ca- 
pable to ſupport that Ardour for Victory which ant- 
mated the Combatants, 

We may remark, before we cloſe this Chapter, that 
the Deſcendants of Helen having formed a prodigious 
Number of Families in Greece, became ſo powerful, 
and gained therein ſo much Intereſt, that they made a 
Law be paſſed, ordaining that none but thoſe who de- 
rived their Origine from thoſe Families ſhould be capa- 
ble of being admitted to diſpute the Prizes at the Olym- 
pic Games; and Herodotus informs us to this Purpoſe 


that Alexander the Great himſelf was obliged to prove 


his being one of the Hellenes, before he was received 
to enter the Liſts in thoſe Games. But the Conſequence 


of this was that all the Greeks made it out that they 


and 13 that Time the Name of eHznes, peculiar te to 
2 | one 
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one ſingle People, became the general Name of all the 
Greeks... 

I have inſiſted at ſome length upon the Celebration 
of theſe Games; but as they were at the ſame Time, 
as has been ſaid, the moſt ancient and moſt folemn of 
Greece, and as much the fame Laws and Regulations 
were obſerved in the reſt, much the ſame Exerciſes, 
Crowns for Reward, Judges and Combatants, as both 
the one and the other were bound by Oath to ſubmit to 
certain Laws, I thought it was neceſſary to give a full 
Account of them : I ſhall be a great deal ſhorter in the 
Deſcription of the reſt. 


CHAP, VI. 
Of the Pythic Games. 


Have ſaid in the Hiſtory of Apollo (1), that the 
Overthrow of the Serpent Python gave riſe to the 
Inſtitution of the Pythic Games, which makes Auſoniui 
ſay : „„ 
Pythia placando Delphi ſtatuere Draconi (1). 


I have explained this Fable, and ſhewed what we 
are to underſtand by this Monſter which Ovid ſays had 
been formed of the Mud left upon the Earth by Deu- 
calion's Deluge; what remains here is only to relate 
what particularly relates to theſe Games. Firſt, ' tis 
uncertain at what Time they were inſtituted, and their 
firit Founder is not known; for when Pauſanias (2) 
gives the Honour thereof to Diomedes, who upon his 
Return from Troy built a Temple in Honour of Apollo 
Epibaterius (a), I am perſuaded he is miſtaken, ſince 
their Inſtitution was a Jong while before the Time when 
that Heroe lived. What may be ſaid with more Proba- 
bility upon this Subject is, that he eſtabliſhed in the 
Place where he erected the Temple now mentioned, 

| the 

(193 YoL-IE. B. . (2) Eli (z) In Corinth. 


(4) So called from a Creek Word, which fignifies conſcendo, to go 


on board, to intimate that this God had gone on board Dromear's 


Flcet, to avoid the Danger to which he and his Companions were 


expoſec. 
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the ſame Games that had been celebrated long before 
at Delphos. . 
At firſt, theſe Games conſiſted only in ſinging 
and Muſic Matches, as the fame Pauſanias obſerves, 
and conſequently it would ſeem that they had been in- 
ſtituted only for celebrating the Praiſes of the God who 
had delivered the Earth from a Monſter that threatned 
it with Deſolation. The other Exerciſes were not ad- 
mitted there till afterwards, Tis ſufficiently plain in 
fact that the Thing was ſo, from thoſe who diſputed 
there the firſt Prizes, ſince in the firſt Repreſentation 


(1) Chryſothemis of Crete gained the Victory, and next 


Thamyris the Son of Philammon. What is ſingular 
in this, conſidering the Veneration that was generally 


entertained for all thoſe Games which Religion had con- 


ſecrated, and which were ſpecially dedicated to ſome 
Divinity, is, that neither Orpheus, who was diſtinguiſhed 
by his deep Wiſdom and a profound Knowledge of the 
Myſteries, nor Maſæus, would ever condeſcend to dif- 
pute the Prizes of the Pythic Games. One Elutherus 
was crowned there merely upon Account of his fine 
Voice, for the Hymn he ſung was not his own. We 
are told that Heſod was not admitted to diſpute there 
for the Prize, becauſe he could not ſing in Concert with 
the Lyre. As for Homer (2), we tead that he went to 
Delphos ; but that being blind, he had made but little 
Uſe of his Talent of ſinging and playingupon the Lyre 
in Concert. The Painters too were admitted there to 
diſpute the Prize, and Timagorus was preferred to Pe- 
neus the Brother of Phidias. 8 8 | 

In later Times Changes were introduced info theſe 
Games. In the third Year of the forty eight Olymp:- 
ad, the Ampbictyons, leaving the Prize of Muſic and 
Poetry ſtill to ſubſiſt, added two others to them (3), 
the firſt for thoſe who ſung in concert with the Flute, 
the other for thoſe who played upon the Flute alone : 
At length the ſame Combats and Exerciſes were admit- 
ted at thoſe Games as at Olympia: The Race in Cha- 
tiots drawn by four Horſes, after having been a long 

Vor. IV. 3 Time 


.) Id. ib: (2) Id ib. (3) Ad. ib: 
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Time excluded, was introduced thither in the Time of 


Oreſtes. Even Children were by an expreſs Law ad- 
mitted at the Races both of the ſingle and double Sta- 
dium. Immediately after, theſe are {till Pauſanias's 
Words, that is in the Pythiad next after that wherein 
Children were permitted to run, the Prize was aboliſh- 
ed, and it was regulated that the Conquerors there 
ſhould only have Crowns, as in the other Games. of Greece, 
By this it appears that there was anciently a Prize in 


Money or Cloaths, Sc. as at the Funeral Games of 


Patroclus, but wherein it precitely conſiſted is more 
than we can determine. 

From theſe Games they retrenched afterwards the 
ſinging along with the Flute, becauſe there was ſome- 
thing mournful in it, which ſuited only with Elegies; 
but in Exchange Chariot Races with four Horſes were 


admitted; and C///henes, the fame who afterwards be- 


came the Tyrant of Sicyon, was crowned at the firſt of 


thoſe Races. 

To theſe and ſome other Exerciſes which Pau ſanias 
mentions, the Pancrace was added at laſt, in the ſixty 
firſt Py:hiad, wherein Laidus of Thebes gained the Vic- 
tory. The Laurel Crown was at firſt the ſole Reward 
of the Conquerors, and the Branches of this Tree were 
preferred to thoſe of others, from a prevailing Opini- 
on that Apollo had been in Love with Daphne (1). At- 
terwards a Reward was given in Money, even in the 
Places where the Uſe of Crowns prevailed. 

To conclude, we may obſerve that anciently theſe 
Games were celebrated only every eighth Year, but af- 
terwards once in four Years, and they ſerved for an 
Ara to the Inhabitants of De/phos, and the Neighbour- 
hood. The Time of their Celebration, according to 
Diedorus Siculus, Pauſanias and Plutarch, regularly 
coincided with the third Year of each Olympiad. This 
Change was introduced by the Anphictyons, for which 
I refer to Petavins, Scaliger, and ef; pecially to the Cycles 
of the ingenious Dodwel. 

The Romans were induced by ſome Verſes of Martius 

to 


: {1) See the Hiſtory of Apollo V. II. 
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to adopt theſe Games in the Year of their City 642 
(1), and gave them the Name of Apo!/lnares. If you 
' evould overcome the Enemy, ſaid the Prediction of that 
Soothſayer, inſtitute Games in Honour of Apollo. At 
firſt the Pretor preſided in the Repretentation of theſe 
Games, then 2#yndecimvirs were appointed to take 
Care of them, and to exhibit them after the manner of 
the Greeks. 


CHAT. VE 
Of the Nemean Games. 


N the Hiſtory of the firſt Theban Expedition (2) I 
have given Account of the Inſtitution of the Neme- 
an Gimes by Aaraſtus and the other Chiefs who accom- 
pany*d him, after the {ad Adventure that befel the 
ng Archemors, or, as others call him, Ophelzes the 
S0. of King Lycurgus, whom Hyp/phile the Daughter 
of Thoas ſuckled. This Tradition concerning the In- 
ſtitution of thoſe Games, tho' well vouched by Anti- 
quity, was not however the only one that paſſed cur- 
rent in Greece, and there was another that attributed 
it to Hercules, who founded them after having rid the 
Foreſt of Nemea, and the Neighbourhood, of that Lion 
fo celebrated in able, wacreof he always wore the 
Skin. This is the Opinion of Tertullian, who had 
got it, no doubt, from the Greek. Authors: Olympia 
Jovi, que ſunt Rome Capitolina, item Herculi Vemea 3). 
Further, theie Games, tho? renewed at ſtated Times, 
that is, either every taree Years, according to ſome 
Authors, or rather every fifth Year, were much of the 
Nature of Funeral Games. This is the Account given 
of them by Statins (a) and Artemidorus : The Crown 
that is given at Nemea, fays the latter (4), is one of 
thoſe that are deſtined to Funeral Compats, called &yavas 
erireÞis;, in Honour of thoſe. who died in ſome 


Combat. Fr 2 A 


(1} Fit. Liv. I. 25. (2) Above B. 4. (3) De Spect. c. 11. 
(a) Illic et Siculi era s 7 dona fepulciri, 
Et Nemees lucum, & Pelopis jolemnia primi. SELLS; 


(4) L. 79. 
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In theſe Games the ſame Exerciſes were performed 
as in the others, even thoſe of Vocal and Inſt rumental 
Muſic. 'Tis true, F. Faur, who contends that this 
Trial of Skill was then in Uſe, quotes for his Opinion 
a Paſſage in Zyginus (1), which proves nothing for 
the Nemean Games, for there that Mythologiſt is only 
ſpeaking of the Games of Argos, which he plainly di- 
ſtinguiſhes from thoſe of Nemea, which he treats of in a 
ſeparate Article; however, the Thing 1s not the leſs 
certain, ſince we have an expreſs Paſſage for it from 
Pauſanias (2), where it is ſaid that“ Philopemen join- 
ing in the Nemean Gates, where the Players on the 
« Harp diſputed the Prize of Muſic, Pylades of Me- 
«« galopolis, one of the moſt ſkilled in that Art, and 
„ who had already, won the Prize at the Pythic Games, 
began to ſing a Song of Timotheus of Miletus, in- 
<« titled the Gates, which begun with this Verſe « He- 
e ro, to whom the Greeks owe their happy Liberty, pre- 
* ſently all turned their Eyes on Philopemen, and with 
& one Voice cried out, that nothing could be more 
applicable to that great Man.“ | 

The Reward of the Conquerors in the Nemean 


Games, was a Crown of green Parſly, in Memory of 


the Adventure of the young Archemorus, whom his 
Nurſe had laid down upon ſome Sprigs of that Plant, 
when ſhe left him to guide the Leaders of the Argive 
Army ; and their Cclebration ſerved for an Ara to the 
Argives, and the Inhabitants of that Part of Arcadia, 
which lay next to the Foreſt of Nemea. 


CHAP VI 
Of the Iſthmic Games. 
I'S neceſſary, before we diſcourſe of theſe 


Games, to reſume in a few Words what has 
been faid of Ino and Melicerta (3). Athamas King of 


the Orchomenians, a People of Beotia, having — 
i 


7 


(u) Fab. 273. 1 
(3) Vol. I. and Vol. II. Hitt. of the Argonauts. 
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his former Wife, named Nephele, by whom he had 
two Sons, Phraxus and Hells, and having married Ino 
(1) by whom he had alſo two Sons, Learchus and Me- 
licerta; the latter perſecuted the Children of the for- 
mer Marriage, ſo far as to make her Huſband believe, 
that the Oracle of Delphos demanded the Blood of 
Phryxus, as the Means of putting a Stop to the Fa- 
mine, whereof ſhe herſelf was the Cauſe; and the too 
credulous Athamas was upon the Point of ſacrificing 
his Son to the Safety of his Subjects; but upon Infor- 
mation of his Wife's whole Management, he ſlew her 
Son Learchus, and ſet himſelf in Purſuit of Ino with 
ſo much Eagerneſs, that ſhe was forced to throw her- 
ſelf down with Melicerta, whom ſhe held in her Arms, 
from the Top of the. Rock Moluria, into the Sea. A 
Dolphin, we are told, or rather the Waves, carried 
Melicerta into the Iſthmus of Corinth, and the Corin- 
thians, at the Perſuaſion of Sihpbus, the Brother of 
Athamas, after having given him a ſplendid Funeral, 
inſtituted to his Honour Games which got the Name of 
I hmic, from the Place where they were celebrated the 
firſt Time. ip 

Theſe Games, wherein were exhibited the ſame Tri- 
als of Skill as insthe others, and chiefly thoſe of Mu- 
fic and Poetry, having been interrupted, probably by 
ſome Wars, were afterwards re-eſtabliſhed by Theſeus, 
who conſecrated them to Neptune, whoſe Son he pre- 
tended to be, as to the God who peculiarly preſided 
over the /#hmus of Corinth; and they were renewed fo 
regularly every five Years, about the Middle of the 
Month Hecatombion, that they were not even diſcon- 
tinued after the City Corinth had been deſtroy'd and 
reduced to Aſhes by Mummius; the Sicyonians having 
received Orders to celebrate them (2), notwithſtand- 
ing the public Grief and Deſolation. When the City 
was afterwards rebuilt, the new , Inhabitants reſumed 
the Care of theſe Games, and continued to exhibir 
them with great Regularity, Some Time after, the 

| | = | Romans 


(1) Apollod. I. 1. Ovid. Met. I. 5. Kc. 
(2) Pauſan. In Corinth. 1. 2, 
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Romans were admitted to them, and celebrated them 
with ſo much Pomp and Apparatus, that beſides the 
ordinary Exerciſes, a Hunting Match was there exhi- 
bited, wherein were preſented the moſt rare Animals; 
the City Corinth neglecting no Means whereby to pleaſe 
their Conquerors: And what ſtill encreaſed their Fame 
is, that they ſerved for an Era to the Corinthians, and 

Inhabitants of the Iſthmus. ' A Crown of Pine-Leaves 
was the Reward of thoſe who gained the Victory in 
thoſe Games, 


CHAP. VII. 


Of the Scenic Games; and the Prizes propoſed far 
the Tragic Poets in the Games of Greece. 


Mong the Scenic Games are ranked, the Trials 
of Skill of the Tragic Poets, and thoſe of the 
Muſicians and Players on Inſtruments, who diſputed 
the Prize there. Nothing came up to the exceſſive 
Fondneſs the Greeks had for theſe Shows, but the Ar- 
dour of thoſe who were to exhibit them, in making 
Preparations for them. Theſe Games were, as has 
been ſaid, conſecrated to Bacchus, Apollo, Venus, and 
Minerva, and never begun till the ordinary Sacrifices 
| had firſt been offered to the Gods. The Autumn, the 
Time of Vintage, was the Seaſon made Choice of eſpe- 
clal'y for the Repreienration of Tragedies, becauſe thoſe 
Shows were cipecially conſecrated to Bacchus. The 
Tragic Poets, who were willing to diſpute the Prize 
there, were obliged to prepare four Pieces, three Tra- 
gedies, and a Satire; this is what was called Te ralogia. 
It was requiſite that thoſe Pieces which were hardly re- 
preſented but upon ſuch Occaſions, tho? they ſome- 
imes happened to be reſumed, ſhould have ſome Con- 
nection with one another; but the Satire was only à 
Farce, not unlike thoſe that were formerly acted upon 
our Theatre, as appears from the Cyclop of Euripides, 
the only Piece of that Kind we have now extant. ?Tis 


eaſy to judge that thoſe Satires were extremely free, 7 
| u 
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full of Buffoonry, and conſequently merely deſigned 
to entertain the People, and to gain their Applauſe. 
*Tis ſurpriſing that the firſt Genius's of the Athenians 
ſhould have ſubmitted co degrade the Buſkin to fo 
mean and Judicrous a Piece of comic Humour. 

It was in this kind, I mean the four Pieces joined 
together, that Eſchiles diſpated the Prize with his Con- 
temporaries; but Suidas tells us, that Sophocles was the 
firſt that oppoſed Tragedy to Tragedy, and *tis pro- 
bable that this Cuſtom took Place afterwards. And 
indeed, it was a Thing pretty ſingular thus to bring 
into Competition tragic and comic Pieces, four againſt 
four, ſince 1t might very well happen that one or two 
of a Poet's Works might be preferable to an equal 
Number of thoſe of his Competitor, while at the ſame 
Time the other two of the former, might be inferior 
to thoſe of the latter. | 5 

At the End of all theſe Repreſentations, the Votes, 
which were exactly collected in the Time of Action, 
were numbered, and he who had the moſt Votes was 
publickly crowned. The Poet on whom this Honour 
was conferred, took the Title of Poet Lanreat, becauſe 
the Crown he received was of Laurel, This Reward, 
frivolous as it may appear to mercenary Souls, was the 
Boundary of thoſe great Mens Ambition, and procur- 
ed them the moſt flattering Diſtinctions. As to what 
remains, the Practice of crowning Poets has laſted a, 
long Time, eſpecially in Italy, for which I refer to the 
Diſſertation of the Abbe Reynel, which is to be pub- 
liſhed in the Volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of Belles-Lettres, which are printing at preſent. *, 

As to the Games wherein were propoſed Prizes of 
Poetry and Muſic, the one not going without the other, 
there were of them among the Greeks in the earlieſt 
Periods of Time, and that not a few. Theſe Trials of 
Skill were admitted in the great Games, that is, in the 
Pythian, Nemean, and Iſthmian; as for the Olympic 
Games, there is ſome doubt, at leaſt with reipect to 
the heroic Age. For Suetonius (1), from whom we 

| „ learn 
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learn that Nero diſputed therein the Prize of Muſic, 
adds that this was a Thing new and unuſual : Olympiz 
preter conſuetudinem Muficum Agona commiſit. But, as 

M. Burette very judiciouſly remarks (a), perhaps theſe 
Words, contrary io Cuſtom, out of Courſe, reters only 


to the Seaſon, or the Time when that Emperor exhi- 


bited thoſe Games, And indeed, if we may believe 
Atheneus (1), Cleomenes the Rhapſodiſt ſung there the 
Poem of Empedocles, intitled The Expiations, and ſung 
it from his Memory. To this Argument we may add 
the Remark of Pauſanias (2), who informs us, that 
near Olympia there was a Gynma/ium, called Laliclunian, 
open to all who had a Mind to be Competitors in 
thoſe Trials of Wit and Learning of whatever kind, 
whence thoſe of muſical Poetry were probably not 
excluded. The learned Academic now named, adds 
to theſe Arguments, the Authority of Elian ( 3), who 


relates that Xenvcles and Euripides diſputed the Prize 


of dramatic Poetry in thoſe ſame Games, ſo early as 
the eighty firſt Olympiad ; and we find at the End 
of Euſebius's Chronicle, that inthe forty fourth there was 
a Prize propoſed for the Players upon the Trumpet, 
which Timeus the Elian won. 

However it may have been as to theſe Combats in 
the Ohmpic Games, *tis certain that they were com- 
mon in the other three I have named, eſpecially in 
the Py thic Games, whereof they made the firſt and 
mot bloke Part. 

But it was not only in the great Games of Greece, 
that thoſe Prizes of Poetry and Muſic were propoſed ; 
they were admitted alſo into many others that were 
celebrated in ſeveral Cities of Greece, ſuch as Argos and 
Sicyon, as we learn from Plutarch (4); into Thebes, 
as may be gathered from the 25th Chapter of the 
15th Book of Elan, who tells us, it was in that 
City Pindar was varquiſhed in that Sort of Trial 
by Corinnus; and into Lacedemon, in the Carnian 

Games 


ls) Remarks _ 1 1 iſe of Muſic by Plutarch. 


00 L. 14 &. . FB. &. 23. ) Var. Hitt, I. 2. C. 8. 
4 Treat iſe o Mu : 
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Games (a), that were celebrated in Honour of Apollo, 
where Therſander was the firſt who gained the Prize (1), 
Into Athens, during the Feaſt of the Preſſes (2), and 
that cf the Panathenaia; to Epidaurys, in thoſe of E 
culapius (3); to [thome, a City of Meſſenia, during the 
Feaſt of Fupiter, as Pauſanias expreisly fays (4). In 
like manner Delos, Samos, Dion in Macedonia, and ſe- 
veral other Cities, exhibited theſe Games. 

In thoſe Trials of Skill the Voice was accompany'd 
with ſome Inſtrument, eſpecially with the Harp; but 
believe they ſometimes diſputed with the Voice alone 
without any Inſtrument z, as they did with Inſtruments 
without the Voice. | 

Vitruvius (5) obſerves, that one of the Ptolemies 
conſecrated to Apollo this Sort of Trial, probably at 
the Time of its Admiſſion into Egypt; but from the 
earlieſt Times we can trace, for the Origine thereof is 
not known, the Greeks had dedicated it to the Gods 
now named. I fay from the earlieſt Times, for we 
learn from Pauſanias and Hyginus, that this Sort of 
Combat was exhibited in the Games which Acaſtus in- 
ſtituted in Honour of his Father Pelias, after the Re- 
turn of the Argonauts. I have already ſhewn that Li- 
nus, Thamyris, and ſome others, had been Conquerors 


there, 


(a) I know not if I have given Account of the Origin of thoſe 
Games elſewhere ; however I ſhall give it Here. The Feaſt Carnea 
had been inſtituted at Sparta in the 26th Olympiad, the Occaſion 
of which was this, according to Pauſanias, L. 5. c. 12. An Acar- 
nanian named Carnus, a famous Soothſayer, whom 4jo//o himſelf 
had inſpired, having been ſlain by Higpezus the Son of Phylax ; 
Apollo infeſted the whole Camp of the Dorians with the Plague, 
Upon which the Murderer was baniſhed, and the Manes of Carnus 
appeaſed by Expiations, appointed with that View, under the Name 
of the Carnian Feajis. Others, according to the ſame Author, 
aſſign a quite different Origin of this Feaſt, and of the Surname 
of Carnian given to Apollo, and tell us that the Greets, to build the 
wooden Horſe, having cut down upon Mount Ida, a great Quantity 
of Cornil»trees {xpavsi@y) in a Wood facred to Apollo, thereby in- 
cenſed that God againſt them; and that in order to appeaſe him, 
they inſtituted a Worſhip in his Honour, gave him the Name of Car- 
nian, tranſpoſing the Letters of the Name of the T'ree to which their 
Diſgrace was owing. 

(1) Plutarch, ibid, (2) Idem. ibid. (3) Plato in his Ton. (4) L. 4. 
(5) In Proem. | 2 = 
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there, in that heroic Age. The Poets and Muſicians. 


ſhewed a great Zeal for theſe Games, and frequently 
came from a very great Diſtance into Places where they 
were celebrated; ſo much were they charmed at that 
Time with the Glory of Victory. This ſort of Trial, 
in ſhort, muſt have been very amuſing to thoſe who 
were Witneſſes to it. 

I muſt not forget, before I cloſe this Chapter, a 
Story related by Conon (1); for tho* it appears only 


compoſed for Amuſement, yet it is ſupported by good 


Authorities. Two Muſicians, of whom the one was 
of Locris, namely Eunomus; the other Ariſtan (a) 
of Rhegium, having gone to Delphos to diſpute the 
Prize of their Art, it happened that the former having 
broke a String of his Harp, forthwith a Graſhopper 
appeared, which alighting upon the Harp, ſupplied 
ſo well the Deficiency of the String by its Singing, that 
Eunomus gained the Victory. The fame Author adds, 
that tho? the two Cities which he Names were only 


ſeparated by the River Alex, the Graſhoppers ſung on 
the Side of Locris, and were mute on the Side of Rhe- 


gium. What is fingular herein, is, that this Particula- 
rity is atteſted by Strabo, by Diodorus Siculus, Pliny 
and Pauſanias. The firſt of theſe Authors gives a very 
plauſible Account of it, namely that Rhegium is a woody 
and moiſt Country, which makes that Inſect languid 
and dull, while it is dry and open towards Zocris, 
which leaves the Graſhopper liberty to ſing. When 
*tis known, as the thing is now-a-days beyond 
Queſtion, that the Chirping of the Graſhoppers is no- 
ting but the rapid Motion of their Wings in warm 
Weather, this makes the Account of that learned and 
judicious Geographer appear ſtill more rational; to 
which we may add, that it is undoubtedly this Singu- 
larity had given riſe to the Fable. The Inhabitants of 
Locris, had repreſented in Marble Eunomus, with a 

Graſ- 


(1) Nar. 5. ; | 
(a) This Name is not to be found in Photius, but Strabo, who 


relates the ſame Story from Timæus, has ſupplied it. 
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Graſhopper, no doubt with a Deſign to confirm the 
Truth of the Adventure. 


FFP 
The Continuation of the ſame Subject. 


\ FTER having diſcourſed at ſome Length of the 
Chief of theſe Games, of thoſe who had inſtitu- 

ted them, and of the Time when they were repreſent- 
ed, *cis proper to give at leaſt ſome Account of the 
reſt, as well thoſe that were celebrated in Greece, as 
thoſe that were adopted, or newly inſtituted by the 
Romans; which I ſhall do in this Chapter, with 
as much Brevity as poſſible, as their Names ſhall 


Of the Game called Trojan, or the Game of the Youth. 
This Game or Exerciſe, which Eueas inſtituted at the 


Funeral Games of his Father (1), was for the Youth, 


who being divided into two Bands ſhewed therein both 
their Valour and Addreſs. The Romans, who adopted 
this ſort of Combat, repreſented it in the Circus. Sylla, 
as we read in Plutarch (2), exhibited this Show; but 
civil Wars interrupted the Performance thereof until 
Cæſar, who reſtored it, as we are told by Suetonins : 


 Trojam luſit turma duplex, majorum minorumque puero- 


rum (3); and from that. Time, the Repreſentations 


thereof were pretty frequent, ſince the ſame Author 


informs us, that Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
exhibited it to the Roman People; but none of the 
Emperors did it either with ſo much Pomp, or fo of- 
ten as Auguſtus, who gave a Repreſentation of it 
for the firſt Time after the Victory at Aium, in 
the Year of Rome 726. This Prince choſe for the 


' Purpoſe two Companies from among the Roman Youth, 


the one younger, and the other of a more advanced 
Age; majorum minorumque delectu, as it is in Suetonius; 
being perſuaded that this Exerciſe would give the 

Vouth 


(iu Virg. Tn. I. 5. (2) In Syll, (3) In Caf. 
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Youth of Quality an Opportunity of forming them 
ſelves, and of ſhewing their Addreſs. 

In order to give a Juſt Idea of it, I believe I can- 
not do better than copy the Deſcription of it from 


Virgil. 


Now eall'd the Prince, before the Games were done, 

The hoary Guardian of his royal Son, 

And gently whiſpers in bis faithful Ear, 

Fo bid Aſcanius in his Arms appear, 

And with bis youthful Band and Courſer come, 

To pay due Honours at his Grandgre's Tomb. 

Next he commands the huge aſſembled Train 

To quit the Ground, and leave an open Plain. 

Strait on their bridled Steeds, with Grace Divine, 

The beauteous Youths before their Fathers ſhine. 

The blooming Trojans and Sicilians throng, 
And gaz d with Wonder as they march'd along. 

Around their Brows a vivid Wreath they wore; 

Two glittering Landes tipt with Steel they bore : 

Thefe a light "Quiver ſtor'd with Shafts ſuſtain, 
And from their Neck depends a golden Chain. 

Oz ſprightly Steeds advance do graceful Bands, 

And each a little blooming Chief commands. 

Beneath each Chief twelve ſprightly Siriplings came, 

In ſhining Arms, in Looks and Age the ſame. 

Grac'd with bis Granifirees Name, Polites* Son, 

Young Priam, leads the firſt gay Squadron on 

A Youth, whoſe Progeny muſt Latium grace: 

He preſ*d a dappled Steed of Thracian Race: 

Before, white Spots on either Foot appear, 

And on his Forehead blaz'd a fitver Star. 

Atys the next advancd, with Looks divine, 

Atys the Scarce of the great Attian Line: 

Talks Friendſhip gracd the lovely Boy: 

And laſt Tulus came the Pride of Troy, 

In Charms, fuperior to the blooming Train; 

And ſpurr'd his Tyrian Courſer to the Plain, 

I/bich Dido gave the princely Youth, to prove 

4 laſting Pledge, memorial of ber Love. 
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TV inferior Boys on beauteous Courſers ride, 

From great Aceſtes* Royal Stalls ſupply d. | 

Now fluſb'd with Hopes, now pale with anxious Fear, 

Before the ſhouting Crowds, the Youths appear; 

The ſhouting Crowds admire their Charms, and trace 

Their Parents Lines in every lovely Face, 

Now round the Ring, before their Fathers, ride 

The Boys in all their Military Pride, 

Til Periphantes' ſounding Laſh from far 

Gave the loud Signal of the mimic War; 

Strait, in three Bands diſtinft, they break away, 

Divide in Order, and their Ranks diſplay : 

Swift at the Summons they return, and throw 

At once their hoſtile Lances at the Foe : 

Then take a new Excurſion on the Plain; | 

Round within Round, an endleſs Courſe maintain; c 

And now advance, and now retreat again; 

With well-diſſembled Rage their Rivals dare, 

And pleaſe the Crowd with Images of War. 

Alternate now they turn their Backs in Flight, 

Now dart their Lances, and renew the Fight ; 

Then in a Moment from the Combat ceaſe, 

Rejoyn their ſcatter*d Bands, and move in Peace. 

So windes deluſtve, in a thouſand Ways 

Perplext and intricate, the Cretan Maze ; 

Round within Round, the blind Mæanders run, 

Untrac'd and dark, and end where they begun. 

The ſkilful Youths in Sport, alternate ply 

Their ſhifting Courſe ; by Turns they fight, and fly: 

As Dolphins gambol on the watry Way, 

And, bounding oer the Tides, in wanton Circles play. 
Pitt's Eneid V. ver. 702, &c. 


Such was the Order of theſe Games; and when 
afterwards Aſcanins built the City Alba Longa (1), 
he brought this military Diverſion again into Repute, 
and taught that Exerciſe to the ancient Latins. The 
Albans having received it from him, tranſmitted it 


down to their Poſterity. In fine, Rome in Honour of 


the 


u Virg. ibid. 
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the Memory of its Founders, reſumed the Uſe of that 
"—_ Carrouſe], and the Body of Youths that were 

red for this Exerciſe, was {till called, in the Time 
of  Fireil, the Trojan Band, 


The Games of Auguſtus. 


Tacitus informs us (1) that theſe Games were inſti. 
rated in Honour of Auguſtus, at the Requeſt of the 
Tribunes of the People, who aſked Liberty to. exhibit 
them at their own Charges, and that the Celebration of 
them ſhould be mark*d in the public Calendar. But 
what that Hiſtorian advances on this Head, is not ac- 
curate, ſince it was neither on that Occaſion thoſe 
Games were inſtituted, nor that they were regiſter'd 


for the firſt Time in the Calendar, fince their Original 


reaches back to the Year of Rome 735. When Auf 
tus, after having made the Tower of Grecce and Sicih 
upon his Return to Rome, allowed an Altar to be raiſed 
to Fortune of ſafe Conduct, Fortunæ reduci; and that 
Day was mark'd in the Calendar under the Name of 
Auguſtalia (2); and it was eight Years after, under the 
Confulſhip of Alius Tubero, and Paulus Fabius, that 
| theſe Games were inſtituted by an Act of the Senate, 
and celebrated for the firſt Time on the fourth of the 


Ides of Ofover *®. 
of the Capitoline 8 


Theſe Games were founded by the Romans, accord- 
ing to. Titus Livius, to thank the Gods for having ſaved 
the Capitol, when the Gauls plundered Rome; and 
to add to their Magnificence, and at the ſame Time 
that they might be Tenewed at Rated Times, a new 
College of Priefts was 1nftitutel : Capiiolinos dada, ſays 
that Author, Solemnibus aliis addidimizs ; C ollegiumque ad 
id novum, autore Senatu. condidimus. Tn theſe Games 
three Sorts of Exerciſes were commonly exhibited, the 


Horlſe Race, the Trial 1 in vocal and inſtrumental Muſic, 
and 


(1) Annal. I. c. 15. 


) D Diod. c. 54. 
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and the Gymnaftic Games; that is, all thoſe which com- 
poſed the Pentathlum (1). 


The Games of Ceres. 


Tho? the Greets celebrated the greater and the leſſer 
Myſteries in Honour of Ceres, as has been ſaid in the 
Fm Book of the ſecond Volume, yet no Games were 
therein repreſented ; thus thoſe I ſpeak of here, owe 
their Origine to the Romans, and, according to Tacitus, 
it was (a) C. Mummius while he was Edile, gave 
the firſt Repreſentation of them in the Circus (5). But 
he was not their Founder, ſince we learn from Titus 
Livius, that long before him, even from the ſecond 
Year of the Panic War, under the Dict itorſhip of Ser- 
vitius Geminus, they had been ex ibited. Tie Ccle- 
bration of theſe Games, which laited eight Days, com- 
menced on the Day before the Ides, or on the twelfth 
of April (2). 

As in thoſe Games the Mourning of Ceres for the 
Rape of her Daughter was commemorated, as well as 
in the Eleuſinian Myſteries, the Roman Ladies appeared 
there in white Robes, with ligated Torches 1n their 
Hands, to repreſent that Godd-:is ſeeking for her dear 
Proſerpine ; the Men too who joined in them, came 
thicker faſting; for the ſtricteſt Abſtinence was enjoin- 
ed before Night, eſpecially from Wine and Women, 
and moſt punctually obſerved too: The ſmalleſt Blemiſh 
excluded the Spectators from them, and the public He- 
rald took Care to warn all who might profane them, 
to quit the Afembly. If any one was convicted of 
having ſtained nis Purity, he was puniſhed with no leſs 
than Death. Thus is confirmed by the unanimous Teſ- 
timony of all the Hiſtorians who have ſpoke of the Ce- 
hracon of theſe Games, andi it would be an eaſy Mat- 

cer 


(1) Petr. Faber. 


(a) Tandem fiatuere Circenſium Iudorum die, qui Cereri celebra- 
tur exequi deſtinata. Annal. lib. 15. 


7 6) Circus erit pompa celebris numerogue Deorum, 
Primaque oO palma petetur _ 
Hi Cereris ludi. 
(2) Ibid, 


Ovid. Faſt. lib. 4. 
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ter to quote them. As to what remains the ſame Shows 
were exhibited there as in the other Games, eſpecially 
that of the Horſe-Race. I believe they were celebrated 
every fifth Year ; at leaſt it was after ſuch an Interval 
that the Sz hin Oracles ordained a Day of faſting by 
Way of Preparation for them; to which was added the 
Uſe of the warm Bath, as very conducive to Continen- 
cy and Purity, with which they were obliged to come 
up to the Solemnity. 
The Actiac Games, I 

Auguſtus, according to Suetonius (1); after the Vic- 
tory he gained over Marc-Antony, built the City of 
Nicopolis, and there inſtituted Games in Honour of A. 
pollo, to be renewed every fifth Year. Dion Chry- 
ſoſtom (2) adds that in their Celebration the Gymnic Tri- 
als of Skill were admitted, with thoſe of Muſic, and the 
Horſe-Race; that Auguſtus gave them the Name of 
Actiac, from the Promontory of that Name, where 
Apollo, to whom he believed himſelf indebted for the 
Advantage he had gained over the Enemy, was eſpe- 
cially honoured ; that he committed the Care of them 
to four Colleges of Prieſts; namely, the Pontifs, Au- 
gurs, Septemvirs, and Quindecimvirs; and that they 
were celebrated afterwards at Rome in the Stadium 
made for that Purpoſe in the Campus Martins. From 
thoſe two Authors it appears that Auguſtus was the 
Founder of theſe Games; but Strabo, more exact, in- 
forms us that they were celebrated at the Promontory 
of AFium long before him, and that he only renewed 
them, added to their Solemnity, and ordered them to 
be repeated every five Years ; whereas before they were 
reprelented every third Year; there the Conquerors 
were crowned, as 1n the other Games. 


Of the Agonal and Aſtyc Games. 
Theſe Games, which were celebrated at Rome witl 


| a great deal of Magnificence, were ſo called from the 
Victim that was offered there, which went by the Name 


0 
u) In Auguſt, c. 18 (2) Lib. 51. 
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of Agonia, As the Tyber ſometimes overflowed the 
Plain where the Circus ſtood, they were repreſented 
near one of the Gates of Rome, which from thence was 
called Agonal, as well as the little Hills adjoining. 

The Fic Games were originally Greek, and at the 
ſame Time of the Scenic Kind ; The Romans borrowed 
them from the Athenians, and the Emperor Caligula 
appointed them to be celebrated firſt at Syracuſe; but 
the Neapolitans, who were the Race of a Greek Colony, 
had repreſented them before. Authors are divided 
as to the Signification of the Name of theſe Games : 
Some are of Opinion that it anſwers to Urban in Latin, 
becauſe they were celebrated in the City, in Oppoſition 
to thoſe that were exhibited in the Country, and were 
therefore termed Ryſtici, Auſonius (1), who ſays the 
Romans had adopted them, ſeems to confound them 
with the AZiac Games; but perhaps the true Pronun- 
ciation of this Word is Attic, as it is in ſome of the 
Manuſcripts of Suetonius. 


Of the Games celebrated in the Camps. 


Theſe Games did not require ſo much Ceremony and 
Apparatus as the others; they were celebrated by the 
Soldiers themſelves in their Camps, either for their 
Exerciſe or Recreation. And indeed nothing was 
more proper to keep them in Breath than thoſe Sorts 
of Combats, among which, beſides Wreſtling, Run- 
ning and other Trials of Skill, it ſeems they fought 
with the fierceſt Animals; this is what we learn from a 
Paſſage of Suetonius, who ſays Tiberius, to ſhew that he 
enjoyed a perfect State of Health, for there was a Sur- 
mile to the contrary, not only was preſent at theſe 
Games, but himſelf attacked a Boar with his Arrows. 


Of the Games of Caſtor and Pollux. 


| The Romans, who conferred upon theſe two Heroes 

with a particular Worſhip, as has been ſaid in their Hiſtory, 
n the inſtituted theſe Games in the War they had with the 
Name Latins, who had abandoned the Romans, and joined 
of Vor. IV. _ the 


(1) Idyll. 10. 
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the Tarquins. It was the Diftator Aulus Poſthumius 
made a ſolemn Vow to exhibit theſe Games in Honour 
of thoſe two Heroes, if he was ſucceſsful in that Ex- 
pedition; and the Senate, in Confirmation of Aulus Po, 
thumius's Vow, paſſed an Act for the Continuation of 
theſe Games every Year (1). Nothing exceeded the 
magnificent Pomp with which they were uſhered in 
and accompanied, as we learn from Dionyſius of Hal:- 
carnaſſus (2). After the ordinary Sacrifices, ſays he, 
ſuch as preſided over thoſe Games ſet out from the 
Capitol to march in Order thro* the Forum to the Cir- 
cus (3), where this Show was exhibited ; they were 
preceded by their Children, on Horſe-back, when they 
themſelves were of the Equeſtrian Order, while the 
Plebeians marched a Foot. The former compoſed fo ma- 
ny Troops, and the latter Companies of Foot Soldiers; 
that Strangers, who came in Crowds to this Spectacle, 
and who were received on the Occaſion with all poſſible 
Regard, might fee the Reſource which Rome had in 
that illuſtrious Body of Youth, who were ready to ap- 

ear ſoon in the midſt of their Armies. This Proceſ- 
ſion, followed with Chariots, fome drawn by two, ſome 
by four Horſcs, and with the other Knights who were 
to run in the Circus, was cloſed by the Athletes, who 
were allo to fight there. 


Of the Megaleſian Games celebrated in Honour of Cybele 
and the other great Gods. 


Theſe Games, inſtituted by the Greeks, and adopted 
by the Romens, went by the Name of great Games, 
Megalenſes, from the Goddeſs in whoſe Honour they 
were celebrated, and who was called the Great-Mother, 
Cicero (4), who informs us that a great Concourſe of 
People and Strangers frequented theſe Games, adds 
that they were exhibited upon the Palatine Mount, 

near the Temple, in Order to be repreſented in the 
very 
(1) Dion. Hal. I. 7, (2) Ibid, (3) Panvinus de Lud. Circ. | 
(4) De Aruſp. c. 12. 8 
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very Preſence of the Goddeſs. Their Celebration fell 
on the Day before the Ides of April on which the Ros 
mans had received her Worſhip (a). ä 
Some Authors have confounded theſe Games with 
thoſe of the other great Gods, who had the ſame Name; 
but Cicero (1) plainly diſtinguiſnes them. The laſt 
had been inſtituted by Tarquin the elder; the others 


not till the Romans brought from Peſſinus the Worſhip 
of Cybele, in the Year of Rome 543. under the Conful- 


ſhip of Cornelius Cethegus, and Cornelius Tuditanus. 
The Day of their Celebration was likewiſe different, 
ſince thoſe of Cybele fell on the Day. before the Ides 
of April, as has been now ſaid from Titus Livius, and 
thoſe of the great Gods, on the Day before the Calends 
of September, as we learn from Cicero (2). | 


O the Floral Games. 


In Order to underſtand what I have to ſay on this 
Article, we muſt call to Mind what has been obſerved 
elſewhere of the Goddeſs Flora, worſhipped at Rome 
from the Foundation of that City, or from the Time 


even of Romulus and Numa. She had Prieſts and Feſ- 


tivals, and was different from a Courtiſan of the ſame 
Name, who made the Senate and Roman People Heirs 


to an Eſtate, which ſhe had made by Proſtitution. 


Further, it was not upon the Eſtate ſhe had left 
that the Floral Games were inſtituted, nor upon the 


Money raiſed by their Repreſentation, as ſome Authors 


will have it; but u the Fines to which thoſe were 


condemned who had been convicted of Peculation, as 


we learn from Ovid (3), and more particularly from 


Medals, on which are repreſented the Genius of the 
Roman People, with the Figure of a Ram, or of a Sheep, 
the Symbols of Peculation. Theſe Medals, which are 


of Silver, were ſtruck during the Edileſhip of Publius 
Malleolus, and the Inſtitution of the Games falls under 


the Conſulſhip of Claudius Centbo and Mas cus Sempro- 


Gg 2 mus, 
(a) Pertulere Deam pridie Idus Aprilis : 1/que dies feſius factus 


uit: populus frequens dna Dee in Pallatium tulit, lectiſterniumque 


& ludi fuere, Megaleſia appellata. > Tit. Liv. 29. 
(1) In Vert. I. 5. 45 Loc. eit. (3) Faſt, I. 7. v. 279. 
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nius, in the Year of Rome 513 but it was not till the 
Year 580 that theſe Games became annual, on Oc- 
caſion of a Famine which laſted three Years, and which 
had been uſhered in by cold and rainy Springs; the 
Senate, to appeaſe Flora, and obtain better Crops, hav- 
ing paſſed an Act that Year, appointing the annual 


Celebration of theſe Games at the End of April (a) in 


Honour of that Goddeſs, which was regularly executed 
for the future (6). | 
Tho? the Expence of theſe Games was not defrayed 


from the Eſtate of the Courtiſan Hora, they muſt needs how- 


ever have been inſtituted upon Occaſion of her Teſtament, 
tho? afterwards they were dedicated to the ancient Flora, 
ſince therein the Memory of the Gallantries of the for- 
mer was kept up, by the exceſſive Liberty, or rather 
the unbounded Licentiouſneſs and Impudence that pre- 
vailed there, as has been ſaid in its proper Place, where 
I have mentioned a Circumſtance of Cato's Life, who 
left them that he might not lay the People under a 
Reſtraint by his Preſence. 


CHAP EL 
Of Jome other Games. 


Should never have done were I to ſpeak at any 

length of all the other Games, ſince there were no 
conſiderable Cities in the Roman Empire, but valued 
themſelves upon the Celebration of ſome Games or 
other, either upon the Arrival of the Magiſtrates who 
were to govern them, or upon Occaſion of Victories 
and other Advantages gained by the Common-wealth. 
The Magiſtrates alſo took Care to exhibit Games at 


their own Expence, when they entered on their Office; 


and tho? of all Offices the Edileſhip was the leaſt con- 
ſiderable, it was however during it that the greateſt Ex- 


ENCE 
(2) The fourth of the Calends of May, or the 28th of Ari | 
(5) Convenire Patres, &, fi bene floreat annus, | 
Numinibus noſtris annua feſta wovent. 
Annuimus votis; Conſul cum conſule Lænus 


Poſibumio ludos perfoluere mihi. | 
Ovid, Faſt, lib. 5; v. 324. 
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ence was laid out upon thoſe Games, becauſe the 
People judged from thence how thoſe who were inveſh- 
ed with 1t were likely to behave when they came to be 


advanced to more conſiderable ones. Laſtly, others 


were exhibited at the Birth of great Men, which were 
called Natalitii, and on a thouſand other Occaſions. 
However, as among thoſe Games ſome were very noted 
tho* commonly not annual, as molt of thoſe I have diſ- 
courſed of hitherto, it will not be amiſs to end with a 
ſummary Account of them. 


Of the Circenſian Games. - 


Tho? by the Circenſian Games we are to underſtand 
only the Combats, the Races, and other Exerciſes 
that were performed 1n the Places known by the Name 
of Circus, which had been raiſed for the Repreſenta- 
tion of all Sorts of Games, yet the Antiquaries com- 


rehend under that Name, the Race which was inſti- 
tuted in the Jtbmus of Corinth by CEnomaus King of 


Piſa, to rid himſelf of thoſe who were courting his 
Daughter Hippodamia, and wherein Pelops was Con- 
queror, as has been ſaid in its Place; or that other 
Race which Hercules inſtituted in Elis, wherein he 


having gained the Victory, received a Crown of Olive 


from the Hand of the ſame Pelops (a): Primus Hercu- 
les bunc honorem habuit, manibus Pelopis, as we have in 
Lafantius. 

Romulus, after the Rape of the Sabine Women, ap- 
pointed the ſame Games to be celebrated in the open 
Fields, for there was no Place then deſtined for that 
Purpoſe. . Theſe firſt Gaines of the Romans went by 
the Name of Conſualia ; and if Virgil gives the Name 
of Circenſian Games to thoſe which Romulus exhibited . 


| on the Occaſion now mentioned, it is by Way of An- 


ticipation ; for it was only in the Time of Tarquinius 
the Elder that the firſt Circus was built. Theſe Games 
were alſo called by the Name of the great Games, 

Gg 3 Ludi 


„ * * Prinam Piſæa per arva, 
Hunc pius Alcides Pelopi certavit honorem, | 
Palvereumgue fera crinem deterſit oliua. Stat. Theb, L 6, 
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Ludi magni, 1 inſiſt no farther on theſe Edifices, which 
were proper for the Chariot and Horſe-Races, and 


were very numerous at Rome and about it, becauſe their 
Names and Figures may be ſeen in Onuphrius Panvinus, 
who has compoſed a Treatiſe of Purpoſe upon theSubject. 


The Games of the Croſs-ways or Compitales, and others, 


 Targquin the elder having obſerved a Prodigy in the 
facred Hearth of the Houſhold-Gods, inſtituted theſe 
Games, that were celebrated afterwards at certain ſtat- 
ed Times, that 1s, during the Winter, and about the 

Time of the Saturnalia. - | 
The Equeſtrian Games were thoſe whoſe Celebration 
conſiſted in Horſe-Races, and of them the Romans dif. 
tinguiſhed two Sorts. The Decumani were ſuch as they 
repreſented every tenth Year, and which the Senate 
had inftituted in Honour of Auguſtus, who every fifth 
Year, and ſometimes every tenth Year, propoſed to 
quit the Reins of Government which he kept how- 
ever his whole Life-time. The Games of he Leaves, 
were ſo called either from the Leaves that the Crowns 
were made of, or becauſe the People threw of them 
upon the Conquerors (1). Thoſe of the Gladiators 
took their Names from the deſperate Engagement of 
that Sort of Combatants, who fought therein with in- 
conceivable Fury and Obſtinacy, and for which the 
Romans had' an inhuman Curioſity, The Gymnic 
Games borrowed theirs from the Nakedneſs of the 
Wreſtlers, and from the five Sorts of Combats that 
were exhibited therein, which made up what the An- 
cients called the Gymnaſtic, The Inſtaurative Games 
were thoſe that were repreſented a ſecond Time. The 
Luſtral, Luſtrales, or Rubigalia, had been inſtituted in 
Flonour of Mars, and it was during their Celebration 
that the Arms, the Trumpets, Sc. were purified, 
The Games of Mars, which were celebrated on. the 
firſt of Auguſt, had been inſtituted in Honour of that 
God, to perpetuate the Memory of the Temple built 
to his Honour in the Time of the Emperor Claudius (2). 
an 


fr) End? faliacej. (2) Dion. J. Co. 


% 
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The Games named Novendiles, were the fame with 
thoſe funeral Games we have diſcourſed of, and 
which were exhibited at the Death of great Men, or 
of the Emperors. The Palatine Games, Palatini, were 
inſtituted by Auguſtus in Honour of Julius Cæſar, and 
got that Name, from the Temple which was upon the 
Palatine Mount, where they were celebrated every Vear 
for eight Days, beginning with the 25th of December. 
Thoſe of the Fiſhers, Piſcatorii, were renewed every 
Year in the Month of June, by the Prætor of the City, 
in Honour of ſuch of the Fiſhers upon the Tyber, whoſe 
Gain was carried into the Temple of Vulcan, as a Tri- 
bute paid to the Dead. The Plebeian Games were 
exhibited in Honour of the People, who had contri- 
buted ſo much to the Extinction of the regal Power. 
The Pontificals were thoſe exhibited by the Prieſts at 
entring on their Office, in Imitation of the Queſtors, 
whoſe Games went by the Name of Ludi-Quæſtorii. 
Romani, or the Roman Games had been inſtituted by 
Tarquin the Elder (1), in Honour of Jupiter, Funo, and 
Minerva, as we learn from Cicero (2), The Sacerdotal 
Games, were thoſe which the People in the Provinces 
obliged the Prieſts to preſent them with, The Trium- 
phales, thoſe that were repreſented upon occaſion of 
ſome Triumph. The Votivi were exhibited in Con- 
ſequence of ſome Vow; and thoſe were either pub- 
lic, when it was a public Vow, as was the Caſe either in 
public Calatnities, or in the Heat of a Battle, or on 
other momentous Occaſions; or private, when ſome 
private Perſon gave a Repreſentation of them. The 
former were given by the Magiſtrates in Conſequence 
of an Act of the Senate: We have an Inſcription that 
makes mention of one of theſe Yotirve and Public 
Games, for the happy Return of Auguſtus. Ti. Claud. 

Sc. Ludos Votivos pro reditu Imp. Cæſ Divi F. Auguſti. 
Ludi Sigillares, were ſo called upon Account of the 
little Figures, either of Silver or ſome other Metal, 
which they ſent to one another in Token of Friend- 
ſhip, and that commonly during the Saturnalia. Ludi 
Taurii, were inſtituted to the Honour of the infernal 
| Gg 4 Gods, 


(1) Tit. Liv. (2) In Verr. 5. 
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Gods, on Occaſion of a Plague, under the Reign of 


Tarquin the Proud, which Plague aroſe from the ex- 


poling of Bulls Fleſh to fale. 
_ Loftly, the Secular Games were ſo called not from 


their being repeated only once in an hundred Years, 


as is commonly believed; but this Name was given to 

certain Games that were renewed but ſeldom, or that 

were repreſented but once duting the fame Perſons 
Life. This is the Idea of them given by Ovid: 


Juſſerat & Phæbo dici; quo tempore Indos 
Fecit, quos ætas aſpicit una ſemel. Triſt. I. 2. 


Accordingly their Original, at it is related at very 
great Length by Valerius Maximns (1), and E ęſimus (2), 
had no Relation to the Name which they went by after- 
wards. Voluſius Valerius ſays the former of thoſe two 
Authors, having three Children, two Sons and a 
Daughter, who were ſeized by the Plague that waſted 
the Province where they lived, and finding the Reme- 
dies applied by Phyficians ineffectual, having addreſſed 
himſelf to the Genius of his Gods Lares, heard a Voice 
enjoining him to carry them to the Banks of the Tyber, 
and to make them drink of the Water of the River. 
He at firſt ſcrupled to obey, conſidering the Diſtance he 


was at from that River; but at Jaſt the Malady and the 


Danger encreaſing, he was determined to ſet out; and 
having arrived near the Boer, at a Place named Ja- 
rentum, he gave th-m drink, and they were cured. In 
Gratitude to the Gods for fo ſignal a Kindneſs, he of- 
fered Sacrifices of black Victims to Pluto, Proſerpine, 
and the other in fernal Divinities, for three Nights ſuc- 
ceſſively. Valerius Publicola, continues the fame Author 
(a), who was made Conſul when Tarquin was baniſh- 
ed, believing the Romans had more need than ever of 
the Protection of the Gods, renewed the Sacrifices of 
Voluſius in the Year of Rome 245, appointed them to 


. be 


Brie. (2) Lib. 2. 

(a) Primos ludos ſeculares, exc is Rrgibus poſt Romam (on ditam 
annos 245. Valerius Publicela inſtituit. Antias apud Cenſo: , de die 
„„ ; 


FP 


2 
die 
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be offered upon the ſame Altar and to the ſame Gods, 
and added Games to them. In fine, we learn from 
Varro, whoſe Teſtimony is cited by Cenſorinus (a), that 


the Romans, affriglited by ſeveral Prodigies that hap- 


ened one after another, having conſulted, according 
to Cuſtom, the Books of the Sibyls, learned that they 
were to renew the Sacrifices and the Games of Yolu/zus, 
and to celebrate them for the future every hundred 
Years in the Campus Martius : This was the Origin of 
the ſecular Games, 

To proceed, nothing came up to the Solemnity of 
theſe Games. Firlt, Heralds were diſpatched thro? all 
Taly to invite every Body to them, as to a Solemnity 
which they would never ſee again; and when the Time 
of their Celebration approached, the Conſuls, Decem- 
virs, and at laſt the Emperors themſelves went into 
different Temples to offer Sacrifices, and ordered a 
Diſtribution to be made to the People of ſuch things as 
were neceſſary, that every one might ſet about the ex- 
piating of his Sins; ſuch as Torches, Sulphur, and Bi- 
tumen, and none were excepted but the Slaves. The 
People thus furniſhed with Materials for the Expiation, 
flock*d to the Temple of Diaua, which was upon the 
Aventine Mount, and every one gave his Children 
Barley, Corn and Beans, to offer the whole in Sacri- 
fice to the Deſtinies in order to appeaſe them. Then 


upon Arrival of the firſt Feſtival conſecrated to Juno, 


three Days and three Nights were employed in offer- 
ing Victims to Jupiter, uno, Neptune, Vulcan, Mars, 
Diana, Veſta, Venus, Hercules, Saturn, to Divinities of 
the Fountains, and laſtly to the Parcæ, Proſerpine, and 
Pluto; and all this at Tarentum itſelf, a Place not far 
from the Campus Martius, where theſe Games were to 
be performed. 3 
On the firſt Night, at the ſecond Hour, the Conſuls 
in the Time of the Republic, and afterwards the Em- 
| | perors 


(a) Cum muta portenta frerent— & idea Iibros Sibyllinns Decem- 
dri adiiſſent, & Diti Patri, & Proſerpine ludi Tarentini in campo 
Martis ferent, & hoſtiæ furue immolarentur ; utigue ludi centeſimo 


 guaque anno fierent. Varro apud eundem loc. cit. 
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perors themſelves, accompanied by the Decemvirs who 
Preſided at this Solemnity, went to the Banks of the 
Tyber, where they raiſed three Altars, on which they 
ſacrificed three Lambs; and after ſprinkling the Altars 
with the Blood of thoſe Victims, they ordered the reſt 
of them to be burnt. This Ceremony was illuminat- 
ed by a great Number of Lamps, and accompanied 
with ſinging ſeveral Hymns in Honour of the Gods, 
and terminated by the offering of ſeveral black Victims, 
ſuch as Yolufrus and Publicola had formerly offered. 
While they were taken up in theſe religious Functi- 
ons, Artiſts erected a Theater, and prepared the Place 
where the Exerciſes common to the Games were to be 
performed ; then the next Day in the Morning they 
went to the Capitol, where after offering a Sacrifice 
to Jupiter, they returned to the Place now mentioned, 
and began to celebrate the Games in Honour of Apollo 
and Diana. The next Day the Roman Ladies repaired 
to the ſame Capitol to ſacrifice to Juno: Laſtly, the 
Emperor himſelf, accompany'd by the Decemvirs, went 
the ſame Day and offered to each of the foreſaid Divini- 
tics the Victims that belonged to them. | | 
On the third Day, ſeven and twenty Youths of th 
beſt Families, all in Robes, and as many Virgins, 
marched in Proceſſion to the Palaiine Mount to the 
Temple of Apollo, where they vied with one another 
in ſinging Hymns and Songs, to make the Gods pro- 
pitious to the Emperor, the Senate, and the Roman 
Rer. Laſtly, during the three Days and three 
Nights that the Solemnity of theſe Games continued, 
all the Theaters in Rome, the Cirques, and the other 
public Places deſtined for theſe Feſtivals, were employ- 
ed in Shows that were therein exhibited. Among 
pther things, there were alſo hunting Matches, Com- 
bats with wild Beaſts, Sea-fights, Fc. The People 
divided the whole Time between Mirth and Devotion. 
Thus it is that the Games of the Greeks and Romans 
_ were intermixed with Religion, and this is what in- 
duced me to give the Hiſtory of them a Place in this 


1Mythology. 
The End of the Fourth and Laft Volumt, 
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A. 


BI DIR, the Name of the Stone which Saturn ſwal- 
| lowed, ii. 189. 
Abas, the Son of Lyncus King of _ and his Suc- 
ceſſor, iii. 364, 414. 
Abdabaram, an Arabian God, i. 570, 
Abellio, a God of the Gauls, iii. 275. 
Abenaquis, a People in America, their Religion, i. 142. 
Aborigines, their Country, ii. 262. Hercules diſtributes to 
his Soldiers a Part of that Country, iv. go. The Trajans 
unite with the Aborigines under the Name of Latin People, 
1b. 312 
Abr aum, the Founder of Fuduifm, i i. 162. Whether Serug 
his Father was the firſt Author of Idolatry; if Abra- 
ham himſelf was an Idolater, ib. 172, 173. Idolatry 
more antient than Abraham, ib. 169, 192, 193. il. 2. 
That he was verſed in the Knowledge of the Stars, i. 434. 
Whether the Expedition of the Argonauts was borrowed 
from the Journeyings of Abraham and Moſes, iv. 3. See 
Patriarchs. 
Arthus the Son of Ætes, and Brother to Medea, aſſaſſinated 
by his Siſter, i i, 419. iii. 442 46. This Murder is a Ca- 
lumny 


1 


lumny of the tragic Poets, 62. Tis variouſly related I | 


Authors, 10. 49. 

Abydenus, an antient Author of the Chaldeans, a Fragment 
of his Hiſtory, i. 80, 85. 

Abyla. See Calpe. 

Acacallide the Daughter of Minos I. married to Apollo, it, 
483. Then to Miletus, iv. 392. See Miletus. 

Acacus, the Son of Lycaon, what City he founded, iii. 354. 

Acamas the Son of Theſeus, iii. 431. 

Acara or Alquibila, a Tower, an Object of Religion among 
the Arabians, 1. 570. 


Acarnania, a Country of Epirus, the Origin of that Name, 


iv. 98, See the Note. 
Acaſta, one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. g 


Acaſtus, the Son of Pelias, and Couſin to Faſo, was one of 


the Argonauts, iv. 16, Appoints the Celebration of funeral 
Games in honour of his Father, 53. Purſues his Sifters 
for the Murder of their Father, 100, Midamia the Wife 
of Acaſtus. See Aſtidamia, Alegſtes. 

Acca Laurentia, Nurſe to Remus and Romulus, ii. 578, 

Acca Laurentia or Larentia, a Courtiſan whom the Romans 


worſhipped under the Name of Flora, ii. 575, Sc. See 


Floral Games. 


Arcitans or Accitafians, a People in Spain, worſhipped a God 


of War, iii. 305. 

Accorn, that it cannot be the Food of Man, i. 49. 

Meephalr, or Men without the Head, i. 74. 

Aceſidas and Acefius worſhipp'd in Greece as Heroes, iii. 433- 

Acerra, an Inſtrument for the Sacrifices, iii. 276. 

Aceftes King of Sicily, his Hiſtory, iv. 402. 

Achaia, a Country of Greece. See Achenus. 

Achas, a City of Egypt ; the Water of the Nile was 5 employ- 
ed there in a religious Ceremony, ili. 114, 116. 

Acheans, a People of Greece. See Acheus. They are baniſh- 
ed from the Peloponneſus by the Herachde, iv. 129. 

Achelnus, a River in Ætolia; the Combat of the God of that 
River with Hercules, i. 29. Hercules tears off one of 
his Horns; the Explanation of this Fable, ii. 488. iv. 97. 

Aeberon, a River in Epirus, the Quality of its Water, iii. 
34, 35. This was made one of the Rivers in Hell, ib. 
Other Rivers named Acherons, 35. 

Acheruſia, a Lake in Egypt, iii. 3. It was n this Lake 
the Greeks derived their Idea of their Acheron, iii. 35. Ano- 
ther Lake of this Name in Theſprotia, whence the Acheron 


riſes, 16. 4 , 
Achqus 


. 
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Atheus, who gave his Name to Achaia, iii. 397. His Genea- 
logy, 398. See the Table. 


Achilles, his Genealogy, iii. 39 1. iv. 274. Thetis dips him 


in Styx; his Education, . He is forced to the Siege of 
Troy, 226, 275, He leads thither the Myrmidons, 216. 
His Conqueſts during the Siege, 276. His Wrath againſt 
Azamemnon, 223, 232. His Death, 277. He is wor- 
ſhipped as a Demi-God, 278. See Deidamia, Poliæena. 

Achillza, Feaſts in Honour of Achilles, i. 298. . 

Achivians, or Heveans, a Name given to the Greeks, i ul, 407. 
Its Etymology, 408, 413. 

Achlis, the firſt Being in the Pagan Syſtem, i. 119. 

Achor. See Myagrus. 

Acis transformed into a River, iv. 293. 

Acmon, the Father of Cælus or Heaven, his Hiſtory, his Death 
and Apotheoſis, i. 120. ii. 177. 

Acmonia, two Cities of this Name built by Ac mon, ii. 17 | 

Acræus, a Surname of Jupiter, ii. 219. 

Acriſius or Acriſus, the Son of Lynceus, and Father of Danae, 
ii. 304. His Death, 463. See Danae and Perſeus. 


Acteon, his Genealogy, iii. 410. His Death, 413. Is ranked 


among the Demi-Gods, 419. The A#ia or Actiaca, 
Feaſts in Honour of Apollo, i. 298. Actiac Games in- 
ſtituted by Augu//us, why, iv. 448. See Games, 

Actica, a Country of Greece, its different Names, iii. 374. 
See the Note. 

Aftium, 2 Promontory of Epirus, 1. 298. iv. 448. 

Actor, the Grandfather of Achilles, iii. 391. 


Actor, another, an Argonaut, iv. 16. 


Adad and Benadad, Names common to the Kings of Syria. 
Their Signification, i. 189. 
9 the Rabbins believed he was created with both Sexes, 
i. 83. 
Adder, worſhipp'd as repreſenting Eſculapius, | i. 2023. 


Adeona and Abeona, two Roman Divinities, iii. 195. 


Adephagia, the Goddeſs of Gluttony, a 'Temple which ſhe 
had in Sicily, iii. 179. 

Ades, the Name of Pluto, and of the Infernal Regions, i. 70. 
iii. 28, 441. | 

Adma, one of the Nymphs, i TRE 3. | 

Admetus, the King of Pheres, Spouſe to Auger, his Genea- 
logy, iii. 594. One of the Argonauts, iv. 17. 

* or Adodus, King of the Gods among the Phenicians, 


1. 97. 
we” the Arabians _ the Sun under that Name, 
4 
| Adonis 


I" Nt Df! B7{.X: | | 
Adonis or Thammux, the Symbol of the Sun among the 
Phenicians, i. 175. ii. 12. The Origin of the Fable of 
Venus and Adonis, i. 70. ii. 8. His Birth; his Adven- 
tures; his Death, ii. 8. Rank'd among the Gods, why, 7. 
His Worſhip in the Provinces adjoining to Syria ; and 
from thence in Greece; and eſpecially at Athens, 15, 18, 
Feaſts eſtabliſhed in Honour of him, 14,6&c. Adonis be- 
loved by Preſerpine in Hell, 9. Venus contends for him, 
with Proſerpine, 9, 20. In his Feaſts Jollity was made 
to ſucceed to Mourning, 14. Why, 20. The Origin of 
his Worſhip, 7, 23. His Transformation into the Ane- 
mone, 23. See Atarte. 
Adonis, a River whoſe Water turns red at a certain Seaſon, 
14. | 


Adramelech and Anamelech, Gods of Sepharvaim, ii, 1. Vic- 


tims that were offered to them, 6x1, Who theſe Divini- 
ties were, 62. | | 

Adramus, a Sicilian God, iii. 175. 

Adraftus King of Argos, his Hiſtory, iv. 198. Gives his 
two Daughters in Marriage to Polynices and Tydeus, 187. 
He is one of the ſeven Chiefs in the War of Thebes, 188; 
His Genealogy ; his Children, 198, 199. The Fable of 

Alaraſtus's Horſe, 200. | | 

Adraſte, one of the Nymphs who nurſed Jupiter, ii. 165. 

Adraſtea or Adraſtia, the Daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity, 
iii, 76. The ſame with Nemeſis, 93. 

Aa or ea, the Capital of Colchis, iv. 39. 

Facus, See Eacus. 

Aditui, Miniſters of the Temple, i. 282. 

Ador or Adon, the Daughter of Pandarus. See Panda. 
rus. 

don, the Daughter of Pandareus. See Pandareus, 

Ageria, one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. 

Agina. See Egina. 

Agiuchus, a Surname of Jupiter, ii. 225. 

Ægipans. See Satyrs. 

gle, one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. 

gobolle. See Egibole. 

A gopbage, a Name given to Juno, ii. 244. 

Agyptius, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 


Hells, one of the Harpies, iv. 34. 


Mneas, See Eneas. 1 


Son, the Name of the firſt Woman in the Theogony of 
the Phenicians, i. 91. | gs 


Erope, 


la. 
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Erope, the Wife of Atreus, iv. 256. See Atreus and Thy- 
eftes. 

at. or Inguietude, i. 113. | 

As, Aſculanus and Ares, Gods who preſided over the Coin- 
age of Braſs Money, i. 199. iii. 200. 

AÆſculapius. See Eſculapius. 


Atalides, one of the Argonauts, the Son of Mercury, iv. 17. 


Aetes, King of Colchos, the Father of Medea, i. 117, 189. 
ii, 380. Kills Phryxus his Son- in-law, iv. 7. Deſigns 
to deſtroy the Argonauts, 39. See Faſon, Phryxus, the Ar- 


gonauts, | 


Aetes II. of the Name, the Brother of Circe, iv. 300. 


Aither, its Formation according to the Greeks, i. 111, 112, 
Aithra. See Ethra. ; | | 
Ahlius, the Son of Eolus, ſurnamed Jupiter, iii. 433. 
Atolia. See Etolia. | 

Aitolus. See Etolus, | | 

ton or Athbon, one of the Horſes of the Sun, ii. 383. 

Africa, whence it got the Name, 1. 60. 

Agamedes, the Brother of Trophonius, his Death, i. 341. 

Agamemnon, his Genealogy, ili. 422. The hereditary Ha- 
tred between the Houſe of Priam and that of Agamemnon, 
iv. 214, He is General of the Grecian. Army againſt 
the Trojans, 216. Transfers the Kingdom from Argos 
to MAycenæ, 257. His Death, 3 | ATE 

Aganice, the Fable of this Maid, i. 46. See the Note. 

Aganippe or Hippocrene, a Fountain of Beotia, ii. 436. 

Agapenor, the Son of Anceus King of Arcadia, was at the 
Siege of Troy, iii. 350. 

Agathodemon, one of the Egyptian Gods, i. 493. 

Agatete, one of the Nymphs, ii. 431. 

Agave, the Daughter of Cadmus, i. 117. The Mother of 
Pentheus, her Phrenzy, iii. 412, Receives divine Honours 
after her Death, 420. 

Agave, one of the Nymphs, ii, 5 31. 

Age, the Golden Age, in what Period of Time it is placed, 
ii, 263. The Deſcription of the Golden Age, 270. 
Whence the Idea of it was formed, 271. 

Agenor, the Son of Pleuron, his Children, iii. 390, 391. 

Agenor, the King of Phenicia, his Genealogy, his Children, 
iii. 402, 404. See Europa. 5 : 

Agenoria, a GodCeſs of the Romans, who inſpired with 
Courage, i. 199. iii. 194. | 


Ageronia or Angeronia, the Goddeſs of g;7,,; +: 2 Feaſt infli- | 


tuted in her Honour; how ſhe Was repreſented, iii. 135. 
Why joined with the Goddeſs Volupia, ibid. 
| 2 Azefilaus 


INDEX 


Aeſ. "It a Name of Pluto, what it ſignifies, iii. 44. 

AHalaia, one of the three Graces, i. 117. 

Aglauros or Agraulos, the Daughter of Cecrops, her inhuman 
Worſhip in the Ifland of Cyprus, i, 375. She is trans- 
formed into a Rock, 376. 

Aalibolus and Malachbelus, Gods of * Palnyrenians, how 
they were repreſented, ii. 67. 


Agonalia or Agonia, Feaſts inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, 


"whence they derived that Name, i. 309. 

Aonius, a Divinity, See Agonalia. 

Arai or Agrus, or Agzrotes, alſo called Aleton or Ts i. 92, 

| Azrania, Feaſts of the Greeks, i. 298. 

Aeraulia, Feaſts in Honour of Agraulos. See Aelaures. 

Agreus and Halicus, the Inventers of Fiſhing and Hunting, 

. 92. 

Agrionia, Feaſts, how they were celebrated, 1. 299. 

Agrippa, one of the Kings of Alba, the Time of his Reign, 
iv. 313. 

Agrius, the Son of Les and Circe, i. 118. 

Agrius, one of the Giants who attacked Jupiter, ii. 169. 

Agrotera, a Surname of Diana of Athens ; what Sacrifices 
were offered to her, i. 27 3. 

Arotes, a famous Divinity of the Phenictans, i. 92. 

Artæ, a Name given to the Prieſts of Cybele, i. 287. 

Hex, the Son of Oilers, a Captain at the Siege of Troy, 
Iv. 216. Raviſhed Caſſandra in Minerva's Temple, 242, 
24h 281. His Death, 25. The Confidence of the Lo- 
crians in his Valour, even after his Death, 283. 

Ajax the Son of Telamon, the Greatneſs of his Size, ii. 197, 
198. A Grecian Captain at the Siege of Troy, iv. 216. 
Bib putes with Uly//es the Armour of Achilles; his Charac- 
ter; his Death, 28 3. Fables relating to him explained, 
285, Oc. 

Haxtia or Aranita, Feaſts in Honour of Ajax, 1. 299. 

Aichecra, a God of the Arabians, who he was, i. 570. 

Aidoneus, King cf Epirus, often confounded with Pluto, iii. 


53. Two Kings of this Name, 101d. 


Aimene, a Trau Woman who had a Temple in Greece, 


iii. 424. 
fir, the Air woot under the Name of Jupiter and 


Eolus, i. 196. Divination by means of the Air, i. 395. 
Aius Lecutius, the God of great Talking, ili. 136. His 
Temple at Rome, ibid. 
Alebandus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 4.30. 
4labandus, the Founder of the City Alabanda in Caria, his 


Worſhip, in. 178. 
1 Alalcomene, 


an 
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OW 
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92. 
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Allcyone, the Wife of Ceyx. 
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Mlalcoment, the Daughter of Ogyges, Nurſe to Minerva 3 
Her Worſhip, iii. 390, 37 1. 
i who was fo called in the Syſtem of the Chaldens, 


Abe, 5 of the Kings of Aba, che Duration of his Reign, 


IV. 


Alba, a Gy of Latium; its Founder; its Kings, and the 


Duration of that Kingdom, iv. 313. 
Albula, the antient Name of the Tyber, ibid. 


. Alcathaia, a Feaſt of the Greeks, i. 299. 


Alceus, the Father of Amphitryo, iii. 305. iv. 74. 


Alceſtes, the Wife of Admetus, purſues for the Murder of 


her Father Pelias, iv. 100. Her generous Reſignation 
for her Husband, ibid. See Admetus, Acaftus, 
Alcibiades, why he was baniſhed, i. 248. 


Alcides, the firſt Name of Hema, iv. 117. 


Alcimus, Alcimides, and Alcinus, Heroes of Greece, iii. 433, 
434. 


Alcinous, King of the Pheacians, his Gardens receives 


Ulyſſes at his Court, iv. 202. 

Alcippe, the Daughter of Mars, had an Adventure which 
gave riſe to the Eſtabliſhment of the Areopagus, ii. 317. 
Alcmena, the Mother of Hercules, i. 117. ii. 170. Her 
Genealogy, iii. 365. iv. 74. Her Marriage with Amphi- 

tryo, 75. The Birth of Hercules, 76, Cc. 


Alemeon, the Son of Amphiaraus, his Hiſtory and Death, iv. 


98, 194. 
Alcyone or Halcyone, the Daughter of Atlas, one of the Plei- 


ades, i. 108, ti. 273. 
See Ceyx. 


Acyoneus, one of the Giants who war i Jupiter, i. 168. 

Alcyons or King's-Fiſhers, Birds conſecrated to Thetzs, i. 264. 
The Symbols of conjugal Love, iv. 380. 

Alea, the Surname of Minerva, iii. 354. See Aleus, 

Al:#o, one of the Furies, iii. 78. 

AleFor, the Son of Magnes King of Magneſia, iii. 392. 

Aleia or Aleaia, a famous Feſtival in Arcadia, i. 299. 

Alemannus, King of the Boians, and the Hercules of theie 
Country, iii. 332. 

Aleon, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 434. 

Alto. See Agrai. | 

Aletes, the Navy of Egiſthus and Chtenneftra, flain by Oreftes, 
iv. 266. 


Alete c one of the Heraclidæ, iv. 129, See 5 555 bus, 


1 we; = Aleus, 


{ 


IN D EX 
Aleus, the Son of Mat imus King of Arcadia, built the 
Temple of Minerva Alea, iii. 354. The Son whom he 
had by Cleobule his Wife, iv. 17. 


Alexander will needs paſs for the Son of Jupiter, i . 333,338. 
iii. 205, How he was admitted to the O Games, 
iv. 431, 432. 

» Algoniquins, a People of America, their principal Divinity, 

. 

Alia, a Feaſt of Apollo among the Greeks, i. 299. 

Alilat, a Goddeſs of the Arabians, i. 571. 

Alitius, an Epithet given to . i ll, 224 

Alladius, the Tyrant of Alba, his "3 Cool 3 his Death, 
iv. 313. 

e whether the Fables are mere Allegories, i i. 20, Ce. 

| Allirotius. See Alcippe. 

Almighty, an Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 217. 

Aloia, or the Feaſts of the Barn-floors, i. 299. 

Aocus. See Aloides and Iphimedies. 

Aloides, the Giants who attacked Jupiter, ii. 168. iii, 116. 
The Explanation of their Fable, iii. 118. 

. Alopis, transformed into a Fox, i. 

Alorus, this was the Adam of the C aldeans, i. 86. 

Albus, the Son of the Sun and Antiope, iv. 66. 

Alpha or Ilpha, a Phenician Word, i. 65. See Europa. 

Alphaga, another Phenician Word. See Alpheus. 

Apheus, his Pedigree, i. 114. A River of Elis. His 
Amours with the Fountain Arethuſa, i. 67. ii, 57, 58. 

See Arethuſa. 

Alpheſibea, the Daughter of Phegeus, marries Alemeon, who 
divorces her afterwards; how ſhe is avenged for this At- 
front, iv. 194, 195. 

Alphitomantia, a kind of Divination, i. 396. 

Alrung, the Superſtition of the antient Germans. 

Altars, their Antiquity, i. 233. Their Forms; the Places 
where they were erected, 234, 235, 236. The Venera- hs 
tion of the Pagans for their Altars, 237. No Altars for An 


e . 


R | 


the infernal Gods, iti. 103, Am 
Althea, the Wife of Oeneus, the Mother of Meleager. Her 
Genealogy, 111, 391, Sheę devotes her Son to the F uries, Am 

iv. 172. Her deep Diſtreſs, 15a. Am 
Amaltbea, the She- Goat that nurſed F Ps bi. 207. + Am 
Amathia, one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. . 
Amenus, Omanus, and Ananaratus, ivinities of the Perfians 4 1 
and Cappadocians, ii. 128, 121, ye 
Amaſis, King of Egypt; the Temple of one ſingle 23 5 
which he conveyed to Sais, i. 222, Amy 


Amazons, 


Bow 


ath, 


Ee. 


16. 


K 


dmazoms, the Cath which they inhabited ; the: 'Wars of 
 Belleraphon, Priam, and Hercules againſt them, lt. 474. 
Who they were, if there actually were Amazons, iv. 101, 
102. If there are any at this Day, ibid. 2 which 
they had built, i. 222, 223. 5 

Ambarvalia, Feaſts of Ceres, i i. 307. 

Amberthkend, a Book containing the Doctrines of the han. 

1 | | 

Ambition, a Divinity, i. 199. . 

Amber, the Place where it grows, ii. 390, 391. See He- 
liades. a 

Ambroſia, one of the Hades, ii. 278. : 

Ambreſia, Feaſts in Honour of Bacchus, i. 299. | 

Amelon, who he was in the Syſtem of the Chilleahe, i. 86. | 

Amenon, ibid. 

Amenophis, King of Egypt, whether he is the ſame with 

emnon, iv. 324. 

Amenthes, the God of the Egyptians, this 1 is the Ades of the 
Greeks, iii. 828. 

Americans, their Religion has a great Deal of Caformſty 
with that of the ancient Pagans, i. 140. & ſeg. There 
is no Nation in America but Worſhips the Sun, 145, 155, 

Amicleus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

Amilcar, a Divinity of the Carthaginians, i. 570. 

Amintor, the Son of Phraſtor King of Argos, iii. 342. 

Amithaon, the Son of Cretheus, his Deſcendants, itt, 394- 
iv. 8. The Uncle of Faſon, iv. 10. 

Ammon. See otter: Ham. 

* the Father of Adonis, and Husband of Myrrha, 

10. His Death, ibid. 
1 a famous Soothſayer, one of the principal Leaders 
in the Theban War, and one of the Argonauts, iv. 17, 
193. His Death; his Family, 194, 195. The Worbip 
that was paid to him after bis Death, 196. 

Amphiaraia, Feaſts in Honour of Amphiaraus, i. 299. | 

Amphidtyon, King of Athens, iii. 376. The Founder of the 
Court of Amphifyons ; what this Court was, 388. 

Amphidamas, one of the Argonauts, iv. 17. 

Amphileehus, the Son of Amphiaraus, iv. 196. 

Amphion, the Son of Fupiter and Antiope, ii. 170. iii. 415. 
Why he is ſaid to have built the Walls of Thebes by the 
Muſick of his Lyre, ibid. See Zethus. | 

Anpbion, one of the A. gonauts, the Son of a King of e 
iv. 1 

Amphi 3, Anedepbus, or Amenpfi Huf, who he was 2 mong the | 
9 . Ce” 
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Amphithee, one of the Nymphs, ii. 531. 

Ampbhitrite, the Wife of Neptune, her Genealogy, i, 175. 
11. 498. The Etymology of the Name, ibid. Two Ne- 
reids called by this Name, ii. 508. 

Amphitryo, his Birth, iii. 365. iv. 74. Loſes the Kingdom 
of Mycenæ; his Ret reat to Thebes, where he is received 
by Alcmena, whom he marries, 75. See Alcmena. 

Amulius, the Mars of the Latins, the Father of Remus and 
Romulus, ii. 316. 

Amycleus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 4.30. 

Amycus, King of Bebrycia, Pollux puts him to Death, iv. 33. 

I and Magus, who were ſo called among the Chaldeans, 

i. 92. 

Anacea, Feaſts in Honour of Gaſtor and Pollux, i. 299. 

Anaces or Aractes, the Etymology of the Name, ii. 84. A 
Name given to ſeveral Deities, ibid. See the Diaoſcuri and 

Cabiri. 

Anagegia, Feaſts in Honour of Venus, i. 299. 

Anaitts, the Surname of Diana or of the Moon, among the 
Cappadocians and Armenians, ii. 128, 424. A Feaſt in 
Honour of her, ii. 128, 129, Her Temple i in Armenia; 
her golden Statue pillaged, 133. 

Anaxagoras puniſhed with Death, why, i. 47. 

Anaxandra, the Heroine of Athens, ili. 434. 

Ananarete transformed into a Rock, iv. 392. See Iphis. 

Anaxis, one of the Heroes of Greece, ill. 433. 

Anaxo, the Mother of Alcmena, iii. 365. 

Anceus, the Son of Neptune and A/tiphalea, one of the Fl 
nauts, iv. 18. His ſingular Death which gave riſe to a 
Proverb, ibid. 

Anchiſes, the Father of Eneas, i. 118. His Genealogy, iv. 
250, 307. Why he was T hunderſtruck, 308. The 
Time and Place of his Death, 309. 

Ancilia or Anciles. See Sacred Bucklers, 

Anculi or Anculæ, Gods of the Servants and Maids, i. 200. 

iii. 199. 

Androgeos, the Son of Minos II. his Death, iii. 493. Funeral 
Games inſtituted in his Honour, 500. 

Androgenia or Androgeonia, Feaſts in Honour of Androgeos, 

i. 299. 

Androgynes, Man- Monſters, i, 8 3. 

Andromache, the Wife of Hector, her Genealogy, iv. 241. 
See the Note. The Children ſhe had by Pyrrhus and 
Helenus, ibid. How the Poets have es ber, ibid. 

Andromeda, the Daughter of Cepheus and Caſſiopeia, is ex- 
poſed to a Sea- — delivered by ** whom ſhe 

marries, 
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marries, iii. 457. What Truth there is in her Adven - 


ture, 458. The Bones of the Monſter brought to Rome 3 

Their Dimenſions, 459. Andromeda, a Conſtellation, i. 195. 
Anementus, one of the Doctors of the Chaldeans, i. 85. 
Angeronalia, Feaſts in Honour of Augerona, i. 309. 


Angerona. See Ageronia. 


Angels, the Worlbip paid to them, 1. 179. The Giants 
ſprung from the Commerce of Angels with the Daughters 
of Men, 120. 


Animals, worſhip aſcribed to Animals by the Zgyptrans, 
i. 542. Of what Nature it was, 547. Thoſe who — 


any of them were puniſhed with Death, 54 1. 7 
Care that was taken of their Interment, 544, 5 
Animals of the Zodiac, 55 1. The Animals — 
to each Divinity, 263, 264. | 

Anius, the High Prieſt of l at Delos, iv. 310. His 
Genealogy; his Daughters transformed into Pigeons, iv. 

321. See Oeno. 

Anna Perenna, a rural Divinity of the Latins, ii. 586. Feaſts 
in her Honour, 587. 

Annedots, Genii worſhipped among the Chaldeans, i. 8, 


1 a City of Phrygia, where Eneas built his F ket, 


v. 310. 

Ne. who he was, i. 532. 

Antenor, a Ti rojan Prince, his Intelligence with the Gives, 
iv. 306, He retired to Ita; the City which he built 
there, 307. 

Anteros, or the Counter-Cupid; His Birth, ii. 341. How 
he was repreſented, ibid. 

Anteſion. See Siſamenes. 

Antheus the Giant, the Son of the Earth, his. Combat with 
Hercules; the City which he built in Africa, iv. 92, 93. 

Antheſphoria, Feaſts in Honour of * 00h i. 299. 

Anthiſteria, Feaſts of the Greeks, i. 300. 


Anticlea, the Daughter of Autolycus, married to Sißpbus, i lit, 


107. 
Anticlea, the Daughter of Sihpbus, married to Laertes, iii. 
107. iv. 289. 


e the Daughter of Oedipus, iv. 182. Her wretched 


Death, 200. 


: rr See Libanus. 


Antinous, the Favourite of Adrian the Til iii. 205. 
Antiochus, the Son of Hercules and Medeg, one of the Heroes 


Eponymes, iii. 431. 


Hntiope, the Daughter of Nifteus, her Adventures i, 41g, 
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Antiope, or u, one of the Amazons, iii. 101. 


Antithei, bad Genii invoked by the Magicians, 111. 176, 


Aution, the Father of Ixion, iii. 520. 


Antium, a City in Italy, Oracles delivered there, i. 36h 
Anxur, See Axur, 


Aonides, an Epithet given to the Muſes, ii. 435. 


Aonia, one of the Names of Beotia, ibid. 
Apalachites, a People of Florida, their Religion, i. 144. 
Apathy, a Greek Word, its Etymology. il 134. 


* Feaſts of the Atheniaas, what gave riſe to them, 


i. 300. 
Abbacite, the Oracle of Venus Aphacite, i. 347. 
Aphia, a Grecian Heroine, iii. 434. 
4280 a Divinity of the Eginetes and Cretans, iii. 173, 434, 


1 ifa, Feaſts of Venus, i. 301. 
Aphrodite, the Name of Venus, its ſignification, i. i. . 68, 98, 
113. li. 328. 


Apidas, See Azan, 
Apis, the God of the Egyptians, he is transformed into an 


Ox, 1.68. The Figure of that Ox, 517. His Funerals; 
. his Succeſſor, 518. That there were two Ox- iss, 
519. The Oracle of the God Apis, 34b. 
Apis, the King of Athens, his Genealogy, iii. 358. This 
was Jupiter the Gallant of Je and Nisbe, 1. 499. At 
What time he lived, ii. 164. Apis King of Stcyon, his 
Genealogy and Deſcendants, iii. 361. 


Aale, a Greek Feſtival, i. 299. 


Apollo, his various Names, i. 16. ii. 156. His Genealogy 
according to the Phenicians, i. 96. According to the 
Egyptians, 105. According to the Greeks, 1.17, 170. 


Ho- many Shall are diſtinguiſhed, ii. 392. The Egyp- 


tian Apollb is the Model of that of the Greeks, 395. Who 
is the Apollo of the Greeks, 339. This God almoſt al- 
ways confounded with the Sun, 393. That they muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed, 378, 379. A Titan Prince known to the 
Greeks under the Name of Apollo, ii. 396, Fables blended 
with his Hiſtory explained, 398. That of Daphne, ibid. 
That of Leucothce, 399. That of Hyacinthus, 401. That 


of Cypar Is, 402. Of Midas, ibid. Why. faid to be 


baniſhed Heaven, 415. Worſhip paid to = Animals 
conſecrated to him, 416,417. Sudden Deaths attributed 
to this God, 3. 13. ii. 409, Why, ibid. How repre- 
ſented, 417. His various Names, ibid. &c. Oracles 


which he had i in ſcveral Places, i. 333, 335 Se. x 


Aal 


em, 
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Apollo Hyperborean, the Worſhip aſcribed to him by the 
Hyperboreans, 11. 142. 

Apollonius Tyangus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430, 

Apollonia, Feaſts in Honour of Apollo, i. 300. 

Apomyius, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 217. - 

Apon or Aponus, the Name of a Fountain near Padua ; the 
Virtue that was attributed to it, i. 348. | 

Apoſtrophia or Averting, Epithets given to Venus, ii. 326. 

Apotheoſes, the Origin of thoſe of Princes and great Men, i. 34, 
35. That of the Roman Emperors, iii. 204. 

Appearances of the Gods, or Theopiia; the Belief of the Pagans 
as to the Preſence of their Gods, ii. 223. 

Appiades, Goddeſſes among the Romans, iii. 195. 


Apples, (Golden) thrown by Diſcord, i. 154. iv. 208. Of 


the Garden of the Heſperides, i. 30. ii. 274, 275, 279. 
What thoſe Apples were, ii. 275, 279. iii. 93. | 

Aquarius, one of the Signs of the Zodiac, the Origin given 
of it, i. 195. iv. 213, 214. See the Note. ; 

Arabians, their ancient Religion, i. 188, 193, 567. When 
they embraced Mahometaniſm, 571. The Name which 
they gave to the Sun, 188. 

Arachne, transformed into a Spider, i. 70. ii. 307. 

Aratæa, Feaſts in Honour of Aratus, i. 301. 

Aratus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. 

Arbitrator, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Arcadia, its firſt Inhabitants ; its firſt Kings till the Arrivat 
of the Egyptian and Phenician Colonies, iii. 352, &c. 

Arcas, the Son of Fupiter and Califto, ii. 169. His Hiſtory, 
iii. 35 5. The Conſtellation which he forms in the Hea- 
vens, iv. 407. 

Arcefilaus, the Son of Fupiter and Toredia, ii. 170. 

Arceſius, the Father of Laertes, his Genealogy, lil, 395. iv. 
379. 

Ns one of the Muſes according to Cicero, ii. 430. 

Arc hegetes, an Epithet of Hercules, iv. 121. 


Archemorus, the Son of Lycurgus ſlain = a Serpent, Games 


inſtituted in his Honour, iv. 188, 1 89. 
Archigalli. See Galli. "ON 
Architecture invented before Sculpture, i. 208. | 


Architis, Venus Architis, worſhipped upon Mount Libams, 


ii. 2 

Part. of Athens, their Inſtitution, iii. 377. The Origin 
of their. Prieſthood, and of that of their Wives, i. 290% 
The Veneration that was paid to them, ibid. 

. ty. a God of the Romans, his F unctions, Hi. 195. 


Hh 4 Areas, 


I N D E X. 


Ada, a City of the Rutulians burnt, a Bird ſprung from 
its Aſhes, 

Arduina, the Diana or Goddeſs of Hunting of the Gauls, 
ij. 2 

r n Iſland where the Argonauts landed in their Way 
to Calchis, iv. 38. 

Arenæ, or Areas, of Niſfmes and Orange, iv. 423. 

Areopagus, the Etymology of the Name; the . of 
that Court, ii. 317. 

| \— gre or the great Wine-Drinker, iv. 430. 

es, the Name of Mars among the Greeks, ii. 316. 

Aresburg, to whom conſecrated, iii. 333. See Mars. 

Ares-Koui. See Ofxki. | 

Arethuſa, a Fountain-Nymph, iii. 48. The Amours of 
Apbeus and Arethuſa, i. 66. iii. 57, 58. | 

Arge, transformed into a Stag, iv. 406. 

Arge, one of the Cyclops, i. 113. 

Argia, the Daughter of Adra/tus, the Wife of Polynices, 
iv. 198. 

dres, the Name of the Ship of the Argonauts, iv. 12. See 

1 Argo. | 

Pcs, pag the Cauſes of their Expedition, iv. 4. The 
Number of Argonauts, their Names, 15, T heir Adven- 
tures in the Voyage, 30. What befel them in Colchis, 
39. Their Return variouſly related, 44. The Ara of 
this Event, 55. 

Argos or Argus, the Son of Fri one of the Argonauts, 
N 

Argos, a City of the Peloponneſus ; the 8 of the 
. of Argos, i. 500. iii. 357 Its Aan till che 
Arrival of Danaus, 35 8. 

Argus, the Son of Jupiter and 8 e. 

Argus with the hundred Eyes, the Keeper of Joe, i. 499. 

Argus, the fourth King of Auges, i. 500." | 

Argus, the Son of Alector, built the Ship re, was one of 
the Argonauts, iv. 12, 15. 

Argynnis, a Surname given to Venus, ii. 334. 

Ariadne, the Daughter of Minos, befriends T heſens, iii. 502, 
Sc. 3 TINO | Her Crown transformed into a Sea, 
ii. 500. N 

Ariadnæa, Feaſts in Honour of driadne, | i. 307. 

Arimanius. See Qromaſus. 

Arimaſpi ans, a People ſaid to have but one Eye, i, 1 

Arimi, Arimeans, or Hie. a wer * N i. 513 

Arion. See Qrians;,- | : 
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Arion, a Hyie Poet of Lesbos, ſaved from Shipwreck by * 


Dolphin, iv. 393. 
Arion, the Name of Adraſtus's Horſe, iv. 199. 
Arisba, the firſt Wife of Priam, iv. 139, 399. 


Ariſteus, Autonoe's Husband one of the Grecian Heroes, 


iii. 429. 

Ariſteus, King of Arcadia, took Care of Bees. He was 
invoked for the Preſervation of Bees, i. 588. | 

Ar ifthenes, takes Care of Eſculapius, whom he 5 a. 
iii. 156. 

Arithmonancy, a Sort of Divination, 1. 396. 

Armenians, their principal Divinities, it. 133. 

Armiluſtrium, a Feaſt of the Romans, i. 310, 

Armenia, whence ſo called, i. 60. 


Arminius, the General of "the Cheruſci ; the tutelar God of 


the Country, iii. 322. 

Arne, a Nymph transformed into an Owl, iv. 398. 

Arne, the Mother of the God of the Winds; her Adven- 
tures ; her Children, ii. 537. 

Arnus, a famous Soothſayer of Selle; ; funeral Games in his 
Honour, iv. 128, 129. 

Arrows, the Arrows of Apollo, ii. 408, 47 I, FHercules's 
poiſoned Arrows, iv. 85, 226. 


Arſaces, King of the Parthians, placed after his Death among 


the Stars, ii. 135. 

Arſinae, a City of Egypt ; the Regard that was s paid there to 
Crocodiles, i. 544. 

Artemides. See Titanides. 


| N ia, Feaſts of the Greeks, in honour of Diana Artemis, 


i. 301. 


| Arteplylax, a Conſtellation, iv. 


* 

Arts, Inventors of Arts, i. 59. idered as Gods, 49. 
The Origin of Arts in Egypt, 69. The Worſhip that 
was paid to them; why joined with that of Poverty, iii. 18 f. 

Arvales, Prieſts among the Romans, i. 296. 

Arueris, a God of Egypt; the Model of the Apollo of the 
Greeks, i. 492. His Mother with Child of him when ſhe 
was born, 496. TE. 

* e See ene ©. 

Aſabinus, the Name of the Sun among the Sab i. 188. 


Aſcanius or Iulus, the Son of Eneas and Creuſa, iv. 309. 


The Founder of the Kingdom of Alba, iv. 32 3. THe 
Duration of his Reign, ibid. 


73 transformed into an Owl, i. 76. W. 35s 49: 
hy 


56, 
gealllin one of the e iv. 19. | 
Aſcalon, 


IENA DUE X. 
Aſcalon, Divinities worſhipped there, ii. 2. 
Aſclepia, Feaſts in Honour of ſculapius, i. 301. 
Aclepios, the Name of Eſculapius. See Eſculapius. 
Aſclepius, the Son of Sydic, 1. 96. 


Aera, =— or Aſerim, the Names of A/tarte in the Bit 


it. 7, 24. See A/tarte, 
Aſera, à City built at the Foot of Mount Helicon, iv. 39 1. 
Aſia, whence it got the Name, i. 60. 


Aſhima, the God of the Hemathians, i ii. 1. How repreſented, 62. 


A es. Aſſes with red Hair in Abhorrence among the Egyp- 
tians, i. 516. The Fews accuſed of worſhipping the 


Head of an Aſs, 548. The Aſs was offered in Sacrifice 
to Priapus, it. 584. Aſopus King of Beotia, and Father 


of Egina, iv. 268. See Egina. 

Aſopus, a River in the Courtry of the Phenicians, ww. 269, 
See the Note. | 

Hſoth, the God who was worſhipped hore, it. 2. | 

Apaſia, the Priefteſs of the an ti. 95. or of Drand Anaitis, 
132. 

Me gil, an Inſtrument ee Sacrifice, 1. 277. 


Aſſaracus, the; wing ors? of Anchiſes, his Genealogy, iv. 


250, 


Aſſabinus, che! Name of Fupiter among the Arabians, ii. 225. 


Aaroth; the Signification of this Name, i. 68. 

| Harte, the great Divinity of the People of Syria; the 2 
rh of the Bible; the Vernns of the Gets ii. 6, 7. 
Ranked among the Gods, why, ibid. Her Worſhip al- 


ways Joined with that of Baal in the ſ:cred Writings, 


th, 24. How ſhe was repreſented, 25. That Adonis re- 


preſented the Sun, and 4/tarte the Moon, 26. Her Temple 


at Hierapolis, 27. And at Babylon, 61. 


_ the Daughter of Uranus, 1 to the Theogony 


of the Phenicians, i. 96, 97. 
Alleria, her Birth and her Chitdren, i. 115: 


Aſterion the Son of Cometes, and _—_— ion the Son of Nu, 


both Argonauts, iv. 20. 


Aerius King of Crete; this is che Jupiter who raviſhed 


Europa; his Genealogy, iii. 395, 400. 

Aſterope, one of the Pleiades, i. 108. ii. 273. 
7 Jtiage, the Daughter of Ip her Children, iii. 526. 
| Aftiqnax, the Son of Hector, iv aao. 


Aftidamia, the Daughter of Amintur:; ; A e Child whom ſhe 


bad by Hercules, iv. 112. 
Alidamia, the Wife of Ac4ftus, iv. 27 1. Ses Pola. - 
Aſtiochus, the Son of Eolus King of the Liparian Hes; it. 5 $48. 


Ajtiache, the Daughter of Philanrys; the Mother of. T lepg- 


lemus, iv. 112. Aſtione. 


8 


"is. 


N 
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Aſtione. See Cbryſeis. . 

Aſtrabacus, one of the Heroes of Gras, lit. 433. 

Area, a Goddeſs who preſided over Juſtice, i. 199. 

Aſtreus, the Son of Creius and Eurybea, i. 114. ; 

Aſtrology, who were the Inventers of it, i. 433. The Vanity 
of that Science, 435. 

Aſtronomy, a Science quite diſtinct from Aſtrology, i. 434. 
Who was the Father of Aſtronomy, 1i. 289. 

Aſtyci, See Games ſo called. 

Ajyla, the Places of Ahla among the Pagans. Their Ori- 
ginal, their Priviledges,their Suppreſſion at Rome, i. 242, &c. 

Atabirius, a Name given to Jupiter, ii. 220, 

Atalanta, the Daughter of Scheneus, or of Menalion, her 
Birth, iv. 174. Her Swiftneſs in Running, ibid. Her 
Taſte for Hunting; ſhe is at the Hunting of Cahdon, 
176. Transformed into a Lioneſs, 175. See Meleager. 

Ate, the Daughter of Jupiter, her Character, iii. 145. Was 
thrown down from Heaven, ibid. See Diſcord and Prayers. 

Atergatis, the Etymology of the Name, i. 70. See Derceto. 

Athamas, the King of Thebes in Beotia, the Father of Phri- 
xus and Helen, iii. 394. Was the Cauſe of the Argonautic 
Expedition, ibid. 

Atharid, the Name of Mercury among the Arabians, i. 570. 

Athei ſts, more odious to the Divinity than Idolaters, i. 165,166. 

Atheiſin, whether it commenced before the Deluge, i. 165. 

Athene, the Daughter of Chronos, i. 95. 

Athene, the Daughter of Cecrops, the Minerva of the Greeks ; 
the Etymology of the Name, ii. 299. See Minerva. 

Athenaia, a Feſtival of the Greeks, 1. 305. In Honour of 

Minerva, ii. 302. 


Athens, the Foundation of the City, and of the Kingdom of -- 


Athens, iii. 372. Cecrops the firſt King, his Succeſſors, ibid. 
Magiſtrates who ſucceeded the Kings, iii. 377. Minerva is 
there peculiarly honoured, gives her Name to it, ii. 302,304. 
The ſhameful Tribute which Mines King of Crete impoſes 
upon the Athenians ; how they were freed from it, iii. 497, 
Sc. See Minos, Theſeus. 

Atlantides, or Atlantidæ, a People of Africa, their T hrogaay, 
1, 106. 

Aclantides, or the Daughters of Atlas, form the Conſtellation of 
the Pleiades, i. 108. 11. 274, 276. Are allo called Heſpe- 
rides, 274-0. -:: 

Atlas, three Princes of that Name, where they reigned, i. 278. 


Atlas, one of the Titan Princes, his Dominions, i. 108. His 


Children, ib. ii. 273. Was addicted to Aſtronomy, 275. His 
Metamorphofis into a Mountain, i. 255 30. iii. 441, 7755 
tlas, 


IN U E X. 

Atlas, a Mountain in Africa, See the preceeding Article. 

Athletes, their Combats in the Games, iv. 429. 

Atreus and Thyeftes, their Genealogy, iii. 422. Their mu- 
tual Enmity, 2506, 257. 

Htride, a Name given to Agamemnon and Menelaus ; whe- 
ther they were the Sons of Atreus, iii. 258. 

Atropos, one of the Parce, of whom ſhe was born, i. 113. 
Her Function, iii. 86, Se. The Etymology of her 
Name, ibid. How ſhe was repreſented, 91. 

. e of Life and Manners that was put into the Cof. 
fin of a Perſon when dead; the Muſcovites 2 0 the 
ſame Cuſtom at this Day, iii. 31 

Atys, his Adventures with Cybele, variouſly related, ii. 558, 

His Transformation into the Pine-Tree, 561. 

Avuentine, a Mount in the Latis Country, whence the Name 
is derived, iv. 313. 

Auernus, a Lake near which the Poets placed the Mouth of Hell, 
iii. 12. Its Situation, 20. The Etymology of the Name, ib. 

Aueruncir, Gods who were invoked againſt evil Preſages, 

- 3. 165, 411, 418. 

Avefta,. the Name of Fire among the Chaldeans, a Book of 
Zeroaſires, ſo called, ii. 5, 71. 

Auge, the Daughter of Aleus, the Son whom ſhe had by Her- 

' ewles, iv. 112. Her Marriage with that Son. 

Augias, King of Elis, one of the Argonauts, his Genealogy, 
iv. 20. Hercules cleans his Stables, 87. His Ingratitude 
and Death, ibid. 


Augiles or Augelites, a People in Africa, their Religion, 


90. 


Augurs, the Signification of the Word Augur, the Antiquity 


of the Art of Augury, i. 397. A College of Augurs eſta- 
bliſhed at Rome, ibid. The Manner of taking Auguries ; 
Birds uſed for that Purpoſe, 399, 403. How the Gauls 
took the Auguries, iii. 248, The Augural Staff or  Bat- 
toon, i. 277. 

Aulon, an Arcadian, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. 

Aurora, her Birth, i. 114. The Children ſhe had by Aftre- 
us, by Tithonus and Cephalus, i. 114, 117. Her Amours 
with Tithonus, iv, 326. See Cephalus and Tithonus. 

Auſpices, ſee Augurs. 

Auſoni ans, a People of Italy in the Time of Janus, ii. 262. 

Autochthon, one of the firſt Men according to the Pbenici- 
ans, i. 92. | 

1 the Signification of the Word, iii. 349. 

Autoleon, fee Leuce. | 

9 Grandfather of Ulyſſes, his Geealogy, i iv. 387. 
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Autalicus, one of the Argonauts, iv. 21. | 
Autonoe, the Daughter of Cadmus, the Wife of Arifens, 
i. 117, The Mother of Aeon, iv. 412. 
Autopſie, or intimate Commerce with the Gods, i. 427. 
Auxeſia, a Goddeſs worſhipped by the Epidaurians, iii. 175. 


Ax, Jupiter Labradzus, worſhipped under the Figure of an 


Ax by the Carians, ii. 226. See Labradæus. 
Axinomancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 


Axur, or Auxur, the Sirname of Jupiter, how he was repre- 


ſented, ii. 232. 
Azan the Son of Arcas, King of Arcadia, the firſt funeral 
Games celebrated on the Occaſion of his Death, iii. 355. 
Axiſus, the Sirname of Mars at Edeſſa, ii. 317. 
Azorus, one of the Argonauts, iv. 21. 


| B. ; 
Aal, Bel, or Baalſemen, the Sun adored under theſe 
Names, their Signification, i. 188. ii. 52. This is the 
Moloch of the Bible, bit,. His Worſhip prohibited to the 
Tews, 53. The Ceremonies uſed in his Worſhip, ibid. 
His Origin, 54. | 
Baal-Berith, the God of Oaths, ii. 58. The God of the 
Covenant, 59. 1 
Baal- Gad, a God of the Afrians, i. 570. | 
Baal-Peor, a God of the Syrians and Arabians, ibid. 
Baal-Phegor, a God of the Moabites, ii. 5 2, 53. The Sig- 
nification of the Name. He is the ſame with Priapus, 55. 


Babel. Nimrod Author of the Deſign of the Tower of Babel, 


1, 80, 217, It ſerved for a Temple to Belus; a Deſcripti- 
on of this Power, ibid. This is the Origin of the Fable 
of the Titans, who attempted to dethrone Jupiter, ii. 206. 
Babylon, the Capital of Chaldea, its Idolatry, ii. 3. 
Bacchanalia, Feaſts in Honour of Bacchus, how they were 
celebrated at Rome, i. 307. They were aboliſhed, 308. 
Bacchanals, their various Names, i. 289. ii. 449. How 
they celebrated the Feaſts of Bacchus, i. 307. ii. 446. 
Bacchus, his Hiſtory, ii. 436. His Original, ibid. and 437. 
How many Perſons had that Name, ii. 440. The Bacchus 
of the Egyptians is Oſiris, ii. 438. His Name and his My- 
ſteries were introduced very late into Greece, i. 72. ii. 
439, 443. Whether he is the ſame with MAeſes, 441. 
The Grecian Bacchus the Son of Semele, ii. 436. His 
Birth, 444. His Expedition to the Indies, 445. His 
various Names, 447. His Deſcent to Hell, 449. 
The Panther was conſecrated to him, 452. An Ex- 
 Planation of the Symbols which accompanied his Figures, 


453. 
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ii. 453. Feaſts in his Honour, ii. 457. See Orgies, Tri. 


eterides, Bacchanalia. The Worſhip of Bacchus n 
the Gauls, iii. 281. 
Bactriana, its firſt Inhabitants, ii. 170. 


Betili, Stones which were held in Veneration, their Ori- 


gin, ii. 189. 
Bal, a Carthaginian Word, what it ſignifies, ii. 53. 
Balba, a City of Syria, ii. 66. 
Baptæ, Prieſts of Cotytto, very deſpicable, and why, iii. 69. 
Barbariſm, the Religion from Adam to Noah, i. 161. 
Bards, Miniſters of Religion among the Gauls; what was 
their Employment; the Reſpect that was FRY to them, 
i 820. 
Barn-floors, Feſtival of, in Honour of Ceres, i. 299. 
Baſin, a German Heroe, iii. 333. 


Bas-Reliefs, dug up Anno 1711, iii. 250. An Explanation of 


the Figures that are there repreſented, 252, &c. 

| Baſſarides. See Bacchanals. 

Baton, the Relation and Squire of Amphiaraus, one of the 

Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. His Death, iv. 196. 

Battus, his Worſhip in the Cyrenaicum, i. 581. The Foun- 
der of the Kingdom of Cyrene, ibid. 

Battus, a Shepherd transformed into the Touch- ſtone, ii, 

. 
= an old Woman, Hoſteſs to Ceres, ili. 48. 
Baucis, ſee Philemon, itt. 48. 


Beben, one of the Egyptian Gods, i. 492. 


Bebrycia, an antient Name of Bithyma, iv. 33. 


ON ens, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Gauntlet-fight, 


418. 
Red, ſee Beth, 


Beel-Pheger, fce Baal-Phegor. 

Beel=ebut, a Divinity worſhipped at Accaron ; the Seni 
cation of the Name; the Power that was attributed to him, 
07. The Lille given him in the bis 58. 

Beelſeme u, ſce Baal. | 

Becs that nuried Fupiter, ii. 209, 

Behergir, an indian Brahman, i. 1 38. 

Being, the ſupreme or firſt Being, what Idea the Pagans had 
of him, 1. 119. The Chineſe, 131. The Philoſophers, 
174. 


Belus, what Div: nity this was according to the Chaldeans, 


Q y 
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Belatucadua, or Belertucades, the Name of Apollb in Great 
Britains in, 27 I, 301. *. 
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Belbuch, a Genius adored by the V. andals, what the Name 


ſignifies, iii. 

Belenus, a God of the Gauls, his various Names, Kk * ii. 
270. The Sun, i. 188. His Origin, ii. 271. His 
Worſhip, 272. 

Belides, the Name of the Kings of Argos, the Deſcendants 
from Danaus, iii. 363. 

Beliſana, the Name of Minerva among the Gauls, how they 
repreſented her, iii. 273. 

Bellerophon, his Genealogy, iii. 392, 467. Whence he got 
this Name, 467, 476. His Hiſtory and Exploits, 467. 
His Poſterity; ; his End,. , Time when he lived, 


Bellinus, ſee Belenus. 


Bellona, the Goddeſs of War, her Birth, i. 197. ii. 313. 
Her Worſhip in Cappadocia, ii. 133. Pallas confounded 
with Bellona, ii. 313. Who are however to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, ibid. How ſhe was repreſented, ibid. 

Bellonarii, Prieſts of Bellona, ii. 314. 

Belus, the great Divinity of the Babylonians and Ariane, 
i. 485. The Worſhip of the Sun under the Name of Be- 
lus, i. 195. li. 5 3. This is the Nimrod of the Bible; he 
bore alſo the Name of Mars, ii. 316. His Temple, i. 
217. ii, 4. enlarged by Nabuchadonoſor, i. 218. Pillaged 
and demoliſhed by Xerxes, 219. 

Belus, the King of Tyre and Phenicia, the Father of Prema- 
lion and Eliſa, iv. 318. 

Benadad, fee Adad. 

Beotia, a Country of Greece, whence it was ſo called, iii. 407. 

Berecyntha, or Berecynthia, the Sirname of Cybele, whence 
derived, ii. 564. See the Note, iii. 276. The Worſhip 
of Cybele Berecynthia among the Romans and Gauls ; Mos 
numents repreſenting her, iii. 276, 277, 278. 

Berginus, a God peculiar to the Breſſians, iii. 208. 

Berith, ſee Baal-Berith. 

Beroe, a Trojan Lady, i. 42. 

Beroſus, an antient Chaldean Author, i. 80. 

Beruth, the Wife of Hypſiſtus, her Children, i. 92. 


Beryth or Beryt, a City of Phenicia, i. 98. 


Beza, a God not much known, his Oracles, i. 348. 
Beſas, or Beſſas, a God adored at Abida, iii. 175. 
Beth, or Bed, the Name 'of Books that contained the Reli- 
gion of the Indians, i, 138, 
Betili, ſee Bætili. 
"No the ancient Name of Andaluſi ba iii. 43: See the 
ote, 


Betis, 


IN D E KX. 

Betie, a River in Spain, the preſent Guadalquivir, ibid. 

Betilus, the Son of Uranus and Ge, i. 93, 95. 

Bias, the Son of Amithaon, his Marriage with the Daugh- 
ter of Neleus; his Deſcendants, iii. 394. 

Biblis, ſee Byblis. 

1 City of the Gauls, worſhipped as A Divinity, 
iii. 28 

Bicorniger, one of Bacchus's Epithets, ii. 448. 

Biformis, a Name given to Bacchus, ii. 447. 

Billets or Letters, Oracles that were delivered by ſealed Let- 

| ters, i. 348, 353, 356. The Manner of CER by 
Letters thrown into Water, 1. 394. 

Bimater, one of the Epithets given to Bacchus, ii. 447. 

Birds, Auguries and Auſpices drawn from them, i. 396, 399, 

403, 406. Birds ſacred in Egypt, 543. Birds of the 
Ifſland of Arecia, iv. 38. Birds of the Stymphalic Lake, 
ſee Stymphalus. Birds of Diomede, iv. 288, 289. Birds 
ſprung from Memnon's Aſhes, 328. 

Bitch of Erigone, placed among the Stars, iv. 404. 

Biton, ſee Cleobis. | 

Boar of Erymanthus, ſee Erymanthus. 

Boedromia, Athenian Feaſts, their Original, i. 301. 


Boians, the Worſhip which they paid to Hercules, iii. 333. 


Bolomancy, a Kind of Divination, i. 393. 

Bonus Eventus, a Divinity, how repreſented, ii. 548, 589. 

Bonzes, Miniſters of Religion in China and Japan, i. 130, 
1 

| Bal of the 1 ſee Brahma. Claſſical Books of the 

Chineſe, i. 130, 131. Books of the Syb:ls, ſee Sybillin. 

Boring. Match, one of the Exerciſes practiſed in the Games 
of Greece and Rome, what it was, iv. 417. 

Bough (golden) with which Eneas paſſed to Pluto's Kingdom, 
iti. 21. 30. How Eneas found it; what we are to think 
of this Fiction, 38, 39. 

Boopis, one of Juno's Appellations, it. 244. 

Bootes, or the Waggoner, a Conſtellation, i. 195. 

Boreaſmi, Feaſts in Honour of Boreas, 1. 301. 

Boundaries of the Fields, the God who preſided over them, 
i. 198. See Terminus. 

Boeves, a Sort of Cakes once offered to aper, ir 19 2. 
Bucklers, facred, named Ancilia, the Origin of thoſe Bucklers ; 
their Form the Feaſt of the ſacred Bucklers, ii. 321. 

Brachmans, ſee Bramines. + 

Brachma, a God of the Indians, what i is the Signification of 
the Name, i. 138. 

. or Brachmans, Prieſts of the * their Office, 
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© the Veneration that was paid them, i. 138, Their Theo- 
gony, ibid. 
Braſil, the Opinion of the Braſilians about the Origin of the 
World, i. 140. 
Breſcia, a City in Itah, Gods peculiar to that City, i ili. 207. 
Briareus, the Birth of that Giant; his Make, i. 113. 
Brimo and Brixo, two Goddeſſes of Sleep among the Greeks, 
iii. 101. 


| Th the Captive of Achilles, iv. 222. Agamemnon foroms 


er from him, 2 
Britomartus, the Son of Jupiter and Carne, ii. 170. iii. 173. 
Britomartis, a Name given to Diana, ii. 421. 
Bromius, a Sirname of Bacchus, ii. 447. 
Brontes, one of the Cyclops, i. 113. 
Bubaſte or Bubaſtis, the Name of Diana in Egypt, what it 
ſignifies, i. 70. 


Bubaſtis, a City in Egypt that worſhipped Cats, i. 544. 


There a Feaſt was celebrated in honour of Diana, which 
ſill ſubſiſts at this Day, 558. 


Bubona, the Goddeſs of Oxen and Cowherds, i. 198. ii. 588. 


Bulls with Brazen Feet, ſubdued by Faſbn, iv. 40, &c. The 
Bull that carried off Europa. See Europa. Paſiphae's 
Bull. See Paſiphae. 

Bunus, See Aetes. 


| Buphagus, a Name given to Hercules, iv. 120. 


Buphonia, Feaſts celebrated at Athens; whence the Name 
was derived, i. 301. 

Buraicus, an Appellation given to Hercules, iv. 124. | 

Buſiris, a God of the Egyptians, 1. 492. Who he was, 532. 

Buſiris, a City in Egypt, the F eaſt that was celebrated there 
in Honour of /fis, i. 559. 

Buſiris, King of Spain, attempted to carry off the Heſperides, 
and was ſlain by Hercules, ii. 274. iv. 93. 

Butes, one of the Argonauts, worſhipped at Athens after his 
Death as a Heroe, iv. 26. 

Butzen, one of the firſt Divinities of the Indians, i. 138. 

Byblis's Paſſion for her Brother, iv. 390, 391. 

Byblos, the chief City of Phenicia, i. 95. Adonis, or Tham- 
mus, was worſhipped there. it. 2. See is. 

Byr/a, the Name of the Citadel of Carthage; the Fable con- 
cerning that Name, iv. 319. 


C. 
Aura, the Tinker of Proteus, the Mother of the two 


Cabiri, ii. 72. 
Cabiri, the Origin of theſe VE 8 ll, 7% T heir Number 


and 


— ode. AID ne res re nn > s 


- atid Names, 73. The Etymology of the Word Cabire, 
ibid. The Myſteries of theſe Gods were in high Veneration, 
755 777 79. Their Worſhip very famous in Samothrace, 

77. hether they are to be confounded with the Cery- 
bantes, the Curetes, and the Idæi Dachli, 81. 

Cabiria, a Sirname of Ceres, ii. 78. "mY 

Cabiria, Feaſts in honour of the Cabiri, i. 301. 

Cabrus, a God of the City Phaſel:s, iii. 178. 

Caca, a Goddeſs of the Romans, iii. 193. : 

Cacus, a famous Robber in 7taly, ſlain by Hercules, iii. 193. 

Iv. 91. | a | 

Cadiz. See Gades. 

Cadmia, a Stone ſo called, its Uſe, ji. 212. 

Cadmus, the Son of Agenor King of Phenicia, plants a Colo- 
ny in Greece, iii. 391. Eſtabliſhes there the Worſhip of 
the Gods of his own Country, i. 69, 72. ii. 154. iii. 411. 
The Fable of the Dragon's Teeth ; its Explication, 405, 
407. Cadmus teaches the Grecians the Uſe of Letters, 

409. He is obliged to fly to /Ilyricum, 407. The Hi- 
ſtory of his Family, i. 117. iii. 411. He and his Wife 
are transformed into Serpents, i. 65, 76. iii. 408. His Po- 
ſterity, iii, 420. Worſhip paid to ſeveral of his Family, 
419, A Mine of Gold and Braſs diſcovered by him, i. 
7 | 

Caduceus of Mercury, its Original, its Uſes and Properties, ii. 
369, 370, 373. Bacchus has allo the Caduceus given 
him, 462. 

Cæſia, an Epithet given to Minerva, ii. 309. : | 

Cain, his Deſcendants, how the Author of the T heogony of 
the Phenicians enumerates them, i. 93, 94. Their Irre- 
gularities the Cauſe of the Deluge, 93, 103. 

Calais and Zethes, Sons of Boreas, of the Number of the A.- 
gonauts, iv. 166. They purſue the Harpies, 34, 35. 
The Signification of their Names; they are ſlain by Her- 
cules, 167. Why they are pictured with Azure Hair and 
with Wings, ibid. | _ 

Calchas, the famous Soothſayer of the Grecian Army, iv. 60, 

Foretells the Duration of the Siege of Troy, 217, 350. 
His Death, 351. | | 

Calciope, the Daughter of Zetes, married to Phryxus, iv. 5. 

Her Children, 7. 55 

Calends, to whom they were conſecrated, ii. 242. 

Calf, the golden Calf worſhipped by the Hebrews, imitated 
in the Ox Apis, i. 555, 560, ' | 

Califto, the Child whom ſhe had by 22 ii. 170. 

'Califto, or Calliſto, the Daughter of Lycaon, beloved by Fu- 

n 1 piter . 


< 


puter, ii. 170. iii. 125 She is transformed into a Bear 
and — a Conſtellation, iii. 355. iv. 407. RA 

Calliope, one of the nine Muſes, ii. 433. | 
Callipatira or 28 appears at the Olympic Games a- 
in | 


gainſt the Law excluding Women from them, iv. 429. 


Callirboe, the Daughter of the Ocean, and Wife of Chyyſaor, 


her Children, i. 114. iii. 438. Another of the Name, 
the Daughter of Achelous. See Alemeon. | | 


Callirboe, Princeſs of Calydon, her ſingular Death, iv. 1775 


178. See Coreſus, | | 
Calliſtia, Feaſts of the Iſland of Lesbos, i. 3or. 


| Calpe and Abila, Pillars of Hercules, i. 28. 


Calpetus, King of Alba, the Duration of his Reign, his Suc- 
ceſſors, iv. 313. : 
Calvin's Argument for rejecting the Book of Wiſdom, i. 169. 
Calybes, Blackſmiths, Inventors of Steel, ii. 285. 
Calyce, the Daughter of Eolus, and Mother of Endymion, iii 
go. = | 
Calyeepts, the Name of Venus the Mother of Eneas, ii. 356, 


350. 

Calydon, the Son of Endymion, founded a City of his own 
Name, his Anceſtors, his Poſterity, iii. 390, 391. The 
Hiftory of the famous Hunting of Cahdon, the War of 
which it was the Occaſion, ii. 211, 212. iv. 168, The 

Ara of this Event, iv. 176. 5 | 

Calyp/a, Queen of the Iſland of Ogygia, her Genealogy re- 
ceives Ulyſſes at her Court, iv. 300, Sc. The Children 
ſhe had by Uly/es, i. 118. | Yan 

Cambyſes ridicules the Gods of Egypt, i. 221, 250. ii. 72, 
79, 87. Kills the Ox Apis, and orders the Prieſts to be ba- 

ſtinaded, i. 519. | : 

Camillus, one of Mercury's Names, ii. 374. 

Camilli, ſubaltern Miniſters of the "Temples, i. 296. 

Camana, a Goddeſs worſhipped at Rome, iii. 198. 

Camænæ, the Sirname of the Muſes, ii. 435. | 

Copy a Per ſonage not much known in Mythology, i. 176, 
186. 111. 9, 10. | | 

Canache, the Daughter of Eolus, the Children ſhe had by 
Neptune, iii. 391. Rs: 

Canathos, a Fountain of Nauplia, its ſingular Property, ii. 


Candarens, one of Juno's Appellations, ii. 244. 


Candelabrum, an Inftrument tor Sacrifice, i. 278. 


Canens, the Wife of Picus, transformed into a Voice, ii. 601, 


Her Worſhip in the Latin Country, iii. 207. 
b | LES: Canopus, 
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| Canopus, a God of the Egyptians, how he was repreſetited, 
ll. 534, 535. \ 

Canthus, the Son of Abas, one of the Argonauts, iv. 21. 

Capaneus, one of the ſeven Chiefs of the Theban War, iv. 

201. How he periſhed there, his Wife throws herſelf into 
tis Funeral Pile, ibid. The Character of Capaneus, 202. 

Capitolinus, a Sirname of Fupiter, ii. 220, How repreſent- 

ed, 233. | | 

Cappautas, one of Jupiters Epithets, ii. 222. 

Capricorn, a Sign in the Zodiac, i. 539. iv. 407. 

Caprotina, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 244+ 

Caprotinæ, Feaſts of Juno, i. 310. 

Capys, the Son of ¶ſaracus, and Grandfather of Eneas, iv, 

251, 307. 

Caræus, — of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Caraibes, Americans, their principal Divinity, i. 142. 

Cardea, the Goddeſs of Gates, i. 198. iii. 195. 

Caria or Carya, Feaſts in honour of Diana, i. 302. 

Carmelus, a God of the Syrians, iii, 172. 

Carmenta, the Mother of Evander, 1. 310. 

Carmenta, the Wife of Evander, iii. 207. 

Carmentalia, or Carmentaia, Feaſts in honour of Carmenta, 
the Mother of Evander, i. 310. 

Carna, a Roman Goddeſs, her Temple, iii. 198. 

Carne, the Daughter of Eubalus, the Child ſhe had by Ju- 
piter, ii. 170. 

Carnea, a Goddeſs invoked for Children, i. 197. 

Carnæa, Feaſts in honour of Apollo, i. 301. | 

Carthage, its Foundation, the Fable on that Subject, iv. 319, 

Carthaginians, their Divinities; the Oracles delivered by cer- 
tain Images, i. 560, 561. The Worſhip paid by the 
Carthaginians to Saturn and Juno, Oc. 575. IIluſtrious 
Men whom they deified, 577. 

Caſius, a Sirname of Jupiter, how he was repreſented, ii. 
220. 

C afſandra, Priants Daughter, has the Gift of Prediction; ; 
her Death, iv. 242, 267. 

Caſſi opeta, the Mother of Andromeda. See Andromeda. 

Caſſiopeia, the Conſtellation, i. 195. iv. 407. 

Caſſius, one of Cain's Deſcendants, i. 94. 

Caſtaballa, a City in Cilicia. See Peraſia. 

5 a Fountain at the Foot of Mount Parnaſſus, Ul 


 Coffatides, an Epithet given to the Muſes, ii. 435. 
Caſtor and Pollux, their Birth, iv. 147. Are called Dior. 
149. What meant by che Fires of Caſtor and Pollux, 
150, 


iv. 


nta, 


* 
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150. The Death of Caſtor, 151. The Immortality of. 
Pollux ſhared with Cafter, what gave Riſe to that Fable, 
151, 152. Their Worſhip, 15 3. How they are repre- 
ſented, 154. Whether the Gauls had any Knowledge of 
theſe Gods, iii. 256. That they were in the Number * 
the Argonauts, 20. | 
Catabathmi, a People of 4, rica, their Divinities, i. 581. 
Catoptromancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 396. : 
Catius, or Cautus, a Roman Divinity, i. 199. iii. 195. 
Cats, adored by the Egyptians, i, 544. 


Caunus, the Brother of Byblis, iv. 390. See Byblis. 


Cayſtrius, one of the Heroes of Greece, who had an Altar 
near the River Cayſter, iii, 430. 

Cecropia. See Cecrops. 

Cecrops, a Native of Egypt, plants a Colony i in 888 ii. 
305. At what Period of Time, iii. 372. Founded the 
Kingdom of Athens, ibid. Eſtabliſhed there the Worſhip 
of his Gods, ii. 154, 158. iii. 374. Why ſaid to be half 
Man and half Serpent, ii. 267. lit. 374. Called the Coun- 
try Cecropia after his own Name, 374. in the Note. 

Celeus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 

Celeus, the Son of Cephalus King of Cephalenia, his Fe en 
logy, iii. 305. iv. 379. | 

Celeno, the Daughter of Atlas, 1 i. 108. li, 273. 

Celeno, one of the Harpies, i. 114. 

Celmis, transformed into Adamant, iv. 368. 

Celtæ, Original of the Name, i. 60. The Country of the 
Celtæ, their Religion, iii. 216. 

Celtiberians, a People of Spain, they worſhipped an anony- 
mous God, iii. 306. 

Ceneus, a Sicname of Fu iter, ii. 220. 

Ceneus, one of the Lapithæ, iii. 538. And of the Argonauts, 
iv, 42. 

Centaurs, their Original, i, 13. Their Birth, iii. 526, 
531. Whether their Exiſtence is poſſible, ibid. The E- 
tymology of the Name ; who the fabulous Centaurs were, 


4. 
9 and Lapithus, the Sons of Apollo and Stilbia, iii. 526. 
Cephalus, the Son of Deioneus, his Amours with Aurora, iv. 
378. He kills his Wife Procris thro' Miſtake, 379. * 
Deſcendants; whether he had two Heads, ibid. 
Cepheus, a Conſtellation, iv. 407. 


Cerambus transformed into a Bird in the Time of the De- 


luge, iv, 397 


Cerafte, People of the Iſland of Cyprus transformed into Bulls, 


iv. 
5 113 Cer- 
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Cerberus, the Dog of Hell, whence he was ingendered, i. 
114. iii. 33. His Figure and Function; the Origin of 
the Name, and of this Fable, ili. 27, 32, 33. ©" Te 
Combat of Pluto with Hercules, for having carried off 
Cerberus, ii. 32, c. 

Cercopes, a People transformed into Monkeys, iv. 395. 

Cercyon the Arcadian, vanquiſhed by Thefens, iv. 135. 

Cerealia, Feaſts in honour of Ceres, i. 307. 

Ceres, the Daughter of Saturn, i. 115. The Mother of 
Plutus, 117. iii. 70. She is the Goddeſs of Corn, iii. 47, 

Her Worſhip in Sicily, 61. The Origin of her Worſhip 

in Greete and Sicily, 55, 60. What the Myfteries of Ce- 
res were, 63. See Eleyfis. How ſhe was repreſented, 67, 
What Victims were offered to her, 68. That ſhe is the 

This of the Egyptians, i. 105. Why ſhe is ſaid to have 

bored Fafion, i. 77. That ſhe was worſhipped among 

the Gault, iii. 281. 

Cernunnes, a Gallic Divinity, iii. 261. 

Ceromancy, a Sort of Divination, i, 396. 

Ceſar, his Apotheofis, a Temple built in his Honour, Ii, 
204. 

Ceryces, Miniſters for the Sacrifices, i. 283. 

Ceſtus, or Venus's Girdle, its Property ii. 330. Was ſtole 
by Mercury, 370. 

Ceteans, a People of Myſia, who came to the Relief of Trey, 

n 


337 
Cutins the Grandſon of Faphet, where he ſettled, itt, 350, 


Ceto, "oe Mother of the Graie, her Genealog Fay = 114. 

Ceus. See Cæus. 

Ceyx, King of Trachine, took Care of n s Children, 

iv. 380. He marries Alcyone, ibid. The Metamorpho- 
ſis of Cay: and lcyore into King's Fiſhers, ibid. i. 76, _ 

Chalcis, a City of Eubæa, . | 

Chaldcans, the moſt antient People known, whether they 
are the firſt Authors of Idolatry, i. 187, 191. ii. 2, Their 
Tradition about the Qrigin of the World, i, 80, &c. They 

were addicted to 4 5 i. 426. They are the Inventors 

990 Aſtrology, 43 

Cham, the don of, 9955, 5 whether be is the Memes of the E- 
gyptians, i. 220, 521, 572. He is the Jupiter Ammon, 
i. 579. ii. 233. 

Chamanin, an Idol repreſenting the Sun, ii. 62. | 

Chamos, the God of the Aaabites, the, r of th 
TIN, n. 5 5, 


 Chanaan, 
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Chanaan, the Son of Cham, where he ſettled, i. 8 
Changti, the firſt God of the Chineſe, i. 131. 

Chaos, what Idea the Chaldeans had of it, 1. 8: 2. The Phe- 

nicians, 84, The Greeks, iii. 112, 118. The Chaos of 
Ovid, 125. The Foundation of all the ne Ideas of 
the Chaos, 125, 516, 

Chares. See the Colofle of Rhodes. 

Chariſius, the Son of Lycaon, what City he founded, iii. 35 5. 

Charites, the Name of the three Graces. See Gras: 

Charitia, or Chariſtia, Feaſts in honour of the Graces, that 
were celebrated at Rome, i. 302, 310. 

Charon, the Etymology of the Name, the Origin of the Fable 
of his Boat, iii. 3, 4, 26, 28. Who had a Right to pals 
over in his Boat, 21. His Genealogy, his Character, 29. 
The Tax for Paſlage, 30. Various Sentiments about 
Charon, 31. 

Chartres, or the Chartan Country. The Woods of that 
Country formerly famous for Religious Aſſemblies, | . 
222, 223, 242. | 


 Charybais, See Scylla. 
| Chaſtity. See Modeſty, 


Chains, what the Chains were that bound Saturn i in his Pri. 
ſon, 11. 182. 

Cbiromocrates, the Mon Architect of the ſecond Temple of 
Epheſus, i. 224. 

Che-kia or Cha-ka, an Idol of the Chineſe, his Hiſtory, l. 
11 

Chelone, a Nymph transformed into a Tortoiſe, ii. 236. 


Cbemien, a Divinity of the Caraibes, i. 142. 
_ Chera, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 245. 


Cones or Cteſi phron, Architect to the . of Ephe- 
ſus, i. 22 

C herſoneſus aurica. See Tar; | 

Chickens (ſacred), how Auguries were taken from, them; the 
Confidence of the Romans in thoſeAuguries, i. 346, 403, 404. 

Chief Priefts and Chief Priefteſſes among the Greeks, i. 284. 

Chiliomb, a Sacrifice of a thouſand Animals, i. 272. - 

Chilon, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. | 

Children nurſed by Animals. The Origin of thoſe. F ables, 
i. 68, Tutelar Divinities of Children, 197- Children 
ſacrificed to the Gods, 145. 

Children of the Gods, the vaſt Nriber of them, i. 75. ti, 
164. The Diſtinction between the Children of the Gods, 
458, Sc. See Demi-Gods. 

Chimera, by whom engendered, i. 114, The ene 
14 a | 0 
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of this Monſter; vanquiſhed by Bellerophon, iii. 468, The 
Explanation of this Fable, 469. wy 

China, Chineſe. - Religion of the Chineſe, i. 131. Their 
Books which they call Claſſicks, 131, 132. Their Byaſs 
to Magic, 133. The Sect of the Tao-ſe, 134. Set 
of the Che- Kia, 1 36. 

Chiromancy, what kind of Science it is, i. 396. 

Chiron, a famous Centaur, his Birth, iii. 531. The chief 
Princes. of Greece were his Pupils, 540. iv. 9. in the 
Note, 275. His Death, iii. 540. He forms the Con- 
ſtellation of Sagittarius, iii. $40. iv. 407. The Kalen- 

dar which he compoſed for the Argonauts, iii. 541. | 

: Chloris, the Surname of Mielibæa, Neftor's Mother, ii. 414. 
Her Genealogy ; her Children were all flain by Hercules, 

except Neſtor, iii. 393. - 

Chonidas or Chronidas, Governor to Theſeus, worſh'pped 

dy the Athenians as a Demi-God, iv. 131. 

Chreſmothetæ, Miniſters of the Temples, i. 282: 

Chreſphontes, one of the Heraclidæ, iv. 129. 

Cbrodo, a God of the ancient Germans, how repreſented, 
iii. 330. 

Obronia, a Feaſt in Honour of Saturn, i. 302. 

Chronicle of Paros. See Marbles. 

* Chronology of the ancient Greeks, not certain, lit, 241. | 

Chronos, the Saturn of the Phenicians, i. 93. One of the 
eight great Gods of the Egyptians, 105. 

Cbronia, a Feſtival in Honour of Saturn, i. 302. 

Chromes, by whom built, iii. 355. 

* King of Argos, the Deſcendant of Dackns. itt, 
25 

. Chry/ſaor, ſprung from the Blood of Meduſa, the Father of 

erion, i. 114, 117. iii. 438. The Etymology of his 
Name, 438. The Explanation of this Fable, 453, 454. 

. Chryſeis, the Captive of Agamemnon ; he was obliged 10 give 

her back to her Father, iv. 232, 233. 

. Chry ſeppus, 8 Son of Pelops, flain by Atreus and Thy: eftes, 
iv. 250, 2 

Chryſer, the Vulcan of the Phenicians, i. 94- 

Obtbonius, an Epithet given to Mercury, ii. 375. 

Cidon, the Grandſon of Minos I. gave his Name to the City 
Cidonia, iii. 484. 

Cilix, the Son of Agenor, Brother of 88 com unicated 
his Name to Cilicia, iii. 404. 

Cas, who are the Cimmerians mentionad. i in Homer, 

74. iii. IO, II, 


| Cinyraz, 3 accuſed of Inceſt with his Daughter Myrrha, ii. 8. 


Cixxia, 


i 


mne 
Cinxia, one of Funs's Epithets, it, 242. 


 Circe, the Siſter of Æetes King of Colchos, receives PFs 


and Fqſon at her Court, then baniſhes them, iv. 47. Why 
ſaid to be the Daughter of the Sun or Apollo, 297. 
Why ſaid to be a Sorcereſs, ibid. She receives Ulyſſes, 
298. Transforms the Nymph Sql into a Monſter, 
294. Her Worſhip in Jtaly, 299. That there were 
two Princeſſes of this Name, 300. 

Circumciſion, whether the Mutilation of Uranus and Saturn 

alludes to the Circumciſion of Abrabam, ii. 180. | 

Circus. See Games 0 of the Circus. 

Cifſns metamorphoſed into Ivy, ii. 45 3, 406, 461. 
Cilſotonia, Feaſts in Honour of Hebe, 1. 302. 

Ci/tephor @, what they are, ii. 460. Medals ſo called. 1. | 

Citheronia, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 44. 

Citheronius, an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 220. +4 


 Citheriades, an Epithet of the Muſes, ii. 4.35. 


Citheron, King of Platææ, reconciles Juno and Fupiter. 
Citheronius, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 220. | 
Cities, Ceremonies performed at the founding of Cities, i 7 
323. Cities of Egypt that derived their Names from the 
Animals that were worſhipped there, 545. Cities put 
into the Number of Divinities, ii. 287, 288. The Foun- 
dation of the Worſhip that was paid to Cities, ii. 289. 
Cius, an Argonaut, iv. 22. 
Cladeus, worſhipp'd as an Heroe, iii. 433. | | 
Clares, a City famous for the Oracle of Apollo, i. 344. 
Claudia, a Veſtal whoſe Virtue was ſuſpected, ſhe proves 
her Innocence, ii. 567. 


Cledoniſmancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 


Clemency, promoted to a Divinity, iii. 139. 

Cleobis and Biton, their Piety to their Mother ; Statues raiſed 
in their Honour ; 3 a Monument repreſenting them, 
ii, 248. 

Cleodea, the Daughter of Hillus, worſhip'd as a Ban, 
ili. 431, 


Cleadeus, the Son of Hillus, a Heroe, iii. 433. 


Cleomedes, Cleoneus, alſo Heroes, iii. 431. 


Cleopatra, the Wiſe of Meleager, her Genealogy, i IV. 14 
Her Death, ibid. See Meleager. 


| Clidomancy, a Species of Divination, | i. 396. 


Clio, the firſt of the Muſes ; the Etyryology of the Name ; ; 
the Invention that is attributed to her; and in what 
manner ſhe is repreſented, ii. 432. 


Cliter, the Son of Ny&imus King of Arcadia, and his Sue. 


n ul, i. 35 5. 
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ne, the Goddeſs of Common-ſhores, iii. 296. 

Clothera, the Daughter of Pandarus. See Pandarus, 

Clatbo, one of the Parcæ, by whom engender'd, 1. 113. 

i. 84. Her Office, 86. The Etymology of her Name, 

ibid. How ſhe is repreſented, 91. 

Cloud, what that Cloud was which had Children by 2 

iii. 528, 530. 

Cluſius and Pataliine, Gods of the Gates, i. 198. 

Clymene, the Daughter of the Ocean, the Mother of Atlas, 
LL 115. 

Clymenus, the Son of Oeneus, King of Ge, i iv. 173. 

Chmenus, one of the Deſcendants of [dean Hercules, iv.426, 

Clyta, the Wife of Cyzicus. See Cyzicus. 

Chtemneßra, the Daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, iv. 257. 

| Married to Fgamemnon, ibid. Kills her Husband, 259. 

Chtides. See Famides. 

Chtia, her Metamorphoſis into the Helitrope, i. 32. 

Chiius, a Giant flain by Pulcan, ii. 168. 

Clytus, one of the Argonauts,” av. 22. 

Cniph, the firft Principle in the Theogony of the Egyptians, 

i. 10g, 491, 493. How he was repreſented, 493. 

| Coalemus, the God of Imprudence, i. 199. 


Cocalus, King of Siciꝶ, receives Dedains at his Court ; 1 


Minos to Death, iii. 5 11. 

Cock, conſecrated to Minerva, why, i. 264. ii. 297, 310. 

Cacytns, an infernal River or Lake, iii. 35. iv. 3, 22, 37. 

Cocytus, the Phyſician who cured Adonis, ii. 13, 21. 

Codrus, the laſt King of Athens, iii. 3 77. 

Cœleſtis, or Bona Dea, iii. 198. 

Cœlus. See Heaven. 

Cœus or Ceus, the Son of Heaven and Farth, or of Cœlus 
and Terra, i. 113. His Children, 115. 

Coit, one of the Exerciſes in the Games, iv. 417, 418. 

Cal ax, the Son of Jupiter and Ora, ii. 170. 

Coliſee of Rome, the Remains of that ancient Structure, v. 423. 

Collatina, a Goddeſs worſhipp'd at Rome, iii. 198, 

Collina, a Goddeſs of the Zatins, ii. 590. 

Colo 2 of Rhodes, one of the ſeven Wonders of the World, 
1. 250. 

N transformed into a Bird, iv. 398. 

Cometo, the Daughter of Pterelas, her Perkidiouſnefs to her 

_ "Father ; her Death, iv. 76. 

Common God, an Epithet ven to Mars, ii. 320. 

Compitalia, Feaſts and ames fo called, i. 310. ii. 610, 
61 

5 the God of Revels and Jollity, his Character, ili. 
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Cincord, ranked among the Gods, i. 200. iii. 129. Her 
Temples at Rome, iii. 129. 

Conſervatrix, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 24 43. 
Con ellations, the Names of ſeveral Conſtellations, i iv. 407. 
hey' were believed to be the Receptacles of the Souls of 
thoſe whaſe Names they bore, i. 198, 494. 
Conſualia, Feaſts in — of the God Conſus, i. 310. 
Conſus, one of the Gods of Phyſic, i. 200. 


Contracts, Divinities who preſided over the F aith of Con» 


tracts, iii. 131, 132. 


Coraces, Miniſters of Mithras fo called, i. 289. 


Coral, ſprung from the Blood of Meduſa, lit. 45 3, 455» 

Corcyra. See Pheacians. 

Corea, the People of Corea attributed Divinity to the * 
and Mountains, i. 146. 

Coræa, or Corea, Feaſts of Proferpine, i. 302. 

Coreſus, the Prieft of Bacchus. See Callirhoe. 

Coriphagena, one of Minerua's Epithets, ii. 309. 

Corinth, its firſt Name; by whom built, iii. 392. 


Corn, the Inventors - the Art of ſowing Corn according to 


the Phenicians, i. 95, According to the Greets. See 
Ceres, . 
Cornucopia, whence the Greeks make it to bederividd, ii. 208. 
Coræbus, communicates his Name to the n Chmpiad. 
Why, iv. 427. 


Coronis, one of the Hyades, ii. 278. 


Coronis, the Mother of Eſculapius, ii. 400. iii. 156, 157. 
Her Death, and Transformation into a Crow, iii. 157. 
She had a Statue in the Temple of e 163, 179. 

er a City of Cyprus, See Salamis. 

Corybantes, Prieſts o Cybele, whether they are to be con- 
founded with the Cabiri, ii. 76, 81. How they celebrated 
the Feaſts of their Goddeſs, 82, 562. The Origin of the 
Name, 560. 

Corybantica, Feaſts in Hinede of the Corybantes, i. 302. 

Corybus, the ſon of Faſfion and Cybele, ii. 560. The "veal 

whom he married, ibid. 

Corymbifer, one of Bacchus's Epithets, ii. 448. 

Corythus, Son of Paris and Qenone, flain by his F ather, 
iv. 341. 

Coſcinomancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 

Coſmogonies, See Theogony . 

Cofſutius, a Roman Citizen who finiſhed the Temple of 
Olympian Fupiter, i. 226. 

Cottus: a Giant, the Son of Heaven and Earth, i. 113. 
Baniſhed with his F raternity- to the Extremities of the 
Earth, 1 16, Cotto, 


IN DIE X. 


Cottytre, the Goddeſs of Debauchery, her Feaſts, iii. 69, i 


Her Prieſts. See Baptæ. 
Covenant Gods, who preſided over Covenants, i. 59. 
Cranaus, ſecond King of Athens, iii. 377. 


Crane, a ſort of Dance invented by Theſeus, why, iii. 508. ; 


Cranes, their Battles with the Pygmies. See Pygmies. 
Cranius, worſhipped as a Hero, iii. 433. 
Creus, the Son of Heaven and Earth, i, 113, His Offspring, 
. 
Creon, King of Corinth gave his Daughter to Faſon, iv. 66. 
See the Note. His Death imputed to Medea, 67. 
Creon, King of Thebes, iv. 81. Marries his Daughter Me- 
gara to Hercules, ibid. And his Daughter Joeaſta to 
Laius, 179. Then to Oedipus, 180. See Laius, Oedi- 
US. 
Wen a Divinity, how repreſented, i. 199. iii. 196. 
Cres, the Son of Fupiter, King of Crete, ii. 177. 
Cretans, whence ſo called, i. 60. 


Crete, the Iſland of Cretrs Jupiter was educated and died 


there, ii. 176, 177. Teuctamus, the firſt Grecian King 
in Crete, iii. 395. A Lift of the Kings of Crete, 516, 
Its firſt Inhabitants, 7b:d. 


Cretheus, the Son of Eolys, his Brothers od Siſters, ili. 390. 


His Children and their Deſcendants, 394. 

Cretans, whence they derived their Name, i. 60. 

Creuſa, the Daughter of Erechtheus, King of Athens, VR 
ther of anus, ii. 261. The Mother alſo of Jen and 
Acheus, iii. 396. 

Creuſa, married to Peneus, her Children and their Deſcen- 
dants, iii. 5 26. 


Creuſa, the Daughter of Priam, Wife of Eneas, iv. 139, | 


309. Her Death, ibid. 
Criniſus, transformed i into a Bear, iv. 401. 
Criobole, or Criobolium, a ſort of Sacrifice, i. 272. 
Criophoros, one of Mercury's Epithets, ii. 375. | 
Crocodile, this amphibious Creature was in high Veneration 
at Arſinoe, i. 544. And looked upon with Horror in the 
_ of Egypt, 545- How it is the Symbol of the Divi: 
„551. a 
Cre, bs, King of Lydia, from whom deſcended, iv. 111. 
Crommyon, a Woman of that Town, called the "rag iv. 134. 


Croſs, the Croſs is often one of the Symbols of the Egyprian 


DVivinities, i. 563. 

Crow, conſecrated to Apollo, why, ii. 417. 

Crown, Ariadne's Crown transformed into a Star, iv. 407. 
N . or Cruel, an Epithet given to Mars, ii. 320. 


Cteſi bon, 
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phon See Cberſiphron. ce : 
+ the — of Mercury, ii. 355. 
e a Bird conſecrated. to Jupiter, why, ii. 236. 
Cuiraſſes and Javelins, their Uſe introduced into Greece, 
or invented by Cadmus, iii. 406. 
Cunina, a Goddeſs that was invoked for Children ; ; her Office, 
. $97; . . | 
Cupid, the Son of Venus, ii. 329, 337. How many Cupids, 
338. The Amours of Cupid and Feds 342. See Love. 
Curetes, who they were, ii. 209. They educated Jupiter, 
166, 173. Their Origin. The Etymology of their 
Names, 210. The Inſtitution of the Ohmpie Games is 
owing to them, 213. They had Temples after their 
Death, 214. That they are not to be confounded with 
the 2 81. 


Cuffos, an Epithet of Jupiter, i ii. 224. 


Cyane, a Nymph of Sicih, transformed into a Fountain, iii. 
48. The Veneration paid to that Fountain, 51, The 
Foundation of this Fable, 57. 


| Cranee, or Symplegades, Rocks at the Mouth of the Euxine 
Sea, iv. 37. The Argonauts paſs thro* between theſe 


Rocks, 38. The fabulous Account of them, i. 74. 

Cyanipe, the Daughter of Adraſtus, iv. 198, 

Cybele, the Earth adored under that Name, ii. 552. The 
Hiſtory of Cybele according to Diodorus Siculus, ii. 405, 

57. That there were ſeveral Cybelgs, 562. Her Wor- 

ip; her Feaſts ; her Prieſts and Prieſteſſes, 562, 563- 
Her various Names, ibid. Why ſhe was called the Mo- 
ther of the Gods, 563. The Statue of Cybele brought 
to Rome, 567, How repreſented, 565. 

Cyclops, by whom engender'd ; their Figure; their Employ- 
ment, i. 113. The Arms which they "forged for the 
Gods, ii. 166, 186. Apollo kills the Cyclops, ii 415. 
Their Hiſtory ; the Etymology of their Name. Why 
they are ſaid to be Vulcan's Blackſmiths, and Canibals, 
iv. 290, Sc. The Worſhip that was paid to them, 292. 
Why they paſſed for the Offspring of Heaven and Earth, 
and for Gini 294. 

Cidyppe, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Cygnus, the Brother of Phaeton, his Transformation into a 


Swan, ii. 385, 390, 392. 


' Cygnus, the Son of Neptune, alſo transformed into a Swan, 


iv. 221, Other Princes of the ſame at 1 il. 392. 
Lylindus, the Son of Phryxus and Calciope, iv. 


Cyllabarus, Gallant to Diomedes's Wife, iv. 388. 
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Cyllen, the Son of Blatus King of Phocis, communicated hig 

Name to Mount Cyllene, iii. 355. 

Cyllene, a Mountain in Arcadia, ibid. 

Cyllentus, one of Mercury's Names, ii. 374. 

Cyniſea, a Heroin who won the Prize at the Olympic 

ames, ili. 434- 

Cymopolia, the Daughter of Neptune, married to 8 
1, 116. 

 Cymoduſa, the Name of a Nymph, | li. 531. 
Cymothoe, ibid. | 

 Cyniſea, a Grecian Heroin, li. 434. - 

Cynocephali, what kind of Animals, 1. 534. 

Cynop ho 
i. 302. 

Cynoſarges, a Surname given to Hercules, iv. 120. 

Cypariſſus, a young Man transformed into a Cy preſs, ii. 402, 

Oppuf, a Roman Captain. Horns grew in his Head, iv, 


399. 

Cypra, one of Fund's Appellations, ii. 244. 

Cyprus, the Birth of Venus in that Iſland, i. 113. ii. 328. 

Cypreſs, conſecrated to Pluto, i. 264. The Symbol of Grief, 
therefore made uſe of at F unerals, ii. 402. 

Cyprina, an Epithet of Venus, i. 113. 

Cyrenaica, a Country of Africa, i. 581. 

Cyrno, one of Jupiter's Miſtreſſes, ii. 170. 


Cythera, an Iſland, its Situation; it was conſecrated to 2 elit; 


why, ii. 328. Her Temple at Cythera, idid. 

Cytherea, Surname of Venus, i. 113. ii. 

Cyzicus, King of Cyzicus. Faſon kills = undeſignedly, 
and builds a Temple to him, iv. 32. Chta, the Wite of 
Cyzicus, hangs herſelf in Deſpair, iv. 33. 

Cyzrcus, a City at the Foot of Mount Dyndimus, iv. 32. 


D. 


9 2 8 ANS, what Gods that People . 


Dachli = Crete, different from the Cabyri, ii. 76, 81, 82. 
The fame with the Curetes, 211. Whence the Name of 
Dagayle is derived, ibid. 

Dacipliomancy, a Sort of Divination; how it was practiſed, 

i. 396. 

1 3 Feaſts of the Greels; whence the Name i is derived, 

i. 302. 

Had: or Lampadophorus, a Miniſter of Religion _—_— 
the Greeks, i. 282. ii. 402. iii. 66. 

Dædalus, See Dedalus, 

| Deſanaus, 


tes, Feaſts celebrated at Argos in the be bo 


nals, 
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Dæſanaus. See Deſanans. | 
Dagon, or Siron, who that God was in the Syſtem of the 
Phenicians, i. 93,95. The Etymology of the Name, 
| ii. 36. How he was repreſented, 37 A famous Divi- 
nity of the Philiſtines; his Temple at Aſoth, ibid. He 
is the Derceto of the Greeks, i. 70. ii. 36, 37 | 


Daimogorgon, or Demogorgon, the Signification of this Name, 


i. 119. ii. 549. Who this God was, ibid. His Genea- 
logy, 550. The Explanation of this Fable, ibid. 
Damaſtes, a Giant who was called Procu/tes, why, iv. 135. 
Damium, a Feaſt in Honour of the good Goddeſs, ſurnamed 
Damia, ii. 554. The Signification of the Name, ibid. 
See the Note, 
Danae, the Daughter of Acriſius, Mother of Perſeus, ii. 
164, 170. Shut up in a brazen Tower, iii. 436. Ex- 
poſed upon the Sea with her Son, 437. Her Return into 
Greece, 462. | 
Danae, the Daughter of Danaus, Neptune offers Violence 
to her, ii. 496. | : 
Danaids, their Puniſhment in Tartaras, iii. 23, 115. What 
had given riſe to this Fable, 116. 


Danaus, his Arrival in Greece, iii, 363. Seizes upon the 


Kingdom of Argos, ibid. Marries his fifty Daughters to 
the fifty Sons of Egyptus his Brother, ibid. See Danaids. 

Danube, a River worſhipped by the Scythians, ii. 479. 

Daonus, or Daos, one of the Gods of the Chaldecans, i. 86. 

Dapalis, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Daphnæus, an Epithet of Apollo, ii. 420. 

Daphne, the Daughter of Peneus, beloved by Apollo, i. 77. 
ii. 398. 


Daphne, the Suburbs of Antioch, there an Oracle was, and 2 


Statue of Apollo, i. 345. ii. 399. 
Daphnephora and Daphnephoria, Feaſts ſo called in honour 
of Apollo, i. 304. | 


 Daphms, metamorphoſed into a Rock, iv. 367. 
Dardania, the firſt Name of the City Troy, iv. 250. 


Dardanus, the Son of Jupiter and Electra, ii. 170, 559. 
ii, 71, His Retreat to Phrygia, ii. 565. His Hiſtory, 
iv. 249. 


Daulias, the Surname of Philomel. See Daulis. 
Daulis, a Feaſt of the Argives, i. 302. 


Daulis, a City of Phacis, i. 61. Famous for the Adven- 
ture of Progne and Philemela, iv. 359. 

Dead, what Laws and Cuſtoms were obſerved in Egypt 

with reſpe& to the Dead, iii. 3, 4, Sc. Why * 

| | baimed 
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balmed the Dead, 8. The Notions of the Druids 4 1 
the Fate of their Dead, 236. | 

Death, a Divinity, by whom procreated, i. 113. iii. 107, 
Under what Name adored at Cadiz, iii. 304. The God- 
deſs who preſided over Death, i. 197. Sudden Deaths, 
and thoſe occaſioned by the Plague, to whom attributed, 
i. 13. ii. 409, 41T. 

De-ceartes, the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia, iii. 354. 

Dedalus, his Genealogy, iii. 519, Was the moſt skilful 
Artiſt in Greece, 5 20. His Works, ibid. His jealouſy 
againſt his Nephew, 521. See Talus. He is ſhut up 

with his Son in the Labyrinth which he had built, i. 25. 
iii. 509. How he made his Eſcape ;. the Fable of his 
Wings, iii. 509. His Retreat in Sicih, 510. 

Dedala, or Dædala, a Feaſt of the Greeks, i. 302. 

Dedalion. See Deion. 

Deidamia, married to Pirithous. See Hippodamia. 

Dejanira, the Daughter of Oeneus King of Calydon, mar- 
ried Hercules, iv. 97. Was the Cauſe of that Heroe's 
Death, 107. The Children ſne had by Hercules, III. 

Deion, the Son of Eolus, ili. 390. Marries Diomede the 
Daughter of Xutus, 394, 395. 

Deim or Dedalion, the Brother of Ceyx, iv, 381, Trans- 
formed into a Hawk, 382. | 

Deioneus. See Etoneus, 

Diioneus, the Son of Eurytus King of Oecalia, the People 
that came of him, iv. 133. 

Deiopeia, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531 

Deipyle or Deiphile, the Daughter of Arft, 3 her Mar- 
riage with Tygeus, iii. 2 198. 

Delia, Feaſts ſo called, i. 302 

Delos, the I ſland where Apoll Was TI i. 345. ii. 393. 
The Origin of that Iſland according to the Poets, 395, 

6. 

Diibbes. See the Temple of Delphos, Dricle of Delphas, 

Delphinia, a Feaſt celebrated at Egina, i. 302. 

Deluge Univerſal,. the Memory of that Event preſerved 
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among all Nations, i. 12, 54. iii. 387. The Tradition 0 
of the Cbaldeans concerning the Deluge, k 8%. 0 5M 
Deluge of Ogyges, iii. 368. The Ara of that Event, 369, Dit 
Sc. The Deluge of Deucalion, iii. 379. At what Period Di; 
of Time it happened, 384. Die 
Demaroon, the Jupiter of the Chaldeans, i. 97: i 
Demi-Goddeſſes, how they were known among the Greeks, ay 
11, $70: 20 
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Didtens, one of — $ ts" ii. 225. 
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Demi-God, or Children of Gods, i. 117. Their Original, 
120. A prodigious Number of Demi-Gods, 203, Sc. 
Where they reſided, 462. See Genii. Heroes. 

Demogorgon. See Daimogorgon. 

Demon of Socrates. i. 473. 

Demonaſſa, the Daughter of Amphiarans, iv. 193, 196. 

Demmax, a Mantinean, the Worſhip he eſtabliſhed in the 
Cyrenaica, i. 581. 

Demophoon, the Son of Theſeus and Phedra, iv. 146. Went 
to the Siege of Troy, 58. See Athra, ibid. The Amours 
of Phillis and Demophoon, 400. See Phillis, 

Derceto, or Atergatis, metamorphoſed into a Fiſh, i. 50. ii. 
31. Whether ſhe is the ſame with Afarte, ibid. 35. 

Deſanaus or Diſanaus, the Name of the Phenician Hercules, 
iv. 12 

DI one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 222, 

Deſtiny, or Deſtinies, the Ideas which the Ancients had of 
them, iii. 84, 86. By whom engender'd, i. 113. 
Deucalion, the Son of Jupiter and Todamia, ii. 170. 


Deucalion, the Son of Prometheus, ſettled in Greece, iii. 378. 


A Deluge that happened in his Time; his Poſterity, 379, 
388. His Genealogy, 398. That he built the firſt 
Temple in Greece; what Temple this was, i. 211. ili. 
387. Was honoured in Greece as a Divinity, iii. 432. 

Deucalion, the Son of Minos II. and Paſiphae, iii. 505. 
Marries his Siſter Pheura to Theſeus, 515. = 

Deverra, a tutelary Goddeſs of Children, i. 197. 

Deverrona, the Goddeſs who preſided over the Reaping of 
the Fruits, 1. 198. 

Devotings. Deuotio in Latin; private Devotings; ; the Form 
of public Devoting ; Devoting of Criminals, 1. 2438, 


| Diamaſtigotis. See Flagellation. 


Dianaſta, the Name of a Nymph, ii: 531. 

Diana, that there were ſeveral Goddeſſes of that Name, ii. 
421. Often taken for the Moon, 422, 423. Her dif- 
ferent Names and Functions, 423, 424. The Worſhip 
that was paid to her in different Countries, 426. EKſpe- 
cially among the Gauls, iii. 282. How ſhe is . 

i. 426; Her Oracles, i. 346. 

Diana Perraſia. See Caſtaballu. 

Dice, by whom and when invented, iv. 224. 

Dice, the Daughter of Themis, i. 116. Freldelo over Juſtice, 
i. I 

N an Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 220, 225. 

Didte, the Cave where Jupiter was born, ii. 165. 


| Diaynnia, 


Diaynnia, a Feſtival to Diana Dictynna, i. 304. 
Dido, the Surname of the Princeſs Eliſa, what it ſignifies; 
her Hiſtory; her Amours with Eneas; her Death. The 
Worſhip that was paid to her after her Death, iv. 318, 


i, 319. Of what Gods ſhe eſtabliſhed the Worſhip in 

fv  Africh, i. 574. ä 

LE Didyme, the Oracle that was there, i. 345. 

| Dieſpiter, an Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 218. 

if Diipolia, a Feaſt celebrated at Athens, i. 301. 

5 Dindyme, the Mother of Cybele, ii. 5 58. 1 

i Dinaymine, an Epithet given to Cybele, ii. 504. 1 

Ins Dindymus, a Mountain in Phrygia, ii. 558. iv. 33. 

|} Dio, the firſt Name of Ceres, iii. 46, 1 
11 Diocleia, Feaſts in Honour of Diocles, i. 304. £ 

i Diocleſian, the Prediction concerning him given by a Druideſs, 1 
9 111. 245. | 

tl Diomedes, worſhip'd as a Heroe, iii. 432. L 

þ Diomedes, the firſt Name of Jaſon, iv. 9. In the Note. L 
1 Diomedes, the Son of Tydeus, iv. 286. His Exploits at the D 
Ji Siege of Troy, 228, 229, 233, 286, & ſeq. Repaired to 

— Great Greece, after his Return from that War; the City D 
— which he built there, 247, 288. Refuſed to furniſh Troops 2 
14 againſt Eneas, ibid. 

1 Diomedes, King of Thrace, ſlain by Hercules, why, iv. 88. 

16 Diomede, the Daughter of Xuthus. See Deionee. c D 
1s. Dione, the Daughter of Uranus, i. 96. D, 
1k. Dione, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 
— 9 Dione, the Mother of Venus, ii. 170. De 

| Dionea, one of Venus's Appellations, ii. 333. D. 
1 Dionyſia, Feaſts of Bacchus, i. 305, D. 
RA) Dionyſius. See Liber. = Do 
BY | Disſcuri, the Name given to Caftor and Pollux, iv. 149. Do 
1 ee Caberi. 1 
1 Dirce, the Wife of Licus, her Cruelty to Antiope, iii. 416. Ds 
| Her Puniſhment, bid. Her Metamorphoſis into a Foun- Do, 
4 „„ | | | Do 
£9 Dirpbya, one of Juno's Epithets, ii. 244. Dr. 
4 Dis, the God of the Celtæ, i. 44. 5 7 
FLY Diſcord, ranked among the Goddeſſes, i, 199. iii. 145. She 4 
(l 4 is baniſhed from Olympus. Her Deſcription, iii. 145. By t 
— 4 wWhom engender'd; her Children, i. 113. | n 
— 4 Diſcus, a Vaſe made uſe of in the Sacrifices, i. 277. | 1 
tit Dztches, for the Sacrifices to the infernal Gods, iii, 102. 1 
ne Dithyrambus, a Surname of Bacchus, ii. 448. Dre 
— 2 Divination, what that Science is ; the Antiquity of it, i. 391, tl 
| | | How many Sorts of Divination, and how they were per- „ 


formed, 39 3. | Diviners, 


149. 
416. 
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391. 
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5 S their Office and Functions among the Greeks, i. 


266. | 
Divinity, the Idea which the Pe gan Philoſophers had of 
him, 1. 438. 


Divinities Allegorical and Phyſical, invented for the different 
Ages, the different Profeſſions and Actions of Life, i. 198. 
iii. 121. Virtues and Vices raiſed into Divinities ; Divini- 
ties aſſigned to the Affections and Paſſions; Divinities who 
preſided over every Part of the Body. i. 199, 200. 

Drvipotes, Roman Divinities, iii. 193. 

Dodanim, the Grandſon of Faphet, where he ny. In. 
350, 351. | 

Dodonæus, an Epithet of Jupiter, Ui. 220. 

Dodona. See the Oracle of Dodona. 

Dog, worſhipp'd in Egypt, i. 544. See Anubis. Men with 
Dog's-Heads. See Cynocephali. 

Dog, a Conſtellation, iv. 404, 407. 

Dolabra, an Inſtrument for the Sacrifices, i. 278. 

Dilichenius, a Name given to Fupiter, ii. 219. * Monu- 
ment repreſenting 7#upzter, ibid. 

Dolichenius, the Etymology of the Name, iii. 275. 

Dolphin, a Conſtellation, ii. 497. iv. 393. The Dolphin 
that carried Arion upon its Back, ibid. The Affection 
of Dolphins to Men, ibid. 

Domiduca, an Epithet of Juno, ii. 242. 

Domiducus, a God who preſided over Marriage, his Function, 
i. 197. ii. 252. 

Doricles, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 434- 

Dorians, a People in Greece, iii. 395. 


Doris, the Mother of the Nereids, i. 114. ii. 508. 
Dorſanes, the Name of the Indian Hercules, iv. 74. 


Dorus, the Grandſon of Deucalion, where he ſettled, iii, 
390, 395. His Deſcendants, 00. 
orycus, See Erycia. 

Dojithea, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 537. 

Doo, ibid. | 

Dragon, a kind of. Serpent cane to Bacchus and Mi- 
nerva, i. 263. ii. 297. Dragon of the Garden of the 
Heſperides, i. 30, 67, £14. ii. 275, 279. iii. 455. Dragons 
that kept the Golden Fleece, i. 29, 67. iii. 41, 42. Cad- 
mus's Dragon, i. 67. The flying Dragon of China, i. 137. 
The flying Dragons of Meded's Chariot, iv. 64, 66, The 
Dragon upon which Cerberus was formed, iv. 32. 

Dreams, by whom procreated, i. 113. iii. 100. Oracles 
that were delivered by Dreams, i. 345» 346, 353. The 


Dans of the Dreams, iii. 100. 
K K 2 Draids, 


ö 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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 Druidss: chief Miniſters of Religion among the Gauls, ilk. 
225: What Places they frequented, 229. A Parallel 

between the Druids. and Perſian Magi, 217, 228. The 
Idea which they had of the Divinity, 218, Phe Ety- 

- mology of the Name of Druids, iii. 227. Their 5 

their Manner of Life, their F unctions, Science, and 
their Authority in the Nation, iii. 227, 228, &c, Their 


Superſtitions, 235, &c. Their Maxims, 242. When 


their Order was aboliſhed, 246. 


Druideſſes, what kind of Women they were; their Autho- 


rity ; they had the Gift of Prediction, iii, 243, &c. They 
reſembled the Veſtals of the Romans, iii. 284. 

Dryads, Nymphs of the Works their W ji. 5273 
528, 

Drymo, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Dryope, transformed into a Tree, iv. 394. 

Duikelaites, a People in Arabia, their Religion, i. 570, 

Duiſſanian, an Epithet given to Hercules, iii. 205. 

Duſares, a God of the Arabians, i. 569. 

Dyctinnia. See Diftynnia. 

Dynamme, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Dꝛobara, a Goddeſs the Arabians, i. 570. 

aa a Divinity of the ſame People, i. 570. 


Os 
L . . or PIs See a. 
Eacus, one of the Judges of Hell, iii, 22, „ 
W hoſe Son he was, iv. 268. His great Equity, 269. 
Who were his Subjects, 270. His Children, 10d. 
Eagle, conſecrated to Jupiter, i. 264. Why, ii. 208. 


Earth, its Origin according to the Chaldeans, i. 82. Accord- 


ing to the Greeks, 112, 114, 116. Adored under various 


Names, i. 196. ii. 551. The Worſhip of the Zarth 


very ancient, 551. How reprefented, 557. 


Ears, Jupiter repreſented without Ears in Crete, and at La- 


cedemon with four Ears, ii. 229. Omens drawn from 
the Tingling of the Ear, i. 409. 


Eau badnes, Euhadnes, See Oannes, 


Echccrates, raviſhes the Prieſteſs of Delpbes, L 387. 


.  Echemus, King of Arcadia, iii. 356. 
Echidna, a female Me her Fi Sure; ; her Offipring, i i. 


4114. 
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Table. 


| Fehion, the Son of Mercury, one of - the 3 iv. 22. 
Eclipſes, Fables delivered about the Cauſe of Eclipſes, i. 45, 


b. E Echo, 


Echion, the Father of lan, iii. 412, 420, Fee ithe 


FN FEES 

Echo, a Nymph i in Love with Narciſſus, iv. 366. 

Educa and Edulia, Goddeſſes of the Romans, their Fur un- 
ctions, iii. 199. 


Edulia or Eduſa, the tutelary Goddeſs of Children, i. 197. 


iii. 192. 

Egeus, King of Athens, i ii. 377. His Genealogy, 494. The 
Father of Theſeus, iv. 131, 132, 135. His Commerce 
with! Medea, 69. Is the Author of aſſaſſinating Audro- 
geos, iii. 493. Communicates his Name to the N 
Sea, iii. 504. 

Egeon, one of the Gods of the Sea, his Genealogy ; his 
Death, ii. 524. 

Egeria, a Goddeſs who preſided over Women in Childbed, 
i. 197. iii. 191, Juno had alſo the ſame Name, ii. 242. 

Feria, a Nymph whom Numa conſulted, iii. 484. 

Egeſtus. See Elimus. | 

Egeta, the Daughter of Hippotas, the Mother of Aceſtes 
King of Sicily, iv. 401, 402. See Crinſus. 

Egg: the primitive Egg, the Source of all Beings, i. 84,104, 
112, The Fable of the Egg of Ofrris and Typhon, I78, 
The Fable of the Egg Anguinum of the Druid, its Virtue, 
It, 209, 237, 238. 

Egialea, the Daughter of Adraſtus, iv. 198. 


| Egialeus, whether he is the Founder of the Kingdom of 


Sicyon, iii. 358, 359. 
Egialeus, the Son of Adraſtus, ſlain in the War of the E pi- 


goni, iv. 191, 199. 

Egibolium, or Mgobolium, a kind of Sactifice, i. 275. 

Egis, the Buckler of Minerva, a Deſcription of this Piece of 
Armour, ii. 297, 309, 311. iii. 438, Its e ii. 
312. 

Egis, a Monſter that vomited Fire, ii. 20h, 

Egina, the Daughter of Aſopus King of Beotia, 3 of 
Eacus, iii. 291, Transformed into the Iſland of his 
Name, iv. 269. The Situation of that Iſland, its Inha- 
bitants, 270, 

Egiſtus, the Son of Th yefles, his Birth, iv. 256, His Crimes, 
his Death, 260, 261. 

Egiuchus, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

Egle, one of the Goddeſſes of Phyſic, li. 159. 

Egophaga, an Epithet of Juno, iv. 107. 

Egregores, or Angels of Heaven, i. 121. 

Egypt, the firſt Theater of Idolatry and Fables, i. "fl 4.2, 
As well as of Arts and Sciences, 48, 69. Temples of 
Egypt, their Magnificence, 211, 220, 221. The Abo- 
minations of Egypt, 487. 8 


* 
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Egptians, their Coſmogony and Theogony, i. 102. What 
ort of Gods they had, 486, 524. Who were their eight 
great Gods, 492. 3 . 

Egyptus, the Brother of Danaus, his fifty Sons, iii. 115,363, 
See Lynceus. | 

Eimarmene, the Daughter of Uranus, i. 96. 

Bioneus, or Deioneus, Ixion his Son- in-Law puts him to 
Death, why, iii. 5 27. 

Elaphobolia, Feaſts of Athens, i. 303. 

Elara, the Mother of the Giant Tityus, iii. 108. 

Elatea, a City of Phocis, iii. 355. | | 
latus, the Son of Arcas, what City he founded, 1b:d. 

Elefra, the Daughter of the Ocean, i. 114. 

Electra, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Electra, the Daughter of Atlas, one of the Pleiades, i. 108. 
ii. 273. See Pleiades. 5 

Electra, the Daughter of Agamemnon and Siſter of Oręſtes, 
married to Pylades the Friend of Oreſtes, iv. 264. 

Electrides, pretended Iſlands, ii. 391. | 

Electrion, the Father of Alcmena, his Genealogy, iii. 365. 
iv. 74. His Death, 75. 

Eleuſis, what were the M 
it was forbidden to reveal them, 67. 

Eleuterian, an Epithet of Jupiter, i. 304. 

Eleutheria, Feaſts in Honour of Jupiter, ibid. 

Elis, a Country of Greece, whence it got that Name, iii. 

. 

Elimus and Egeſthus, Trojans who ſettled in Sicih, iv. 310. 

Elion, or Hyp/i/tus, the Import of the Name, a Divinity of 
the Phenicians, 1.92. | 

Elios, or the Sun, one of the eight great Gods of Egypt, i. 


493. | 

Elis, 5 Eliſba, the Grandſon of Faphet, where he ſettled, 
ili. 35 1. 

Eliſa. F See Dido. 

Eliud, the Son of the Nephelim, i. 122. 

Ellotes, an Epithet given to Minerva, li. 309. 

Eloim, Gods of Chronos's Party, 1. 95, 96. 

FBloquence, falſe Eloquence of Orators; the Source of ſeveral 

Fables, i. 34, 35. 

Elpe, the Daughter of Poliphemus, iv. 293. 

E Iphenor, King of Eubza ; went to the Siege of Troy with 
the Sons of Theſeus, iv. 144, 145. 

El/ian, the Ehyſian Fields, whence the Greeks derived the 
Idea thereot, iii. 1, 6, Sc. The Time that Souls were 

: | to 


yſteries of Elenfis, iii, 61, Why 
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to remain there, 14, 15. Deſcription of thoſe Ehſian 
Fields, 18, 19, 23, 24. Where the Poets placed them, 


i. 37. 
Ematuria, or Ematuria, Feaſts in 3 of Pelops, 15 


229. 
Emeriones, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 
Emithea, a Demi-Goddeſs worſhipped at Caſtabe a City of 

Carta, iii. 170. | 
Enak, and his Deſcendants, called Giants in Scripture, ii. 

I 9 5. Whether he is the ſame with {/zachus. See [na- 

chus. 

Enarephorus, one of the Grecian Heroes, iii. 434. 

Enceladus, the Giant, whether he is the ſame with Tiphon, 
i. 508, 514, 515. His Overthrow in the Combat of 
the Giants againſt the Gods, i ii, 168. 

Encenia, Feaſts of Dedication, i. 305. 


Enclabris, an Inſtrument of the Sacrifices, i. 278. 


Endeide, or Endeis, the Mother of Peleus, iv 1 34. 

Endocus, the Scholar of Dedalus, his Genius, iii. 5 25. 

Endovillicus, a God of the Spaniards, iv. 124. 

Endimion, or Endymion, the Son of Æthilia, King of Ke. 
ii. 428, There was another Endymion, a Shepherd of 
Mount Latmos, ibid. Fable of the Amours of Diana 


and Endymion, i. 45, 77, 427. 

Eneas Sylvius, King of Alba, iv. 313. 

Eneas, his Genealogy, iv. 307, 308. His Actions at the 
Siege of Troy, 309. His Arrival in /taly, 311. His 


Death, 312. His Apotheoſis, ibid. Suſpected of Trea- 


ſon, 3079. The Opinion of thoſe who believed that 
Eneas never came from Treas, 314. His pretended Amour 
with Dido, 318. £Eneas's Ships transformed into Nymphs, 
322. Who was the Venus his Mother, 308. 


Eneid, an Analyſis of that Poem diveſted of all Fiction, 


i. 39. 
Eneugamus, and E . two of the Chaldiac Doctors, 


i. 85. 
Enna, Meadows of Enna, iii. 47, 50. See Proferpine. 
N the ſpurious Book of Enoch very ancient, i. 121, 


164. 
Enoſichthon, one of Neptune 8 Epithets, i. 500. 
Envy, a Divinity, her Deſcription, iii. 142. 
Emalius, the Epithet of a God among the Sabines, it, . 319. 
Enyo, the Surname of Bellona, ii. 313. 


Enyo, one of the Daughters of Phorcis, i. 114. 


Zolus, the Son of Deucalion, ii. 5 33. iii. 390. Gives to the 


Hellenians the Name of Zolians, ibid. His Children, ibid. 
K k 4 Eolus, 


— 
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Bolus, the God of Winds, i. 32, 46, 65. it, 5 32. ne 
in the Number of the Gods of the Sea; where he reigned, 
ii. 5 32. Receives Ulyſſes at his Court, 533. His Genea- 


logy, 537. His Children, 538. 


Eoliæ, or Eolian Iſlands, where Zolus reign'd, r Rauschen, 


ii. 5 T here V elcan's F "orges were placed, ibid. 
Foria, Pac of the Greeks, i. 299. 

Eous, one of the Horſes of the Sun, ii. 383. 

Epaphus, the Son of Jupiter and Jo, i. 499. His Conteſt 
with Phaeton, ii. 384, 387. 

Epbeſus, the Temple of Diana of Epheſus, i. 222. The 


Burning of that Temple; the Building of a ſecond Temple, 


224. 
Ephira. See Corinth, | 
ob fin and Epbęſtria, Feaſts of Pulcan, i i. 302. 


Ephialtes, and Otus, two of the Giants who made War 


upon the Gods; their Genealogy, their Birth and Stature, 
ii, 168. iii. 116, 391. The Adventure of Mars with 
theſe two Giants, iii. 117, 118. Another Adventure of 
Neptune with the Giants, ii. 206, Their Death, 117. 
They were the firſt who conſecrated Mount Helicon to the 
Muſes, ii. 435. iii. 118, See the Gods Aloides. 

Ephyra, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Epicaſte, the Mother of Oedipus, her tragical Death, iv. 183, 

Epicaſte, the Daughter of Egeus, iv. 111. 


Epidaurus, a City of the Peloponneſus, iii, 155. See Eſcula- 


i. 

Eßpidelius, an Epithet of Apollo, ii. 419. 

Fe, Gods who preſided over oy Growth of Children, 
i. 1 

Pa rap the ſame with Uranus, i. 92 

Epigoni, War of the Epigoni, what it was, iv. 190. 

Epimeletæ, Miniſters of Religion, i. 284. 

Epi nienides, how he pretended to come by his Laws, iii, 484. 

Epimetheus, his Genealogy, i. 115, 116. ii. 279. Marries 
Pandora 280, See Pandora. He is transformed into an 
Ape, 286. | 

| Ebivhanee, a Surname of Fupiter, ii. 222. 

_ Eprtus, King of MAycenæ, his Succeſſors called from his 
Name Epitides, iv. 129. 

Bets orga Former, iii, 430. 

pepeus, King of Sicyen the Spouſe of Ami e, iii. 414. 
Hi Death.” ibid. 18 = wY AR 

| Epopeus, King of Lesbos, iv. 303. See Ny#iment, 

Ez eptes, the Name given to the initiated, li. 64. 
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Epochs, principal ones of the fabulous Age, iii. 342. Epoch 


of univerſal Hiſtory, 344. A celebrated Epoch among the - 


Greeks, iv. 
Epulones, an Order of Prieſts among the Romans, their 


Privileges, i. 296. 
Epunda. See Vallonia. 


Epytus, King of Arcadia, his Genealogy, 111.355. His 
Death, ibid. 


Equeſtris, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 244. 


Egquitation, or the Uſe of Riding, whether this Art is later 


than the Siege of Troy, iv. 155. 
Equity, Goddeſs of, how repreſented. iii. 138. Often con- 
founded with Aſtrea and Dice, ibid. 


Equivocation of Words of different Languages, che Source of 


ſeveral Fables, i. 17, 28, 60, 65, Cc. 

Erato, one of the nine Muſes, the Import of the Name, li, 
4 | 

For or Aman an Epithet of Jupiter, ii, 226. 

Erebus, his Union with Night, i. 118. 

Erece, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Erechtheus, King of Athens, one of the Heroes of Greece, 
ii. 261. ii, 431. Ranked among the Gods, ii. 269. 
His Death, iii. 61. iv, 362. The ſingular Oath taken 
by his Daughters, iv. 362. 

Ergane, a Goddeſs, by whom worſhipped, ili. 432. 

Ergane, an Epithet of Minerva, ii. 309. 

Erginus, the Argmaut, why faid to be the Son of Neptune, 
iv. 22. 

Erichthonius, King of Atbens, the Fable of his Birth, ii. 
308. iii. 376. Invented the Uſe of Chariots, iii. 376, 
377. He forms the Conſtellation of Bootes, 377, 407. 

Erichthonius, the Son of Dardanus, King of Troy, iv. 250. 

Eridanus, a River in Italy, now the Po, a Conjecture con- 
cerning this antient Name, ii. 391. 

Eridanus, a Conſtellation, iv. 407. 

Erigone, the Daughter of Icarius, her Death; Feaſts inſti- 
tuted in honour of the Father and Daughter, iv. 404. Con- 
ſtellations which they form in the Heavens, ib. 407. 

Erigone, the Daughter of Egiſtus and Clytemneſtra, the Siſter 
and Wife of Oreſtes, iv. 265, Was 1 to the 
Service of Diana, 266. 

Eriphile, the Wife of Amphiaraus, iii. 394. iv. 194. Sold 
her Husband for a Necklace, iv. 188. 

Eriſichton, his canine Hunger; eats up himſelf, iv. 398. 

Erminſul. See Irmi uſul. 

Eros, the Son of Chronos, i, 96. 
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Ereſtratus, who burnt the Temple of Epheſus, i. 222. 


Erotidia, Feaſts in honour of Cupid, i. 303. 

Ericia, a Canton of Sicih, iv. 9 

Erycina, an Epithet of Venus, ii. 334. See Mount FI | 

Erymanthus, a Foreſt of Arcadia; the Boar of Erymanthus, 
iv. 86. 

Erynnies, the Epithet of the Furies, its Etymology, iii. 76. 

Erythius, a Name given to Hercules, iv. 124. 

Eryx, King of Sicily, was defeated by Hercules, iv. 107. 

Eryx, a Mountain in Sicih, the Temple that Venus had 
there; the Work which Dedatks made there for that 
Temple, iii. 525. 

Eſacus, the Son of Priam, the 88 of his Death; his 
Transformation into a Dida pper, iv. 139, 399. Had the 
Gift of Prophecy, the Prediction which he pronounced to 

his Father, d. | 

E/chinades, Iſles newly formed, F ables relating to theſe 
Hes, ir. 98. 


Eſexlapius, that we muſt ſeek for the true Eſculapius in Y 2 


gypt, or in Phenicia, iii. 154. That there were ſeveral 
Efculapius's, ibid. 160. Of the Greek Eſculapins, his 
Birth, 155. Fictions intermixed with it, 15 6. Paſſed 
for the God of Phyſic, 157, 160. His Deſcendants, 159. 
His Death, 161, His Worſhip propagated to ſeveral 
Countries, hoer he was reprefented, 162. How his Wor- 


ſhip was eſtabliſhed at Rame, 163. The Conſtellation 
which he formed in the Heavens, 158. Whether Eſcula- 


pius was one of the Argonauts, 159. 

Eſculapia, or Æſculapia, a Feſtival of Eſculapius, i. 309. 

Elen, the Son of Cretheus, iii. 393., Was dethroned by Pe- 
lias, iv. 8. Woas the Father of fn, ibid, He i is reſto- 
red to Youth by Medea, 63. 

Ejms or Heſus, the great Divinity of the Gauls, who this 


God was, ii. 316. iii. 256, 257. How he is repreſent- 


ed upon Bas-Reliefs, 258. When his EY began ta 
diminiſh, 207. 

Efgynmetus, the Epithet of 8 ii. 454. 

Eteocretes, antient Inhabitants of Crete, iii. 5 16. 

Eternity of one ſupreme Being acknowledged by the Anti- 

ents, i. 119. Eternity, a Roman Goddeſs, iii. 125. 

Eteſppus, the Son of Hercules and Aftidamia, iv. 112. | 
Etheocles, King of Qrchomenes, called the Father of the Graces, 

BY; 

1 and Polxnices, Sons of Oedipus ad Focafta, iv. 182. 

The Origin of their mutual Hatred, their Death, —_ 
© 
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tc, Their Difſenſions manifeſted even after their Death, 


191, They had heroic Honours paid them, ibid. The 


Poets however place them in Tartarus, iii. 23. 
Etheodles, one of the ſeven Chiefs in the Theban War, his 
Character, iv. 202, | | | 
Ethiopia, that the Antients knew two Ethiopias, iii. 458. 
Ethiopians, who their Gods were, i. 572. They conſecrated 


to the Sun Cinnamon; how they gathered that Plant, 573. 
Ethra, the Wife of Egeus and T heſeus, iv. 1 Gr. Becomes 
| randſon after 


Helen's Slave, 142. Was returned to her 
the Siege of Troy, ibid. 1 


Etolus, the Son of Endymion, gave his Name to Etalia, iii. 


390. His Deſcendants, ibid. 

Etolians, the War of the Etolians and Curetes under the Walls 
of Calydon, iv. 173 

Evan, an Appellation of Bacchus, ii. 447. 

Evander, an Arcadian by Birth, plants a Colony in /taly, iv. 
90, Receives Hercules at his Court, and honours him, 
even in his Lifetime as a God, ibid. He gained the Vene- 
ration of the People, ibid. Had divine Honours conferred 
upon him by them after his Death, iii, 207. He intro- 


duced into 7taly the Worſhip of the ſeveral Divinities, i. 


539. ili. 206. 


Eubages, or Yates, Miniſters of Religion among the Gauls, 


iii. 226. 
Eudora, one of the Hyades, ii. 278. | 
Evemerion, worſhipped at Sicyon as a God, iii. 179. 


Evedoracus or E 27 who he was in the Theogony of 
6 . 


the Chaldeans, 1. 


Everes, the youngeſt of the Sons of Pterelas ſurvived his 


Brothers, iv. 75. | 
Everes, the Son of Hercules and Parthenope, iv. 112. 


Eumens, an old Domeſtic of Us, his Maſter conceals 


himſelf at his Houſe, iv. 302. 

Eumenides, the Appellation of the Furies ; what the Word 
imports, iii. 77. 

Eumenidia, Feaſts of the Furies, i. 303. 


Eumolpus, was Hieriphante to the Eleuſinian Myſteries, iii, 


61. 
Eunomia, the Daughter of Jupiter and Themis, i. 116. 
Eunomus, a Muſician of Locris, the Service done him by a 
Graſhopper, iv. 442. ” 
Evedocus, a Doctor of the Chaldeans, i. 85, 
Evocations, three Sorts of them, i. 320. The moſt ſolem 
and the moſt antient was that of the Souls of the Dead, 


i. 431. 
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1. N DIE x. 
I. 431. Whom the Magicians pretended to call up, 432. 
vote, the Cry of the Bacchanals, ii. 446, 456, 459. 
Exphemus, one of the Argonauts, iv. 20. And their Pilote, 
iv. 23. The Hiſtory of the Clod of Earth given th Eu- 
phemus by the Triton, 52, 53. 
Euphroſyne, one of the three Graces, i. 117, See Graces. 
Eauriganea, the ſecond Wife of Ozdipus, iv. 184, Her 
Death, 185. 5 
Euriſes, a Gallic Word which is found on an Inſcription, 
What it ſignifies, iii. 252, | | 
Eurythanians, a People in Etolia; Uly/es, after his Death re- 
ceived heroic Honours in their Country, iv. 304. 
Europa, the Daughter of Agenor King of Phenicia, her Rape, 
iii. 400. Her Children, ii. 169. iii. 402. Receives divine 
| Honours in Crete under the Name of Minerva, and a- 
mong the Sidonians under the Name of Aſtarte, 403, 
404. Who is the Fupiter who raviſhed Europa, ii. 164. 
Europe, one of the Parts of the World, whence it got its 
Name, i. 60. iii. 404. . 
Europe, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. | 
Eurotas, a River of Laconia worſhipped by the Lacedemoni- 
ans, ii. 479. 

Ezxryale, one of the Gorgons, i. 114. ili. 438. | 
Euryalus, one of the Argonauts, and one of the Leaders of 
the Argives at the Siege of Troy, iv. 23, 210. 
Eurybates, one of the Argonauts, famous for the Game of the 

Coit, iv. 20. | 
Eurybie, or Euribea, the Daughter of Pontus and Terra, i, 
114. Her Children, ibid. | 
Eurybia, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Zurydamas, one of the Argonauts, iv. 23. | | 
Eurydice, the Wife of Orpheus, her Death; Orpheus goes 
to Hell in ſearch of her, iv. 160, 162. See Orpheus. 
Eurylnus, the Son of Meneceus, one of the Grecian Heroes, 

. | | 
Pas; In a Giant beloved by Juno, ii. 239. 
Eurymedon, Agamemnon's Charioteer ſlain with him, iv. 260, 
Eurymene, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 
Eurynome, the Mother of the three Graces, i. 117. 
Eurynome, the Wife of Fupiter, ii. 169. 
Zurypilus, Prince of Cyrenaica, who was ſerviceable to the 
Argonauts, the Fable relating to him, iv. 52. 


Eurypilus, the Grandſon of Hercules, his Hiltory and Death, 


„ | | | 7 
Euryſtheus King of Mycenæ, his Genealogy, ili. 364. iv. 74. 
He perſecutes Hercules and his Children, iv. 79. _ is 
h | | Lain 


2 


ſlain by Hillus the * of Hercules, n 


Eurytus, the Son of Augias, ſlain with his Father 3 : 


les, iv. 87. 
Eurytus, King of Oecalia, flain by Herewles, why, iv. 107. 
Eurytus, one of the Giants who made War upon the Gods, 
his Death, ii. 168. 


Euſebius, a Name given to Bacthus, ii. 448. 


Euterpe, one of the Muſes, ii. 432. 8 
Expiation, what Act of Religion this was, i. 417. There 
were ſeveral Sorts of it. Expiations for Prodigies, 418. 
Expiation for Homicide, ibid. Expiation of Cities, 421. 
Expiation of Armies, ibid. Private Expiations, 422. 
Expiator, an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 226. 
Extiſpices, or the Manner of divining by Inſpection of the 
Entrails, i. _ 407. Etymology of the Word, 270, 


404. 
F. 


FABLES, S, Diviſion of the Fables, i. 4, 30. Various 
Syſtems propoſed for the Explanation of the Fables, , 
12, 17, 20, &c. The Country where Fables took their 
Riſe, 14, 15. Conjectures as to the Sources of Fables, 
32 to 76, That Greece was the moſt fertile 1 in 
Fables, 78. 
Fabulinus, a tutelary God of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. 


Faith, or Fidius, a Divinity who had Temples, and was in 


high Veneration, iii. 131. 

Fame, a Divinity, her Worſhip, her Origin, her Portrait- 
ure, iii. 144. 

Fatalities affixed to the City of Troy, iv. 225. 

Fatidica, what Sort of . ſo called, i. 400. 

Fatua, the Wife of Faunus, alſo named Fauna. Her Cha- 
ſtity made her be honoured under. the Name oe Good-Ged- 
deſs, ii. 555, 598. 

Favour, taken into the Number of Divinities, iii. 181, 198. 

Faula, a Goddeſs, Hercules's Miſtreſs, iii. 194. 

Fauna. See PFatua. | 

Faunalia, a Feſtival in honour of Arm, 311. 


Faunus, King of Italy, at what Time be lived, ii. 598. 


Why ſaid to be the Son of Mars, why made a rural Divi- 
nity, ibid. He is often confounded with Pan and nn 


i. 540. ii. 599. 


Fear, by whom engendered, i. 1 17. 


1 and Paleneſs, Divinities, iii. 143. How repreſeated, | 


The Temple of Fear at Rome, and at Sparta, ibid. 

— of Evil one of the Sources of Idolatry, i. 165, 181. 
Februata, a Name given to Juno, ii. 242. 
| Feciales, 
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INDEX | 
Feciales, what were the Functions of thoſe Prieſts, i. 296. 


Fecundity. See Fruitfulneſs. 
Felicity, a Roman Goddeſs, the Opinion of St. Auguſtine 
concerning this Goddeſs, iii. 121. 


Feralia, a Feſtival of the Dead, inſtituted by Eneas, i. 311, 


Feretrius, an Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 217. 

Feriæ Latinæ, a Roman Feſtival, i. 312. 

Feronia, a Goddeſs who was in high Veneration through all 
Htaly, iii. 197. 

Ferula, a Plant, its Property, ii. 285. 

Feſſoria, a Goddeſs who preſided over Repoſe, iii. 194. 

Feaſts, the Feaſts of Religion, i. 266. Feaſts for the Gods, 
295. Gods of Feaſts, iii. 152, 

Feſtivals of the Greeks, i. 298 to 306. Feſtivals of the Ro- 
mans, 306 to 316. Of the Egyptians and * Nations, 
11. 556. 

Fetriæ Dee, Roman Divinities, iii, 193. 

Fever, a Divinity, iii. 139. 

Fidius, one of Jupiter's Epithets, . . 

Fidius, who this Divinity was, iii. 132. 

Fire, who found out the Uſe of Fire, according to the Phe 

nicians, i. 91. Fire ſtole from Heaven by Prometheus, 
ii. 280. The Meaning of this Fable, 284. 

Fire (ſacred), the Worſhip of Fire eſtabliſhed among the 
Chaldeans, i. 183. ii. 570. Among the antient Perſians, 
i. 177. ii. 95, 98. Among the Romans, ii. 570. A- 
mong the Gauls, iii. 220. This Worſhip ſtill ſubſiſts in 
the Indies, i. 177. And in ſeveral Countries of America, 
ii. 570. Under what Names the Fire was adored, i. 190, 
492. How they ſacrificed to it, ii. 97. Divination by 

Fire. See Pyromancy. 

Fires of Caſtor and Pollux, what they are, iv. 150. 

Fires (Nocturnal) what, i. 415. 

Fiſhes, worſhipp'd in ſeveral Places, i. 203. There were of 
of them conſecrated to certain Divinities, 264. Why the 
Syrians abſtained from eating Fiſh, 553. ii. 32. 

Fiſhes, or Piſces, one of the Signs of the Zodiac, i. 195. iv. 

408. | | 

Flagellation (Feaſt of) or Diamaſtigeſis, where, and how it 
was celebrated, i. 304. 

Flamines, Prieſts of the Romans, their Number, their Privi- 
leges; the Veneration that was paid to them, i. 292. 

Flaminicæ, Wives of the Flamines, i. 294. 

| Fleece (Golden) the Fable of the Golden Fleece, i. 29. iv. 

5, 6. What it was, iv. 43. See Jan, Argonauts. 
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Fhes, worſhipped in Acarnania, i. 203. The Gods of Flies, | 


i. 199. ii. 57. Hercules called Fly-Hunter, iv. 121. 


Flora, a Goddeſs who preſided over Corn, 1. 198. 5 
Floral Games, by whom inſtituted, ii. 578. How they 


were celebrated, and at what Time, ibid. iv. 451, 452. 
Cato abſents himſelf from them, 579. 
Flra, the Earth worſhipped under that Name, i. 196. 
Flora, a famous Courteſan in Rome, her Hiſtory, ii. 575. 
She was made the Goddeſs of Flowers, ibid. That there 
was a Flora before the Foundation of Rome, 577. | 
Florida, the People of that Country worſhip the Sun, i. 144. 
Fluonia, a Goddeſs of Women in Child-bed, i. 197. 


 Flawer, offered in Sacrifice at firſt, i. 255, 269. 


Flute, the Origin of the Flute. See Pax. Marſyas. 

Flux and reflux of the Sea, The Opinion of the Chineſe 
Philoſophers relating to this Subject, 1. 147. | 

Flyas, a Goddeſs of the Germans, how ſhe was repreſented, 
iii. 331. 

e God's Fly-hunters. See Beelzebub. 

Fo or Foe, the Idol of the Indians, i. 147. | | 

Fountain, Tutelar Divinities of each Fountain, i. 45. Foun- 
tains that delivered Oracles, 346. Veneration for the 
Fountain of Amphiaraus, iv. 196. | 

Fontinalia, Roman Feſtivals, i. 311. 

Firculus, a God of the Gates, i. 198. iii. 195. 

Fordicalia, Roman Feſtivals, i. 311. | 

Fornacalia, Feſtivals in honour of the Goddeſs Fornax, i. 
. 

Fortune, a Divinity who is no other than Deſtiny, iii. 147. 

The Origin of her Worſhip in Greece, how ſhe was re- 
preſented, 148, 149, 150, 151. The Places where ſhe 
was worſhipped, that ſhe was confounded with the Parce, 


and with the Lots, 149, 150. Temples raiſed to her 


Honour, i. 192, iii. 250, Worſhip paid alſo to Bad For- 
tune, 152. i | 
Fox that made a Havock of the Country about Thebes, trans- 

formed into a Stone, iv. 379. 
Fraud, a Divinity, how repreſented, iii. 135. | 
Friendſhip, deified by the Romans, how repreſented, iii. 180. 
Frufuſea, the Goddeſs of the Harveſt, ii. 5 90h11... 
Fruitfulneſs, a Roman Divinity, iii. 138. : 
Fruits of the Earth offered to the Gods, i. 254, 258. That 


oftentimes nothing was preſented to them but Fruits, 209. * 


Fulgora, See Thunder, ili. 193. | 
Funerals of the Egyptians, the Origin of the Infernal Regi- 
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INT IHEZY. 
ons of the Greets; the Deſcription of the Ceremonies thers-/ 
in uſed, iii. 3. b | | | 
Furies, the Doctrine of Furies wiſely invented, iii, 7% 
Whence it took its Riſe, 75. Their Functions, their. 
Number and Names, 76, 77. The Worſhip that was 


paid to them, their Temples, their Sacrifices, 78, 79, 80. 


How they were repreſented, 81. 


| Furina, the Goddeſs of Thieves among the Romans, i. 311. 


She had a Prieſt named Flamen Furinalis, and a Feſtival 
named Furinalia, i. 311. iii, 80, 81; That ſhe is the 
ſame with the Furies, ibid. iii. 198. | | 
Futurity, whether it would be beneficial to know Futurity, 
i. 436. The Deſire ef knowing future Events, a Source 
of many Superſtitions. See Divination, Magick, Aſtrology; 


G. 


| G4 BIA, one of Juns's Epithets, ii. 244. 


Gad, the Name of a Son of Zilpa, Leah's Hand-maid; 
what it ſignifies,” i. 168. iii. 148. 
Gadez, a City in Spain, the Worſhip that was there aſcribed 
to Hercules; His magnificent Temple, i. 578, 582, iii. 303. 
iv. 95, 96. The Puniſhment of a King who was going 
to rifle this Temple, 96. How Hercules was there re- 


preſented, 34. 
Galantis, the Slave of Alcmena, transformed into a Weaſel, 


| why, iv. 78. ; | | 
Galatea, a Nymph beloved of Polyphemus, ii. 5 31, iv. 293. 


Galaxia, a Feſtival to Apollo, 1. 303. 


Galaxora, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 


Galli, or Archi-Gall:, Prieſts of Cybele, a very contemptible 
Generation. Whence they got that Name, i. 286. ii. 
563. Their Character, i. 287. They caſtrated them- 

- ſelves in honour of Ahys, 287, 288. Their Chief was 

called Hrehigallus. His Garb or Habit, 288. They 
were alſo named Corybantes, ii. 562, 565, 566. 

Gamelia, an Epithet of Juno, ii. 242, The nuptial Feaſt 
celebrated in honour of her, i. 305. on 

Gamelion, the Name of-the Month of January among the 

Gerets, ibid. | Fu 

Games of the Greeks and Romans, what they were, their O- 
rigin, iv. 409, Sc. At what Time they were celebrated; 

410. To whom they were conſecrated, ibid. Prepara- 

tions for «thoſe Games; Honours conferred on the Con- 
querors, 411, 412. The Motives for the Inſtitution of 
them, 412. Several Kinds of Games, 413. The Foun⸗ 
ders of thoſe Games, 414.. Places appropriated to the Ce- 
Ebration of them; 421, Games, 


23233 es EE: 
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FN 
Games, Olympic, iv. 424. 
— Pythian or Pythic, iv. 432. TP 
= Nemean, iv. 435. — 
— I/thmic, iv. 436. 
— Scenic, iv. 438. 
— Gymnic, iv. 454. 
— Floral, iv. 451. 
— Trojan, or of the Youth, iv. 443. 
— Actiac, iv. 448. 
— Capitoline, iv. 446. 


Z of Ceres, iv. 447. 


— of Auguſtus, iv. 440, 

— Aſtyc, iv. 448. | 

— of Caſtor and Pollux, iv. 449. | - 
— Celebrated in the Camps, iv. 449. 
Aegaleſian, iv. 450. | 
— celebrated in the Roman Empire, iv. 452. 
— of the Circus or Circenſian, iv. 453. 

— of the Croſs-Streets or Compitales, iv. 454. 
—— Decumani, ibid. 

— Equeſtrian, ibid. 

— Of the Leaves, ibid. 

— of the Gladiators, 10d. 

— Luſtral, or Rubigalia, ibid. 

— Inſtaurative, ibid. 

— of Mars, ibid. 

— Novendiles, iv. 455. 

— Palatine, ibid. 

— of the Fiſhers, Piſcatorii, ibid. 

— Plebeian, ibid. | 

— Pontifical, ibid. 

— Sacerdotal, ibid. 

Games, called Quæſtorii, ibid. 

— Triumphal, ibid. 

— Votive, ibid. 

— Sigillares, ibid. : 

Games called Taurit, ibid. 

— Secular, iv. 450. 3 
Ganges, the Veneration of the Indians for this River, ſtill 
ſubſiſting at this Day, ii. 478. 3 | | 
Ganymede, the Son' of Tros King of Troy, carried off by Tan- 

talus King of Lydia, iv. 213. Why ſaid to be raviſhed 
by Jupiter transformed into an Eagle, ibid... 29. ii. 164. 

lil, 114. | 
Garamantis, Children whom ſhe had by Jupiter, ii. 170- 
"mo LU... 
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Cermans, the Origin of the People, iii. 306. Their Reli- 


T 


Gardens, Gods of Gardens, i. * ii. 575, Cc. 
Gates, Gods of the Gates, 1. 198. 


ii. 264, 265. 

Gauls, their Religion, iii. 212. Whence they derived it, 
214. A Compariſon between their Religion and that of 
the ancient Perſians, 217. The Changes in their Religi- 
on from the Time of Julius Ceſar, iii. 219. Their 
Temples, 221. Their ſacred Groves, 222. Their Mi- 
niſters of Religion, 225. See Druids. Their Superſti- 
tions, iii. 246. Gods of the Gauls from 268 to 291, 

Gauntlet-fight, iv. 418. | 

Gauri, or Guebri, or Pharſis, a People in Perſia, their 
Religion more refined, i. 179. ii. 94, 101. 

Gaza, a City of the Philiſtines, their Divinity, ii. 2. 

Ge, the Siſter and Wife of Uranus, i. 92, 95. 


Geinus Atocthon, the Explanation of this Word, i. 92. 


Gelanor, King of Argos, dethroned by Danaus, iii. 358, 363. 

Genea and Genus, who they were according to the Phenicians, 
i. 91. 

Generations, the ten firſt Generations according to the Chal- 
deans, i. 86. According to the Phenicians, i. 94. The 
ten ſecond Generations, 95. The Grecian Manner of 
computing by Generations in the fabulous Age ; the Du- 

ration which they aſſigned to each Generation, iii. 341. 

Genii, Men of the Golden Age became good Genii, accord- 
ing to Heſiod, i. 119. ii. 255. 

Genii, of the Nature of Genii, i. 466. The Platonic Philo- 
ſophers believed the Exiſtence of them, ibid. What Con- 
ceptions they had of their Nature, 471. In what Claſs 
of Gods they reckoned them, 465. - The Worſhip that 
was paid to them, 472, The Worſhip that is ſtill paid 
to them in idolatrous Countries, and eſpecially in Ame- 
rica, 142, 179. What Sacrates's Genius was, 473. 
A Genius allotted to every Man, 205, 471, Whencs 
came the Idea of Genii, 121, Who were the good Ge- 
nii, and the ſubterranean Genii, 119. The familiar Ge- 
nii of the Gauls, iii. 287, Tutelar Genii of the Provinces 

and Towns of the Gauls, 288, : 

Geography, the Ignorance of that Science one Source of Fables, 
1. 74. 

1 a Kind of Divination, i. 393. 

Gerane. See Oenoe. | 5 

Geranians. Ste Pageans. 


Gereræ, the Names of fourteen Women who aſſiſted the 


Queen of the Sacrifices at Athens, i. 284. 
Gereſtia, a Feſtival to Neptune, i. 303. 
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gion pretty much of a Piece with that of the Ganls, 307, 


12, 313. Who their Gods were, 308. That they 
Pad no other Femples but their Woods, 314. Their Su- 


perſtitions, 315. Of ſome of their peculiar Divinities, 


Of their Heroes, 332. Of the great Reſpect they 
had. for their Women, 320. | EY 

Geronthza, a Feſtival of Mars, i. 303. 

Geryon, a Giant with three Heads, his Birth, i. x14. The 
Explanation of his Fable, iv. 88. Hercules carries off his 
Oxen, is. | ; 

Getes, the Gods of that People, it. 147. 

Giants, their Genealogy in the Syſtem of the Phenicians, 
i. 91. From whom they ſprung, according to the Greets, 
113. What we are to underſtand by the Commerce of 
the Angels with the Daughters of Men, whote Offspring 

they are ſaid to be, 121, 122, The Giants who attempted 
to dethrone Jupiter, ii. 167, Their Deſcription, ib. 
The Names of the Leaders ; their Battle, their Over- 
throw, 168. The Explanation of this Fable of the Gi- 
ants making War upon the Gods, ii. 205: Whether 
there were real Giants, 192. Various Opinions about it, 
193, Sc. Teſtimonies of Scripture proving their Exiſt- 
Ence, 194, The Teſtimony of profane Authors, Poets 
and Hittorians, 195, Sc. O'“ modern Travellers, 199. 
an Examination of all theſe Proofs, 301, &c. 

Gigantophontis, an Epit het given to Minerva, ii. 308. 

Ginnes or Gennes, a Sort of Gen, i. 121. 

Gladiators, the Combats of the Gladiators, iv. 419. The 
Fury of thoſe Combats, 420, 421. | 
Glauce, the Daughter of Creon the Spouſe of Faſan ; Medea 

puts her to Death, iv. 66. : 

Glaucis, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 537. 

Glaucus, a famous Fiſher transformed into a Sea- God, it. 

525, Sc. How he was repreſented, ibid. The Expla- 
nation of this Fable, 526, His Apparition to the Argo- 
nauts, ibid. 8 95 

Glaucus, the Son of Minos, the ſecond of the Name, ii. 


25. 
Glaucus, the Father of Bellerophon, iii. 392. One 3 the 


} 


Argonauts, iv. 23. His Death, 54. 


Glaucus, another of the Argonauts who was drowned, was 


ranked among the Sea-Gods. iv. 23, 32. | | 
Glaucus, the Grandfon of Bellerophen, iii. 475. Joins in 
the Siege of Troy, iv. 60. | 
Gl:icizonus, the Son of Hercules by Dejanira, iv. 112. 
Geat, that ſuekled Jupiter. See Amaltbea. 
Goats, the Veperation of the Egyptians for thoſe Animals, 
|: L123 | i. 543. 
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IN D E . 


3. 543, 544, Sc. The Reaſon of that Worſhip, 549. 

Gods, the pretended Commerce of Gods with Women, the 
Source of ſeveral Fables, i. 75. The Idea which the Po- 
ets have given of the Gods, 15 1. Whether Homer ought 
to have repreſented the Gods otherwiſe than he has done, 

123. Of the Nature of the Gods; whether the Gods had 
all been Men. That ſome of them at leaſt had been ſo, 
i. 438, 442. Of the Children of the Gods, 458. The 
Diviſion of the Gods into ſeveral Claſſes, 460. 

Gods of the Egyptians, 1. 486 to 567. 

— of the Arabians, i. 567. 

— of the Ethiopians, i. 572. | 

— of the Carthaginians, and ſome other People in Africa, 


1. 574 | 
— of the Chaldeans and Babylonians, 11. 2. to 39. 
— of Syria and Phenicia, known only from Scripture, ii. 39. 
— of Tadmor, or Palmyra, ii. 64. 
— Cabiri, ii. 70. 
— Anaces, or Anactes, ii. 83. 
— Pataici, ii. 87. 
— Palici, ii. 89. 
— of the Perſians, ii. 94. 
— of the Parthians, ii, 128. 
— of the Cappadocians, ibid. 
—— of the Armenians, ibid. 
— of the Scythians, and other northern Nations, ii. 135. 
— of the Grecks and Romans, and other weſtern People, 
ii. 149. 
— Celeſtial, ii. 160. 
— of the Sea, Rivers and Fountains, ii. 473. 
— Terreſtrial, ii. 547, 
— Lares, ii. 009. 
= Prnates, ii. 613. 
— Infernal, iii. 2. 
— Manes, iii. 94. 
— of Feaſts, iii. 152. 
— of Phyſic, iii. 154. 
— peculiar to the Greets, iii. 168. 
— peculiar to the Romans, ili. 182. 
— peculiar to /taly, iii. 206. 
— of the Gauls, ili. 212. 
— of the Inhabitants of Great Britain, ili. 301. 
— of the ancient Iberians or Spaniards, iii. 302. 
— of the Germans, iii. 306, &c. 
— for every Action, Age and Profeſſion, &c. i. 196, 197. 


Goetie, 


88 


cas 


le, 


tie, 


TN U | 
Coetie, a Kind of Magic; its Object; what Rites were uſed 


therein, 1. 427. 


Good God, or the Good Genius, iii. 180. | 


Grid Goddeſs, or Bens Dea, by whom invoked, i. 197s 
The Earth worſhipped under that Name, ii. 552. Feaſts 


celebrated at Rome in honour of her, 553. 


| Good Goddeſi Celetial, or Caleſtis Bona Bea, iii. 198. 


Gorgons, their Birth, i. 114. . What the Poets and Hiſtori- 
ans have ſaid of them, iii. 437, &c. Various Explanati- 
ons given of thoſe Fables, 442, Cc. What is moſt pro- 
bable therein, 450. That there is in Z:bya an Animal cal- 
led Gorgon; its Figure, 443. | 

Gorgophone, the Daughter of Perſeus, married Perieres King 


of Mieſſenia, ili. 392. iv. 74. 


— 


Goſlins, conſecrated to Juno, ii. 246. 
Graces, their Birth, their Number and Names, i. 117. ii. 


348, 349. Their Attributes, 349, 352, 354. Hoy 
they were repreſented, 350. The Worſhip that was pai 


to them, 35 1. Monuments conſecrated to them, 352. 

Favours expected from them, 353. Their Names ex- 

plained, 25d. | | | 
Gradivus, the Surname of Mars as God of War, ii. 318. 


Graiæ, the Name of the Daughters of Phorcis, whence de- 


rived, i. 114. | 

Graſhopper, conſecrated to Apollo, why, ii. 417. A Sto- 
ry told of a Graſhopper, iv. 442. The Singing of the 
Graſhopper, what, ibid. 

Gratitude of People to their Benefactors, a Source of many 
Fables, i. 49, 50. 

Great Britain, or England, the Religion of that People like 
that of the Gauls, Their Gods, iii. 301. | 
Great Mother, a Deſignation given to the Earth, or Cybele, 

ii. 552. 

Fn, the State of ancient Greece; the Hiſtory of its firſt 
Inhabitants, i. 48. iii. 347. The firſt Colonies that ar- 
rived there, iii. 356. | 

Greeks, their T heogony derived from Orpheus and Heæſiod, 
i, 110. That it is a monſtrous Compoſition of Hiſtory 
and Fable, 118. Who thoſe were whom they reckoned 
Gods, i. 46, 120. That theirs is the moſt monſtrous 
and ſuperſtitious of all Religions, 152, &c. 

Groves (ſacred), their Origin from the Beginning of Idolatry, 
i. 239. In Uſe among the ancient Gauls, ii. 221. A- 
mong the Americans, i. x41. Where the ſacred Groves 

commonly were; a Law againſt cutting or waſting them, 
229, &c, Moſes torbids to plant Groves round the Altars 
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IN 1: Be 
of the true God, and commands to cut down thoſe that 
were conſecrated to Idols, 240. Altars built. in the ſacred 
Groves, 233, 234. 

Guadalethe, a River in Spain; 3 that it may be the River 
Lethe in Hell, iii. 44, 45. 

Guadalquiver, another River in Spain, formerly the Betis, 
iti. 43. In the Note. 

Guebri, or Gauri. See Gauri, 

Gyara. See Mycone. 

Gyges, one of the Titans; the Birth of that Giant, i. 113, 
He is condemned to the Gulph of Tartarus, 116. 

Gymnaſtic, what was the Gymnaſtic of the Ancients, The 
Etymology of the Word, iv. 417, Of what Exerciſes 
it conſiſted, 413. 

Gymnic Games, how they combated therein ; ; why fo 1 
iv. 45 4. 

Cymnoſaphiſis of the Indies, whather the Druids were de- 
ſcended from them, 18. 42% £20, 


HK. 
x74 LCIONE, the Daughter of Atlas, i. 108. 
Halcyon. See Alcyane. 

Hali, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Halieus. , See Agræus. 

Hamadryads, what Nymphs they were, 1i. 527. 

Hamburg, to whom conſecrated, iii. 333. 

Hammon, one of the greateſt Gods of Egypt, alſo named 
Fupater, i. 16, 492. Whom the 5 ayptiens adored under 
that Name, 195,-552. 

Hare, a Conſtellation, whence formed, iv. 407. 

Harmonia, or Hermione, whoſe Offspring ſhe was, i. 117, 
Her Husband and Children, ni. 411. The fatal Preſent 
which Vulcan makes her, 412. The Etymology of her 
Name, 409, 413. 

Harpalice, her Fable, iv. 394. 

Harpedophorus, the Surname of Mercury, RE +, 8. 

Harpocrates, why repreſented holding a Finger on his Mouth, 
i. 181, 199, 529, 550. He is the Deas of the Feypti- 
ans, or the Sun, 5 30, 531. 

Harpies, whoſe Daughters they were; their Names and Num- 
ber, i. 114. iv. 34. Taken for the Furics, iii. 76. Their 
Figure; the Miſchief they wrought, 16 The Expla- 
nation of their Fable, 35. 

Haruſpices, or Aruſpices, a Sort of Diviners among the Ro- 
mans, their Functions, i. 266, 270, 404. Who me 

the 


hu bs 


red 


II ( 

the moſt knowing of all the Haruſpices, 405, The Ori- 

gin of that Science, 404. Whence they drew their Pre- 

%,, 

Harveſts, the Gods of . i. 198. 

Head of the Victim, an Abomination to the Egyptians, i i. 

489. 
Hebe, the Goddeſs of Vouth, of whom ſhe was born, and 
how, i. 117. ii. 239. Why ſaid to renew Jolaus's Age, 
i. 77. iv. 24. Her Marriage in Heaven with Hercules, 
i. £17. . Arn. 

Heaven, or Cælus, the Origin of Heaven according to the 
Chaldeans, i. 81, 82. According to the Phenicians, 92. 
According to the Egyptians, 103. According to the A- 
lantides, 106. According to the Greets, 112. His Mar- 
riage with the Earth, and his Children, ibid. How he is 
uſed by Saturn, 113. 

Hecate, the Goddeſs who preſided over Childbed, i. 197: 
iv. 245. The Triple Hecate. See Diana. 

Hecatomb, a Sacrifice of a hundred Animals, 1. 272. 


| Hecatombea, a Feſtival of the Greeks, i. 303. 


Hecatombeus, an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 225. 

{lecatomchires, their Birth, i. 120, 

Hecatomphania, a Feſtival of the Lacedemonians, i. 308. 

Hlector, the Son of Priam; the Deftiny of Troy annexed to 
his Life, iv. 232. His Exploits, 233. He is ſlain by 
Achilles, 234. He had divine Honours paid him after his 
Death, 239. 

Hecuba, 1 zam”s ſecond Wife ; her Children, iv. 239. The 
frightfal Dream ſhe had when with Child of Paris, 
340, What became of her after the taking of Troy, 243, 
244, 245. Whoſe Daughter ſhe was, 245. 

Helen, the Daughter of Tyndarus, her Birth, iv. 343. Was 
carried off by " Theſeus, ibid, 141. 

Rape by Paris, iv. 212. Married to Menelaus, 142, 
344. Carried off a ſecond Time by Paris, 211, 214. 

Her Death, 344. She had Temples erected to her, 
344. 345. Difficulties in Chronology as to her Age, 


345+ 
1 the Son of Priam and Hecuba, iv. 205, 239. 
Married Andromache, and ſucceeded Pyrrhus King of E- 
pirus, 240. His Children, 241. Had the Gift of Pre- 
diction, 242, 400. 
Heliaci, a Name given to the Prieſts of Mithras, i. 289. 


Heliades, Phaeton's Siſters transformed into Trees, ii. 390. 


Explained, 391. 


1 Helicon 


The true Cauſe of her 
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Helicon, a Mountain in Beotia conſecrated to the Muſes, ii. 
430, 435. 

| a0 435: an Epithet of the Muſes, li. 430. 

Helinophagi, a People in the Neighbourhood of the Trogla- 

aytes, why ſo called, i. 137. Heliogabalus the Emperor, 
the odd Pleaſure he indulged himſelf in at the Expence of 
the Paraſites, ili. 530. 

' Helion, the Son of Rhea, his Wiſdom ; his Death ; commu- 

© Nicates his Name to the Sun, i. 107. 

Heliopolis, a City in Egypt, the Oracle of Apollo that was 
there, i. 333. A Feſtival that was celebrated there, 559. 
There they alſo adored an Ox Ap:s named Ss, 

1 
Heliſſon, one of Lycaon's Sons, iii. 354. 

Hell, the Gods of Hell, iii. 1. Whence the Greeks took 
all their Notions of Hell, 2. The Sentiments of the 
* Greek Philoſophers on this Subject, 6. The Sentiments 
of the Poets, and the Deſcription which they have given 
thereof, 8, 16. Of the infernal Rivers, 34. Of the 
Judges of Hell, 41. Journeys of ſeveral Heroes to Hell, 
Worſhip paid to the infernal Gods, 102. 

Helle, the Daughter of Athamas, the Siſter of Phriæus, iii. 

394. Her Death, iv. 5. Communicated her Nan 

to the Helleſpont, ibid. 

Hellen, the Son of Sa iii. 389. Where he at, 

390. His Deſcendants, ibid. The Privilege of his De- 

ſcenqants, 431. 

Hellenians, whence the Greeks derived that Name, iii. 390, 
431. 

Helleniſm, one of the four ancient Religions, more ancient 
than Fudaiſm, i. 162. 

| Helleſpont, a Part of the Archipelago, whence it got its 
Name, iv. 5. 

Hellotes, the Surname of Europa, its Etymology, iii. 403. 

Hellotia, a Feſtival in honour of Europa, ibid, 

Hellotis, an Epithet of Minerva, why it was given to her, 
ibid. 

Hemathion, the Son of Aurora and Cephalus, i. 117. 


Hemus, King of Thrace transformed into a Mountain, iv. 


367. 
Henetes, a People in n now the Venetians, iv. 307. 
Heniochus, or Auriga, the Charioteer, a Conſtellation, i iv. 
407. 
Henochia, an Epithet given to Fund, ii. mw 


Hapag copy, a Sort of inen i. 39 
4 . OY  Hepbo 2 
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| Hiphaifteia, one of the Feaſts of Lamps, i, 305. See 


Lamps, 

Hepheſtus.- See V ion, 

Hera, the Surname of Juno, ii. 235. A Name given alſo 
to Jſis, i. 105. 

Heraclæa, Feaſts in Honour of Hercules, i. 303. 

Heraclidæ, or the Deſcendants of Hercules, driven out of 
the Peloponneſus, whereof they afterwards make themſelves 
Maſters, iii. 378. iv. 127. Their Return makes a prin- 

cipal Era in Hiſtory, iv. 130. 

Herbs, the firſt Offerings made to the Gods were nothing 
but Herbs, i. 254, 255. 

Hercules, that there were ſeveral Heroes of that Name, iv. 
72. That they attributed the Exploits of all the reſt to 
one, i. 44, 45, 74. 

Hercules the Phenician, is the moſt ancient of all, 1. 97. 
See the Note. 490, 491, 582. His Temple at Tres 578. 
His Worſhip brought to Carthage, and from thence pro- 
pagated through Africa and Europe, ibid. He found out 
the Art of dying purple, iv. 113. 

Hercules the Egyptian, one of the twelve great Gods of Egypt, 

i. 490. He who raiſed the famous Pillars in Africa, iv. 
72 

Hercules Idean, or of Crete, who inſtituted the Olympic 
Games, i. 63. iv. 73, 425, 420. 


Hercules of Greece, whoſe Name was taken from the Her- 


cules of the Egyptians, i. 490. His Genealogy, 1. 117. 
iv. . His Birth, iv. 76. He is P to Euryſt heus, 
Juno perſecutes him, ii. 237. iv. 79. He cruſhes 

5 Serpents in his Cradle, 82. The Explanation of the 
Labours of Hercules, ibid. Slays the Lion of Nemea, 
ibid, Kills the Hydra, 84. The Boar of Erymanthus, 
86. Cleans Augias's Stables, 87. Carries off the Cretan 
Bull, and Diomedes's Mares, 87, 88. Defeats Geryon, 88. 
Defeats Antæus, 92. Reſcues the Feſperides, ii. 274. iv. 
. Why Atlas is} ſaid to have re ſted upon him his Load 
of the World, ii. 275. iv. 93. The Pillars of Hercules, 
i. 28. iii. 303, 450. iv. 95, 112, in the Note. He kills 
the Eagle that preyed upon Prometheus, 96. He tears off 
a Horn of the River Achelous, i. 29. ii. 488. iv. 97. His 
Deſcent to Hell, iii. 53. iv. 98. He combats Death, and 
delivers Alceſtes, i iv. 100. Defeats the Amazons, 101. 'De- 
livers Heſione, takes Vengeance on Laomedon, 103, 104. 


Remains three Days 1 in the Belly of a Monſter, ibid. 105. 


His Death owing to Dejanira, 108. His Wives and 
Children, 111, His PO and Worſhip, 115. His 


Marriage 
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Herta, a Name under which the Germans worſhipped the 


IN IF EN 
Marriage in Heaven with Hebe, i. 117. iv. 112. His 
feveral Names, iv. 117, How he was repreſented, 126. His 
Arrows. See Arravs, His Deſcendants, 127. See He- 


rack des. 


Hlerea, a Feſtival in Honour of Juno, i. 207. 


Heres, the Goddeſs of Heirs, iii. 197, 201. Surnamed 
Martea, ibid. | 
Hermaphroditus, the Son of Venus and Mercury, iv. 367, 
The Etymology of the Name, ibid. See the Note. 
Fer mapoll;s, Statues of Apollo, i. 248. 
Hermathenæ, Statues of Minerva, ibid. 


Hlermaia, Feaſts of Mercury, i. 303. 


Hermeros, Statues of Cupid, i. 248. 


Hermes s or Termes, Statues of Mercury fo called: their Fi- 
gure, i. 248. 5 


Hermes, the Name of Mercury: its Etymology, it. 37 4. 

Hermes Triſmegiſtus, he is the Thot or Thoautus of the Phe- 
nicians, i. 88, 101. One of the great Gods of the Egyp- 
tians, 105. The Works that are attributed to him; the 
Time when he lived, ii. 365. 

Hermione, See Harmonia. | 

Hermione, the Daughter of Menelaus and Helen, the Wiſe 
of Oreſtes, iv. 264. 

Hermonians, a People ſaid to be in the Neighbourhood of 
Hell, and who therefore paid nothing for Charon's Boat, 
Ul. 30. | 

Hermotimus, a Divinity of the Clazomenians, iii. 432. 

Heroes, Origin of the Name of Heroe, ii. 424. What 
Period of Time was 'moſt fertile in Heroes, i. 62. iii. 
428. That none could be Heroes, who were not deſcend- 
ed from Gods, i. 61. That the Fictions of the Poets im- 

pair the Glory of the Heroes inſtead of exalting it, i. 33, 
26. Worſhip paid to Heroes diſtinct from that of the 
Gods, i. 455. iii. 425. At what Time this Worſhip be- 
gan, ili. 426. What we are to underſtand by the Tombs 
of the Heroes, 427. Of the Heroes and Heroins of Greece, 


429. 


Herceus or Erceus, an Epithet given to Jupiter, i. 198. ii. 


226. | 
Herfe, the ee e of Cecrops, beloved by Mercury, iii. 
376. Had a Temple at Aibens, 377 


Herſilia, the Wife of Romulus, ranked among the Goddeſſes 


under the Name of Horta, iii. 204. | 
Earth, iii. 310, 313. 

Herviones. See Ingevonss. 
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Heſime, the Daughter of Laomedon, expoſed to a Sea-Mon- 


ſer ; delivered by Hercules; married to Telamon, i. 29. iv. 
16, 105, 214. 

Heſperides, their Genealogy; their Employment, i. 113.- ii, 
275. iv. 93. Golden Apples of the Garden of the He 
perides, i. 30. ii. 275. iv. 93, 94. The Rape of the 
Heſperides, and their Recovery, iv. 93. | 

Heſperiæ, what Countries ſo called, ii. 278. 

Heſperis, the Wife of Atlas, her Children, ii. 274. 

Heſperitis, what Country it was, ibid. 

Heſperus, the Brother of Atlas, ii. 274, 278. 
eſperus, the Son of Atlas, a Conſtellation, i. 108. 


Heſus. See Eſus. 


Heveans. See Achivians. | | 

Hierapolis, or the ſacred City in Syria, where Aftarte was 
molt worſhipped, i. 27, &c. X 

Hierarchy of the Greeks and Romans, i. 281, 

Hierax transformed into a Hawk; the Foundation of this 
Metamorphoſis, i. 77. 

Hieracoraces, Names of the Prieſts of Mitbras, i. 289. 

Hieroglyphics, whether a Key to all the Tables is to be found 
in the Explanation of the Hieroglyphics, i. 9. What 
were the Hieroglyphics of Egypt, 562. 

Hierophantæ, famous Prieſts at Athens; the Etymology of 
the Name; their Functions; the Honour that was given 
them, i. 282. What Qualifications they were to have 
for their Prieſthood, 281. iii. 66. | 


Hierophantides, Wives of the Hierophantæ, their Functions, 


i. 282. 

High Places, the Cuſtom of ſacrificing there very ancient, 
i. 143, 144, 235. See Sacred Groves. | 

Hilaria, the Wife of Caſtor, among the Heroins, iii. 434. 
iv. 150. See Phzbea. | 

Hilaria, jovial Feaſts in Honour of Cybele, i. 311. ii. 553. 

Hilas, the Son of Perſeus, iv. 7 4. 

Flillus or Hilus, the Son of Hercules and Dejanira, iv, 112. 
marries {ole who had been beloved by his Father, ibid. 
Slays Euryſtheus, and is killed himſelf in a Duel, 127, 
128. 5 | 

Hippo, a Nymph, ii. 531. 

Hippo-Centaurs, what Monſters they were, iv. 531, 533. 
The Explanation of this Name, 535. 

Hippocoon, one of the Heroes Eponymes, iii. 430. Was 
{lain with his Children by Hercules, iv. 106. | 

Hippocrene, a Fountain in Beotia, its Origin, i. 66. See 
Aganippe, | 

ippodamia, 
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_— the Daughter of Oenomaus King of Piſa, how 
elops got her to Wife, iv. 253, 254. Her Children; 


her Death, 256. 


Hippedamia, or Deidamia, married to Pirithous, iii. 538. 


infulted by the Centaurs on the Day of her Marriage, 
ibid, 

Hippodetes, a Name given to Hercules, iv. 12 5. 

Hippolitus, the Son of Theſeus, his unfortunate Death, iv, 
518, He received divine Honours after his Death ; the 
Conſtellation which he forms in the Heavens, ibid. A 
counterfeit Hippolitus who appeared in taly, ibid. 

Hippolita, or Antiope, an Amazon, the Wife of Theſeus, Mo- 
ther to Hippolitus, iv. 101. | 

Hippolochus, the Son of Bellerophon, 11. 475. 

Hiippolytzs, one of the Giants who made War upon Pups 
ter, ii. 169. 

Hippomedon, one of the Leaders in the Theban Expedition; ; 
His Character, iv. 202. 

Hippomenes, the Son of Macarcus. See Atalanta. 

Hippomona, the Mother of Amphitryon, iv. 7 4. 

_— the Goddeſs of Horſes and Grooms, i. 198. ik. 


Hip . the Mother of Taphius, of the Race of Perſeus, 
iii. 365, 406. iv. 74. 

Hippothous, the Son of Alope, his Hiſtory, iv. 406. 

Hippaton, one of the Heroes of Greece, ili. 434. 

Hippotus, the Father of Eolus, the ſecond of the Name; his 
Deſcendants, it. 5.37. 

Hirie, the Mother of Cygnus, transformed into a Pond, iv. 
398, 

H. eg. That Tradition was prior to Hiſtory, i. 33, 34. 
Source of Fables blended with Hiſtory, 24, Ac. Ig- 
norance of Hiſtory was the Cauſe of many Fables, 58. 
The Ara of ancient Hiſtory, - 61. iii. 336, 342, 344. 
The Utility of the Gree# Hiſtory, 339 

tiifterians, the Vanity of Hiſtorians the Source of ſeveral 
Fables, E | At what Time profane Hiſtorians began, 
61. | 


* a Chineſe Name, i. 136. 

Hohang-Ho, a Chineſe Divinity, the Hiſtory of his Davugh- 
ter, i. 146. 

Holocanſt, what Sort of Sacrifice it was, i. 562. 

Homer, worſhipped as a Demi- God, iii. 430. That he was 
not the Inventor of the Fables he; delivers, i. 123. 

Homer Hebraizing, the Author of that Book, his Sentiment 


as to the Origia of Fables, 1, 57. 


Homerites, 


1N 5 


Hemerites, an Arabian Nation, the Gods whom they adored, 
i. 569. | | | 
Homicide, how the Expiation of Homicide was performed. | 

i. 418, 419. Homicide honoured by the Corybantes, ii. 8 1. 

Honour, a Divinity; his Temple near that of TPO. iii. 
12 

t a Divinity of the Romans, how repreſented, in. 423. 

Hora, the Daughter of Uranus, i. 96. 

Horæa, Feaſts of the four Seaſons of the Year, i. 305. 

Horns, whether it is poſſible that Horns may grow in Men, 
iv. 290. 

8 i Goddeſs of Youth, i. 196. See Herſilia. 

Horſe Pegaſus. See Pegaſus. 

Horſe (Trojan), iii. 236. 

Horſes, their tutelar Divinity, i. 198. 

Horſes of the Sun, ii. 381, 383. What were the Horſes of 
Laomedon promiſed to Hercules, iv. 104. 

Hopitalis, an Epithet given to Fupiter, ii. 219. 

Hejtilina, a Goddeſs of Corn, i. 198. ii. 591. 

Hyacinth, Apollo's Favourite, flain by that God, and trans- 
formed in a Flower, 1. 29, 38. ii. 401, The Explana- 
tion of this F able, ibid, 

MHacinthia, Feaſts in honour of Hyacinth, i. 303. 

Hades, who they were; their Names; their Number; the 
Etymology of the Name, ii. 278. 


| Hhagms, the Father of Marſias, ii. 405, The Invention 


that is attributed to him, 406. 

Hale, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 531, 

Hydra of Lerna, whence it ſprung, i. 114. Slain by Her- 
cules; what this Fable imports, iv. 84, Cc. 

Hydria, the God of Water among the Zgyptians, how they 
repreſented him; his Worſhip, i. 535. ii. 476. 

Hydromancy, a Kind of Divination, i. 394. - 

ygeia, an Epithet given to Minerva, ii. 310. | 

Hhgieia, the Daughter of Eſculapius, the Goddeſs of Health, 
1. 196, 200. iti. 159, 165. How ſhe was repreſented ; 
the Veneration of the Romans for this Goddeſs, iii. 166. 

Hylas, the Favourite of Hercules; his Death; of whom he 
was born, iv. 16. 103, 

Hyllonome kills herſelf, ili. 5 38. | | 

Hymeneus, or Hymen, the God of Marriage, i. 197. The 
Origin of the Word, ii. 249. The 8 of this 
God; how ſhe was repreſented, 250, 


Eymenæa, Feaſts of Hymen, ii. 249. 


Hyparete, Miniſters of the Temples, i. 28 3. 
Hhperbortans, who thoſe People were, ii. 141. Their long 
Life, 


1 
Liſe, i. 74. The particular Worſhip they aſcribed to . 
pollo. "The Reaſon of that Worſhip, ii. 142, 143. 
Hyperion, the Son of Uranus, his Death, i. 107. 
Hpperion, the Son of Heaven and Earth, i. 113. ii. 291. 
His Children, i. 114. it. 290. Why made the Father of 
the Sun and Moon, ii. 290. | 
Hypermneſ/tra, the Daughter of Danaus, her laudable Diſo- 
bedience, iii. 364. See Lyncæus. | | 
Hypoprophets, or Delegates of the Prophets, a Sort of Mini- 
ſters of the Temples, i. 284. . 
Hyppotes. See Arnus. 
Hyp/iphile, the Daughter of Thoas King of Lemnos, faves 
her Father's Life, iv. 30. Flies from Lemnos, 188. The 
Children ſhe had by Jaſon, 31. | 
Fhypfiſtus. See Elion, Acmon. 
Hypſuranius, i. 91. See Memrumus. 
Hyrieus, builds an Edifice for his Treaſures; how it was 
robb'd, and how he diſcovered the Thief, i. 341. 
EHhricus, the Father of Orion. dee Orion. 


| „ ; M 
FACKRA, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Jagut, or Faug, a God of the Arabians, i. 570. 
Famide and Chtidz, two Families ſet a-part for the Functi- 
ons of the Augurs, i. 406. | | 
Janiculum, a City built by Janus upon a Mountain of the 

ſame Name, ii. 262. | 
Fanira, the Name ofa Nymph, ii. 532. 
ſanthe, the Name of a Nymph, 26:d. 
Janus, the God of the Gates, i. 198. Firſt built Temples 
in /taly, ii. 263. His Hiſtory, ii. 261. Why he had 
two Faces given him, 262, 267, He was reckoned the 
God of Peace; his Temple, 263. Worſhip that was paid 
to him, ibid. The Ara of his Arrival in [taly, 268. 
Japetus, the Son of Uranus, and Brother of Saturn, i. 113. 
+. 172, 175. His Chikiren, 115. i. 279. He is the 
fame with Faphet the Son of Noah, ii. 150. 
Faphet, the Son of Noah, i. 167. His Deſcendants, iii. 
350, 351- | | 
Fafion beloved by Ceres, i. 77. Of whom he was born, 
li. 559. iii. 71. Marries Cybele; the Child whom he 
had by her; he is taken into the Number of the Gods, 
iii. 71. The Child he had by Ceres, Fo. 
Jaſius, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 429. | 
Faſo, the Goddeſs of Sickneſs, i. 196, 197. ili. 159, 165. 
Faſon, his Birth and Adventures. till the Expedition to _ 
5 - IV, 8. 
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iv. 8, How he was induced to this Expedition, 11. He 
A- is declared Chief of the Argonauts, 15. He offers a Sa- 

crifice before his ſetting out, 29. Is beloved by Medea, 

who makes him Mafter of the Golden Fleece, 40. The 


J. Explanation of the Fables interwoven with this Hiſtory, 

of 41, Sc. He has Recourſe to Circe to be expiated from 
the Murder of Alhyrthus, 47. Upon his Return he repairs 

ſo- to Corinth with Medea, 66. He divorces Medea after 

5 ten Years, ibid. His Death, 71. 3 

ni- Javan, the Son of Faphet, the Greeks deſcended from him, 


ul 331. X 
8 Javelin, the Exerciſe of the Javelin, how practiſed, iv. 417, 
5 


he Reriens, the Religion of that People, iii. 302. i i 
Bis, a Bird in Veneration among the Egypreans, why, i. 547, F 
$53- 
ES Icarus, the Son of Dedalus, his Death, iii. 509. 


Icarus, an Iſland, whence it derived its Name, i. 60. 

| ſcaraan Sea, whence ſo denominated, iii. 510. 

Icarius, the Father of Penelope, i. 538. iii. 304. Learned 
from Bacchus the Art of planting the Vine; why he con- 
ſecrates a Statue to Modeſty, iv. 304, 305. His Family; 
his Death; the Conſtellation which he forms in the Hea- 

vens, 404. | 

T:arus, King of Caria, iv. 405. 

Ichneumon, an Animal in Veneration among the Egyptians, 
why, i. 544, 548. : 

14inus, Architect to the Temple of Eleuſis, i. 225. 

Ida, a Nymph who nurſed Jupiter, ii. 165. | 

Ida, the Mother of Minos II. iii. 514. 

Ida, a Mountain in Crete, where the Uſe of Iron was dif 
covered, ii. 212, | | 

14a, a Mountain in Phrygia, iv. 209, 310, 341. 

11zus, one of the Names of Jupiter, ii. 220. 

Idas, one of the Argonauts, how he was flain, iv. 24, 150, 
ISI, | | 

11mon, a famous Soothſayer, one of the Argonauts; his Fa- 
mily ; his Death, iv. 24, 38. 

Idolatry, the Etymology of the Word, i. 160. At what 
Time it commenced, 9, 72, 132, 162, 173. Its Riſe 
in Egypt and Phenicia, 174, 176, 485. What was the 
firſt Object of Idolatry, 160, 176. That it commenced 
with the Worſhip of the Stars, 182. Of the Progreſs of 
idolatry, 192 to 210. General Reflexions upon Idola- 


try, 474. 
1 Idol 
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Idothea, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 


 Theſſus, a River of Attica, worſhipped by the Athenians, ii, 


— — 
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Idols, the Signification of the Name, i. 161. What the 
firſt Idols were, i. 91, 144, 193, 207, &c. | 
Idomeneus, King of Crete, his Genealogy, iii. 515. iv. 353. 
Signalizes himſelf at the Siege of Tro, iv. 216, 217, 
234, 253. Whether he was the Founder of Salentum, 
354. The Worſhip paid to him by the Cretans, 355. 


4dyia, the Daughter of the Ocean, the Mother of Medea, 
7. | 
Fephbthe, whether the Sacrifice of Fephthe's Daughter is not the 
fame with that of Iphigenia, i. 54, 218, 219. 
eſabel, Queen of Iſrael, introduced thither the Worſhip of 
Aftarte, ii. 24. Her Genealogy, iv. 320, 321. | 
Tenorance of Letters or Writing, one Source of Fables, i. 33. 
As alſo Ignorance of Philoſophy, 45. Of ancient Hiſtory, 
58. Of Languages, 65. 
Tiiac Table, where the principal Events of the Siege of Troy 
are repreſented, iv. 234. 


479. | | 
Lithia, Hebe's Siſter, ii. 239. The ſame with Lucina, ii. 2 
242. Why they brought a Piece of Money into her to, 


Temple, ibid. 7 
Ihrians, the ſingular Opinion entertained of that People, iii. 

$08. - | 
Tlus, i. 93. See Chronus, Jeb 
Ius, King of Troy, makes War upon Pelops, iv. 214. His 3 
Genealogy; his Poſterity; the Duration of his Reign, h. 
250. Foce 
Imbraſia, one of Funs's Appellations, ii. 243. | he 
Inmarandus, the Son of Eumolpus, one of the Heroes of Loda 
Greece, iii. 431. oda 
Tmpudence, a Divinity, ili. 149. Iolau 
Inachides, the Name of Inachus's Deſcendants, iii, 358. Be 
Nachus, of what Country he was a Native, i. 5 1. iii. 357. olas, 
In what Age he lived, iii. 345, 346, 357. Founded the Lolas, 
Kingdom of Argos, 357. His Poſterity, 367. Derives the 
his Name to the River Amphilichus, and becomes the tute- 41 
lar God thereof, 358. „ Iolaia 
Tnachus, the Name of a River, iii. 358. The Diſpute be- Jolc ho. 
tween Juno and Neptune for that River, 365, 366. tele, 5 
Indies (Eaſt), Gods there adored, i. 12, 135, &c, How He 
Fables have been propagated thither, 73. The Opinion len, t 
of that People concerning the Eclipſes of the Moon, 46. 1 
ia. 


See the Note. The Theogony of the Indians, 130, 135. 
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Their Opinion about the Formation of the World, 138. 


Of their Men with two Faces, 147. 
Indiges, an Epithet given to Jupiter; who that Jupiter was, 


iv. 21 
577 See Hell 


Infernal Rivers. 
Influences of the Stars; whether the Stats can act 1 Men, 


i. 433, 435. 


Ingevones, a People in Germany, iii. 308, 329. 


Ino, the Daughter of Cadmus, i. 117. iii. 417, Her Hiſto- 
ry, h 157. ii. 523. iv. 4. The Worſhip that was paid 
to her, ii. 523. Under what Name ſhe was worſhipped 
at Rome, 524. 

Inoea, a Feſtival in Honour of Ino, i. 303. 

E their Uſefulneſs for the Knowledge of Hiſtory, 


nusreid, a tutelary God of Children, i. 197. 

Intercidona, a Goddeſs of Women in Child-bed, i. 197. 

Inventor, one of Fupiter's Names, ii. 224. 

Invincible, or OI an Appellation of Jupiter, ii, 217, 
224. 


To, the Daughter of Inachus, transformed into a Heifer, i. 


70, 498. The Explanation of this Fable, 499: That 
the is not to be confounded with the Ino of the Greeks, 
500. 

Jobates, King of Tycia, receives Bellerophon at his Court; 

what Command he lays upon him, iii. 467, 468. Gives 
him his Daughter in Marriage, 47. 

Jocaſta, the Daughter of Crean, marries Laius, iv. 180, 
her Misfortunes ; her Death, 182. 

Iodamia, the Mother of Deucalion, ii. 170. 

Iodamia, transformed into Stone. A Heroin, iti 43k 

Tolaus, one of the Argonauts and Hunters of the Calydonian 
Boar, iv. 24, Was reſtored to his Youth by Hebe, ibid. 

Jolas, ſlain by Hercules, iv. 81. 

Jolas, one of the Argonauts, Hercules's Companion; wins 
the Prize in the Funeral Games, iv. 21, 54: Marries 
Megara one of Hercules's Wives, 82. 

Iolaia, a Feſtival to Tolaus, i. 303. 

Jolchas, a City of Theſſaly, by whom built, iv. 8. 

Iole, the Daughter of Eurytus King of Occhalia, raviſhed by 
Hereules, iv. 107; 

len, the Son of Xutus and Creuſa, his Exploits; communi- 
cates his Name to ſonia ; his Death, iii. 396. | 

Ionia. See Ion. 

lintans, from whom they wete deſcended, iii. 35 I, 396, 

| M m 397» 
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397, See the Note, Expelled the Peloponneſus by the He- 


raclide, iv. 129, | | 

Foſhua, that he was known in ſeveral Countries, i. 5T. 

Jou, the true Name of Jupiter, ii. 174. iii. 266. The E- 
tymology of the Name; the Celtæ gave him that Name, 
ibi | | 

Jovialia, a Feſtival in Honour of Fupiter, i. 307. 

Toxides, a People in Caria ; their Original; the Veneration 
which they had for the Aſparagus and Reeds, iv. 134, 

Ibbianaſſa,, a Name common to the Daughter of Fephte, 
and the Daughter of Agamemnon, i. 54. See the Note. 

Iphicles, the Brother of Hercules, one of the Heroes, iii. 


4.34- | 
Iphiclus, the Father of Protefilaus, one of the Argonauts, iv. 


24, He wins the Prize at the Funeral Games, 54. 
Jphiclus, another Arganaut, iv. 24. | | 
Iphigenia, or Eryphile, the Daughter of Theſeus and Helen, 

iv. 142, 218, 219. 


Iphigenia, the Daughter of Agamemnon, was to have been 


ſacrificed to Diana, iv. 218, 
Iphimedeia, a Heroin, iii. 434. | | 


Ipbimedia, the Daughter of Triopas, the Mother of the two 


Giants Aloides, ii. 168. iii. 117. Was carried off with 


the Bacchanals, iii. 119. 
Iphis, one of the Argonauts, iv. 25. 
Ib his, who changed Sex, iv. 392. 
Tphis, who hanged himſelf in Deſpair, ibid. 


Iphitus, who renewed the Olympic Games, iv, 129, 426. 


See Games Olympic, 

Iphia, a Surname of Minerva, ii. 309. | 

Irene, the Daughter of Jupiter and Themis, i. 116. 

Iris, or the Rainbow, a Phyſical Divinity; the Etymology 
of the Name, ſhe was Fund's Meſſenger; her Office, i. 

116. ii. 376, 377. Her Genealogy, ii. 37 6. 

Irminſul, Erminſul or Irminſus, the God of the ancient Ger- 
mans, was their Mercury, ii. 374. iii. 320. His Tem- 
ple; how he was repreſented; his Feaſts, iii. 321, 322. 
T hat Temple deſtroyed by Charlemagne, 321. 

Iron, the Art of forging Iron when invented, ii. 211, iii. 
490. | 7 

Trequois, a People in America, their Idea of the Formation 
of the World, 1, 140. | | 

Iſchys, the Grandſon of Arcas, iii. 255. 

2 Feaſts in Honour of js, i. 303. 

ach, the Thack Table, a Monument of Antiquity, why 
ſo called, i. 56x, The Explanation of this Table, * 

| 0 


26. 


of the Figures it repreſents, 563. That Is occupies the 

principal Place therein, 567. : in 

Iles, that the Egyptians worſhip'd the Moon under that Name, 
i. 16, 103, 104, 185, What is ſignified by the Name 
Jis, 104, 496. Various Names of fs, 105. Fables 
which the Egyptians delivered concerning His, 495, 496. 
Where they made the Soul of %s to reſide, 494. The 
Greeks confounded her with J, 498. The true Hiſtory 
of Lis, 501, 502. Votive Tables conſecrated to is, 
567. That /s was worſhipped in the Gauls, iii. 284. 
By the Szevi, iii. 325. 

Iſmena, the Daughter of Oedipus and Focafta, iv. 182, 

ſmenus, a River in Bœotia, ii. 413. 

Ie, the Daughter of Macareus, beloved by Apollo, ii. 398. 
Jedons, Men who had but one Eye, i. 74. Who thoſe 
People were, their Cuſtoms and their Religion, ii. 145. 

Nevones, ili. 308. See Ingevones. 

Ithmus of Corinth, The Diſpute between Neptune and the 
Sun for the Property of the //thmus, ii. 306. 

Ithmic Games, by whom inſtituted, iti. 107. iv. 415, 
437. By whom renewed, 138, 437. Were adopted by 
the Romans; how they were celebrated, 4.37, 438. 

Ihomatus, an Appellation of Fupiter ; where he was wor- 
ſhipped under that Name, ii. 220. | 

Ithamæsa, a Feſtival to Jupiter, i. 302. 

Ithome, the Wife of Minos the firſt, her Children, iv. 361. 

Ithobal, King of Tyre, the Father of Fezebel, ii. 24. 

Itylus, the Son of Zethus and Ado, ſlain by his Mother, iv. 
301. f | | | 

Iiphallophori, Minifters of the Feaſts of the Orgies, ii. 400. 

{typhallus. See Phallus. | | 

ltys, the Son of Tereus and Progne, ſain by his Mother; 
transformed into a Pheaſant, iv. 358, 359. 

Fuba, King of Mauritania, worſhipped as a God in that 
Country, 1. 582, | 

Tudaiſm, who was the Founder of it, i. 162. 

Juga, one of Juno's Epithets, it. 242. | 

Fugatinus, one of the Gods of Marriage, i. 197. ii. 25 2. 
And of Mountains, 1i. 590. 

Judges for the Dead in Egypt, iil. 4. 


| Fudges of Hell. Whence the Greeks. derived the Idea of 


thoſe Judges, iii, 22, 27. Who they were, 22, 42. For 
what End appointed, 41. Where their Tribunal was 


Placed, 42, The Diſtribution of F unctions among thoſe 


Judges, iii. 489. | 
Julus, the Son of Zneas, See Aſcanius, 
| M m 2 Julus, 
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Fulus, the Son of Aſcanius, reſigns his Crown to Hlvius the 
Son of Æneas, iv. 313. 

Juno Moneta, See Moneta. 3 

June, one of the great Divinities of Egypt, i. 105, 492. 

Her Hiſtory, ii. 235. Her Genealogy, i. 115. ii. 165, 
235. Her various Names, ii. 235, 241. Her Marriage 

with Jupiter; Fables on this Subject, ii. 175, 235, 236. 
Her bad Agreement with Jupiter; her Intrigues, 238. 
Her Children, i. 117. ii. 238. How ſhe was repreſented, 

239. The Worſhip that was paid to her, 245, 247. 

| Her Averſion to the Trejans, whence it ſprung, iv. 207, 
208. 

uno the Aſſyrian, or Aftarte, ii. 245. 
unonia, a Feſtival of Juno at Rome, i. 307, 
Trois, Kind of Genii peculiar to Women, i. 205, 473. 
ii. 247. | 

| Vat, = Name common to ſeveral Gods, i. 16, 44. ii, 
161. His Hiſtory according to the vulgar Opinion, 165. 
Who was the Jupiter Labourer, i. 95. His Hiſtory ac- 
cording to a ſecond Tradition, 170. 

Jupiter, one of the great Gods of Egypt, i. 105, 492. His 
Genealogy according to the Egyptians, i. 105, Accord- 
ing to the Atlantides, 108, According to the Greeks, 
115, Sc. ii. 165, &c, His Wives, his Children, i. 116, 
117. ii. 169, 170. His Death; the Fate of his Deſcend- 
ants and of his Empire, ii. 177. An Explanation of the 
Fables intermixed with his Hiſtory, ii. 179, &c. His 
Oracles, i. 329, 332, 345. His various Names, ii. 216. 
How he was repreſented, 1i. 227 to 233. The Worſhip 

that was paid him, ii. 233. In what Age he lived, 292. 
upiter Olympian, his Temple at Athens, i. 225. ii. 227, 
uftice, a Divinity, i. 198. iii. 137, 138. How ſhe was 
repreſented, iii. 137. What Divinities preſided over Ju- 
ſtice, i. 199. ii. 138. 

Futurna, a Goddeſs of Health, i. 196. A Goddeſs of 
Aid, iii. 193. | | 
uventa, a tutelar Goddeſs of Children, i. 197. 

* Shrub conſecrated to Bacchus, why, ii. 447, 454. 
460. 

Trion, his Puniſhment in Tartarus, ii. 23. His Genealogy, 
iii. 526. How he cut off his Father-in-law Deioneus, 
527. His Love to Juno; Jupiter thunderſtrikes him, 

528. In what Age he lived, 5 30. | 

Txiqn, the Son of Aletes, King of Corinth, iii. 530. 
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| K443 4, the Temple of Mecca. Statues that were 


there round the Kaaba, i. 570. 
Kai-Souven, Prince of Corea, i. 145. 
Kaivai, a God of the Perſians, ii. 60. 
Kao-Kiuli, a Tartar Nation, their fabulous Origin, i. 146. 
KaraiCarhs, or Deſcenſor, an Appellation of Jupiter, ii. 222. 
Kelibites, an Arabian Nation ; 3 who was their great God, i. 
O. 
Kg. an Appellation given to Jupiter, ii, 216. 
King-Prieft, or Rex Sacrorum, when and why he was inſti- 
tuted, i. 294. On what Day he fled, 315. 
Kink, the Name of certain Chineſe Books, i. 131. 
Liane, a Nymph beloved by Apollo and Mercury, iv. 381. 
Kite, a Fowl employed in the Auguries, 1. 403. | 
 Kiun, or Rempham, a Divinity of the Moabites, ii. 60. 
Krutzanam, an Epithet of Hercules ; what the Import of it 
is, iii. 266. z 


Tf BDACUS, the Packs of Laius, li. 41 5. 
Labraddeus, an Epithet of Jupiter; how he was re- 
preſented, ii. 226. 

Labyrinth, that of Egypt, iii. 519, That of Crete, 497, 
519. The preſent State of that of Crete, 523. 

Lacedemon, King of the Lacedemonians ; the U which 
he built to the Graces, ii. 351. 

Lacedemonia, one of Funo's Epithets, ii. 244. 
Lacheſis, one of the Parcæ, i. 113, 116, 117. 
mology of her Name; her Office, iii. 86. 

repreſented, iii. 91. | 

Lacinia, one of Juno 8 Epithets ; her Temple under that , 
Name, ii. 244. AY 

Laconia, (the Kingdom of) by whom founded; Kings who 
reigned there, iii. 378. The 3 make themſelves 
Maſters of it, iv. 129. 

Lacrau, a Plain near Arles, covered with N ; the Fa- 
ble about the Origin of thoſe Stones, iv. 114. The Be- 
nefit that is derived from them, ibid. 

La#urtia, a Goddeſs of Corn, i. 198. ii. 591. 

Ladon, a River, the Father of the Nymph Syrinx, i. 5 38. 

Laertes, the Father of Uly/es, his Genealogy, iii. 305. One 
of the Argonauts, iv. 25. Marries Anticlea. See Anti- 
clea. 

Laius, the Son of 4 King of Thibes, iii. 415. 

* m 3 How 


The Ety- 1 
How ſhe was \ 
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How he was reinſtated in the Throne uſurped by his 
Uncle ; his Death, iv. 179, 180. 
Lais, a famous Courtezan, her Death, ii. 333. 


Lakes, in Veneration among the Gale; 3 what were the moſt 


famous of them, 111. 220. 


Lamas, Names of the Diſciples of Fo among the Orientals, 


i. 136. How the great Lama is perpetuated, i. 147. 

Lamiæ, the Deſcription of thoſe Monſters, ii. 545. See the 
Note. 

Lamps, lighted at Sais at the Feſtival of Minerva, 1. 559. 

Lampteria, or the Feſtival of Lamps, i. 305. 

Lance, or Spear, the Symbol of Mars among the Sabines, 
ii. 319, 322. The Worſhip paid to that Lance, i. 209, 

Languages, the Neceſſity of being acquainted with the an- 
cient Languages, 1. 28, 65, 71. 

Laoccon, the Prieſt of Apoll and Neptune at Troy, His tra- 
gical Story repreſented on an ancient Monument ſtill ſub- 
fiſting, which is a Maſterpiece of Sculpture, iv. 338, 
340. 

Laodamas, the Son of Etheccles King of Thebes, ſucceeds 
him, iv. 192. His Defeat by the Epigoni, ibid. 

Laodamia, a Princeſs of the Blood royal of Epirus, her vio- 
lent Death; how it was revenged, i. 244, 245. 

Laodamia, the Wife of Protefilaus, gb Mourning for the 
Death of her Husband ; her Death, iv. 349. 

TLaodamia, the Daughter of Bellerephon Mother of e 
her Death, ui. 475. 

Laodice, Priam's Daughter, iv. 230. Her Death, 240. 
Her Tomb, ibid. See the Note. 

Laodice, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 

Lao-kiun, a Chineſe Philoſopher, i. 134. His Birth; 
Sect whereof he was the Founder; ; his Morals ; his 4 
theoſis; the Honour done to his Deſcendants, i. 1 34- 
Laomedon, King of Troy, his Genealogy, iv. 250. De- 
frauded Neptune, who was avenged of him, 103, 250. 
Defrauded alſo Hercules, who put him to Death, 104. 
The Explanation of both theſe Facts, 252. The De- 
ſtruction of his Tomb, which was one of the Fatalities of 

230. 

Lapbiſtius, one of the Heroes of Greect, lll. 434. 

Laphria, Latria, Heroins of Greece, iii. 434. 

Lapithæ, their Wars with the Centaurs, iii. 539. 

Lapis, an Epithet of Jupiter, why, ii. 218. 

Laplanders, a general View of their Religion, iii. 234- 

Lara, a Nymph beloved by Mercury, by whom ſhe be- 

comes Mother to the Lares, ii. 532, 609, 


F of 


Lardana, 


Le. 


* be- 


Auna, 
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Lar dana, a Nymph beloved by Jupiter; her Children, it. 

5 

Lane the Gods Lares, thele Functions, their various Kinds; 
the Etymology of the Name, ii. 609, 610, 612. Con- 
founded with the Gods Manes, 610. iii. 94, 95. How 
they were repreſented, their Worſhip, ii. 61 T. 

Lariſcola, the Surname of a Family in ltaly ; ; bene it is 
derived, ii. 390. 

Lariſſzus, an Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 220. | 

Larix, a Tree, why it burns not in the Fire, ii. 390. 

Laronda. See Lara. 

Laterculus, or Lateranus, the God of * i. 208 ili. 
195. | 

Latialis, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 224. 0 

Latin, the Latin Country, whence the Name came, i. 60. 
iv. 312. Kings of the Latin Country before Eneas, 314. 

Latinus, King of Latium, whoſe . he re iv. 92. Re- 
ceives Eneas, 311. 

Latinus, the Son of Circe and Ul Ces 1. 110. 

Latium, a Country in Itah; the Ety mou of the Name, | 
ii. 258, 262, 269. 


Tatius, a Grecian Heroe, ill. 434. 


Latmus, a Mountain in Carza, ii. 428. See Exchwis: 
Latobius, the God of Health, or the * of the Ca- 


rinthians, iii. 332. 


Latona, the Mother of Apollo and Diana, ii. 170. Who 


that Goddeſs was among the Egyptians, i. 497. ii. 303, 
394. Among the Greeks, i. 115, 117. ii. 170, 393, 
395. She is beloved of Jupiter, and perſecuted by Func, 
95. In what Place ſhe was delivered, ibid. She took 
evenge on Niobe, why, 409. 
Lattices, Plants employed in the Feaſt of Adonis, il, 19. 
Laverna, Goddeſs of Sharpers, i. 197, 311. 
nn the Daughter of Latinus, her Marriage with Eneas, 
v. 311. Where ſhe was delivered of Hluius, 313. 
Lo a City built by Eneas, iv. 311. The Prodigy 
which induced him to found it, 323. | 
Laurentalia, a Feſtivai of the Romans, i. 31 f. 


Laurel, a Tree conſecrated to Apollo ; why, 1. 264. ii. 412, 


417. The Omen that was taken from the Laurel, ii. 
417. The Metamorphoſis of Daphye into a Laurel, See 
Daphne. 
Laws, thoſe of Minos highly eſteemed, iii. 486. Whether 
he took thoſe of Moſes for his Model, ibid. 487, 
Leaping, one of the Exerciſes of the Pentathlum, iv. 417. 
Wherein it conſiſted, 418. | | 
Mm 4 | Learchug "I 


„ 
Learchus, the Son of Arhamas and Ino, flain by his Father, 


iii. 411. | | 

Leah, Facob's Wife; why ſhe gives the Name of Gad to 
the Son of her Handmaid, 1. 168. - 

Lebadæa, a City in Bœotia, i. 341, 344. 

Lectiſternium, a Kind of public Supplication wherein it con- 
fiſted ; the Origin of the Word, i. 295, 317. When it 
commenced, whether it is of Roman Inſtitution, 318, 
The Solemnity of the Days ſet apart for this Feſtival, 


19. | 

1 the Mother of Caſtar and Pollux, ii, 169. iv. 148. 
The Fable of the two Eggs of which ſhe was delivered, 
iv. 148, 149. | | 

Lelapus, the Name of a Dog given to Procris, iv. 379. 

Leleges, a People in Lacania, There were in [onia People 
of the ſame Name, iii. 391. 

Lelegia, the ancient Name of Laconia, iii. 378, 

Lelex, an Egyptian, became King of Megara, iii. 298. An- 
other Prince of that Name, a Greet by Birth, King of 
Laconia, 391. 


Temnos, the Iſland where Vulcan ſet up F orges, ii. 357, 


358. The Adventure of the Argonauts in that Iſland, 


iv. 30, 31. 
Lemures, or Lemuriæ, a Kind of Genii, i. 312. ii. 611, iii. 
95. 


Lemuria, a Feſtival to appeaſe the bad Genii, i, 312, 
Leonigea, a Feſtival in Honour of Leonidas, i. 303. 
Leonthadome, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 
Leontica, Myſteries of Mithras, i. 289. 


Leos, worſhipped as a Heroe ; why, iti. 431. 


Lero, or Hiero, an Iſland, how it was ſtocked with Hares, 
iv. 407, | 
Leftrigons, who theſe People were; whence their Name, 

i. 60. iv. 293. | 8 | 
Lethe, a River in Hell, iii. 3, 4, 14, 15, 27. Whence the 
Greeks got the Idea of it, 37, 44, 45. 1 
Lethea, the Wife of Olenus, transformed into a Rock, iv. 


304. 
Letters, the Uſe of Letters brought into Greece by Cadmus, 
iii. 409, 410. 


Letus and Politus, Gods of the Sarmatians; theſe were their 


Caſtor and Pellux; their Name is pronounced among them 
at this very Day in Token of Joy, ii. 146. | 
Levana, a tutelar Goddeſs of Children, i. 197, iii. 192. 


Leuce, an Iſland in the Fuxine Se@ where Achilles was wor- 


ſhipped, 


577 
ind, 
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ſhipped, iv. 278. The Fable delivered „ this 


Iſland, 278, 283, 345. 

Leucippe, the Daughter of The/tor. See Theſtor. 

Leucippus, the Son of Oenomaus, in love with Daphne; his 
Death, 1i. 398. 


Leucothoe, the Name of Ino in Italy, i. 15. it. 523. Her 


Temple at Rome, from entering which female Slaves were 
prohibited, ii. 524. 

Leucothoe, the Daughter of Archamus, transformed into the 
Frankincenſe Tree, i. 32. ii. 399. 

Libanus, one of Cain's Deſcendants, i. 94. 

Libanus and Autilibanus, Mountains; whence they derived 
their Name, i. 91. | 

Libations in the Sacrifices ; the Uſe of Labonte ; what Li- 
quors were employed therein, i. 267. 

Liber, an Epithet given to the Sun by the Indians, 4 188, 
And to Bacchus by the Romans, i. 308. ii. 447. 


 Liberalia, a Feſtival to Bacchus, i. 308. 
Liberty, a Divinity, i. 200. Her Temples at Rome, iii. 


133. 
Livethra, the City where Orpheus was born; when it was 
deſtroyed, iv. 160. 


Libitina, the Goddeſs of Death, i. 198. 
Liboa, the chief Architect of the Temple of Olympian u- 


piter, i. 226. 
Liceus, one of Bacchus's Epithets, 11. 447, 


Licurgus. See Lycurgus. 


Life, a Divinity, i. 199. 
Ligea, the Name of a Nymph, 1i. 532. 
Ligbtning, worſhipped as a Divinity, ii. 596. 


Ligula, or Lingula, an Inſtrument for the Sacriſices, i. 27 8. 


Limentina, a Goddeſs for the Gates, i. 198, ili. 195. 
Limnatidia, a Feſtival of Diana, i. 303. 


| Limnatis, an Epithet of Diana, ibid. 


Limneria, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Limniades, Nymphs of Ponds and Lakes, ii. 527. 

Limyra, a Fountain that delivered Qracles ; in what Manner 
it delivered them, 1, 346. 

Linia, a Feſtival in honour of Linus, i. 303. 


| Linus, the Son of Apollo, ibid. 


Lions, worſhipped in Egypt, i. 544. 

Lion of the Foreſt of Nemea, ſlain by Hercules, i, 114. iv. 
82. T hat Heroe wore always! its Skin, and the Heraclidæ 
frequently wore the ſame, iv. 82, 83. 

Lions, Prieſts of Mithras, ſo called, i. 289. 


Lipare, one of the Eolian CHOY ii. 5 33. 


Lipa riæ, 
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ED. 
Lipariæ, the ancient Name of the Eolian 6 255 whence ſo 
called, ii. 5 36, 537. 
Eithomancy, a Kind of Divination, i. . 
Littoralis, an Epithet of the God Sylvanus, ii. 600, 
Tituus, the Augural Wand, 1. 277. | | 
Lotephagi, a People in Africa, whence ſo called; the Adven- 
ture of Uly//zs among them, iv. 303. 
Lotus, a Tree conſecrated to Apollo and Venus, i. 561. 
Love, the moſt ancient of the Gods, his Birth, i. 11 2. Be- 
neficent Love ſprung from an Egg; his Union with Chaos, 
118. Another Origin of Love or Cupid, according to Pla- 
to. ii. 338. T'wo Gods of Love among the Romans, 
199. How many Loves the Ancients admitted, ii. 325, 
337, 338. The Worſhip of this God, 340, 341. 


Luceria, a Feſtival of the Romans, why lo denominated, i, | 


312. 
Lucerius, an Epithet of Fupiter, why, ii. 218. 


Lucifer, the Morning Star, whoſe Son they made him, i. 
114, 115. 

Luci na, the Daughter of Jupiter and Juno, i. 117. ii. 238. 
One of the Divinities of Marriage, and of Women with 
Child, i. 197. A Name given alſo to Juno, ii. 241. 
And to Diana, 423. 

Lumen Boreale, what it is, i. 41 5. 

Luncburg, to whom conlecrated, iii. 333. 

Lunus, the God Lunus; this was the Divinity of the Moon, 
ii. 7, 69, 428. This Ged confounded ſometimes with 
Night; how he was repreſented, iii. 97. A City where 
he was eſpecially worſhipped, ibid. 

Lupercalia, a Feſtival of the Greeks and Romans, in honour 
of & i. go” By whom it was introduced into /taly, 
i. 539. iv. 303. 

Luperct, Pricfl of the God Pan, i. 296, 309. 

Lufitanians, their Religion, iii. 205. 

Luſtrum, the Space of five Years, whence the Name is de- 
rived, 1. 421, 

Lycamn, King of Arcadia, the Worſhip he inſtituted to Ju- 

iter Lycean, iii. 354. iv. 363. His Cruelty made him 
be transformed intoa Wolf, i. 68, 76. iv. 363, 304. He 
is the firſt who ſacrificed human Victims, . . 

Lychas, a Domeſtic of Hercules, his Death, iv. 108. 

Lycaflas, the Father of Minos II. iii. 483. 

Lyceus, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 219. iii. 354. 

Lycimntus, the Son of Electrion, alone eſcaped from the 
Battle in which his Brothers fell, iii. 75. 

Lychnomancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 390. | 

| | Lyceſta, 
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Trage, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 
Lycius, one of Apollo's Epithets, ii. 419. 
Lycomedes, King of Scyros, puts Theſeus to Death, iv. 145. 


Lycopolitan, a Diſtrict of Egypt that W e Wes 35 


545. 
Lycorias, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 


Lycorea, a City built upon the Parnaſſus, i. 61. iii. 383, A 
Province of the ſame Name, where Deucalion ſettled, ili. 


378, 379. 
W a City in Arcadia, by whom built, iii. 354. iv. 


363. 


ycurgus, a Grecian Heroe, iii. 434. 


Lycurgus, the Son of Dryas, he is puniſhed by Bacchus, ii. 


450. 
Lycurgus, King of Arcadia, ad F ather of Anceus, his Ge- 


nealogy, iii. 355, 350. 

Lycurgus, the Father of Archemorus, iii. 394. 

Lycurgia, a Feſtival in honour of Lycurgus, 1. 303. 

Lycus, the Brother of Ny#eus uſurps the Crown of Thebes 
from Laius; his Birth, iii. 421. The War he. had 
with the King of Sycion, his Death, 416, 418. 


Tyuceus, the Son of Egyptus, ſaved from the Maſſacre of his 


Brothers by his Wife Hyper mneſtra, iii. 115, 364. His 
= light, 116. Succeeds to Danaus in the Kingdom of A.- 
gos; the Duration of his Reign, 304. 

Fonts one of the Argonauts. His quick Sight, iv. 25. 
He is ſlain by Caſtor, I51. 

Lyncus, King of Scythia, transformed into a Lynx, why, iii. 
49, 60. 

Lyndia, an Appellation of Minerva, ii. 309. 

Lyons, the City, whence its Name derived, i. 60. 

Lyre of Orpheus. See Neanthus. | 

Lyrneſſus, a City in Phrygia, iv. 222. 


Ly/idice, the Daughter of Pelops, the Mother of Pitheus, iii. 


422. 


| Lye, one of the Furies, iii. 76, 


M. 

MAE DO, a God of the Egyptians, how he was re- 

preſented, i. 522, Se. 

Machaon, the Son of Eſculapins King of Maſſenia, iii. 1 58, 
159. What Troops he led to the Siege of Troy, iv. 210. 
He is ſlain there, 336. He receives divine Honours after 
his Death, iii. 159. 

Madbachus, an Epithet given to Fupiter, what it imports, li. 


221. 
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Maæmactes, another Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 226. 
Magazanus, one of Hercules's Epithets, iv. 123. | 
Aagi (Perſian), their Functions in the Sacrifices, ii. 96, 

97, 98. Their Doctrine conformable to that of the Gal- 
lic Druids, li. 217. 


Magic, the Origin of Magic, i. 425, Several Kinds of 


Magic ; natural Magic ; Mathematical Magic ; what each 
of thefe Kinds is, ibid. and 426. What the Egyptian 
Magic was, 426. The Definition of Magic, 427. My- 
ſterious Words therein made uſe of, 428. Great Actions 
reputed to be the Effect of Magic, 430. The Druids 
were addicted to Magic, iii. 238. And eſpecially the 
Druidefſes, whereof ſome I races ſtill remain among the 
inferior People, 247. 

Magicians. See Magic. | - 

Magiſm, the Religion of the Perſians, what the Object of it 
was, i. 191, That it ſtill ſubſiſts in Perſſa, ii. 94. 

Magnes, the Son of Eolus, ſettles in Magneſia; his Deſcen- 
dants, iii. 390, 392. 


Magog, the ſecond. Son of Faphet, his Deſcendants, ii. 170. 


it. 350. Whether he is the ſame with Prometheus; the 
Etymology of his Name, ii. -286. | 

anus. See Ampynus. | | | 

Maguſan, or Macuſan, iii. 265. See Hercules, 

Maia, the Mother of Mercury, ii. 170. One of the Plei- 
ades, i. 14, 108, 117. li. 170, 273. 

Maiumæ, a Feſtival of the Romans, i. 313. 

Mallet, or Malleus, an Inſtrument for the Sacrifices, i. 272, 


277. | 

| * ſerved their Servants at Table in certain F eſtivals, 

. : 0 
Malachbelus. See Aglibolus. . 

Maladies, deified, 1. 165. | 

Mamercus, a Name of Mars, given to a Roman Family, ii. 

19. | | | 

1 or Mannus, a God of the Germans; his Children; 
his Deſcendants, iii. 308. | 5 

Aan, the Formation of Man, according to the Chaldeans, 
i. 82, 83. According to the Phenicians, 91. According 
to Orpheus, 111. According to Ariſtophanes, 118. Ac- 
cording to Ovid, 126. According to the Indian Brah- 
mans, 138, According to the Americans, 140. 

Mana, or Mania, a Goddeſs of the Romans, who preſided 
over the Ailments of Women, and the Birth of Children ; 
why young Dogs were offered to her, iii. 199. 

| Manco- 
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3 Yuca of Peru : Civilized the Peru- 


vians, i. 141. 


Manes, the Hereſiarch, his Doctrine concerning the good 


6, and bad Principle, 1. 176. 
1 Manes, their Origin according to Heſod, i. 119. 
Manes, the Gods Manes confounded ſometimes with the Gods 
of Lares ; the Worſhip of thoſe Gods upon what founded, ii. 
ch 610. iii. 94, 95, 96. . 
n Manyelia, a Roman Feſtival, i. 307. 
* Mania, the Mother of the Gods Manes, iii. 199. 
NS Manitou, the principal Divinity of the Algonquins, i. 142. 
ds Manticlus, a Name given to Hercules, iv. 124. 
he Mantinæa, by whom built, iii. 354. ; 
he Mants, the Daughter of Tirefias, had the Gift of Predition 
| ſhe is transformed into a Fountain ; ; the Quality of the | 
. Water of that Fountain, i. 344. Whether ſhe is the ſame 
f it Vith Daphne, ii. 399. Worſhipped as a Heroin, iii. 434. | 
Marbles of Paros, or rundel, what they are, how they were | 
* found out and brought into England, iii. 37 2. | | 
| Marcea, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. |; 
„ Margiana, its firſt Inhabitants, ii. 170, 171. 
he Marriage, the Gods who preſided over it, i. 197. ii. 242, ö 
249. Uſages of the Ancients in Marriage, iii. 527. | 
Marnas, one of the great Gods of the Phil;/tines, the Ety- | 
= mology of his Name, ii. 38. "i 
ei- Marna, a Name given to the Virgins of Crete, what it im- 
ports, 261d. 
Maro, a God of the Egyptians of the ſecond Claſs, i. 492. 
23 Mars, one of the twelve great Gods of Egypt, i. 492. His 
Birth, ii. 315. That "there were ſeveral Princes of this 
Is, Name, and that ſeveral warlike Princes aſſumed it, 316. 
The Adventure of the Grecian Mars with Alliretius, 
for which he was tried by the Areopagus, 317. Explained, 
N ibid. His various Names, 319. That he was highly ho- 
11. noured at Rome, 320. How he was repreſented, i. 209. 
| ii. 322, Why his "Temples built without the Walls of 
nz Cities, 1, 215, 210, Mars, the great * of the 
. Gauls, See Eſus. 
ns, Marſyas, the Inventor of the Flute, his Love to . ; he 
ng is flead alive by Apollo, ii. 404. Monuments that repre- 
\C- ſent him, 406. Why ſaid to have been flead alive by 
ih- | 1 407. 


Marſyas, a River that run . the City g ii. 406, 
led 407. 
Martius, an Epithet of Jupiter, ji. 226. 
Maſpurg, to whom conſecrated, iii. 333. 


Maf- 


INDEX. | 
Maſſagetes, a People that ſacrificed to the Sun, i. 188. ii. 
—_ | 


4 
Matralia, a Feſtival celebrated by the Roman Matrons, i, 
13. 
Matronalia, the ſame Feſtival, i. 313. 
Matres ſacrorum, who ſo called, 1. 289. 
Maturna, the Goddeſs of Corn in Maturity, ii. 591. 
Matuta, a Goddeſs, who ſhe was, i. 15, 197, 198. Juno 
worſhipped under that Name, ii. 243. | 
Medals, their uſefulneſs, i. 28. 
Medicine, Gods who preſided over it, i. 196. iii. 155, Ec. 
167. 5 | 
Idle, her Genealogy, i. 117. Her love to Faſon, iv. 40. 
Flies with him, 46. She celebrates her Marriage with 
Faſen, ibid. The Character of Medea; that the ancient 
T ragecians have corrupted her Hiſtory, 60, 61, 68. Whe- 
ther {he was guilty of the Murder of Ahrthus, 62. See 
Abſyrthus, How ſhe renewed Aſon's Youth, 64, Her 
Retreat to Corinth, 66. She is divorced by Faſon, ibid. 
Whether ſhe deſtroyed her Children, 67. How ſhe ended 
her Days; her Children, 70, 71. 
Medes, whether they derived their Origin from Medus the 
Son of Medea, i. 14. iv. 70. When they made their firſt 
Appearance, i. 14. a 
Medica, an Epithet given to Minerva, ii. 310. 
Mediterrancan, how that Sea was formed according to Fable, 
„ 
Meditrina, a Goddeſs of Phyſicians, i. 200, 314. ili. 165, 
. ; 
. a Feſtival of Meditrina, i. 314. 
Medius Fidius, an Oath taken by Hercules, iii. 132, 133. 
Medus, the Son of Medea and Faſon, 1. 117. iv. 70, 71. 
Mediſa, one of the Gorgons, her Parents and Children, i. 
114. iii. 428, Her Hair transformed to Serpents, why, 
iii, 440. Perſeus cuts off her Head, The Explanation 
of the Fables about Meduſa, 445. 
Megalaſclepeia, Feaſts of Eſculapius, i. JOT. 
Aegale, an Appellation given to Furs, it. 235. 
Megsleſea, a Roman Feſtival, i. 307. 
Meganira, one of the Heroins of Greece, iii. 435, 
Megapenthes, the Son of Pontus King of Argos, iii. 463. 
Reſigns a Part of the Kingdom to his Brothers-in-law, 
404. | . 
Megapenthes, the natural Son of Menelaus, baniſhes Helen, 
IV. 344. | 
 Aegara, the Daughter of Creon King of Thebes, married to 
: | Her- 


Meli 


ng 


law, 
lelen, 


ed to 
Her- 
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Hercules, who kills her Children, and gives her to another, 
iv, 81, 82. 3 : 

Baa a City in Attica, Apollo had helped to build it, iii. 
| „496. 5 | 

ee, the Territory of Megara, ui, 39 r. 

Megera, one of the Furies, iii. 78. 

Melampus, one of the Heroes of Greece, ili. 430. 

Melampus, the Son of Amithaon, iii. 394. Marries a Daugh- 
ter of Prætus, why, 464. 


Melampus, introduced into Greece the Myſteries of Bacchus, 


i. 60, i. ISS 1-4-- 

Melanthus, choſen King of Athens, why; puts his Compe.. 
tor to Death, i. 300. | 

Melanths, one of the Nymphs, ii. 532. 

Melas, the Son of Phryxus, iv. 7. 

Melchon, the ſame with Moloch, ii. 49. 

Melcrates, an Epithet of Hercules, iv, 123. | 

Meleager, the Son of Oeneus King of Cahhdon, one of the 
Argonauts, iv. 25. Kills the famous Cahdonian Boar, 
169. Fights for the Etolians, ibid. The Fable of the 
fatal Brand thrown into the Fire, which was the Cauſe of 
his Death, 172. 


| Meleagrides, Meleager's Siſters transformed into Birds, 273; 


Melete, one of the Muſes according to Cicero, ii. 430. 

Meliaſtes, a Name given to Bacchus, ii. 448. 

Azlicerta, the Son of Athamas King of Thebes, transformed 
into a Sea-God, iii. 411. The Worſhip paid him by the 
Greeks, ibid. Games inſtituted to his Honour, iv, 437. 
See Ino, Palemon. " 

Melicertus, the Name of the Phenician Hercules, i, 97. 

Meliſſæus, an Epithet of Jupiter, ii. 226. 

Meliſſæ, Nymphs that nurſed Jupiter, ii. 165. 

Melita, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 

Melius, one of Hercules's Epithets, iv. 119. 

Mellona, the Goddeſs of Bees, i. 198. ii. 588. 

Meloboris, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Melpomene, the Name of one of the Muſes ; the Signification 
of the Name; the Symbol that diſtinguiſhes her from others, 
ii. ; 2 | 

Memercus, the Son of Medea, his Death, iv. 67. 

Memneſthe, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Memnon, King of Egypt, his Genealogy, i, 109. 

Memnon, Priam's Kinſman, brings Troops to his Afiſtance, 
Iv. 220, 323, 327. Who this Memnon is, 324. His 
Death and Tomb, 328. His Statue in Egypt; the Mi- 


racle 


„1 
tacle that is reported of it; the Sentiments of Authors a 
bout this Statue, 329. 

Memnon's Hiſtory according to Huetius, 333. 

MHemnon, an Epithet of the City Suza, ibid. 

Memnonides, Birds ſprung from Memnon's Aſhes, iv. 328, 

Memnonian, the Name of a Palace in Suza, 333. 

Memnonium, the Name of the Citadel of Suza, ibid. 

Memphis, the Son of Jupiter, ii. 170. 

Memphis, a City of Egypt, the Worſhip paid there to Ani- 
mals, i. 202, 549, 553. See Apis. | 

| Memrumus, God of the Phenicians, who he was, what he 
taught Men, i. 91. | 

Mena, a Goddeſs of Women in Child-bed, i. 197. 

> Menalus, a City in Arcadia, its Origin, iii. 354. | 

Menalus, a Mountain of Arcadia, where Pan was worſhip- 

& 1 202. + - 

Menalippe, Queen of the Amazons, how ſhe ranſomed her- 
ſelf from Hercules, iv, 107, | 

Menalippus, his Impiety in the Temple of Diana, ii. 425. 

Menuſinus, the Son of Pollux, his Worſhip, iv. 151. 

Mendaians, or Chriſtians of St. John, i. 190. 

Mendes, the Pan of the Egyptians, i. 492, 537. 

Mendes, a City in Egypt, where She-Goats and He-Goa 
were in Veneration, why, i. 537. | 

Mené, the Name given to the Moon, i. 107. 

Menelaus, the Spouſe of Helen, the Daughter of Tyndarus, 
iv. 142. During his Abſence ſhe is carried off from him, 
209, 210, 214. He is reconciled to her after the taking 
of Troy, 344. | 

Menephron, transformed into a Brute, iv. 398. 

Menes, King of Egypt, the Temple which he built, i. 220, 


. 8 
Menetius, the Son of Fapetus, cruſh'd to Death with a Thun- 


derbolt, i. 115, 116. 
Menetius, the Father of Patroclus, his Adventures, iii. 391. 
Menipus, an Idol of the Indians, with many Heads, i. 147. 
Menæcius, the Son of Creon King of Thebes, his Death for 

his Country, iv. 191. | 
Mens, Thought or Intelligence, a Divinity, iii. 126. 
Menthe, a Maid transformed into a Plant of that Name, 
111, . 
Aeon. : See Gybele. 
Mephitis, the Goddeſs of ill Savour, iii. 196. 
Mera, a Companion of Diana, transformed into a Bitch, 


iv. 398. 


Mere urys 


* 8. * 
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4a Mercury, under what Names he was known in different 
Countries, i. 16, 44, 70. ii. 361. 374. That there were 
ſeveral Mercurys, ii. 362. Of the Egyptian Mercury, 
363. See Thot. The Mercury of the Greeks, his Ge- 
nealogy, i. 117. ii. 366. His Hiſtory, ibid. That it 
has been diſguiſed by Fables and Allegories, ii. 368. His 
Caduceus, 369. Why ſaid to have been expelled Heaven, 
371. His Offices, his Worſhip; the Etymology of his 


nis Name, ibid. & 372. How he was repreſented, 373. 
His various Names, 374. 5 a 
he Mercury Triſmegiſtus. See Hermes. 
 Mercurialia, Feaſts of Mercury, i. 307. 
Mercy, a Divinity, iii. 126. 
Merodach, one of the Gods of Babylon, ii. 4. His Name 
lip⸗ joined to that of the Princes who reigned there after him; 
why, S.- | | . 
\er- Meroe, where was an Oracle of Jupiter, i. 345. 
Merope, one of the Pleiads, i. 108. ii. 273, 276. Why 
+ this Conſtellation is ſaid to hide herſelf, i. 14. ii. 276, 
Merope, the Daughter of Pandarus. See Pandarus. 
Meſraim, the Son of Cham, ſettled in Egypt; Why Egypt 
is often called the Land of Meſraim, i. 174, 521, 522, 
oats 579. ii, 162. He is the ſame with Ofrr:s, i. 521. 
| Meſſengers of the Gods, i. 47. in the Note. | 
Miftor, the Son of Perſeus, his Deſcendants ; the War for 
FUS, his Succeſſion, iii. 365. iv. 74. 
im, Metalarus, or Megalarus, one of the Phenician Gods, i. 
cin 86. 
Y Metamorphoſes, upon what founded, i. 76, 78. | 
Mitempſychofis, where this Doctrine took its Riſe, i. 71, 
220, 554. ii. 7. What it taught, 1. 493, 494. iii. 233, 234. 
The Benefit that aroſe from it, i. 554, 555. This Do- 
nun- ctrine diffuſed through China and the Indies, 1. 133, 136. 
| Whether the Gauls believed the Metempſychoſis, and by 
391. whom they had been inſtructed in it, iii. 228, 233, 234. 
47. Metis, Fupiter's firſt Wife, the Fable to this Purpoſe; what 
for is the Import of the Name, i. 116. ii. 166, 296. 
Metis, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 
Metra, the Daughter of Ere/ichthon, ſhe had the Gift of-aſ- 
ame, ſuming all various Shapes, i. 76. iv. 398. | 
etragyrte, one of Cybele's Names, ii. 504. 
exicans, the Superſtition of that People, i. 141, 144, 145. 
ezentius, King of Etruria, loſes his Life in a Battle with 
itch, Eneas, iv. 312. | 
Midas, the Son of Cybele, King of the greater Phrygia, ii. 
492, 403. His Avarice; the Fable of his converting 
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- whatever he touched into Gold, 403, 605, 606. His 
Concern for Religion with the Aſſiſtance of Silenus, 606. 
The Fable of his Aſſes Ears, upon what founded, i. 77. 
ii. 402, 607. | 
Migonitis, a Name given to Venus, why, ii. 313. 
Miletus, the Father of Caunus and Byblis, iii. 390. In 
what Age he lived, 392. Pb | 
Miletus, a City in Carta, by whom founded, iii. 390. 
Militta. See Mylitta. 
Milo, puniſhed for the Murder of Laodamia, i. 244, 245. 
Mimallonides, the Surname of the Bacchanals, ii. 449. 
* Mineides, transformed into Bats, ii. 450. 
Minerva, five Goddeſſes of that Name, ii. 295, The Fa- 
ble about her Birth, the various Explanations given of it, 
296, Sc. The Etymology of her Name, 299. Of the 
Minerva of Egypt, ibid. Her ſeveral Names among the 
Greeks, 301. Her Worſhip in Libya, at Sais, at Athens, 
at Rhodes, i. 109, 5 82. ii. 301. The Diſpute between 
Minerva and Neptune about Athens, ii. 304. Explained, 
ibid. Her Conteſt with Arachne, 307. Her Adventure 
with Vulcan, 308. Her various Names, ibid. How ſhe 
was reprefented, 309. 
Egis of Minerva. See Egis. | 
Minetrs, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 
Ming-Ti, the Emperor of China; The Set to which he 
gave Riſe, i. 135. Y 
Miniſters of the Temples. See Prigſtis. 
Minopene, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 
Minos, the firſt of the Name, his Genealogy, ii. 169. iii, 
305, 402, 482, 514. He is the firſt Judge of Hell, iii. 
22, 26, 42, 489. The Time when he lived, ii. 169, 
iii. 489, 490. His Hiſtory, iii. 483. Why ſaid to be 
the Son of Jupiter, 484. His Death; his Tomb, 488. 
Minos the Second, the Grandſon of the firſt, iii. 482, 5 12. 
His Reign, his Exploits, 493. That the Greeks had a 
Mind to render him odious, iii. 493, 497. His Death, 
and Burial, 511. f : | 
Minotaur, the Fable of that Monſter, how the Poets paint 
it, iii. 497. The Origin of this Fable, 498, &c. 
Minutius, a God worſhipped at Rome, iii. 194. 
Mipbeletxeth, or Mepheletzeth, the ſame with Beelphegor ; 
the Signification of the Name, ii. 55. 
Mirtle, a Plant conſecrated to Venus, i. 264. ii. 332, 333. 
and to the Graces, 351. 5 wer 


Miſruim. See Maſraim. 
£4:;Jeitze of Oak, the Ceremony of that Plant; its Deſcrip 
"2 © | i tion; 


* 


h he 


tion; the Uſe that the Druids made of it. How they 
gathered it, and in what Place, iii. 239, 240. The Origin 
of theſe Words, the new Year to Miſſeltae, which are ſtill 
uſed in ſeveral Provinces of France, 241. 

Aitia, the Name of Urania among the Perſians, ii. 96. - 

Mitras, or Mithras, the God of the Perfians, i. 188. ii. 
94, 102, Cc. His Worſhip introduced into Rome, ii. 103, 
104.  Signified the Sun, ii. 102. How he is repreſented, 
103. His Symbol explained, 107, Cc. Why ſaid to be 
born of a Stone, 122. To have ſtole Oxen, ibid. The 
1 4 Mithras, ibid. The Preparations for his 

Myſteries, 124. His principal Feſtival, 126. The Pro- 

greſs of his Worſhip, 127. That he was worſhipped in 

the Gauls, iii. 276. Names that were given to the Prieſts 
and Prieſteſſes of Mithras, i. 289. ii. 110, 123, 124. 

Maaſinous, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. 

Mnemoßyne, whoſe Daughter ſhe was, i. 113. The Mother 
of the nine Muſes, i. 117. il, 170, 289. Inventions at- 
tributed to her, ii. 290. 

Mnefleus, King of Athens after Theſeus, his Genealogy, iv. 
145, 271. Commands the Athenians at the Siege of 
Troy, 216, His Death, 246, 

Mnevis, King of Egypt, attributed his. Laws to Mercury, 
ili. 48 

1 their Divinities, i. 188. | 

2 a Diridity of whom the Prophet Daniel ſpeaks, ii. 

Mis an Idol, whoſe Worſhip Antiachus reſtored, ibid. 

Modeſty, her Temples and Altars at Rome, i. 199. iii. 134. 
A Diſtinction made between the Modeſty of the Patrician 
and Plebeian Ladies; the Origin of the Diſtinction, ibid. 


Maragetes, one of Fupiter” s Epithets, ii. 226. 


Mæris, King of Egypt, i. 220. It. 2. 

Moloch, the great Divinity of the 3 i. 145, 188. 
ii. 2, 48. The Sacrifice that was offered to him, i. 145, 
188. He is the Saturn of Cartbage, i i. 575, li, * How 


he was repreſented, ii. 50. 


Molaſſians, a People in Epirus, iv. 280. 


Aolaſſia, the Name of a Country in Epirus, ibid. 

Moloſſus, a Surname of Jupiter, ii. 220. 

Molsfus, the Son of Pyrrhus and Andromaché, iv. 241, 280. 
Melus, the Son of Minos the ſecond, iii. 514. 


Moly, the Plant which Mercury gave to Ulyſſes, why, iv. 


298, 


| Momus, who this God is; his Origin; the Etymology of 
| his Name, i. 66, 113, 199. 153. 


n 2 = Moneta, 
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Moneta, the Goddeſs of Money, her Temple at Rome; 3 
how ſhe was repreſented, i. 199. ii. 243. iii. 200. 

Monitoria, what Sort of Sights ſo called, i. 400. 

Money. See Moneta. 

Monkies, worſhipped in Egypt, i. 544. 

Moon, one of the great Divinities of Egypt; under what 
Names ſhe was adored, i. 103, 104, 190, 485. ii. 7. 
Her Genealogy, i. 114. The Origin of the Worſhip 
paid to her, 181, 185, 188. The Worſhip that oy 
Gauls paid to her; ſhe had an Oracle among them, ili. 

| 283. | 

Mors, what Gods they worſhipped, i. 582. 

Aopſus, one of the Argonauts, his Death; his Worſhip ; his 

racle, iv. 25, 26, 351. 

Mopſus, the Son of Manto, a famous Soothſayer during the 
Siege of Thebes, his Worſhip; his Oracle, i. 581. iv. 

25. Was more skilled than Calchas ; his Death, 351. 


Morpheus, the Son of Sleep, his F unCtions ; ; what his Name 


imports, iii. 100. 
Ae = the Name of Jupiter among the Arabians, i, 


175 2 whether he was the Model of the Pagan Gods, i. 11, 
The Parallel between him and Bacchus, ii. 441, 442. 
Maoſi-high, a Name given to Acmon at the Time of his Dei- 


fication, ii. 171. 


Mot, or Mod, who he was among the Phenicians ; the Ex- 


pla nation of this Term, 1. 90. 


Morher-Goddeſſes, what Sort of Goddeſſes thoſe were; the 


Worſhip that was paid to them, and in what Country, 
iii. 291, &c. 

Mother of the Gods. See Great Mother. | 

Mountains, by whom formed, i. 112. Nymphs of the 
Mountains, ii. 527. 


Acurning-women, hired for Funerals by the Americans, as 


by the Romans, 1. 142. 

Month, the Son of Chronos, i. 98. Pluto adored under that 
Name; what it imports, iii. 45, 304. 

Moyẽ, the Indian Fable relating to her, i. 136. 

Mucareus, one of Lycaon's Sons, iii. 354. 

Mundus, a Roman Knight, his Adventure with Paulina, i. 


75. 
 Murther, the Expiation of that Crime, i. 418, 419. 


Hurcte, the Goddeſs of Sloth, i. 198. iii. 130, 140, 194. 


Murtia, one of Venus's Epithets, ii. 333. 
MAuſagetes, an Epithet of Apollo, ii. 429. Of Ofiris and 


ercules, ii. 431, 433. iv. 119. 
Muſcarius, 
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Muſcarius, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii., 217. 
Muſza, Feaſts in Honour of the Muſes, i. 303, 309. 
Muſes, their Genealogy, i. 117. ii. 170, 429, 430. Their 
Number, 430. Their Origin; their Names; their Fun- 
Ciions; their Symbols, ibid. & 431. Why ranked among 
the warlike Goddeſſes, and repreſented with Wings, 433, 
434. Their Challenge given to the Daughters of Pzerux, 
434. Epithets given to the Muſes, 435, Cc. | 
Muſica, a Surname of Minerva, ii. 308. 
Muſic, its Origin in Greece, ii. 213. 
Muyades. See Myagrus. 

Myagrus, or Myagron, Gods of Flies or Fly. Hunters, i. 
199. ii. 57. An Epithet given to Hercules, iv. 120. 
Mycene, a Kingdom in Greece, its Foundation ; its Kings, 
iii. 364. iv. 74, 75. Atreus ſeizes upon that Crown, iv. 
127, 256, His Succeſſors, 257. The Period of that 

Kingdom, 265. | ; 
Mycone, one of the Cyclades Iſlands ; its Union with Delos, 
ii. 397. 
Mabe . See Midas. | : 
Mylitta, the Name of Venus Urania, i. 568. ii. 96, 424, 
Mynians, a People, their Origin; they are driven from Le 
bos ; where they go and fettle, iv. 53. See Thera. 
Myrmidon, his Genealogy ; his Deſcendants, iii. 391. 
Ayrmidons, their fabulous Origin from Piſmires, i. 71. iv. 
270. 
1 transformed into the Frankincenſe Tree, i. 32. ii. 
8, 11. Her Crimes, ii. 8. | 


Myriilus, Oenomaus's Charioteer, his Treachery; his Pu- 


niſhment, iv. 254. 

Myrtle. Ste Mirtle. 5 | p 

Myfteries of Bacchus. See Bacchus, Eleuſinian Myſteries. 
See Eleuſis, Of Cybele. See Galli. Of Mythras. See 
Mi thras. | | 

My/tz, the Name given to the initiated, iti. 64. 

Mythology, the Neceſſity of being acquainted with it, Pre- 
face 5, 6. The Signification of the Name, 1. 3. Ana- 
liſis of ſeveral Treatiſes of Mythology, ibid. 6, 7, 8. 

AMythologift, what Method he is to take in Order to be ex- 
actly informed; what he is to ſhun, i. 3, 8. 


| h 8 
N 4 BAHAS, or Nibhaz, a God of the Heveans, what 
the Word imports, ii. 61, 62. = p 


Nato, Si Mk 


Nænia, the Goddeſs of Funerals, iii. 101, = 
Nn 3 | Nahalennia, 
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Nabalennia, or Nehalennia, a Goddeſs of the People of Ger- 
many, how ſhe was repreſented, iii. 323. 


Naharvales, or Naharvat, a People in Germany, their Re- 


ligion, iii. 311, 333. 

Naiads, Nymphs, their Deſtination, ii. 474» 527, Their 
Worſhip, their Feſtivals, 486. 

Names, Plurality and Variety of Names, one Source of Fa- 
bles, i. 44, 45. The Origin of the Names of Countries, 
60. And of thoſe of the Gods, 50 1. 

Nanus, one of the Deſcendants of Lycaom King of Arcadia, 
iii. 

Nane Nymphe, their F unctions; ; their Worſhip, ii. 474. 
527, 528. 

Nar WA his Hiſtory ; he 1s trangformed into a Flower, iv, 

1 

Naſamenes, what Country they inhabited; their Religion, 
i. 581. 

Naſes cio, or Natio, a Goddeſs invoked for Children, i. 197, 
Ii. 191. 

Natalis, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 242. 

Natchez, a Nation in Louiſiana, that worſhip the Fire, i. 
14 

3 adored as a Divinity, i. 195. 

Navel, a Story about Man's Navel, i. 8 3. | 

Nan irs, the Father of Parraclus, one of the A,. onanty 3 ; 
his Genealogy, iv. 26, Is the Ruin of the Grecian Fleet 
in his Return from Troy, i. 43. 

Naufica, the Daughter of Alcinous, introduces C to her 

Pather's Court, iv. 302. 

Nauſinous, and Nauſithous, Sons of Uly/zs and Calypſo, i. 
11 

Nearthas, torn in Pieces by Dogs ; why, iv. 166. 

Nebo, a God of the Babylonians, ii. 1, 5. What is the Im- 
port of the Name, 5, 62, 

| Neceſſity, a Goddeſs, iii. 140, 180. 

Necklace, given to Eryphile. See Eryphite. 

Nehalennia, See Nahalennia, 

Neith, a Name of Minerva of Egypt, i. 492. 

Weleus, the Brother of Pelias, one of the Argonauts, iv. 26, 

His Birth; retires into Maſenia, iii. 392, 393. His Chil- 
dren ; their Deſtiny, 394. iv. 26, 105. 

Nembrod, or Nimrod, in what Age he lived, i. 80, 173, il. 3. 

Whether he was the Founder of Idolatry, i. 173: He 
is the Beſus of the Afrians, ii. 316, And the Orion of 

the Perſiaus, 317, 
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Nemea, a City, the Lion of the Foreſt of Nemea, i. 114: 
iv. 82. 
Nemean Games, their Inftitution ; the Prize of the Conque- 
rors, iv. 189, 415, 435. How they were celebrated, 


435. 
Nemeſes, the ſame with the Goddeſs Nemeſis, ili. 92. Taken 


for the Furies, iii. 76. 

Nemeſis, an infernal Divinity, iii. 92. How ſhe was repre- 
ſented, ibid. The Worſhip that was paid to her; with 
what Divinity ſhe was confounded, 93. Of whom ſhe 
was engendered, i. 113. iii. 76. 

W a God worſhipped among the Romans, iii. 


Neniea, Feaſts of the Dead, i. 305. 

Neocori, Miniſters of the Temples, their FunAtions, i. 285, 

Neomenia, a Feſtival of the New Moon, i. 305. 

Neoptolemus. See Pyrrhus. 

Nephele, the Wife of Athamas, her Children, iii. 394. iv. 5. 
She is transformed into a Cloud; why, 7. 


Nephelim, or Nephilim, a Name given to the Giants, what 


it ſignifies, i. 121, 122, 167. ii. 205, A Name given 
alſo to the Centaurs, iii. 537. 

Nephte, the Wife of Typhon, i. 492. Her F amiliarity with 
Oſiris, 510. 


| Neptune, the Etymology of this Name, ij. 491. That it 
was from the Libyans the Greeks received his Worthip, 


i, 18, T09, 582. ii. 152, 492. His Genealogy, ii. 494. 
His Hiſtory, ibid. How he marries Amphitrite, 497. 
Why ſaid to have built the Walls of Troy, 499, How 
he was repreſented, ibid. & 505. The Explanation of 
his various Symbols; 505. His various Names, ii. 497. 

His Worſhip was very extenſive, 502. His various Me- 
tamorphoſes, 500, 504. His Diſpute with Minerva for 

the Name of Athens, 304. And with the Sun for the 
Iſthmus of Corinth, 306. | 

Nere, a Period of Time, which the Ancients made uſe of 
in their Chronology, i. $6. in the Note. 

Nereids, Nymphs of the Sea, ii. 528. 

Nereus, his Genealogy, his Children, i, 97, 114. it. 507. 
His Character; the Etymology of his Name, 508, 509. 
That he had the Gift of Prediction; why he often changed 
Shapes, 7614. 

Nereids, what Divinities they were, ii. 510, Of whom 
they were ſaid to be born, i. 114. Their Names and 


Number, ii. 508. How they were repreſented, ii. 512, 


The Worſhip that was paid to them, 512, 527, 528. 
Nn4 ; Nergel, 
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I N D E X. 
Nergel, a God of the Cutheans, who this God was; the 


Import of the Name, ii. 161, 62. 
Nero, the Emperor, his high Eſtimation of Magicians, i. 


429. 
Web the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 
Neſret, a God of the Babylonians, i. 1. 
Neſſus, the Centanr, puniſhed by Hercules 5 offering Vio- 
lence to Dejanra, iv. 107, 541. 
Neſtor, his Genealogy ; ; how he became King of Me eſſema, 
iii. 392. iv. 105, 106, 151, The Troops which he led 


to the Siege of Tre, 216. He retired into Italy, 246. 


His long Life ; the Fable of the Poets about it, 59. 
Neſo, a God of the Arabians, i. 570. 
New Year to Miſſeltoe, See Miſſeltoe. 
Nibbas, a Syrian Divinity, ii. 62. 
Nibechan, or Nibhaz, a God of the Heveans, ii. 1. 


Nice, the Daughter of Pallas and Styx, brought to the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of Jupiter, 5. 115. 

Niella, a Goddeſs of the Latins, ii. 591. 

Night, by whom procreated ; her Union with Erebus ; her 
Children, i. 112, 113. ii. 428. iii, 96. How ſhe was 
repreſented, ii. 429. 


Nile, a River in Egypt, taken into the Number of the great 
Gods of the Egyptians ; why, i. 492. ii. 475, 479. Fe- 


ſtivals in Honour thereof; Sacrifices offered to it, ii. 470, 
477. The Nile called Gcean, 475. 

Ninus, the firſt King of the Aſjrians, The Idolatry which 
he introduced, 1. 173. - 

Niobe, the Daughter 85 Tantalus, her Hiſtory; her Chil- 
dren; her T rans formation into a Rock, i. Fs ii. 409, 
Se. 

Ni:be, the Daughter of | SOECESY Jupiter's firſt Miſtreſs ; 
her Children, ii. 170, 409, 410 

N iſa, a City in the Neighbourhood of Athens, iii, 494. 
Nijza and Niſe, Names of Nymphs, ii. 532. 

| Niko, King of Niſa, his Genealogy, he is transformed into 


a Hawk, iii. 494, 495. 
Nifzres, an Iſland, how it was formed, ii. 168, 169. 


Niticris, Queen of Egypt, the Signification of her dae 


ii. 299. 
Nixii Dii, Gods of Women in Child-bed, 1. 107. 


Noah, whether he is the fame with Bacchus, ii. 443. He 


- is the Aiæxutrus of the Phenicians, i. 866. Whether the 


Diviſion of the World among the Sons of Saturn is ima- 
g:ned upon that of the Sons of Neah, i. 18. ii. 214, 215. 
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Nodotus, a God who preſided over the Corn, i, 198. it. 
SF : 

Nome, an Egyptian Term, what it imports, i. 492, 545. 
mus, a Surname of Mercury, ii. 

Nendina, a tutelary Goddeſs of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. 

Notus, the Wind Notus, whole * he was laid to be, 
i. 116. 

Novella, one of Juno's Epithets, ii. 242. 

Novemfiles, who thoſe Gods were at Rome, iii. 193. 


Nuctulius, the God of Night, how he was repreſented, iii. 
8. 


9 

Numa Pompilius, prohibits making Statues of the Gods, i. 
208. His Books burnt, ibid. His Regulations of Religion, 
430, 431. iii, 185, 186. From whom he received the 
Laws he made, ili. 484. 

Numeria, the Goddeſs of Arithmetick, iii. 195. 

Numitor, King of Alba, Father of Rhea Sylvia, ii. 316. 
Grandfather of Romulus, iv. 313. 

Mycteus, the Father of Antiope; his Averſion to her; his 
Death, iii. 415, 417. The Alliance of the Families of 
Cadmus and Nyeus, 421. 

NyAilea, a Feſtival in honour of Bacchus, i. 307. 

Metileius, a Surname of Bacchus, ii. 461. 

Metimene, the Daughter of Epopeus King of Lal trans- 
formed into an Owl, iv. 393. 

NyAimus, the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia: His Succeſ- 

ſor, iii. 355. 

Melis, the Mother of Laius, iii. 415. 

Nymphs, their Origin, i. 113, ii, 528. Their Number and 
various Species; Names whereby they were diſtinguiſhed, 
ji. 482, 529, 531. How long they lived, 5 30. Meta- 
morphoſes into Nymphs explained; the Worſhip that was 
paid to them; the Victims that were offered to them, 486, 
528. 


MNMſa, the City where Bacchus was educated, ii. 438. 


O. 

O- AK, a Tree conſecrated to Rhea, i, 264. The Venera- 
tion which the ancient Gauls had for the Oak, iii. 221. 
Oannes, or Ozs, who he was in the Theogony of the Chal- 

deans, the Etymology of his Name, i. 81, 84, 85. 
Oaths, the Origin of Oaths, 1. 423. The Form and Cere- 
mony of Oaths; to what Uſe they were applied, and the 
Abhorrence they had to Perjury, ibid. 424. What God 
preſided over Oaths, 423. Of the Oath of the Gods by 

Styx, i. 115, 423. 

Obodan, 


IN DR N. 


Obodan, one of the Arabian Gods, i. 569. 

Obolus, that was put into the Mouth of the Dead, iii. 30. 

Occafion, a Divinity among the Greeks and Romans, iii. 134. 

Ocean, reckoned a God, and the Father of the Gods, i. 106. 
ji. 486 and 487. Whoſe Son he was, 1. 112, 113. ii. 

172, 487. The Children he had by Tethys, i. 114. ii. 
482, 487, 490. The frequent Ville which the Gods 
paid to Oceanus, it. 489. How he was repreſented, ibid. 
The Etymology of his Name, 488. 

Oceanides, Daughters of the Ocean ; their Number, ii. 482. 

Octavia, her famous Temple, iii. 435. 

Ocypete, one of the Harpies. See Harpies. 

Ocyroe, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Odin, King of Thrace, is the Hyperborean Mars, ji. 316. 

Oayſſey of Homer, the Analyſis of that Poem, i. 48. 

Qeagrus, the Father of Orpheus, ii. 405, 432. iv. 158. 

Ocbalus, the Father of Icarius, iv. 405. 

Oebalus, a Heroe of Greece, iii. 431. 

Oebazus. See Pleſtorus. 

Oedipus, the Son of Laius, his Ge 3 his Hiſtory ac- 
cording to the Poets, iv. 179. His true Hiſtory, 182. 
Condemned to Tartarus, iii. 23. 

Oeneus, King of Phacis, Son of Cephalus, iv. 379. 

Deneus, of the Family of the Eclide, the Father of Melea- 
ger, iii. 391. iv. 173. Became King of Calydon, See 
Cahdon. His Death; his Tomb, iv. 173, 288. 

War or Anta, a Town upon the Confines of Attica, iii. 

494. Another Place of that Name, iv. 288. 

Oeneus, the natural Son of Pandion, one of the Heroes of 
Greece, iii. 431. 

Oeno, or Ano, the Daughter of Anus, transformed into a 
Pigeon, iv. 321. 

QOenoe, Queen of the Pygmies, transformed into a Crane, iv. 

6. 

One King of Piſa, Father of Hippodami a; his Death, 

iii. 422. iv. 253, 


254. 
Oenone, a Shepherdeſs of Mount Ida, beloved by Paris, iv. 


341. The Death of her Son, ibid. Oenone's Skill, ibid. 
Hler Death, 342. 
Denopion, the Son of Ariadne and Theſeus, iii. 505. iv. 145, 
140. 
Ocnophoria, a Greek Feſtival, i. 305. 
Oenatrians, a People in Itah, ii. 262, 268. 
Oenotrus, the firſt Name of Janus, ii. 268. 
Qenothris, the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia, ſettled in J- 
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Des, Oen. See Oannes. 


Oeonus, Hercules's Uncle; his Death avenged by his Ne- 
phew, iv. 106, 


Oeta, a Mountain, its Situation, iii. 392. 


| Og, King of Baſhan, his enormous Size, ii, 202, Whether 


he is the ſame with Typhon, i. 507. 

Ogenus, the God of old Men, iii. 1 38, 

Ogga, or Onka, a Name given to the Egyptian Mi inerva, 
the Etymology of the Name, ii, 300. 

Ogmios, or Ogmius, the Name of the Gallic Hercules, iii. 
262. iv. 124, How * repreſented that God, 2635 
264. 

Ogoa, a God worſhipped in Caria, iii. 17 2. 


Oueęyges, at what Time he lived, iii. 345, 371, His Wife, 


his Children, 370. A Phenomenon in the Heavens under 
his Reign, 371, 372. The Deluge that happened in his 
Time, i. 62. iii. 345, 368, 371. | 

Ogygia, the Iſle where Calypſo reigned, iv, 300, Where 
they placed it, 301. 

Oicles, the Father of Amphiaraus, iv. 19 3. 


Oileus, the Father of 4jax, iv. 20. Whether he was one of 


the Argonauts, 26, 2 
Oinotrus, the Son of Lycaon King of Arcadia, iii, 243. 
O#ki, or Areshozi, the chief God of the Hurons, i. 142. 
Olaimi, a Mountain 1 in Florida, where the People come to 
ſacrifice to the Sun, 1. 144. 
Old age, by whom engendered, i. 113. The Divinity who 
preſided over it, i. 199. 
Old IVoman of Gold, an Idol worſhipped by the People who 
dwelt near the River Obi; how they conſulted her, ii. 146. 
Olenus, transformed into a Rock; why, iv. 394. 
Olive, to whom it was conſecrated, i, 264. it. 234. The 
Olive which Minerva made to ſpring out of * — TA 


O 


Olla, a a Vaſe uſed in Sacrifice, i. 278. 


Olympiad, the Eſtabliſhment of the Olympiads, i. 4 63. 
When the Way of computing by Olympiads began, 64. 
iti. 37 2. iv. 427. Which was the firſt Olympiad, iii. 
371. iv. 427. The Time from one S to an- 
other, iv. 411, 425. 

yy a a City where Saturn had a Temple, iv. 425. 

Olympic Games, at what Time inſtituted, i. 63. ii. 213: iv, 
424. When renewed, ii. 213. iv. 423, 427. How 
they became 3 Honours therein paid to the 
Conquerors, iv, 411, 412, 431. The Puniſhment in- 
Bicked on thoſe WO uſed Fraud to obtain the Victory, iv. 
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430. Women were prohibited to be preſent at them, 429. 
And all who were not the Deſcendants of Hellen, 431. See 
Games, 
Ohmpius, one of Jupiter's Appellations, ii. 220. 
Ohmpus, a Mountain in Theſſaly, taken for Heaven, ii. 176, 
205. There the Giants beſiege Jupiter, 214. | 
Omanus, or Amanus, a God of Cappadocia z what Divinity 
he repreſented, ii. 98, 99, 131. \ 
Omoroca, who this Woman was in the Syſtem of the Chal- 
deans, i. 81. 
Ompbale, Queen of Lydia, the Wife of Hercules, who ſpun 
dy her, iv. III. 
Onarus, Prieſt of Bacchus, who ravifhed Ariadne, iii. 504, 505. 
Ontogonia. See Eternity, 
Qnuava, a Gellic Divinity ; the Deſcription of her Head, iii, 
286, 
Opalia, a Feſtival in honour of Ops, . . 
Opas, a Surname of Vulcan, ii. 354. 
Opigenia, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 243. 
Opis, the Name of a Goddeſs for Children, i. 197. 
Opis, the Name of a Nymph, 11. 5 32. 
Ops, a Name under which the Earth was worſhipped; what 
it imports, i. 196. ii. 552. iii. 137. 
Ops, the Goddeſs of Riches, i. 198. Ops, the ſame with 
Cybele, ii. 552, See Opalia. 
Optimnes Maximus, Epithets of Jupiter, ii. 216. 
Ora, the Children ſhe had by Jupiter, ii. 170. 
Oracle, what we are to underſtand by the Word, i. 325. 
That all idolatrous Nations have had their Oracles, 326. 
Whether Oracles were nothing but the Effect of Prieſtcraft, 
327, 3509. Who were the Gods of Oracles, 328. O- 
racles of Dodana, 329. Of Jupiter Ammon, of Jupiter 
Phlius, 322, 334. Of Apollo at Heliopolis, 333. Oracle 
of Delphi, 334. Oracle of Trophonius, 340. Other O- 
racles, 344. Various Manners of delivering Oracles, 
352. Ocachles delivered by Lots, 354. The Oracle of 
the Ox Apis, 352, 519. Oracles of the Egyptians, 556. 
 Oraters, the Divinities whom they invoked, i. 200. 
Orbona, a Goddeſs worſhipped at Rame 3 what was her Of- 
197. Hi. 140: 
Orchomenos, the Father of the Orchomenians, his Genealogy, 
til. 354. 
es the Daughter of Plus beloved by . iv. 
112. 
Orcus, whoſe Son he was, 1. 114. 


Orcades, what Nymphs they were, ii. gab 1 
; g atlas Oraryfins, 
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| Ordry/ius, in honour among the Thractans, ii. 148. 


Oreſtes, the Son of Agamemnon, iii, 365. iv, 259. His Hi- 
ſtory, 260. 
Orefteus, the Son of Lycaon, the Founder of a City of his 


__ own Name, iii. 354. 
Orefthaſium, a City built by Orgſteus, iii. 354. 


Orgiaſiz, the Name of the Women who prelided over the 
Orgies, i. 282. 

Orgies, the Feſtival of Bacchus, i. 205 289, 307. Their 
Origin, ii. 457. When they were ſuppreſſed, 463. How 
they were celebrated by the Gallic Women, iii. 281. 

Orgiophantz, the Name of the Men who preſides over the 
Orgies, i. 282. 

Orientals, their Genius leads to Fiction, i. 25, 26. Their 
giving ſeveral Names to the ſame Perſon, a Source of ma- 
ny Fables, 44. 

Orion, the Name of Mars among the Parthians, 11. 317. 

Orion, the Son of Mrieus, Fables delivered about him, iv. 
385. Forms a Conttellition in the Heavens, 388, 389. 

Orithya, the Daughter of Hrectheus King of Athens, carried 
off by Boreas King o Thrace, iv. 21, 166. 

Orithya, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Ornithamancy, a Kind of Divination, i. 396. 

Oromaxes, or Oromaſdes, a Perſian Divinity, i. 178. ii. 94. 
His Origin; his Worſhip, li. 101. 

Orepians, a People in Attica, iv. 196. 


Orpheus, his Genealogy, ii. 405, 432. iv. 158. His Hi- 


ſtory blended with Fables, iv. 156, 157. Explained, 162. 
The Story of Orpheus and Eurydice, 163. His Death, 
160. His Works, 161. His Coſmogony, i. 110, 11II. 

| Inventions that are aſcribed to him, I10, 432. The 
Worſhip paid him by the Thracians, ii. 147. Why ſaid 
pl charmed the Tygers and Lions, i. 77. iv. 163, 
104. | 

Orſeis, the Wife of Hellen, iti. 390. | 

Orthione, an Epithet given to Diana, ii. 424. 

Orthona, a Divinity worſhipped at {ſthens, iii, 175. | 

Orus, a God of Egypt, i. 16, 105, 492. His Birth, 495, 
527, His Wars with Typhon, whom he deſtroys, 510, 
527. His Death; he is raiſed again to Life, and be- 
comes immortal, 527, 528. How he was repreſented in 
the Tack T able, 529. 

Oſcillz, what Sorts of Victims, i. 261. 


Qſiris, an Egyptian God, i. 16. He is the Bacchus of the 


Greeks, 69, 71. The Dun adored under that Name, 
ae 104; 185, 485, 496. The Etymology of the 


Name, 
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Name, 104, 496. Other Names of Ofiris, 10g. What 


meant by the Perſecutions of Jyphen againſt Oris, 178. 
5 ok iris worſhipped through all Egypr, 489, 492. The 

+. Hiſtory of Cſiris, 494, and 521, 522. Worſhip paid to 

pong ris, 5 16. The Sentiments the People had of that God, 


| "$2 
Ofechor, or Chon, the Name of Egyptian Hercules, iv. 743 
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Oſa, 0 Mountain in Theſſaly, i. 205. 

Offilago, a tutelary Goddeſs of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. 
Otiartes, who he was, according to the SN of the 
_ © Chaldeans, i. 86. 

Otus. See Ephialtes. 

Owl, a Bird conſecrated to Minerva, i. 264. Why, ii. 

2 

1 8 Egypt, i. 202, Oxen of Apollo ſtole 
by Mercury, ii. 371. Oxen of Geryon, dee Hercus 
tes. 

Oxilus, an Etolian, the Chief of the Heradlide, who re- 

entered the Peloponneſus, iv. 129. 

Oxyrinchian, a Canton of Egypt, i. 545. 


P, | 
P4 CIFICUS, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 221. 
Pattolus, a Beer | in Lydia, which rolled Gold with its 
Sand, ii. 403, 605. See Midas. 
Pæan, a Song in honour of Minerva, ii. 304. 
Pageans, a People deſcribed under the Name of Pygmies, iv, 


ST the Indian Idol, i. 136. 

Painters, that they invented and propagated many Fables in 
the World, i. 37, Cc. 44, 201. 

Paleſtes, an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 225. 

Palamedes invented the Game of Dice at the Siege of Troy, 
iv. 224, Ulyſes deſtroyed him, 289. as as A 
Heroe, iii. 433. 

Palemon, who this God vs among the Greeks, i. 15. See 
Portumnus. 

Pales, the Goddeſs of Shepherds, L $32. it, 585. Her 
Worſhip ; her Feſtival, ibid. 5 86. 

Palici, who thoſe Gods were; their Origin; their Worlbip, 
ii, 89, &c. Baſons that were by their Temple; the Vir- 
tue of the Water that was therein, 91. Prophecies deli- 

vered by them, 93. 

Palilia, what Feſtival it was, i. 313, 314. 
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6 Palladium, the Statue of Fallas, its Hiſtory, iv. 227, 287, 
290, 306. | 
: Pallantium, a City built by Pallas, iii. 354- 
4 Pallantides, the Sons of Pallas Brother to Egeus, conſpire 
E _ againſt Egeus, iv. 131. Are defeated by Theſeus, 136, 
, Oblige Theſeus to quit Athens, 144, 
Pallas. See Minerva. 
5. Pallas, the Son of Creius, i. 114. 
Pallas, one of the Giants who made War upon Jupiter, 
flead by Minerva, ii. 169, 295, 296. 
| Pallas, 4 Brother of Egeus, iii. 494. See Pallantides. 
2 Pallas, the Son of Evander, the Bigneſs of his Body, ii. 
| 200. 
LF Pallas, the Son of Lycaon, the F ande of a City called Pal- 
” lantium, iii. 354. One of the Heroes of Greece, ili. 432. 
le Palmyra. See Tadmor. 
— Pallor. See Fear, Pavor. 


Pamphagus, an Epithet given to Hercules, iv. 120. 

Pan, one of the great Gods of Egypt, i. 536. *Tis in E- 

1905 gypt we are to ſeek for his Origin, 537. His Hiſtory ac- 
cording to the Greets; he invented the Flute, 538. His 
' Worſhip, 195, 539. The Origin of the panic Terror, 
539, 540. Whether he is the ſame with Faunus and Syl- 
vanus, 540. The Etymology of his Name. What the 

Egyptians adored under the Name of Pan, ibid. Of the 

its Voice that intimated the Death of the great Pan, 541. 
That ſeveral went by the Name of Pan, 538. 

, Panacea, one of the Divinities of Medicine, iii, 159, 165. 

woke Panathenea, a Feſtival diſtinguiſhed into the greater and leſs, 

i. 306. ii. 302, 303. iv. 137. 
1 one of the Exerciſes in the Games; what it Was, 


s in 
v. 418. 

eee the Daughter of Aloeus and Iphimedia, her Ad- 
1 ventures, iii. 11 
rey, Panda, a Goddeſs worſhipped among the Romans, il, 195. 
8 A Pandarus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 433. 

Pandarus, the Son of Merops, his Hiſtory, iv. 360, 361, 
See Pandareus of Epheſus, his Hiſtory, iv. 361. | 

| Pandemos, one of Venus's Epithets, ii. 333. 

Her Pandion, the ſecond of the Name, King of Athens, the Fa- 
Dy ther of Philomele and Progne, iii. 376. iv. 357. 
ſhip, Pandora, and her Box, ii. 280, 
8 Pandroſos the Daughter of Cecrops, her Temple at Athens 


near that of Minerva, iii. 370. 


| _ Pangea, a Mountain in Thrace, where a golden Mine way 
Pal- found, ii. 212. 


Panom- 
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Panmphæus, an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 225. 

Panope and Panopea, two Nymphs, ii. 5 32. 

Panthea, or Panthean Figures, what they are, 526. 

Pantheon, a Temple built at Rome in honour of all the Gods; 
its Deſcription, i. 231. 

Pantibibla, a City of Chaldea, i. 85. in the Note. 

 Paphian Goddeſs) a Name given to Venus, ii. 333. 

Paphos, a City founded by Paphus in the Iſland of Cyprus, i iv, 
319. in the Note. 

Paphus, the Fable of his Birth, ibid. 


Pappeus, an Epithet given to Jupiter by the Sotbiaus, ii. 


107; - 

Papremis, a City in Egypt, where was celebrated a ſingular 
Feſtival in Honour of Mars, i. 559. 

Paraſites, Miniſters of the Temples, their Rank ; ; their 
Functions, i. 283. 

Paraſites. See Nero. | 

Parcæ, their Genealogy, i. 113, 116, I17. iii. 83. The 
Origin of the Name, ibid. Their Functions and Power, 
ibid. Their Names; what the Import of them is, iii. 86, 
87, 88. The Worſhip that was paid to them; how rhey 
were repreſented, 89, 90. 

Paris, the Son of Priam, his Birth; his Amour with Oeno- 
ne, iv. 340. His Judgment between the three Goddeſſes ; ; 
the Foundation of this Fiction, iv. 209, 210. How Pri- 
am knew him to be his Son, 342. How he carried off 
Helen, ibid. His Adventure in Egypt, ii. 518. He 
wounded Achilles, iv. 276. His Death; his Character, 
240, 342. 

Parnaſſus, a Mountain in Beotia, the Seat of the Muſs, 
ii. 435. Whence it derived its Name, i. 60. 

Parnaſſides, an Epithet given to the Muſes, ll. 435. 

Parthenope, the Daughter of Stymphalus, iv. 112. 


Parthenopeus, the Son of Atalanta, one of the Leaders of 


the Army of the Argives ; his Death before Thebes ; his 
Character, iv. 203. 
Parthenia, or Parthenos, an Epithet given to Minerva, ii. 
302, 308. A Name alſo given to Fung; why, ii. 245. 
Partition of the World among the Sons of Saturn, 4 15 * 
1 


Parthians, their Religion, ii. 135. 
Parts of the Body, a Divinity that preſided over each, i. 200. 


Partunda, a Goddeſs worſhipped at Rome, her Miniftration, 
iii. 191. 
Paſiphae, the Daughter of Minos King of Crete, Mother of 
dhe Minotaur; :; the Foundation of this Fable, i. 29. iii. 


"or | 


„ 
's 


EN D 
497, Sc. Paſſed for the Daughter of the Sun, iii. Jas ; 

Paſithea, a Heroine of Greece, iii. 433. 

Paſithie, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Paſeemon, the Son of Hercules and Orchonoe, iv. 112. 

Pataici, or Patarchæ, who thoſe Gods were; their Orig'n ; 
the Etymology of their Names, ii. 87, &c. 

Patilina, or Patilena, a Goddeſs of Corn, i. 198. ii. 591. 

Patellarii Dii, Gods worſhipped by the Romans, iii. 193, 

Pater, an Appellation of Jupiter, ii. 216. 

Pater Sacrorum, who ſo called, i. 289. 

Patera, an Inſtrument of the Sacrifices, 1. 277. 

Patriarchs, whether their Hiſtory gave Riſe to the Hiſtory of 
the Argonauts, iv. 3. Whether the Gods of Paganiſm 
were derived from their Hiſtory, i. 16, 51, 52. ii. 180, 
293, 294, 372, 373 441, 442. ; 

Patrica, Myſteries of Mythras, ſo called, i. 289. 

Patroclus, the Friend of Achilles, his Genealogy, ili. 29 I, 
His Death, iv. 233. 

Patrous, the Statue of Jupiter Patrous, which had three Eyes, 
li. 415 316, 


Patuleius. See Cluſius. 


Paventia, a tutelary Goddeſs of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. | 


Paulina. See Mundus. 


Pauſanias dies of Famine, i. 244. Statues which the Lace 

demonians erected to him to expiate their Cruelty, 245. 

Pauſania, a Feſtival in honour of Pauſanias, i. 303. 

Peace, a Divinity, i. 199. iii. 129, 130. Diſtinct from 
Concord; her Temple at Rome; how repreſented, ibid. 

Peacock, conſecrated to Juno, ii. 246, See Argos. 

Pechinians a People characteriſed under the Name of Pygmies, 
iv. 


Pecunia, a Goddeſs worſhipped at Rome, iii. 200. 


Pegaſus, (the Horſe) his Origin, i. 114. iii. 438. The 
Fables delivered concerning this winged Horle, with the 
Explication of them, iii. 439, 441, 451, 453. 

Pegas, a Cape in Magneſia, whence the Argonauts embarked 
tor Colchis, iv. 13. 5 

Pegomancy, a Sort of Divination, 1. 394. 

Pelaſgi, the moſt ancient People of Greece, their Origin, iii. 
352, 353. By them were the Worſhip and Myſteries of 
the Cabiri introduced into Greece, ii. 70, 151, 152; 

70 r 2a one of Juno's Names, it. 244. 

Pelaſgus, King of Arcadia, the Father of Lycaon, iii. 353. 
His Qualifications of Body and Mind; what he taught 
the Arcadians, ibid, His Deſcendants, 354, &c. 

Oo Pelajſzus, 
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Pelaſgus, the Son of Jupiter and Niobe, ii. 170. 

Peleus, the Father of Achilles, his Genealogy, iv. 1 24, 27 I, 
Marries Thet:s, 208, 272. His Hiſtory, 271, Cc. 
P:lias, the Brother of e his Birth; his Hiſtory, iii. 
394. iv. 8, 9. Whether he was actually aſſaſſinated by 
his Daughters, iv. TM. 5s. 

Pelion, a Mountain in Theſſaly, ii. 205, 

Pellene, an Epithet of Diana, ii. 425, 426. 

Pellonia, a Goddeſs invoked at Rome, i. 199. ili. 194. 

Pelopea, the Daughter of T hyeftes ; ; how ſhe became Mother 
to Egy/thus ; her Death, iv. 257. 

Pelopia, a Feſtival of Pelops, i. 303. 

Peloponneſus, a Peninſula of Greece, iii. 422. How the He- 

raclidæ ſettled there, iv. 128, c. 

Pelops, the Son of Tantalus King of Lydia, iii. 422. The 
Fable of the Entertainment given to the Gods by Tantalus, 
and of Pelops's Ivory Shoulder, 113, 114. The Palladi- 
um made of Pelops's Bones, iii. 114. iv. 227. His Hiſto- 
ry, iti. 422. iv. 253, 254. His Children; his Death, 256. 

Peloria, what this Feſtival was, i. 305. ili. 383. 

Peloris, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 


Polorus, from whom the Feſtival Peloria was derived, iii. 382. 


Penates, Gods of the Hearths, i. 193. That they are to 

be diſtinguiſhed from the Lares; how many Sorts of Pe- 
nates, ii. 609. 613. Their Origin, their Statues, 614, 
615. Sacrifices. that were offered to them, 615, The 
Veneration of the Romans for thoſe Gods; whence they 
received them, 617. 

Peneleus, one of the Argonauts, iv, 27. 

Peneus, the Son of Oceanus and Tethys, his Poſterity, iii. 526. 

Peneus, a River in Theſſaly, the Worſhip paid to it by the 
Theſſalians, ii. 479. The Rivers that it receives; its Ca- 
nal formed by Neptune, iii. 38 1, 382, 383. 

Penelope, the Character given of her by the Poets, i. 38. 
Her Genealogy; how ſhe became the Mother of Pan, 537. 
Her Marriage with Uly/zs, iv. 304. Whether ſhe was 
really a Model of conjugal Duty, 305. 

Penia, the Goddeſs of Poverty, i. 199. And Mother of 
Love, ii. 338. , 
Peninus, or Penin, a God of the Inhabitants of the Pennine 

Alps ; what he repreſented, iii. 274. 

f Pentathlum, a Name given to certain Exerciſes in the Games, 
iv. 417. 

Pentheus, the Son of Cad: us, torn in Fb by the 1 
nals, i. 157. ii. 440, 450, 457. lit, 412. 

ala the Daughter of Phoriys, 1 * 114. Il, 448. 
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Peplus of Minerva, what it is, 11. 304- | 

Peraſia. See Caſtaballa. 

Perdix or Perdrix. See Talus. 

Perfectus, one of Jupiter's Epithets, ii. 221. 

Pergamus, the Son of Pyrrhus and Andromache, founds the 
City Pergamus in Aſia, iv. 241. 

ale "56s a People in Theſſaly whence Janus came, ii. 267, 
208, 

Peribea, marries Oeneus King of Cahdon; her Genealogy; 
her Children, iii. 291. iv. 173. 

Peribæa, a young Athenian Slave ſent to Crete, and deliver- 
ed by Theſeus, iii. 506. 

Periclymenus, or Periclymenes the Son of Neleus, aſſumed all 
Sorts of Shapes; how he was ain by Hercules, i. 76. iv. 
26, 105, 106. | 

Perieres, the Son of Folus, iii. 390. Became King of He 
ſene ; his Deſcendants, 392. 

Perigone, the Daughter of Sinius, her Adventures, iv. 13%. 

Perilaus, Tyrant of Argos, iii. 436. 


Perimedes, the Daughter of Eolus the Wife of Achelous ; her 


Children, iii, 390, 391. 

Periphetes, a Robber ſlain by Theſeus, iv. 133. 

Periſtera, a Nymph transformed into a Pigeon, ii. 332, 333. 

Perone, the Daughter of Neleus, the Wife of Bias, their De- 
ſcendants, iii. 394. 

Peru, People of Peru, their Religion, their Morals, i. 140, 
141. 

Perſa, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Perſephone, the Daughter of Chronus, i. 95. 

Perſes, the Son of Creius, his Children, i. 114, 115. 

Perſeus, the Son of Jupiter and Danae, ii. 170. iii. 364. 
435. His Birth, 430, 437. The Fable of Meduſa and 
the Gorgons, 437. How he delivers Andromeda, 441: 
Where this Event happened; how it is to be underſtood, 
461, 462, He flew his Grandfather Acriſius by Miſtake ; 
he built the City Mycenæ, 463. Worſhip that was paid 
to him after his Death, 463, 464. In what Age he lived, 
477, 478. 5 

Perſeis, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. The Children 
whom ſhe had by the Sun, i. 117. 


Perſians, their Religion; Changes introduced into it ſucceſ- 


lively, ii. 94, &c. Worſhi pped the Fire, 95. 

Pertunda, a Goddeſs worſhipped at Rome, i. 197. 

Phaeton, the Son of the Sun and Chmene; His Hiſtory, ii. 
384. His Fable expinined, 385. Monuments repreſent- 
ing his Hiftory, 388. 

„„ Phaeton, 
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Pheeton, the Son of Aurora and Cephalus, i. 117. Or their 
Grandſon, according to ſome Authors, ii. 384. 


Phallophori, Miniſters of the Orgies, ii. 460. | 
Phallus, what it was; its Origin among the Egyptians; 


What it ſignified, i. 503, 517. Its Origin among the 


Greeks, ii. 446, 457. 

Phanewus, the Father of Acmon, ii. 171. 

Phaneus, or Phaneus, an Epithet given to Apollo, ii. 419. 

Phantafia, the Name of one of the Dreams, ii. 100. 

Pharſ;s, a People in Aſia among whom Sabiſim ſtill prevails, 
i. 190. 

Pharygea, one of Juno's Epithets, ii. 244. 

Phaya, the Name of a miſchievous Sow ſlain by Theſeas, iv. 
I 34. 

Pheacians, a People who inhabited the Iſland of Corcyra ; 
their Manners when Uly/ſes landed there, iv. 302. 

Phedra, the Daughter of Minos the Wiſe of Theſeus ; her 
Hiſtory, iii. 5 16, &c. 

Phentcia, the Geds of Phenicia, the ſame with thoſe of E- 

Opt, i. 102. That theſe are the two Countries where Ido- 
latry took its Riſe, 174. And that from Phenzcza it ſpread 
itſelf through the World, 175. Colonies come from Phe- 
nicia, 48, 65, 72, ii. 151, 162. 

Phenicians, that they were the firſt who carried on Com- 
merce and Navigation, i. 10. Their Coſmogony and 
T heogony, 88. The Model of that of the Greeks, 101. 

Phenix, the Son of Agenor and Brother of Cadmus, where he 
ſettled, iii. 404. 1 

Phenix, a Bird conſecrated to the Sun, i. 264. 

Pheor,. or Chamos, a God of the Moabites, ii. 2. 

Pherephata, the Name of Proſerpine, what it imports, iii. 47, 

Pheres, the Son of Medea and Faſon, whether his Throat was 
cut by his Mother, iv. 67. | 

Pheres, the Son of Cretheus, Uncle to Jaſon; his Children, 
iii. 394. iv. 8, 10. oP 

Pheruſa, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Phevenia. See Callipatira. 

Phialus, the Son of Bucolion, communicated his Name to the 
City Phialia, iii. 354. 

| Phigalus, built the City Phigalia, iii. 354. 

Philacus, whoſe: Oxen were kept by Maſtives, iii. 394. 

Philammon, the Son of Kione, See Kine. | 

Phileus the Son of Fupiter and Garamantis, ii. 170. 


 Phileni, two Brothers raiſed to Divinities by the Carthagint- 


ans; Why, i. 577. 
 Phileto, one of the Hyades, ii. 278. 


f hil ih, 
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Philip, King of Macedon ; his Chapel ; his Statue, iii. 432. 
Philiſtines, their Divinities, U. 1 . 

Phillis, the Daughter of Lycurgus King of the Daulians; 
; her Metamorphoſis into an Almond- Tree, iv. 400, 


Philhyra, Chiron's Mother transformed i into a Linden- Tree, 


iv. 398. 


Philoctetes, the Companion of Hercules, one as the Argonauts, 4 


iv. 27, 351, One of the Grecian Leaders at the Siege 


of Troy, 216, Was left in the Iſland of Lemnos, then 


brought back by Uly/es before OO 226, 290, 352, Re- 
paired to Calabria after the Siege of Troy, 352, 
Philomele, ſurnamed Thetis the Daughter of Acton, the Wife 
of Peleus and Mother of Achilles, iii. 391, 210. 
Philomele, the Wiſe of Tereus; her Hiſtory and Meta- 
morphoſis into a Nightingale, iv. 357, 358. 
Philaſaphers, what their Sentiments were of Idolatry, i. 1, 2. 
ii. 156. And of the Nature of the Gods, L 42> 438, 
480. 
Philoſophy, Ignorance of Philoſophy one Source of Fables, i. 


45, 47. And the Origin of Phyſical and Aſtronomical 


Gods, 1b:d. 

Phine, one of Mercury's Names, it. 

Phineus, the Son of Phentx King of Salmydeſſa, was ſtruck 
blind, and then tormented by the Harpies, iv. 33. The 
" Argonauts deliver bim from them, 34, 35. 

Phincus petrified by Perſeus ; why, iii. 457, 461. 

Pla, an Iſland in the Lake Tritonis, by whom inhabited, 
iv. 50. 

Phlegeton, one of the infer nal Rivers, iti. 22. : 

Phlegon, one of the Horſes of the Sun, ii. 383. 

Phlegyas, his Puniſhment in Tartarus, iii. 109. His Hiſto- 
ry, $10, It, 

Philammon, one of the Argonauts, iv. 27. 

Phlias, one of the Argonauts, his Genealogy, iv. 23. 

Phliaſia, a Country that had its Name from Phlias, ibid. 

Plox. See Phos, 

Phabetor, one of the Dreams, the Signification of the Name, 
iii. 100. a 

Phocis, a Country in Greece, iv. 273. 

Phocus, the Son of Eacus, i. 117, 118. Slain by Telamon 
his Brother, iv. 270. Gave Name to Tok 27 Fa 

Phebades, Prieſteſſes of Apollo at Rome, i. 296. 

Phæbe, the Daughter of Heaven and Earth, i. 113. Her 
Children, 115. ii. 418. 

Phebe, Phaeton's Sitter, her Transformation, li. 399. 


Phæbe, the Name of a * ii. 532, 
5 £ Phebus, 


r 
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Phebus, the Surname of Apollo, ii. 418. 


Pboloe, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532, 


Pholus, one of the Centaurs, whom Hercules exterminated, 


iii. 5 30. His Death-lamented by Hercules himſelf, 541. 
Phorbas, one of the Deſcendants of Inachus, ili. 358. 
Phorbas, a Robber flain by Apollo ; the Explanation of this 

Adventure, ii. 416. 


 Phorcys, or Phorcus, his Genealogy; his Children ; becomes 


a Sea-God, i. 114. ii. 313, 522. iii. 438. 
Phoroneus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 430. 
Ph:roneus, the Son of Tnachus King of Argos, iii. 358. 
12 55 435 and who they were among the Phenicians, 


Mele King of Argos, his Genealogy, iii. 343. 
Phrontis, one of the Sons of Phryxus, iv. 7. 


Pbryaus, the Son of Atamas and Nephele ; his Hiſtory, It, 
394. iv. 4, Sc. How he was tranſpoxted to Colchzs, iv, 


. His Death; his Children, 7. 

Phta, a God of the Egyptians, the Vulcan of the Greeks, i, 
104, 49 

Phylacus, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 432. 

Phyllidoce, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 

Phyllira, be ymph beloved by — the Mother of the 
Centaur Wiron, ii. 531. 

Phyſicians, what Gods they invoked, i. 200. 

Phyſicus, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 


Picumnus, what Sort of Divinity he was, i. 197. ii. 590. 


Pickpockets, had their Gods, i. 197. 


Picus, the Son of Sterces, King of the Abori igines, ii. 261, 


269. Succeeded Janus, ii. 600. His Hiſtory ; his Me- 
tamorphoſis into a Magpie, 601. The Explanation of 
this Metamorphoſis, ibid. 

Pielus, the Son of Pyrrhus and Andromache; he reigned in 
Epirus, iv. 241. 

Pieria, a Country of Macedonia, ii. 4.30, 431, 435; 436. 

Pierides, their Challenge to the Muſes, Th 434. | 

Pierides, an Epithet of the Muſes, ii. 430, 435. 

Pierus, the Son of Magnes in Pieria, which he called after 
his own Name, iii. 392. 

Piety, a Divinity, i. 199. iii. 126. 

Pigeons, conſecrated to Venus, i. 264. ii. 332. Pigeons * 
fed Jupiter, ii. 208. The Worſhip which the Marian, 
and Inhabitants of Aſcalon paid to Pigeons, i. 202. ii. 3³ 
34. Why, ibid. 


| Pillars of Hercules, ii. 303. iii. 450. iv. 955 112. 
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Pilumnus, what God he was, i. 197. ii. 590. His Genea 
logy, ii. 170. | 

Pinarii, Prieſts of Hercules in Itah; at what Period of 
Time their Prieſthood was aboliſhed, i. 294, 295. 

Pirithous, his Genealogy, iii. 527, His Marriage diſturbed 
be the Centaurs, 5 38. Undertakes with Theſeus to carry 
off Proſer pine; his Death, 544, 545. iv. 140, 141. 

Piſidice, the Daughter of Eolus, married to Myrmidon; her 
Children, iii. 390, 391. 15 

Piſmires, Divinities of the Theſſalians, i. 203. Why the 
Greeks derived their Origin from the Piſmires of the Fo- 
reſt of Egina, 71, : 

Piſtor, an Appellation of Jupiter, ii. 218. 


Pitheus, King of Trezene, his Genealogy, iii. 422. iv. 130. 


in the Note. Takes Care of the Education of Theſeus 
his Grandſon, iv. 131. | 


Pitho, the Goddeſs of Orators, i. 200. An Epithet given 


to Diana, ii. 425, The Goddeſs of Perſuaſion 3 her Tem- 

. ple, mi. x36. - 

Pitho, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Pixius, one of Fupiter's Epithets, it. 224. 

Placida, an Epithet given to Funo, ii. 243. | 

Planets, adored by the Egyptians, i. 103. Their Origia 
according to the Greeks, 112. Their Worſhip among the 
Perſians and other Nations, 175, 190, 485, By whom 
inhabited, 493, 494. ii. 158. | 

Plants, that ſeveral of them were conſecrated to the Gods, 
i, 203, 204. i 

Pleiades, a Conſtellation, the Daughters of Atlas, i. 108. ii. 
27 3, 276. 8 a 

Pleſtorus, worſhipped among the Thracians as a Heroe, it. 
148. 

Pleuron, the Son of Endymion, his Anceſtors; his Deſcend- 
ants, 111. 390, 391. | 

Plexaura, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Plexippus, the Son of Phineus; his Father makes his Eyes 
be put out, and is puniſhed by him, iv. 33, 34. 

Plexippus, the Brother of Altheus, See Toxeus. 

Plone, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 


Pliſthenes, the Brother of Atreus; whether he was the Father 


of Agamemnon and Menelaus, iv. 257, 258. 
Plate, an Ifland in the /onian Sea, named the Strophades, 
Iv. 35. X | 
Plufios, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 
Pluto, the Son of Saturn and Rhea, i. 115. ut. 42. What 
5 . ; Country 
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Country fell to bis Lot, i. 19. ii. 214. iii. 42, 43. Why 

he paſſed for the God of Riches, iii. 44. Why made the 

God of Hell, ibid. The vatious Names which he had, 

45. His Worſhip; how he was repreſented, 46. Caries 

off Proſerpine, ibid, The Fable explained, 53. Why Plu- 

to and the infernal Gods were bated ; Why they were 

worſhipped, 102, 103. The Worſhip paid to him by the 

Gau!s ; upon what this Worſhip was founded, 279. | 

Plutus, the God of Riches; whoſe Son he was, i. 117. iii. 
70. His Origin, 71. Why faid to be blind and lame, 

2. 

8 an Appellation of Jupiter ; how this Jupiter was 
| repreſented, ii. 218. 2 
Phateria, a Feſtival of Minerva, how it was e 1. . 
3059. 

Podalivins, the Brother of Machaon, his Hiſtory, iii. 158, 

159. One of the Grec:an Heroes, iii. 430. P 

Podarces, the firſt Name of Priam, See Priam. 

Poetry, ancient in the Eaſt, i. 72. Its Origin in Greece, ii, 
213. Games wherein the Prize of Poetry was diſputed, 
li. 303. iv. 417, 433- | 

Poets, were the firſt Hiſtorians, 1, 21. Authors of moſt of P. 
the Fables, i. 37, 85 Their Theology, i. 148, 475. 

Pogwid, one of the Gods of the Sarmatians, ii. 145. P 

Polemecrates, the Son of Machaon, a Heroe of Greece, ili. p 
430. i 

Peliira, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532, P. 

Poligonus, the Son of Proteus, ſlain by Hercules, ii. 5 15. P C 

Polijo, one of the Hyades, ii. 278. | 

Poliuchos, or Polias, a Name given to Minerva, ii. 309. Pe 

Polybotes, one of the Giants who made war upon the Gods; 

T he Iſland which was formed of his Body, ii. 168, 169. P. 

Polydectes, King of the Iſland of Seriphus, gave Danae a 
favourable Reception ; took Care of Perſeus, iii. 392, 437. 
He is pet rificd by Perſeus; why, 439, 454, 455: | 

Polydzrus, the Son of Alcamenes King of nls, one of the Pe 

Heroes of Greece, li, 432. 

Polydorus, the Son of Cadmus and Harmonia, i. 117. iii. 
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411, Is baniſhed from the Kingdom of Thebes ; why, 5 
415. His Deſcendants, ibid. Po 
Polydorus, the Son of Priam and Hecube, iv. 139. Sent P 
when yet a Child to the Court of Folymneſtor King of Pg 
Thrace, who put him to Death, 243, 244- P: 
Polh dora, the Daughter of Meleager and Cleopatra. See | 5 
LAG Laus. 155 5 
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Poh dora, the Daughter of Peleus and Antigone; the Mother 
of Mneſtheus, iv. 271, | Bas | 
Polyhimnia, one of the Muſes; the Signification of the 

Word ; how ſhe was repreſented, 11. 433. 


Polymneſtor, King of Thrace, his. Avarice, iv. 243, 244. 
Balynices, the Son of Qedipus and Jocaſta, one of the illu- 


ſtrious Perſonages condemned to Tartarus, iii. 23. See 
Etheacles. 


| Polyphagus, an Epithet given to Hercules, iv. 120. 


Peolyphemus, one of the Cyclops in Sicily, his Adventure with 
Ulyſſes, iv. 292, 293. Who this Cyclop was, 293. His 
Amour with Galatea, ibid. 

Polytechnes, the Son- in- law of Pandareus, Sce Pandareus. 

Polhtheiſin, by whom introduced, i. 112. 8 | 

Polyxena, the Daughter of Priam, ſacrificed to the Manes of 
Achilles, iv. 240. Why and by whom, 276, Sc. 350, 

Pomona, the Goddeſs of Gardens and Orchards, i. 198. it. 

579. The Amours of Pomona and Yertumnus ; what we w 
are to underſtand by them, ii. 579, 580, How ſhe was 
repreſented ; whence ſhe had her Name, 582. 


| Pomus, a God of Gardens, i, 197. 
Pontiſ of the Romans, their Preheminence over the other 


Prieſts ; their Functions, i. 297. 


Pontus, who he was according to the Chaldeans, his Children, 


. 97, 114. | 
Poplar-Tree, conſecrated to Hercules, iv. 116, 
Populifugia, a Roman Feſtival ; why inſtituted, i. 312. 
Populonia, a rural Divinity, it. 590. iii. 192, 195. Alſo a 
Name given to Juno, il. 243. | | 
Porevith, a God of the Germans; how he is repreſented, 
iii. 331. 
Page one of the Giants who made war upon the Gods, 
his Death, ii, 168. Offered Violence to Juno in the Pre- 
ſence of Jupiter, 205, 206. | 


Portugal, the Origin of the Name, i. bo. | 
Portumnus, or Portunus, this is the Palemon of the Creeks, 


and the Melicerta of the Phenicians, i. 15. ii. 523. He 
is transformed into a Sea-God, ibid. | | 

Porus, the God of Riches, the Father of Love, ii. 338. 

Poſeidon, the Name of Neptune, its Etymology, ii. 214, 504. 

P;/idonia, a Feſtival in Honour of Neptune, i. 304. L 

P:Jtularia, what Signs ſo called, i. 400. 

P:ftverta, a Roman Goddeſs, i. 197. iii. 191. 


1 the Son of Chronos and A/tarte, i. 96. 


Potitii. See Pinar, 


Potina, a tutelary Goddeſs of Children, i. 197, il. 192. 
e | pe _ Patmades, 


NUN. 
Porniades, who thoſe Greek Goddeſſes were; the Ori gin of 
the Name, iii. 177. 


Poverty, a Goddeſs, i. 199. Her Worſhip joined with that 


of the Arts, ili. 181. 0 
Prædator, an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 218. 


Prayers, Divinities, how repreſented, iii. 181. The Fable 


of Ate the Siſter of theſe Goddeſſes, i. 31. 

Praxidicians, who thoſe Goddeſſes were, ili. 370. 

Prefericulum, a Vale for the Sacrifices, i. 277. 

Prema, a Goddefs invoked in Marriage, ii. 25 2. iii. 192. 

Prengęſte, a City in Itahy, how the Lots were conſulted there, 
i. 354. 

Preſages, of how many Kinds, i. 409, &c. Superſtitions 
of the Pagans in relation to them, 410, 411. | 

Preugones, one of the Heroes of Greece, iii. 434. 

Priam, the Son of Laomeden, the Origin of the Name; how 
he was called at firſt, iv. 104. The Source of the En- 
mity between his Family and that of Agamemnon, 213. 
His Hiſtory, 215, 220. His Interview with Achilles in 
the Grecian Camp, 276. His Death, and the diſmal 
Fate of his numerous Family, 278. | 

Priapus, the God of Gardens, i. 198. ii. 583. His Ori- 
ginal ; Fables delivered concerning this God; his Wor- 
ſhip; how he was repreſented, 584, 585. 

Prieſteſſes, Women who preſided over Religion, in high 
Veneration among the Greeks, i, 282, 35 Sc. And 
among the Romans, 294. 

Prieſts of the Gods, the Authors of ſeveral F ables, L6G 
Their Impoſtures, 75, 76, 220, 458. How they pre- 
pared themſelves for the Sacrifices, 270, 271, Sc. How 

they were choſen, 281, 

Priefts of the Greeks ; the Princes of the Prieſts of Delphos, 
1. 281, 282. Three Sorts of Prieſts common to the Greeks 
and Romans, 286. Prieſts peculiar to the Romans, their 
Privileges, 290, 291. The Eſtabliſhment, of ſeveral Or- 
ders of Prieſts at Rome, iii. 186. Uſages of the Prieſts of 
Egypt, i. 488, 489. 

Principles, the Opinion of two Principles; the Antiquity of 
this Opinion, 1. 176, 177, 495. 

Proao, a God of the Germans, his Functions; his Statue, 
111. 330. 

. of Alba, the Father of Numitor and Amulius, 
iv. 313. 

 Proceſſic A thoſe that were made in Honour of Js and O{þ- 

ris, i. 556, In Honour of Mais and Papremis, 559. In 


| Honour of Fupiter of Heliopolis, 559, 560. * 
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IN D E X. 
of the Hebrews imitated by thoſe of the Egyptians. Pro- 
ceſſions in Uſe among the Germans ; among the Gauls, 
560, 567. 

Procris, the Wife of Cephalus, her Hiſtory ; her Husband 
puts her to Death by Miſtake, ii. 318. iv. 378, 379. 
Whoſe Daughter ſhe was, 379, 380, 

Procuſtes, the Appellation of a Giant, iv. 135. 

Procyon, the Name of a Conftellation, iv. 408. 

Prodice, one of the Hyades, ii. 278. 

Prodigies, two Claſſes of Prodigies, i. 411, 412. The Re- 
lation of ſeveral Prodigies, 412, &c, What we are to 
think of thoſe whereof we cannot aſſign a natural Cauſe, 


415, 416. 


Prodomei, Gods of the Megaream,, iii. 177. 


Prodromia, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 245. 

Proeroſia, a Feſtival of Ceres in Attica, iii. 62. 

Prætides, the Daughters of Pretus, who believed themſelves 
transformed into Heifers ; the Foundation of this Fable, 
iii. 464. 

Pretus, his Genealogy; he is the Fupiter in Love with 
Danae, ii. 164. ili. 364, 435. His Death, 462. | 

Profanus, an Epithet given to Mercury, ii. 375. 

Progne, the Daughter of Pandion, her Hiſtory; her Meta- 
morphoſis into a Swallow, iv. 357, 358. 

Promacos, an Epithet given to Mercury, ji. 375. 

Promachus, a Name given to Hercules, iv. 125. 

Prometheus, why faid to have formed Man, i. 49, 50. ii. 
283. He invented the Art of Statuary, ibid. & i. 209. 
Whoſe Son he was, i. 115, 116, ii. 279. How he im- 
poſes upon Jupiter; how he ſteals Fire from Heaven, 280. 
Explained, 284. The Puniſhment to which he is con- 
demned, 280. Hercules delivers him from it, 281. iv. 

96. Sir Iſaac Newton's Opinion of him, ii. 287. Wor- 
ſhip paid to him after his Deatb, 26:4. 


| Prometheus, one of the Gods of the Egyptians, in what 


Claſs, i. 492. 

Prometheia, the Feſtival of Lamps, i. 304. See Lamps. 

Promethæa, a Feſtival in Honour of 1 i. 304. 

Pronuba, an Epithet Ne. ui. 242, 2 

Propetides, debauched men of 'the [land of Cyprus, iv. 
395. 

Propbets, what Sort of Miniſters * were in the Temples, 
i. 281. 

Prorſa, or Proſa, a Goddeſs, by whom invoked, i. 197. 


iii. 19 I. 
Proſclyſtius, 


IN D E X. 


Proſelyius, an Epithet given to Neptune, what it imports, 


ll, 307, 501 

Proſerpina, a Goddeſs for Corn, i. 198. 

Prgſerpina, the Daughter of Fupiter and Ceres, i. 1 17. A. 
170. Carried off by Pluto, iii. 47. The Explanation 
of this Fable, 53, 56. She was in Veneration among 
the Gauls, 280. 

Profymma, one of Juno's Epithets, ii. 244 

Proteus, a Sea-God ; why faid to aſſume various 1s Shapes, i. 

25. li. 517, 520. The Explanation of this Fable, 107d. 

why ſaid to be the Son of Neptune, 521. The Ety mo- 

logy of his Name; in what Age he lived, 521, 522. 

| Proteſt laus, the Son of Ipbiclus, the firſt Who was flain at 
the Landing of the Greets upon the Trojan Shore, Iv. 20, 
174, 221, 348. His Hiſtory, 348, &c. 

Proteſilaia, a Feſtival in Honour of Proteſilaus, i. 304. 

Protogenia, one of Fupiter's Miſtreſſes, ii. 170. 

Protogonus, the Name of the firſt Man in the Syſtem of the 
Phenicians, i. 91. His Poſterity, 94. 

Protogenia, beloved by Jupiter; her Children, ii. 170. 

Providence, à Divinity, how repreſented, iii. 136. 

Pſalachas, a Nymph in Love with Bacchus, her Death; 
her Transformation into a Plant of her Name, ii. 507. 

Pſamathe, the Wife of Æacus, i. 117, 118, Her Genealo- 
ey ; her Son, iv. 270. 

Pſammeticus, King of Egypt, re-eſtabliſhed upon his Throne 
by brazen Men ſprung from the Sea, iii. 406. 

Eſapbos, a God worſhipped in Liha; to what Stratagem he 
owed his Divinity, iii. 274, 

Pas, an Epithet given to Bacchus, ii. 448, 

Pſzche, her Birth; her Amours with Cupid; her Adventures; 
ſhe is carried up to Heaven, ii. 342, How W 


348. 
Pſycomancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 


Pteras, the Architect of the Temple of Delphes, the Origin 


of his Name, i. 68. 

Pterelas, the Son of Taphius, his Anceſtors, iv. 74. The 
Death of his Children, 75. His Death owing to the 

Treachery of his Daughter, 76. 

Prolemy Philadelphus ranked among the Heroes Epony mes, 
ili. 434. 

Pure, — Pure Gods, worſhipped by the Arcadians, ili. 
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Iv. 113. 
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Puta, a Goddeſs who preſided over thoſe who pruned Trees, 
iii. 198, 

Pygas, Queen of the Pygmies, enam! into a Crane; 
why, Iv. 376. 

Pygmalion, King of Tyre, the Brother of Eliza or Dido, his 
Avarice; his Cruelty, iv, 319. 

Pygmalion, King of Cyprus, who fell in Love with a fine 
Statue, ibid. in the Note. | 

Pygmies, what the Poets and Hiftorians have related of their 
Exiſtence, their Size, Manners and Battles with the 
Cranes, iv. 369. The Explanation of theſe Fables; what 
People deſigned under that Name, 374, 375. Who the 
mygmies are, whom the Prophet Ezekiel ſpeaks of, 377. 


Pylades, the Son of Strophius King of Phocis, the Couſin of 


. Oreftes, and his intimate Friend, iv. 260. The generous 
Struggle of Friendſhip between thoſe two Friends, 263. 
he marries the Siſter of Oręſtes; the Children he had by 
her, 264. His Anceſtors, ibid. 

Pyramus and Thisbe, their, Amours; their Death, iv. 365. 

Pyreneus, the Tyrant of Phocis, who perſecutes thy Muſes, 
ii. 434. | 

Pyrenzan Mountains, whence their Name 3 i. 60. 

Pyriphlegeton, or Phlegeton, a River in Epirus, whereof they 
made an infernal River ; the Lynn of the Name, 
Bi. 10. ii. 35+ 36. 

Pyrithous, one of the Heroes of Greece, ĩii. 432. 

Pyromancy, a Sort of Divination, i. 396. 

Pyrous, the Name of one of the Horſes of the Sun, ii. 383. 

Pyrrha, the Wife of Deucalion; her Genealogy, ii. 280. iu, 
370. 

Pyrrhiſous, the firſt Name of Achilles, iv. 274. 


Pyrrbus, the Son of Achilles, was led to the Siege of Troy, 


though very young; why, iv. 59, 278. How he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf there, 278. The Children he had by An- 
dromache, 241. He marries Hermione already betrothed 
to Oreſtes, who is the Mean of his being aſſaſſinated at 
2 264, 278, 279. Where his Deſcendants reigned, 


a his Dodrine of the Metempſychoſis ; whence he 
borrowed this Notion, i. 77, 554. See Metempſychoſes. 


From whom he ſaid he had learned his Doctrine, iii. 484. 


Pythia, the Prieſteſs of Apollo at Delphos, i. 283. How ſhe 
was choſen; how ſhe delivered her Oracles, 337, Sc. 
Her Reſponſes put into Verſe ; turned to Ridicule, 339, 
360. The Cauſe of the Declenſion of the Oracle, 360. 


Pythian Games, their nn. 3 the Prize of the Conque- 
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ror at thoſe Games; what the Exerciſes therein were, il. 


408. iv. 432, &c, When they were celebrated, iv. 434. 
under what Name the Romans adopted them, ibid. = 
' Pythius, the Surname of Apollo, ii. 419. . 
Python, a Serpent, whoſe Offspring the Poets make him, i. 


504, 512. He is overthrown by Apollo; the Origin of 


the Pythian Games, ii. 408, 419. That the Typhon of 
the Egyptians is the Model of the Fable of Python, i. 504, 
Pytocamptes, a Freebooter ſlain by Theſes, iii. 107, 


@QUADRATUS, one S Epithets, ii. 375. 
uail, was offered in Sacrifice to Hercules, iv. 116. 
The Quality aſcribed to the Smell of that Fowl, ibid. 
Latona transformed into a Quail. See Latona. | 

Queen, one of Juno's Epithets, ii. 241, 


Jueen, by Way of Eminence, the ſame with Rhea and 


Pandora, i. 107. Her Hiſtory according to the Atlanti- 
des, ibid. | 
Queen of the Sacrifices at Rome, Regina Sacrorum, i. 294. 
' Duerron, a Lake in Egypt, whence the Greets formed their 
Acheron, iii. 26, 27. | | | 
Quies, a Roman Goddeſs, her Temples, iii. 194. 
Duindecimvirs, Miniſters eſtabliſhed for keeping the S:by/ling 
Books, i. 296, 374, 375. | 
Quinguatria, a Feſtival of the Scholars at Rome, i. 314. 
Duirinalia, another Feſtival celebrated at Rome, i. 314. iii. 
204. | 
uirinus, a Name given to Mars; the Diſtinction between 
the Name Quirinus and that of Gradivus, ii. 319. 
Quirinus, a Name given alſo to Romulus; why, i. 314. ii. 
319. iii. 186, 204. . 
Quirita, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 242. 


e R. 
N * BDOMANCY, a Kind of Divination, i. 393. 
Race, one of the Exerciſes practiſed in the Games, iv. 


417. ü 

Rachel. See Teraphims. LN 

Radagaiſus, the Heroe of the Heruli, ii. 333. 

Rainbow. See Iris. * | 

Ram with the Golden Fleece. See Golden Fleece, Argonauts. 
Another Ram with a Golden Fleece, that was the Cauſe 
of all the Calamities of the Pelopidæ, iv. 254, 258, 267. 

Raven, conſecrated to Apollo, ii. 417, 
5 | = Regifugium, 
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Regifugium, à Feſtival fo called by the Romans; why, i. 


3 315. 8 a 25 7 , 1 
Reidanus, a River in Pruſſia, ii. 391, See Cygnus and the 


Heliades. 8 Ho 
Religion, how many ancient Religions are diſtinguiſhed, i. 
161. That the Subſtance of all Religions was ever the 
ſame, 169, What was the Religion of the Learned in 
the Pagan World, 171. See [dolatry and Theogony, - 


Nemmon, or Rimmon, a God of the Syrians, ii. I, 


Rempham. See Kun. . 

Remus. See Romulus. N 

Reſcinthis, one of Fund's Appellations, ii. 244. 

Retheum, a Promontory, near which was erected a Tomb 
to Ajax, iv. 285. 

Rex Sacrificulus or King-Prieft at Rome, i. 294. 

Rhadamanthus, the Son of Fupiter and Europe, ii, 169, iii. 
402, 482. One of the Judges of Hell, in. 22. His Hi- 


ſtory, 42, 489, Sc. That there were ſeveral Perſons of 


this Name, 492. 

Rhadina, a Heroin, by whom worſhipped, iii. 435. 

Rhampus, a City in Attica, the Worſhip of Nemefis eſta- 

bliſhed in that City, iii. 93, | 

Rhamfmitus, King of Egypt, what he did to the Temple of 
Vulcan at Memphis, i. 220, 221. His Deſcent into Hell, 
Hi, 41. | 

Rhamnufia, the Surname of the Goddeſs Nemeſis, iii. 94. 

Rhapſodi/ts, who they were, ii. 304. : 

Rhea, one of the eight great Divinities of Egypt, i. toc, 
492. Her Children ; her Hiſtory according to the Greeks, 
113, 115. ii. 165. How ſhe was delivered of Jupiter, 
ii. 165. the Earth worſhipped under the Name of Rhea, 
i. 196. ii. 552. ©, 

Rhea Sylvia, the Mother of Remus and Romulus, i. 75. Who 
was the God Mars, by whom ſhe was got with Child, ii. 

46; 19. 3TH. 354 

Rhea, the Daughter of Uranus, becomes Chronos's Concu- 
bine; her Children, i. 96. | 

Rheo, the Daughter of Staphilus, the Mother of Anius ; to 
whom ſhe had a Child, iv. 321. 

Rheſus, King of Thrace, comes to the Relief of Troy, iv. 
220, He is ſlain before he enters Troy, and his Horſes 
are ſtole ; why, 229. 55 


Rhine, a River in Veneration among the Gauls, why, iii. 


221. How they tried the Fidelity of their Wives by that 
Rbagea, a Nymph, ii. 532, 


Rhodes, 


IN D*-E 

 Bhbodes, an Ifland, whence its Name derived, i. 60. The 
Worſhip it paid to Minerva, ii. 301. The Fable of the 
golden Shower having fallen in that $ſland ; why Minerva 
quitted it, and repaired to Athens, 302. 
mation of the Rhodians into Rocks, iv. 397. 

Riches, Divinities who preſided over them, i. 198. 

| Ridiculus, a Roman Divinity, his Origin, iii. 197. 

Ring, the Origin of the firſt Ring that was worn, ii. 28r. 
A Ring that was thrown into the Sea by Minos, and given 
back to Theſeus by Amphitrite, iii. 506. 

Rijus, the God Riſus, or Laughter, a Divinity ; his gay 
Feſtival, iii. 180. 

Rivers, of whom they are ſaid to be propagated, i. 114. 
Their Number, ibid. Every River had a tutelar Divini- 
ty, i. 45. It. 280. The Worſhip paid to Rivers was uni- 
verſa], ii. 479. Whereupon it was founded, 480. How 
Sacrifice was performed to them, ii. 97, 485. Infernal 
Rivers, iii. 34. The Foundation of their F able, 37. 

Robigalia, a Feſtival ſo called, i. 315. 

Robigus, a Ho of Corn; the Etymology of his NG, i. 


198, 315. ii. 589. 
Rodigaſt, a Dis inity of the Germans, how they > ey 
him, 11. 331. 


Romans, their Religion, i; 12 That they added ſeveral 
Divinities to thoſe of other Nations, 199, 201. 

Rome, raiſed to a Divinity; her Worſhip ; how ſhe was re- 
preſented, 111. 202, 

Romulus, his Birth, i. 75. The Care he took of Religion, 
iii. 182, 183. Was ranked among the Gods; his Wor- 
ſhip ; his Temple ; his Pontif, 186, 202, c. A Feſti- 

val inſtituted in his Honour ; under what Name he was 
worſhipped, 204. 

Roſe, a Flower conſecrated to Venus, why, ii. 332. 

Rotunda, the modern Name of the Pantheon, 1. 231. 

Routren, one of the principal Gods of the Eaft Indies, i. 12. 

Rumilia, a Goddeſs ; why invoked, i. 197. | 

Rumina, or Rumia, a Goddeſs ; why invoked, i. 197. 
I92. 

. a Goddeſs of the Harveſt, . 591. 

Ruſina, or Rutina, a Goddeſs of the Fields, ii. 59 1. iii. 199. 


8. 
©AB4814, a Feſtival ſo —— i. 306. 
Sabaſius, one of Bacchus's Names, ii. 447. 
Sabath, to go by Night to Sabbath ; ; the Origin of that No- 
tion, iii. 247, 248. 
G 2 Sabeans, 


The T ransfor- 


No- 
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Sabeant, an Arabic Nation; 3 2 Sacrifice which they offered 
every Day to the Sun, i. 57, 574. 

Sabiſm, what Sort of Religion it was; the Object of 255 Re- | 
ligion, i. 162, 1775 190, 11, 2 


Sacæ, a Name of the Sqthians, ii. 130. 

Sacrifice, what it is; the Simplicity of the firſt Sacrifices, i, 

254. When bloody Sacrifices began, 256. And the bar- 
barous Sacrifices of human Victims, 258. Who were at 
firſt the Miniſters of the Sacrifices; 261. Their neceſſar 

Qualifications, 262. Different Sorts of Sacrifice, ibid, 
Different Sacrifices allotted to different Gods, ibid. and 
263.. Prayer, and other Ceremonies ufed at them, 271. . 
Inſtruments of Sacrifice, 276. Miniſters of Sacrifice, 280 
to 297. See Prieſts. What was meant by the Sacriſices 
of the Dead, ii. 54. 

Sadid, the Son of Chronos, who put bim to Death, i. 95. 

Sagaritis, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Sagittarius, à Conſtellation, how it was formed, iii. 540. 
iv. 40 


7: 
Sain, the Iſland of Sain, ſituated upon the Coaſt of Britain; 


what Divinity was adored there ; the Reputation of the 
Druideſſes of that Iſland, iii. 284. 


Sais, a City in Egypt, whence it derived its Name, i: 60. 


What Animals were worſhipped there, 202, 545: The 
ſingular Temple built there by Amaſis, 221, The Feſti- 
val that was celebrated there i m honour of Minerva, 559. 
Sails, of Ships, to whom the Invention of them is nn 
iii. 509, 520, | 
Sakea, a Goddeſs, the ſame with Anaitis, ii. 128. 


2 by whom they were brought forth, i. 116, 
a 


Salacer, a Divinity of Rome, iti. 196. | 
Salacia, the Goddeſs of Tempeſts, i. 199. The Wife of 
Neptune, ii. 498. 


Salamis, à City in Cyprus, its ancient Name; what Sacri- 


fices were offered there, iii. 


gelentam, a City in Iiah, by whom built, iit, 354» 355. 'F 
tut an 


Salli, Prieſts of Mars at Rome, by whom in 
why, ii. 320, 321. 
Saliſbfulus, an Epithet given to Mars, ii. 320. 
Salmacis, her Paſſion for Hermaphroditus - the Foundation 
of this Fable; a Fountain of the fame Name; iv. 367. 
Salmoneus, the Son of Zolus, tii. 05 His Hiſtory, 393. | 
Condemned to Tartarus; why, 2 


Salus, the Goddefs of Health, her . 25 at Roms Hl. 167. 
Samia, one of Funo's Appeation, li, 244. 
FP 
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F © damos, an Iſland; the Worſhip that was paid there to 8 


1. 235, 2445 246. 
Samothei, a Name given to the Druids, iii. 22 


Samothrace, an Iſland; what Gods were wo ipped there, 
n.,, -& Bl Renown of the Myſteries of Samothrace, 
50. 

Salmydeſſa, a City in Thracia. See Phineus. 

Salt, by whom the Uſe of it was found out, i. 94. Salt em- 
ployed in Sacrifices, 255, 257, 269. 

Sanchoniathon, the ancient Hiſtorian of the Phenicians; in 
_ 9 he lived, i. 58. Fragments of his Hiſtory, 86, 

hy he has mentioned only the Deſcendants of 
25. 93. N 

Sangaris, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Sangus or Sanctus, an Epithet given to Jupiter by the Sa- 
bines, il. 224. 

Sanctus, one of Hercules's Epithets, iv. 122. ä 

Sares, the Cuſtom of reckoning Years by Sares; how many 
Years a Sare denoted, i. 86. in the Note. 

Sarmates, their Gods, ii. 145. 

Saron, the God of Seamen, ii. 522. His Hiſtory, ibid. and 524. 
Sarpedon, the Son of Fupiter and Laodamia, iii. 475. The 
Troops which he commanded at the Siege of Troy, 479. 
Sarpeden, the Son of Jupiter and Europa, iii. 402, 482. 

His Hiſtory, 483, 492. 

Sarenides, Miniſters of Religion among the Gauls, their 

Functions, iii. 226. 

Sarug, the Father of Abraham, See Abraham, 

8aturnalia, Roman Feſtivals, how they were celebrated, i. 
306, 307. ii. 256. Why inſtituted, it. 184. 

Saturn, the Etymology of the Name, 1i. 257. His Genea- 
logy according to t f Tradition of the Atlantides, ii. 254. 
According to the Greeks, i. 112, 113. ii. 165, 172, His 
Hiſtory, ii. 165, 253. The Age wherein he lived, 11. 292. 
What meant by the Stone he is ſaid to have ſwallowed, ii. 
189. Why faid to devour his Children, 165, 166, 173, 
257. To be bound with Fetters of Wool in his Priſon, 
ii. 182. To be thrown down to Tartarus by Fupiter, 
184. The Worſhip paid to Saturn, 258, 263, 279. 


He was one of the great Gods of the Egyptians, i. 105, | 


492. How, he was repreſented, i. 253. ii. 182, 260. 
Saturn, the Planet, what the Philoſophers have faid of it, i. 
257+ 
Saturnia, the ancient Name of 7taly, ii. 256. 
Satyres, Rural Gods, how repreſented, ii. 592, 596. T heir 
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of ſeveral Satyres, 594, 595. The Etymology of the 
Name, 596. The Mourning of the Satyres for the Death 
of Oſiris, i. 539, 544. 

Saw, who was the Inventor of that Inſtrument, and what 
was the Model of it, iii. 527. 

Scamander, the King of Phrygia, iv. 249. 

Schylinide, a Nymph beloved by Fupiter ; her Children, it, 
1 

Seia! a Goddeſs for Corn, i. 198. 


Sciomancy, a Sort of Divination; i. 396. 


Sciron, a Robber ſlain by Theſeus ; his Villanies ; his Memory 
- Juſtified by the Megarians, iv. 134. 

Sculptors, that they gave Riſe to ſeveral Fables, and to ſeveral 
Divinities, i. 44, 169, 193, 201. 

Sculpture, the Antiquity of that Art; Artiſts who ſignalized 
themſelves therein in Greece, i. 246, 247. 

Scuvac, a God of the Arabians, i. 570. 

cla, the Daughter of Niſus; ſhe betrayed her Father, and 
was transformed into a Lark, iv. 294, c. 

Scylla and  Charybdis, fabulous Monſters; ; the Origin of this 
Fable, i. 29, 74. iv. 294, 295. 
Scythe of Saturn, i. 113. ii. 180, 181. Why repreſented 

with a Scythe in his Hand, 182. 

Scythians, a Northern Nation, their Religion, i. 192, 193. 
ii, 135. Their firſt Gods, ii. 138. Their Superſtitions, 
140. Their Origin; Monuments of their Religion, 141. 
Ihe Country which they inhabited, 170, 171. 

Scythi/m, what Religion it was, 1. 162. 

Sea, worihipped as a Divinity, i. 196. ii. 474, 475. See 
Ocean, Mater, Neptune, The Egyptians looked upon the 
Sea with Abhorrence; why, i. 5 16. ii. 478. The Chi- 
hy Way of accounting for the 3 and flowing of the 

. 

Sebaſius, an Epithet of Fupiter, ii. 220. 

Sebrus, one of the Grecian Heroes, in. 434. 

deceſpila, an Inſtrument for Sacrifice, i. 278. 

Security, a Divinity of the Greeks and Romans, how ſhe was 

_ repreſented ; Gods who procured Security, iti, 137. 

Seia and Sepetia; Goddeſſes of Corn, i. 198. ii. 588. 

Seed-time, the Holy-days of Sced- time, a Feſtival in honour 
of the Earth, ii. 553. 

Selamanes, ii. 221. See Matdachus. 

Selago, a Plant, otherwiſe called Blacz Hellebire ; the Uſe 
which the Druids made of it, iii. 225, 230. 

Selene, the * of Hyperion and Rhea; her Death; her 

"FT D 2 | Wor- 


V 
Worſhip under the Name of //s, or of the Moon, i. 105, 


107. N 

Sem, the Son of Noah ; whether he preſerved in his Life- 
time the Worſhip of the true God, 1. 167, 169, Whence 
his Deſcendants received Idolatry, 177. / 


Semele, the Daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, i, 117. iii. 


411. The Mother of Bacchus by Fupiter ; her Death, 
ii. 170, 430, 444. iii. 413. Was ranked among the 
Goddeſſes, ili. 449. | 

Semiramis, her Birth; the Etymology of her Name, ii. 33. 
Her Death ; her Metamorphoſis into a Pigeon, 34. 


Semixas, the Head of the Rebel Angels, i. 121. 


Semnothei, a Name of the Druids, iii. 227. 
Semo Sangus, the Divinity of the Sabines, iii, 207, 
Semonia, a Goddeſs of the Romans, iii. 193. 


Senani, a Name given to the Druids, iii. 253. 


Sentia, a Goddeſs over good Thoughts, iii. 199. 


Sentinus, a Divinity who inſpired with Thought, iii. 191. 


Senuius, a God who preſided over old Age, i. 198. 

Septimontium, a Roman Feſtival, i. 315. 

Serapis, one of the great Gods of Egypt; whether he is the 
ſame with O/iris, i. 492, 524, 525. The Origin of 

this God, 524. A Law forbidding to ſay that Serapis 

had been a Man, 530. That he is the ſame with Pluto, 

4 5 

Seriphus, an Iſland, the Inhabitants whereof petrified by Me- 
duſa's Head, ili. 439. The Foundation of this Fable, 


454. 

Serpent, the Symbol of the Divinity among the Egypti ans, i. 
104. In Veneration in ſeveral Countries, 203. Serpents 
ſlain by Hercules in the Cradle, iv. 82. 

Serpent, a Conſtellation ; of what God ſaid to be the Reſi- 
dence, i. 195. iv. 407. 

Serpentarius, a Conſtellation, of what it is formed, iv. 407, 

Szfac, a Divinity named in the Prophet Jeremiah, ii. 128, 
— 

Seſak, a God of the Babylmians, ii. 1. 

Seth, one of the Names of Typhon, i. 492. | 

Severus, the Emperor honoured with divine Worſhip, i. 582. 

Shades, diſtinguiſhed from Souls, what we are to underſtand 
by that Word, i. 142, 432. The Deſtiny of the Shade 
after Death, iii. 13, 14. Shades wandering upon the 
Banks of the Cocytus and Acheron, iii. 21, 38. The O- 
rigin of the Notion, ibid. 

- Sheep, a City in Egypt where they were worſhipped, i. 545. 
The Origin of that Worſhip, 553. 93 
1 
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Ship Argo, the Origin of the Name, iv. 12, 14. Whereof 
it was built, i. 65, 66. iv. 13. Its Form, 14. Its De- 
ſtiny after the Return of the Argonauts, iv. 55, See Argo, 

Ships, Aneas's Ships transformed into Sea-Nymphs ; the O- 
rigin of this Fable, i. 14, 42. Ship of the Argonauts, 

why faid to have ſpoke, i. 65, 66. Ship built by X7xu- 
trus, to fave himſelf from the Deluge, i. 86, 87. We- 
ſeus's Ship, what became of it, iii. 508, 509. The vari- 
ous Forms of the Grecian Ships, iv. 14. The Ships of 
the Greeks for the Siege of Troy, 216. The Cuſtom of 
giving Names to Ships, ii. 89. 

Sibyls. Whether there were Sichls, i. 361. Their Number, 
364. Whether they had the Gift of Prediction, 369. 
The Collection of the Sibylline Verſes, 37 2. How they 
delivered their Oracles, 382. The Longevity that was 
2 to them, 385. Of the Worſhip paid to the Si- 
, 387. 

Shawers of Stone; of Aſhes; of Fire; what thoſe Showers 
were, i. 413, 415. 


 Sicharbas, or Sichæus, Dido's Husband, aſſaſſinated by Pyg- 


malion, iv. 318. 

Sicily, an Iſland conſecrated to Ceres and Praſerpine, iii. 46, 
47, 50, 51, 61. | | 

Sicyon, King of Sicyon to which he communicated his Name, 
ili. 362. | 

Sicyon, 1 City and Kingdom in the Peloponneſus; in what Pe- 
riod of Time that Kingdom was founded; the Series of 
its Kings; it was united to the Kingdom of Argos, iii. 
358, 360, 361, 362. : 

Sidon, the Daughter of Pontus, the firſt who compoſed Odes, 
i. | 

Sidonians, who was their principal Divinity, ii. 2. 

Sigalion, the God of Silence, i. 199. 

Silenus, the Foſter- father of Bacchus ; the various Characters 
given of him by the Ancients ; his Hiſtory, ii. 602, 603. 
The Explanation of the Fables that are blended with it, 

*bogs. The Worſhip that was paid to him, 609. 


Sileui. See Satyres. | 


Simpulum, or Simpurium, an Inſtrument of Sacrifice, i. 277. 

Siniſtra, what Sort of Signs ſo called, i. 403. 

Sinius a Giant ſurnamed the Pine-bender, his Death, iv. 
13 


„ 3 
Sinon, the Greet, his Artifice for ſurprizing the Trajans, iv. 


236. 1 | 
Sippara, the City of the Sun, i. 85. See the Note. 
direns, the Origin of the Name, i. 65. Who the Sirens 
"EPL were; 
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were; the Idea given of them by the Poets, 11. 539. The 
Explanation of the Fables delivered about them, 542. 


Whether there ever were Sirens, 544. Who are the Si- 


rens mentioned by Jeb, 545. 
Siſyphus, the Son of Eolus, iii, 390. Built the City Corinth; 
his Children, 392. 
Siſyphus the ſecond, the Deſcendant of Eolus, the Socteflör 
of Medea in the Kingdom of Corinth, iii. 104. His Hi- 
ſtory ; Fables delivered i in relation to him; his Puniſhment 
in Tartarus, iii. 23, 104, 106, 107. His Deſcendants, 
107. His Piety towards Melicerta, ibid. 
Six, the Number Six in Veneration among the Druids, It, 
241. 
S:20a, a Goddeſs of the Germans; how ſhe is repreſented, 
.. 


Sleep, by whom procreated, iii. 98. Why invoked ; how 


he was repreſented, 99. Dreams, the Children of Sleep; ; 
where Sleep had his Reſidence, 100. Who was 18 
Sleep, ION. 

Sminthian, an Appellation given to Apollo, 11. 420. 

Smyt, one of the Names of Typhon, 1. 492. 

Sneezings, the Preſages that were drawn from thence, i. 410. 


Sogdiana, a Country of 4/za poſſeſſed by the Scythians, ti.171. 


Sohail, a God of the Arabians, i. 570. 
Solymi, a People of Iycia, on whom Bellerophon made War, 


iii. 473. 
Samnialis, an Epithet given to Hercules, iv. 121. 


Somniales Dii, Gods who preſided over Dreams, ibid. Ts 


Soractes, an Epithet given to Apollo, ii. 420, 

Soranus, a God of the Sabines, the ſame with Pluto, iii. 15. 

Sorcereſſes, who drew down the Moon to the Earth; the ( 

rigin of this Fable, i. 46. Ses the Note, iii. 33. 
Sortilegi, Miniſters of the Temples, i. 282. 
97 the ancient Practice of reckoning by Sees, i. 86. in the 
Ote. 
 Sofepolis, a God of the Eleans, his Hiſtory, iii. 169. 
Shiva. a Goddeſs of Women in Child-bed, i. 197. One of 
Juno's Epithets, ii. 24.1, 

Sofus, one of the Egyptian Demi- Gods, i. 492. 

Soul, univerſal, that animated the whole Univerſe, imagined 
: by the Poets and Philoſophers, i. 171 206, 439, 443 
444. The Worſhip that was paid to Souls, i. 199, & 

The State of Souls after Death; the Opinion of Ys 
Americans, i. % UF he Ancients, 8 735 494, 
ii. 528, 529. Of the Fgyprians, iii. 2. Of the 5 
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| Stata, a Goddeſs of the Romans, iii. 197. 
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Philoſophers, 6. Of the Poets, 8. The Diſtinction be- 
tween the Soul and Shade, 13. See Eliſean. ' 
Soꝛo, the white Sow that ſhewed Eneas where he was to ſettle 
in /taly, iv. 233%, | | 
Spain, whence the Name derived, i. 60. A Country once 
abounding with Gold and Silver Mines, iii. 43. Pluto 
eſtabliſhed his Kingdom there, 44. The Religion of the 
ancient Spaniards, 301. : 3 
Speculatrix, one of Venus's Epithets, ii. 333. 
Spermo, Ancus's Daughter, transformed into a Pigeon, iv. 321. 
Sphinx, whoſe Offspring they make this Monſter, i, 114. av. 
181, The Hiſtory of the Sphinx of Oedipus, iv. 180. 
The Explanation of the Fable, 181. How the Sphinx of 
Egypt is repreſented ; that it is different from that of Thebes, 
182. in the Note. 
Spider, the Indians believed the World to be ſpun out of that 
Inſect's Bowels, i. 139. | 
Syinuſius, a God of the Romans, ii. 591. 
$þ10, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 5 32. 


_ Spirit, univerſal, diffuſed through the Univerſe, i. 171. 


Spirits, the Idolatry of Spirits; the Cauſes of that Idolatry, 


i. 179. 


Sponſor, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 224. 


Stabilitor, one of Neptune's Epithets, i. 500. 5 
Stadium, the Place where the Olympick Games were exhi- 
bited ; its Extent; the Trials of Skill that were perform- 
ed there, iv. 427. | 
Stag, with the brazen Horns, taken by Hercules, iv. 86, 87. 
Staphila, a Nymph transformed into a Vine, ii. 45% 
Stars, various Sentiments about their Origin, i. 82, 90, 
103, 112, 115. The Worſhip that was paid to them, 


165, 181, Sc. See Sun, Moon. The Ancients believed the 


Stars to be animated, i. 184. See Conſtellations. The Care. 


which Moſes took to aboliſh the Worſhip of the Stars, 185. 


Statanus and Statilinus, Gods of Children, i. 197. iii. 192. 


Stator, an Epithet given to Jupiter, ii. 217. 


Statues, that the Egyptians were Maſters of the Art of Statu- 
ary Time immemorial, i. 246, Who was the firſt that 
applied himſelf to the Improvement of Statues, 247. W hat 
thoſe were which they called Terms, or Hermes's, 248. 
Of what Matter the Statues were, 249. Of Coloſſal Sta- 

| tues, 250. Statues charged with Symbols of the Gods, 
252. What induced to the Adoration of Statues, 169. 
253, Statues prohibited at Rome in the Beginning; when 


they were introduced thither, 208, 250, 251, 289. Sta- 
P p 4 tues 
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tues of the Temple of Balylm, 219. Statue of Jupiter 


Ammon, how it delivered its Oracles, 333. 

Semmutius, worſhipped as a Heroe, iii. 433. 

Stenclus, King of Argos, his Genealogy, iii, 358, 365. 
The Father of Eur;/theus, 365. * 


Steno, the Name of a Gorgon, i. 114. iii. 438. 


Stenobæa, the Wiſe of Prætus, who has a Mind to deſtroy 
Hellerophon, iii. 367, 467. 2 

Stephanophori, Priefts ſo called, iii, 186. 

Sterces, King of [taly, the Father of Picus, named Saturn 
after his Death, 1i. 269. 


| Stephanophorus, one of the Prieſts in the Feſtival of Ceres, 


iii 62. 
Sterculius, a Surname of Saturn; why, ii. 590, 
Stercutius, the God of Ordure, i. 199. 
Sterope, one of the Cyclops, i. 113. 


Sterguilinius, the Surname of the God Pilumnus, ii. 590. 


Sthenius, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

$tilbia, the Daughter of Peneus, beloved by Apollo, iii. 5 26. 

Sthenias, one of Minerva's Epithets, ii. 309. Her Children, 
ibid. 1 

Stinyclerus, one of the Grecian Heroes, iii. 434. | 

Stone, ſwallowed by Saturn, i. 115. ii. 166, 188, Became 
the Object of religious Worſhip, i. 203. ii. 189. How it 


was called; the Explanation of this Fable, ii. 189, 190. 


Stones Bætili. See Bottle. | 

Stones (ſhapeleſs) worſhipped as Divinities, i. 208. 

Strenua, a Goddeſs, who ſhe was, iii, 130, 140, 194. 

Strophius, King of Phocis, the Father of Pylades, iv. 260. 
Alſo Pylades's Son of the ſame Name, iv. 264. 


Stympbalus, the Son of Elatus, communicated his Name to a 


City built in Greece, iii. 355. 


Sceymphalus, a Lake in Arcadia; the Fable of the Birds Stym- 


phalides, iv. 83. 
Styx, her Offspring, i. 115. 


 $:yx, a Fountain in Arcadia, whoſe Water is mortal; the 


Origin of the Fable of the infernal River, iii. 36. What 
Styx imports, 28, 37. The fabulous Hiſtory of the Styx. 
Why the Oath taken by Styx was to be inviolable ; the 
Puniſhment of Perjurers, i. 115, 123. iii. 36. 37. 
Styx, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532, | 
Suada, the Goddeſs of Orators, i. 200. | 
Swan, conſecrated to Venus, ii. 331. And to Apollo, ii. 417. 
Syantowith, a God of the Germans, how he was repreſented, 
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Succoth-Benoth, a God of the Babylonians, ii. 1, 61. The 
Signification of theſe Terms, 61. 5 

duevi, a People in Germany, iii. 308, Their Religion, 31 I, 
325, 327. | 

Sumanus, the Surname of Pluto, i. 44. iii. 45. "The Origin 
of the Name, iii. 45. 

Sumatians, from whence they came, iii. 355. | 

Sumes, a Name which the Carthaginians gave to Mercury, 
ii. 374. 

Sun, — great Divinity of the Phenicians, i. 91. Of the 
Egyptians, i. 103, 493. Of the Atlantides, 109. Of the 
Americans, who ſacrificed to him their Children, 144, 
145. That Idolatry commenced with the Worſhip of 
the Sun, 182, Sc. A Cuſtom among the Pagans of turn- 
ing towards the riſing Sun to pray, and of directing that 
Way the Portals of their Temples, 187, The Founda- 

tion of the Worſhip of the Sun, 45, 165, 185, Under 
what Names he was adored among the ſeveral Nations, 
188. How he was repreſented, ii. 381, &c. Apollo often 
confounded with the Sun, ii. 378, Sc. Whoſe Son the 

_ Greeks made him, i. 114. Princes who aſſumed the Ti- 
tle of Sons of the Sun, i. 141, 145, 188, 189. 

Superſtitions authorized by Idolatry, i. 325. Superſtitions of 
the Druids, iii. 235, &c, Of the Gauls, 246, Oc. 

Supplications publick and private, on what Occaſions they 

were performed, i. 317. 

Syca, a Nymph beloved by Bacchus, transformed into a Fig- 
Tree, ii. 453. 

Sword, the Symbol of the God Mars among the Scythians, 
1, 209. ii. 317, 319. The Sword of Mars ſtole by Mer- 


cury, ii. 370. 


 $Sydic, ſurnamed the Free, the Father of the R 1 i. 94. 


Is the ſame with Shem, the Son of Noah or Uranus, 96. 

Sylla, or Scylla, her Hiſtory, iii. 494. 

Sylvanus,. a Divinity, the Terror of Children, i. 197. The 
Origin of that God; how he is repreſented, ii, 599. His 
Worſhip i in great Vogue at Rome and in the Gauls, 600, 
He is confounded with Pan, i. 540. 


 Sylveftris, an Epithet given to Mars, ii. 320. 


Sylvius, the poſthumous Son of Eneas, King of Alba, iv. 
313. The Duration of his Reign, ibid. 

Symplegades. See Cyaneæ. 

Hrinx, a Nymph transformed into a Reed, 1. 538. 


IND E K. 


Avr or That. See Tho, 


Tabernacle, built by Moſes, whether this was the firſt 


Temple raiſed to the Deity, i. 210. 
Table Iliac. See Iliac. 

Table Iſiac. See Iſiac. 

Taumor, or Tamor, or Palmyra, the Eeymalory of the 
Name; Gods who were adored there, The Temple of 
Belus that was there, ii, 64, 65. 

Tages, he who firſt taught the Tſcans the ice of the * 

ruſpices. His Hiſtory, 1. 397, 405, 406. 
Talapoins, the Diſciples of Fo among the Siameſe, i. 136. 


Talaus, the Son of Bias, King of Argos, and his Succeſſor, 


iii. 204. 

Taha, Magical Figures very much in Uſe among the 
Ancients, and with which the Orientals are till infatuated, 
ji. 42, 43. 

Talus, the Nephew of Deaalus, and his Scholar in Statuary 3 
the Inſtruments which he invented ; his Genius excites the 
Jealouſy of Dedalus, who puts him to Death, iii. 520. 
He is transformed into a Partridge, iii. 218. iii. 521. 

Tanais, a Divinity peculiar to the Armenians, iii. 175. 

Tanga-Tanga, the Idol of Peru, what is the Import of the 
„ a. 

Tantalus, the Miſrepreſentations which the Poets have given 

of him, i. 39. His Genealogy, iii. 111. iv. 213. Made 

War upon Tres King of Troy, iii. 114. iv. 213, Why 


he is ſaid to be condemned to Tartarus, iii, 23, 111. The. 


Explication of this Fable, iii. 113, 114. 
Tantalns, the Son of Thye/tes, the firſt Husband of Clytem- 
' neflra, iv. 258. 

Tac-ſe, a Sect introduced into China, i. 134. 

Taphius, who built Taphos, bit. 365. 

Taranus, the Epithet of Fupiter among the Gauls, ii. 222, 
266, 267. 

Taras, the Son of Neptune, Founder of Tarentum ; how he 
is repreſented, ii. 506. 

Taraxippus, a Genius, whoſe Figure was placed in the Sta- 
dium of Olympia 3 for what End: worſhipped as a God by 
the Eleans, ii. 503, 504. iii. 178. 

Tartact, a God of the Heveans, and of the Syrians, his Fe- 
Sa 4 U é — 

Tarrarus, its Origin, i. 116. ii. 185. iii. 2. Where the 
”: ry have placed it, iii. 9, The Pains of Tartarus, 15, 

& ſequ, 
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& ſequ. a Deſcription of Tartarus, 22, 23, 103, Se. 


& ſequ. 


Tarteſſus, a River in Spain, iii. 9. Pluto ſettled on the Con- 


fines of that River, gave Riſe to the Ty of the In- 
fernal Regions, 44. | 


Tauris, or Cherſoneſus Taurica, whith it 1s el The 


Religion of its People, ii. 141. 

Taurobole, or Taurobolium, a Sort of Sacrifice; its Deſcrip- 
tion, i. 273. 

Tauros Trigaranus, the Explication of theſe Words on a 
Bas-Relief diſcovered, iii. 260, 201. 

Taurus, the Prince who carried off Europa, ii. 402. 

Taurus, a young Lord of — s Court, his Intrigue with 


Paſiphae, ini. 499. 


Taygete, the Daughter of Atlas, i. 108. ii. 273. 


Tchu-Mong, his Birth and Adventures, i. 146. 

Tebrus, worſhipped as a Heroe, iii. 434. | 

Technites, his Hiſtory according to the Phenicians, i. 92. 
Tegeas, the Son of Lycaon, who founded the _—_ of Ty 


in. 354. 
Tegæa, a City in Arcadia, ibid. 


Telamon, the Father of Ajax, iv. 16, 104, 214. His Ge- 
nealogy, 134, 135, 270. He is baniſhed his Coun- 


try, 270, 271, He gains the Kingdom of Megara, 27 3. 
Revenges upon Uly//es the Death of his Son Ajax, 290. 


Telehines, Inhabitants of the City Tali . the Significa- 


tion of the Name, iv. 397 
Tel:hinians, a Sort of Prieſts; 3 they are to be con- 
founded with the Cabiri, ii. $1, 82. 


Teleboans, People of the Colony that was planted in the Ifle 


of Taphos, What is the Import of the Word, iv. 74. 
Telechus, the Son of Archelaus, worſhipped as a Heroe, i ili. 431. 
Telegonus, the Son of Uly/Jes and Circe, iv. 298. _ he 

flew his Father, 302, 303. 

Teleia, an Epithet given to Juno, ii. 245. 
Telemachus, the Son of les and Penelope, his Hiſtory, iv. 


Talphi, the Son of Hercules and Augé, iv. 112. Drawn 
to the Siege of Troy; his Hiſtory, 230, 231. 

Telephus receives the Honours of Sacrifice at Pergamus, iil. 432. 

Teleſphorus, one of the Gods of Phyſicians, i. 200. How 
repreſented, iii. 165. | 

Tellumo, what God this was, ii. 552. 

Tellus, one of the Names of the Earth, i. 196. ii. 551. 


T emenes, one of the Heraclide ; what City he had for his 


Lot in the Peloponneſus, iv. 129, 


Temerus, 


IN DU 


7; amerzes, 2 Robber ſlain by Theſeus ; whence came the Pro- 
verb of the Temerian Evil, iv. 134. 

Temeſins of Claſemenos, worſhipped as a Heroe among the 

TDWyhbracians, ii. 147, 148. 

Tempeſt, a Divinity among the Romans, ui. 140. 

Temples, the Origin of Temples, i. 210. Various Names 
given to the Temples ; their Etymology, 212. How the 
Temples of the Ancients were divided, 213. The Con- 
fecration of Temples, 214. The Veneration which the 

| had for "Temples, 216. A Deſcription of ſome 

of the moſt celebrated ones. The Temple of Belus, 
217, c. The Temple of Vulcan at Memphis, 220. 
The Temple of Diana at Epheſus, 222. The Temple 
of Ohmpian Tupiter, 225, The Temple of Apollo at 
Delphos, 229. The Temples of Rome, 231, Temples 
of the ancient Garels, iii. 217, 221, &c. 280, 28 1. Tem- 
ples of the Americans, i. 143. 

Teuarus, a Promontory, where, according to the Bina, was 
the Gate of Hell, iii. 12, 32. iv. 99. 

Tees, the great Divinity of the Ifland of Tenedos, iii. 178. 

Tereus, the Husband of Progne. See Progne and Philomele. 

Teruinas, the God of the Fields and Land-Marks, i. 198. 
ii. 571. His Worſhip, ii. 573. The Veneration for that 
God. heightened by an Event, 574. 

Terminalia, a Roman Feſtival, i. 315. 

Terpſachore, one of the nine Muſes, her Attributes; z what i 1s 
the Import of her Name, ii. 433. 

Terra. See Earth. 

Terribilis, or 7. errible, an Epithet g given to . ii. 320. 

Terror, whoſe Offspring, i. 117. 

Terror Panick, T he Origin of the Name, i. 5 29, 540. 

Tethis, the Daughter of Heaven and Earth, i. 113. Her 
Children, 114. fl. 482, 490. The Wife of the Ocean; 
the Service which ſhe did to Jupiter, ii. 489. 

Teucer, the Father-in-lawy of Dardanus, left the Iſtand of 
Crete, and came and ſettled in the leſſer Phrygia, iv. 249, 
250. 

Teuctiamus, the Son of Dorus, the firſt King of Crete, his | 
Deſcendants, iii. 395. 

Teutamus, King of Suza, ſends a Supply to Priam, iv. 326. 

Feuates. See Theutgt. . i 

Teuthis, a Village in Arcadia; the Statue of Minerva that 

Was there, ii. 310. 

Tent his, Leader of the Arcadians to the Siege of Troy ; ; the 
Fable of the Wound which he gave Minerva, ii. 311. 


bal us, the God of Marri 1. 1 tl, 24 
. > ages 97 9. The 7, FA : 


I N B E X. 
Thaleſſa, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 
Thalia, ibid. 45 E 
Thalia, one of the three Graves, i. 117, See Graces, 
Thalia, the Mother of the Gods Palici, ii. 170, | 
Thalia, one of the nine Muſes, her Attributes ; what is the 

Import of her Name, ii. 432. 

8 the Name of Neptune among the Scythians, ii. 


PS. . 


2 the Son of Philammon, a celebrated Poet and Mu- 
ſician. His Adventure with the Muſes, iv. 382, 383. 
Thamns, his Relation concerning the Death of the great Pan, 
HSE | 
1 one of the Giants, who made War upon Jupiter; 
his Death, ii. 169. 
Thaphius, his Genealogy, commuanicates his Name to the 
Iſland of Cephalenia ; his Deſcendants, ui. 365. iv. 74 
Thargelia, what Feſtival it was, i. 306. 
Tharſes, the Son of JRun, founded the City Tarſus in Ci 
licia, iii. 35 J. 
Tharſus, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 
Tharſus, the Name of an Ifland and City where Hercules 
was peculiarly worſhipped, iv. 118. 
Thaſius, the Surname of Hercules under which he was wor- 
ſhipped by the Tyrians and Thaſians, iv. 73, 118. 
Thaumas, the Father of Iris, i. 114. 
Thaut. See Thot. 
. Thea, the Daughter of Heaven and Earth, her Children, i. 
113, 114. 
T heagenes of Thaſus received divine Honours, why, ii, 43T. 
T hebe, the Daughter of Fupiter and 7odame, the Wife of 
Ogyges, iii. 370. 
Thebes, a City in Egypt, how Jupiter was there repreſented, 
er L 202. 


, 
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15 Thebes, a City in Bærotia, built by Cadmus, iii. 404, 405. 
Why its Walls ſaid to have been built by the Muſic of 

of Amphion's Lyre, i. 77. iii. 416. The Hiftory of the 

= Wars of Thebes, iv. 178, & edu. The Era of thoſe 

| two Wars, 205. 

his Thelfinea, the Daughter of Ogyges. See Praxidician. 

| Thelxiope, one of the Muſes, ii. 430. 

6. Themis, the Daughter of Heaven and Earth, i. 11 3. ii. 289. 

| Her Children, i. 116, 117. ii. 291. She pretided over 

iat Juſtice; her Hiſtory, 751d. The Worſhip that was paid 
to her ; her Oracles, 291, 292. A LY unknown in 


he Egpt, ii. 1 52. 


2. ""_— 


INDEX + + 


Themis, See Carmenta. ai 
Theegonies of the Chaldeans, i. 80, & ſequ. Of the Pheni- 
cians, 88, Of the Egyptians, 102. Of the Atlantides, 


106. The ſeveral Theogonies of the Greeks, 19. That 


which was attributed to Orpheus, 110. That of Heſiod, 
112. That of Plato, 118. That of Ovid, 125. Re- 
flexions upon the Theogonies of the Greeks, 127. The- 
ogonies of the Chineſe and Indians, 130. Of the indian 
Brachmans, 138. Of the Americans, 140. 

Theology Pagan, eſpecially that of the Poets, i. 148, & few 
475, & ſequ. 

Theone, the Daughter of Theftor. See Ther. 

T heophane, transformed into a Sheep by Neptune, iv. 6. 

Thesp/y, or the Viſion of the Gods, ii. 223. 

Theeria, the Import of the Name, iii. 508. 

* ay an Iſland where the Mynians came and ſettled, iv, 


„ worſhipped by the Syr:ans and Chaldeans, ii. I, 
39, 45. Laban's T heraphims, ibid. The Explanation of 
the Word Theraphims, 39, 42, 619. The Extent of 
this Superſtition, 43. The Manner of making them, 
ibid. & 44. What they were, 47. 

e the Son of Hercules by Megara, iv. 112. 

'T hero, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. | 

Thero, the Name of Odin's Mother, ii. 316. 

Theron, King of Spain, attempted to pillage the Temple of 
Hercules near Cadix, iv. 96. 

| Therſander, the Son of Palynices, ſet upon the Throne of 

' Thebes, iv. 192. His Death; a Monument raiſed to his 
Honour, 1d. : 

Theſeus, his Genealogy ; his Birth; FE. Education, iv. I 30, 
Se. His firſt Adventures, 133. Makes himſelf known 
at Athens, 135, 136. His Expedition into Crete to van- 
quiſh the Minotaur, iii. 50 1. He abandons the fair Ari- 
adne, 504. His Return is the Cauſe of his Father's Death, 
ibid. The Feſtival he inflituted in the Iſland of Habs. 

508. He united in one Body politick all the Inhabitants 
of Attica, iv. 137. He renews the //thmic Games, 138. 


His other Expeditions, 139. He carries off the fair He- 


len, 140, & feu. His Misfortunes, 144. His Children; 
his Wives; his Death, 145, &c. His Apotheolis 3 the 
Worſhip that was paid to him, iii. 519. iv. 146. Wbe⸗ 
ther he was in the Number of the Argonauts, 27, 28, 
135, 136. Why condemned to Tartarus; His Puniſh- 
ment, 111, 23. | 


\ Theſeta, a Feſtival of Theſeus, i. 304. 
7 400 * Theſmopherie 
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3 a Feſtival in Honour of Ceres, i. 307. lit, 

2. Celebrated at Athens and Eleuſis, 61, 62. 

Theſinophoros, an Epithet given to Ceres, iii. 5 1. 

Theſmophoros, a Surname of Js, i. 105. | 

Theſpia, a City in Bœotia, ii, 435. T hence Theſpeades, an 

pithet of the Muſes, ibid. 1 = 

Theſpia, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Theſprotia, the Situation of that Country, ii. 185. 

Theſſala, the Daughter of Hercules and Epicaſte, iv. 1II. 

Theſſaly, Fables delivered concerning that Country, 1. 46. 
See the Note, iii. 33. | 

Theſſalians, the firſt Greeks who broke Horſes, iii. 535. 

Theſtor, the Father of Calchas, one of the Argonauts, iv. 

27, 60. His Adventure at the Court of the King of Ca- 
ria, 405. 

T hetis, the Wife of Peleus, whoſe Offspring ſhe was, i. 118. 
Her Marriage with Peleus, iv. 208, Sc. 272. How ſhe 
made Achilles invulnerable, 274. Would gladly have hin- 

dered him from going to the Siege of Troy, 275. 

Theurgy, a Kind of Magic, wherein it conſiſted ; the high 
Eſtimation it was in among the Learned, 1. 276, 427, Ri- 

gid Terms of being initiated into it, 427, 429. The 

| Power that was aſcribed to it, 430, 467. 

Theutates, or Teutates, a God of the Gauls, what he was 
among the other Nations, i. 16, 44, 70. ii. 367, 375. 
He is the Mercury of the Gauls, iii. 268. He was alſo 
worſhipped among the Spaniards, 269. | 

Thiphis, the Pilot of the Ship of the Argonauts, iv. 15, 18. 
His Death, 18, 38. 7 | 

Thiras, one of the Deſcendants of Faphet, where he ſettled, 
Ml 357. | 

Thireus, the Son of Oeneus King of Cahdon, and of Althea, 
4 8p 

Thisbe. See Piramus. 8 

Thoas, King of Lemnos, the Husband of the Venus who 
was Aneas's Mother, ii. 326, 356. How he was ſaved 
from the Maſſacre of the Men of the Ifland, iv. 30. 

| He reigned in the Iſland of Chios, 188. 
Thee, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 
Therebia, ibid. 


 Thornax, a Mountain ſtiled the Cuckow Mount, ii, 236. 


Thot, or Maut, a God of the Egyptians, i. 16, 44, 70, 94. 
ii. 156, Reckoned the Inventor of the firſt Letters, i. 
88, 94. His Genealogy, 94. Chronos gives him all E- 
Opt, 99. That he is the moſt ancient Mercury, ii. 363. 

_ His 


Ex © 
His Talents; the Arts which he invented, 363, 364. The 
Books he compoſed, 364, 365. | 

Thracians, whence they derived their Name, i. 60, The 
Gods whom they adored, ii. 147, 

Thunder of Jupiter, forged by the Cyclops, i. 113. Given 
by Cœlus, 115. Gods who had the Power of darting the 
Thunder, ii. 247. How it is repreſented, 228. Jupiter 
invoked under the Name of Fulgora againſt Thunder and 
Lightning, iii. 195. 

Thundering and Fulminating, one of Juplter's Epithets, ii. 
222. 5 

Thuribulum, or Cenſer, i. 277. 

Thuriferi, Miniſters of the "Temples, i. 282. 

Thurius, one of Mars's Epithets, ii. 319. | 

Thyades, a Name given to the Bacchanals, ii. 449. 

Thycha, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532. 

Thyche, it. 5 32. 

Thyella, ibid. 

422. See Atreus. | | 

Thymetes, King of Athens, dethroned ; why, i. 300. 

Thyoneus, an Appellation of Bacchus, ii. 448. 

Thyone, the Name of Semele, when ſhe was taken into the 
Number of the Goddeſſes, ii. 449, | 

Thyrea, a City and Gulph of the Country of Argos, founded 


by Thyreas, ill. 354. 
Thyro, the Name of a Nymph, ii. 532, | 


Thyrſus, a Kind of Weapon that is given to Bacchus and 


the Bacchanals, ii. 449, 454, 456. 

Thyrſea, a City of Greece, founded by Hypſus, iii. 354. 

Tien, the Name given by the Chineſe to their great God, 
what it ſignifies in their Language, i. 131. 

Time, a Divinity, how repreſented, iii. 125. The Parts of 
Time alfo deified, zid, The Diviſions of the Times, i. 
61, 62, 86, in the Note, iii. 336. The Duration of the 

Heroic Times, 345. | | 

Timor, See Fear. | / 

Tirefias, a celebrated Soothſayer, his Hiſtory blended with 
Fables, iv. 203, 204. Uly/es goes to Hell to conſult the 
Ghoſt of Tiręſias, ili. 11, 13. 

Tiſumenes, the Son of Therſander King of Thebes, the De- 

ſcendant of Oedipus, iv. 193. 

Ti/iphone, one of the Furies, iii. 78. 

Titaia. See Titea. DF 

Titans, their Origin according to the Atlantides, i. 106, 107, 

According to the Greets, 113. ii, 170. Their Hiſtory, 

| | 1, 19, 


Thyeftes condemned to Tartarus, iii. 23. His Genealogy; 
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19, 


i. 19, 116. ii. 165, 170, bt Ahr. 3 Why ſaid to 

. have been condemned to Tartarus, 18 5. Whether they: 

are to be diſtinguiſhed from the Giants, 1i. 170, 206, 207, 
The Titans known to the Orientals, 253. In what Age 

the Titans lived; that divine Honours were paid to them, | 
292, &c. 

Titan, the eldeſt Son of Uranus, the Rane of Saturm; on 
w bat Condition he reſigned the Empire to him, ii. 165. * 

Titan, a Name of the Sun, i. 290. 

Titanides, the Name given to the ſeven Daughter of C 
i. 

Totania, the Feſtival of the Titans, i. 304. 2 

Titea, the Wife of Uranus, her Children z her Apotheoſis, 

i. 106. ii, 170, What is the Import of her Name, ii. 
51. : 2 

Tithois, one of the Fendeian Demi-Gods, i. 493. 

Tithonus, the Children he had by Aurora; his Genealogy; 
his Hiſtory, iv. 326, 333. He was transformed into a : 
Graſhopper, 327, 331. | 

Ta the Son of the Earth, his enormous Size; his Dad, 
his Puniſhment in Tarte iii. 23, 107. , 

Tlepolemus, the Son of Hercules and A/tioche, iv. II * 

Tmolus, the Judge between Apollo and Pan, ii. 402. — 
Hiſtory, A: Mountain that bore his Name, 404. 

Tochnus, Founder of the City Tochnia. His Genealogy, iii. 

54+ 

rs of great Men turned to public Temples, i. 19 3, 194. 
What the Ancients underſtood by the Tombs of 0 Her 

4 £06, ii. 427. 

Torcularius, one of Bacchus's Epithets, ii. 447. 

Toredia, a Nymph beloved by Fupiter, her Children, ii. 
170. | 

Tor oh the 83 of the 7 reglodytes for that Anau 
i. 137. A Nymph transformed into a Tortoiſe ; that it 
is the Symbol of Silence, it. 236, 237. 

1 iii. 155, See Eſculapius. | 

Toxeus, the Brother of Althea, flain by Meleager; the Re- 

venge of Althea, iv. 171, & ſequ. 

Toxeus, the Son of Oeneus King of Calyden : who put him 

to Death, iv. 173. 


Tranguillityj a Divinity, her Temple at Rome, ili. 129, 130. 


Trapezeus, the Son of Lycaon, ili. 354. 


Travellers, the Authors of ſeveral Fables, i. 36. 


Trees, were the firſt Temples of the Gods, 1. 207. | See La- 
cred Groves. Trees conſecrated to certain Divinities, 
Ne | 
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7 ranks, an Epithet of Bacchus, ii. 4479, 
d of Faſon ; the Fable about that Tripod, iv. 50, 51, 


Euritus. 


Tripods, that were in the Templ les, their Uſe ; of how many 


Sorts, i. 279. The Tripod of the Temple of Delphas, 337. 


Triceps, a Title given to Mercury, ii. 375. 
Tricolonus, from whom the Tricolons came, iii. 355. 
Triclaria, an Epithet given to Diana; The Temple of Di- 
ana Triclaria, ii. 425. 
Trident of Neptune forged by the Cyclops, ii. 166, 499. Stole 
by Mercury when but an Infant, 370. 
Trieterica, Feaſts of Bacchus, i. 305. ii. 456, 
Trinity, whether there are any Veſtiges of that Myſtery in 
the Pagan Divinities, i. 12. 
Triformis, an Epithet of Diana ; what it implied, ll. 423. 
Trigla, a Divinity of the Germans, how ſhe is repreſented ; 
Her Worſhip, iii. 331. 
. Triopas, one of Inachus's Deſcendants, iii. 358. 
Triptolemus, inſtructed by Ceres in Agriculture, his Hiſtory 
the Fables blended with it, iti. 49, 55, 58, 61, 
Triptolemus, one of the Egyptian Gods, i. 492. 
Triptolemus, worſhipped as a Heroe, iii. 434. 
| Triſmegiſtus. See Mercury Triſmegi/tus. 
Triton, who appeared to the Argonauts, iv. 5 1. 
Triton, the Son of Neptune and Amphitrite, i. 117. ii. 511. 
The Relation of ſeveral Tritons ſeen and fiſhed, ii. 5 11, 512. 
Fyitonia, or Tritogenia, a Name given to Aue, 11, 308. 
Triveſper, one of Hercules's Epithets, iv. 122. | 
Troilus, the Son of Priam, lain by Achilles; his Life was 
one of the Fatalities of Troy, iv. 230, 239. 
Tropæu, one of 'Funs's Epithets, ii. 243. 
Trepeuchus, an Appellation of Fupiter, ii, 219. 
Trophonia, the Feſtival of Trophonius, i. 304. 
Trophonius, his Birth; his Talents; his Death; his 9 
ec. 
l an Epithet given to 7 Jupiter, ii. 220. 
Tros, King of Troy, the War which he had with en 


lit. 114. iv. 273. His Genealogy; his Deſcendants 250, 
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Tres its Walls built by the Gods, i. 42. iv. 250. This 
City taken twice, i. 62. The Origin of the, War of Trey, 
i. 154. iv. 207 & ſequ. The Hiſtory of the Siege of 
Troy, 220, & ſequ. Fatalities annexed to the City Troy, 
228. I's Taking of the City, 232, & /zqu. The 
Ara of that Event, 247. The Hiſtory of that City, 
248, & ſegu. | 
RE: Trumpet, 


12. 
08. 


Tus, 


250, 


This 
Trey, 
e of 
Trey, 
The 
Dity, 


IN DUE X. 

Trumpet, uſed in Sacrifice, i. 278. 

Truth, a Divinity, her Original; her Genealogy, iii. we 
Why ſaid to lie hid in the Bottom of a Well, i. 129. 
That Truth has had often need of Ornaments to appear, 
ibid. 

Tubal- Cain, the moſt ancient of the Fs and the Ori- 
ginal of all the reſt, ii. 354. 


| Tubiluftrium, a F eſtival inflituted by the Romans ; why, 1. 


316, 
Ti i/ton, a God of the ancient Germans, his Origin; his Hi- 
ſtory and Worſhip, iti. 308, 328. 
Twins, a Sign in the Zodiac, i. 195. iv. 407. 
Two, the Number Two reckoned in Italy misfortunate, iii. 46. 
Turnus, King of the Rutuli, and Eneas's Rival, iv. 317; 
312. 


Turning-wheel, an a0 i in Mechanics, by whom in- 


vented, iii. 521. 
Tun or Tutelina, a Goddeſs of Corn, 1. 198. ii. os 


9 Tutela, a Goddeſs worſhipped at Bourdeaux, The Temple 


which ſhe had there, iii. 289. 

Tyberinus, King of Alba, his Genealogy ; lys Death, iv, 313. 

Tyber, worſhipped as a God, ii. 479, 480. 

Tyber, a River of the Latin Country; the Origin of the 
Name, iv. 313. 

Tychon, a Divinity worſhipped at Athens, iii. > OS. 

Tydeus, the Son of Oeneus, and Father of Diomede, iii. 301. 
iv. 173. He died in the firſt Theban War, 187. His 

Encomium, 203. 

Tyllinus, a God peculiar to the City Breſcia. A Deſcrip- 
tion of his Statue, ii. 208. 

Tyndarus, King of Sparta, his Genealogy and Children, iii. 
379. iv. 148, 149. 

Tyndaridz, the Name of Caftor and Pollux ; the Feſtival of 
the Tyndaride at Rome, iv. 151. 

Typhis, the Pilot to the Argonauts, iv. 18. 

Typhon, the Brother of Oſiris, one of the great Gods of E- 


75 Pts i. 493. His Hiſtory, 503, 507, &c. 


| er his Offspring by Echidna, i. 114. 


Typhon, a Monſter imagined by the Greeks, i. 1 16, 503, 
505. Makes War upon the Gods, ibid. 506. The Ex- 
planation of the Fables delivered concerning Typhon, 511, 
& ſegu. How he periſhed, 513, feu. How he is re- 
_ Preſented, 5 11, 512. 


Tyrinthius, one of Hercules's Epithets, iv. 1 a... 
 Tyro, the 7 of Salmoneus, iii. 303. iv. 8. Her Cl il- 


dren, ibid, 3 
Q a 2 2 v. | 
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34 CANA, a  Goddek among the Romans, i iii. 195. 

Vagitanus, a God invoked for Chilcren,. i. 197. iii. 192, 

Vaiſon, a City deified by the Gauls, iii. 288. 

Pallonia, a Goddeſs "_ preſided over Valleys, i. 199. me 
198. 

7 _ a People of ancient. Germany, their Origin; ; their 
Religion, iii. 308, 329, 233. 

Vanity, one Source of Fables, i. 32, 47. 

vcd the Worſhip paid to the Water, ii. 474. Aae 
the ancient Perſtans, 475. Among the Egyptians, ibid. 
& ſegu. Among the Indians, and the People to the North 
of the Palus Meotis, 478. Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 479. The Grounds of this Worſhip, 480, &c. 
Sacrifices offered to the Gods of the Waters, 483. 

Luftral or Holy Water, its Uſe, i. 285. | 

ay, the yy May, how it is ſaid to have been formed, 
iv. 

Peilo, a Word found upon a Bas-rlief; what it f enifies, iti. 

25 

Veins, or Vejupiter, how Fubiter was repreſented under that 

Name; the Worthip paid to him then, ii. 232, 234. 


Venaſini, a People of Cappadocia, their Religion, li. 134, 


135, in the Note. 
2 ſrom whom deſcended, iv. 307. | 
Venus, her Birth according to the Egyptians, i. 105, ' Ac- 
' cording to the Greeks, i. 68, 97, 98, 113. ii. 170, 324. 
How many Venus's they reckoned, 325. That ſeveral 
Perſons bore that Name, 327. The Origin of the Fable 
of Venus, ibid. The Explanation of the Fables delivered 
about Venus, 329, & ſegu. Her Worſhip ; Birds, Plants, 
and Flowers that were conſecrated to her, 332. Her va- 
rious Names, 333, & ſequ. How ſhe was repreſented, 
Leer Marriage with Vulcan; her Gallantries with 
Mars and Mercury, 1. 117. ii. 325, 329. The Virtue 
of her Girdle, ii. 330. Her Commerce with Anchi/ze, 


i. 117. ii. 326, 331, 332. The Gauls ranked her among 


the infernal Goddeſſes, iii. 280. 

Penus Urania. See Urania. 7 

Mentis, the Planet, worſhipped in ſeveral Countries, i. 16. 

Gave Riſe to the Venus of the Greeks, ii. 327, 328. 

' Pergilice, the Name of the Pleiads, ii. 276. 

Vergobrets, a Sort of Magiſtrates among the Gals, iii. 231. 

Verſes Silylline. See $ibyls. Nig 

Vrſotina, a Divinity of the Moors, i. 582. 
Verticor dia, one of Venus's hh a 223, 

| | 5 Fertumnus, 


& . a. 


> 


231. 
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INDEX 


tue at Rome, ibid. How he was repreſented, 582. 


Hervein, a 
Veſne or Vichnou. 
Yeta, one of the great Divinities of the A i. 105 ii. 


492. 
Ve/ta, the Daughter of Saturn and Rhea, i. 115. it, 165. 


a Plant, its Uſe among the Druids, i ili. 236. 
See Vichnou. 


Two Veſtus, the one taken for the Earth, ii. 55 2. 


other Veſta the Symbol of Fire, i. 
Worſhip of Veſta, as the Symbol of Fire; the Origin of 


* 
* 


Vertumnus, the God of Orchards and Gardens, i. 198. i, 
579. He marries Pomona, 580. 


The Etymology of his 
Name; his Hiſtory; ; his Worſhip; his Temple and Sta- 


U 


Ne 
196. ii. 568. The 


that Worſhip; by whom it was introduced into Tah, ii. 
508, 570. The Etymology of the Name of Veſta, 570,57 1. 


in America, i. 142, 143. 


Vetula, a Goddeſs who preſided over Pleaſures, i. 199. 
Vialis, an Epithet given to Mercury, ii. 375. 
Vicknou, a God of the Eaſt Indies, i. 12, 138. The Tradi- 


tion of the Brachmans as to the Transformation of that 


God into a Tortoiſe, 137. 


Veſtals, their Inſtitution 3 their F unctions; their Laws, ii. 
568. The Temples of the Veſtals at Rome, 569. Veſtals 


And the Superſtition of human Victims, 258. ü. 238. 
The Choice that was made of the Victims, i. 261, Cc. 


How they were prepared, 264, 265. 
offered to the Gods of Hell, ii. 103. See Sacrifices. 
Victor, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 217. 

Victory, a Divinity, i. 199. it. 322. 


W hat Victims were 


Temples built in ho- 


nour of her; how ſhe was repreſented, ibid. and 323. Her 


various Names, 323. 


Finds, who is the God of the Winds, i. 32, 46, 65. 11. 532. 


The Fable of the Winds given to Ulyſſes in a Bag, i. 32. 


ii. 533, 534. 


Winds, the Sons of Gods, i. 114, 115. 


The Worſhip that was paid to them, ii. 535» 536, 538. 
How they were repreſented, 539. 


Mine, employed in Sacrifices, i. 255, 262. 


That the E 8 


tians and ſeveral other People did not make Ule of it, 267. 


Viminalis, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii, 225. 
Vinalia, a Feaſt ſo called, the Deſign of its Inſtitution, i, 316. 
Violence, a Divinity, Jupiter s inſeparable Companion; 


whoſe Offspring ſaid to be, i. 115. Her Temple at Co- 
rinth, iii. 140, 180. 


vr it, a Goddeſs of Marriage, iii. 192. 
Virgo, a Sign of the Zodiac, by whom ſaid to be inhabited, 


iv. 404. 


Viri- 


# 


Victims, when the Uſe of living Victims began, 1. 256, Se. 


I N D E X. 

Firiplaca, what Goddeſs this was, iii. 196. | 

Virtue, a Divinity, her Temple how repreſented, iii. 127. 

Fitala, and Viturnus, Divinities who preſided over Life, i. 
199. iii. 191. 

Ulyſſes, his Genealogy, iv. 289. His Hiſtory and Adven- 
tures, 290. His Stay in the Iſland of Circe, 297, Cc. 
And in the Iſland of Calypſe, 300. His Return to Ithaca, 
302, 303. His Adventure in _ Iſland of the Sirens, ii. 
540, 542. His Journey to Hell, iii. 11, 16, 17. He re- 
ceived heroic Honours after his Death, iv. 304. See Penelope. 

Ultor, one of Fupiter's Epithets, ii. 225. 

- Univerſe, how it was formed according to the Chaldeans, i. 
81. According to the Phenicians, go, According to the 
Egyptians, 103. According to Mo ofes, 128, 129. See 
Theogonies. 

W one of Juno's Epithets, ii. 242. 

. Yows, the Practice of making private Vows; what Ceremo- 

nies were obſerved therein, i. 322. 

Faltumna, or Volturna, a Divinity of Iran, ii. 583. 


Velupia, the Goddeſs of Pleaſure; her Temple and Feſtival at | 


Rome, iii. 135. Whoſe Daughter ſhe is ſaid to be, ii. 347. 
Volitina, a Goddeſs of the Latins, ii. 591. 
Wolf, in Veneration among the Egyptians, conſecrated to A. 
polls, ii. 417. See Typhon, Lycaon. 
Momen, of the Iſland of Cos, transformed into Heifers, iv. 


397. Women excluded from the Olympian Games, iv. 


420. 
Wod-Pecker, a Bird conſecrated to Mars, i. 264. 


World, Sentiments about the Origin of the World, i. 80, 83, 


84, Cc. Sentiments of the Indians and Americans, 138, 

140. Diviſion of the World among the Sons of Saturn, 
18, 19. 

Ur, a | City of Chaldea, by whom Idolatry was introduced 
thither, i. 168, 173. Reckoned the Metropolis of Sabiſin, 
191. 

3 a Goddeſs of the Arabians, the Celeftis of the Moors, 
i. 568, 569, 583. ii. 433, 434. Venus, ſo called, ii. 26, 333. 

Urania, one of the nine Muſes ;- her Attributes, ii. 433. 

Uranus, the great Divinity of the Phenicians, i. 92, 95. 
His Hiſtory, 95, e. Who he was according to the At- 
lantides, 106. [The Etymology of the Name, 171, 172. 

able, an Inſtrument that was made uſe of in Sacrifice, i. 


278. 


Io Ring, one of the Exerciſes in the e wherein it 


conſiſted, iv. 417, 418. 
eee a God of the Arabians, . 4%, 568, 
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Vulcan, of the Greeks, whoſe Son he was, i. 117. That 


Vulturius, an Epithet given to Apollo, ii. 418, 
Vuod, a God of the Arabians, i. 570. 


| Xixutrus, or Siſutrus, who he was according to the Chaldes 


Hens, one of the Deſcendants of Cain, i. 94. WE 
ulcan, one of the great Gods of the Egyptians, i. tos, _ 


there were ſeveral Yulcans, ii. 354. The Etymology of 
his Name, ibid. The Hiftory of the Vulcan of £Epypr, 
355. The Hiſtory of the Vulcan of Greece, 356. Why ſaid 
to have fallen in the Iſland of Lemnos, 357. His Children, 
358. His Worſhip, ibid. and 359. How he is repreſented, 
360. iii. 255. Why his Temples built without Cities, i. 
215, 216. His Temple at Memphis, 220. His Worſhip 
among the Gauls, iii. 255. 
FVulcanalia, a Feſtival in honour of Vulcan, i, 316. 
Pulcania, i. 305. b | 
ulcaniz, the Name of the Ealian Iſles, where LVulgan's 
Forges were erected, ii. 357, 358. IR 
Vultur, a Bird conſecrated to Mars and Juno, i. 264. its 
246. Alſo made Uſe of for Augury, i. 403. 


* 


X. | 
X4 NTHUS, the Leader of the Beotians, how he was 
ſlain, i. 300. 
Aantbus, a River of Troas, it purſues Achilles, i. 41, 42. 
Tanto, the Name of a Nymph, wu. 5 32. | 


Xenius, an Appellation given to Jupiter; what it imports, 
ii. 226. 
Aipbeus, Fanus's Father by Adoption, ii. 261, 262. 


ans, i. 866, Whether he is the ſame with Noah, ibid. 
How he ſaved himſelf from the Deluge; his Apotheoſis, 87. 
Xuthus, the Grandſon of Deucalion, iii. 290, His Hiſtory, 
395, 390. | 
| | * 5 
YN CAS of Peru, the Magnificence of their Temples, i. 
143. The Yncas take the Title of Sons of the Sun, 188. 
Youth, Divinities aſſigned to it, i. 196. Games of the Youth, 
iv. 413, 443. See Trojan Games. | 
Yphicles, the Son of Amphbitryon and Alcmena, Hercules's 
Twin-Brother, iv. 77. | DE. 
Yphtime, a Nymph, the Wife of Mercury, and Mother of 
the Satyres, ii. 592, : 


Wo At 
a7 
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F- Nr D X. 
2A XTS, the Legiſlator of the Thracians and Sree, 

— and their God, i. 138, 147. iii. 173. His Hiſtory 3+ 
in what Age he lived, ili. 174. To whom he attributed | 
bis Laws, iii. 484 

Zan, an Appellation of Jupiter; what it {ignifies, ii. 177, 
237. 

2 a great Molikan, who gave his Name to the City. of 
Zaraxa, worlhipped as a Heroe, Ill. 434. 
Zelus, the Son of Scr; why Jupiter kept him by him, i. 

. 

Zemia, a Sacrifice at the Feſtival of . iii, 62. : 

Zeomebuch, the black God, or the bad Gene among the 
. Vandals, ili. 3 

Zephirus, the "Wind, whoſe Iſſue it was, i. 116, What 
\ Worſhip was paid to it, YG | 

4 Zeratucht or Zerducht, the Surname of Zoroaſtres, i. 177. 

Zerynthia, ons of Venus's Epithets, ii. 334. 

Letus, the Brother of Amphion, and Son of Antiope, ji. 170. 
iii. 415. See Amphion. | 

Zethes. See Calais. 

Leumic hius, a Name given to Clryſer at the Time of his * 
fication ; what it ſignifies, i. 92. 

Zeus, the Name given to Jupiter by the Greeks, ii. 293 

Zeus Aritrius, Fupiter the Tiller, i. 9g. 

Zeus Belus, the Son of Chronss, or Saturn, i. 96. 

Zeuxo, the Name of a Tus Ih. 5 32. | 

Zexo, - bid. 

Zilpa, Leal's e See Gad. : 

Zeara, a Name given to the firſt Obelisks that were worſhip- 

_ ped; why, i. 193. 

Zadiack, how the Egyptians repreſented the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiact, i. . | vs 

Zogonoi, what Gods they were among the Greeks ; what i 
the Import of the Word, ili. 176. : 

Zones, the Diviſion which Ovid makes of them, 1.120. | 

Zophazemin, what the Word imports in the Theogony of the 
 Phenicians, i. 90. | 
Zeroaftres, the Legiſlator of the ancient Perſi tans, who he. 
was; his Doctrine, i. 177, ii. 100. Whether he is the 

Author of the Id6latry of Sabi/m, 190, 191. Whether 

be is the firſt Inventor of Magic, 425. The Law of 

Zoroaſter for the Worſhip of Mithras, ii. 94, 122. His 
Book about the Worſhip of Fi 4 5 ii. i. 570, 571, To what 
Divinity he attributed his Laws, iii. 484. 

Eis, one of Fund's Avgelibitons.” i ii. e 
. End CA; Lhe INDE 4. 
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